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INDIA AND CHINA. 

'riii; cost of Drilish re])rescntation in China Avas for many 
years a charge upon the budget of British India. The 
item had an anomalous look in the Indian Accounts ; but 
there was more in the arrangement than merely the strong 
partner debiting the weak one with an undue share of the 
common ex[)enses. Our relations with China were in their 
origin more Indian than British, the China trade itself hav- 
ing been a pertjuisite of the Honourable Company. The 
trade between India and China has not decreased in recent 
times, but the general foreign commerce of China has 
developed more in the direction of Europe. “ Manchester’’'" 
has during the last thirty years assumeef a large interest in 
Chinese matters, and may in fact be said to divide with the 
missionaries the attention of our diplomjitic and consular ser- 
vices in thatEmpire; and Great Britain hasconsequentlyseen 
fit to relieve India of the e.\pense of these establishments. 

And yet the bond which binds the interest of India to 
that of China is not severed ; its true strength indeed has 
scarcely as yet been discerned. Not in, the commercial 
province alone, important as that is, but in the highest 
political sphere, a common interest—perhaps a comnfon^ 
destiny— links these two ancient human aggregations to- 
gether. Separated as they are in race, and different* as has 
been their social history, in certain grand external features 
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the two peoples resemble each other. They are both sub- 
jugated races, which, unable to perpetuate Home Rule, have 
had to accept the government of aliens. The ]>olitical 
resemblance, however, scarcely goes beyond this bare fact,* 
for the Moghul and British rulers in India ney,er ceased to 
be alien, whereas the Mongol and Manchu rule in China 
(not to speak of the many’^ temporary inroads of other less 
known races) only survived through becoming Chinese. 
This discre])ancy may only signify that India has ad- 
vanced a -Stage beyond China in the succes.sion of her 
concjnerors, and that the drama of history has still some 
chapters to unfold which will bring the destinies of the two 
Eastern peoples into line. 

The same cloud lowers over the Chinese continent as 
over the Indian peninsula : accident will determine at which 
end of the line thti storm will break. But whichever may 
first receive the shuck, the other is sure to follow ; it is a case 
<jV /iodie inihi, eras /id/. If ev<.*r, tlureforc, there was a 
demonstrable common interest, it e.sists now between India 
and -China. So obvious indeed is this, that an alliance 
offensive and ilefensivc between the two cmpire.s is laiil 
down by political watch-dogs like Sir Charles Dilke as a 
combination growing out of the sheer nece.ssities of the 
STtuation. 'I'lie idea of such an alliance was probably first 
given tangible shajSe to by Mr. Colciuhoun, when correspon- 
dent of The Times in China ; and since the scare of 1885, the 
idea seems more or less to have taken possession of Brifish 
statesmen, Snd even soldiers. 

As an ulea there is nothing to be said against it. The 
union of two nations to keep back the invasion of a third 
is as commendable as any league of peace ever was. Like 
^‘Imperial Federation,” however, and many other grand ideats, 
its difficulties only show themselves when the scheme begins 
to be thought, out. The general principle may be fully 
accepted on both sides, the mutual benefit realized, and the 
life-and«^ath importance may even be faintly apprehended ; 
but, ? Orlyle says, Will it march ? 
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An alliance between Great Britain and China — for that is 
what it would come to — presents the initial difficulty, that 
neither side could ever be got to trust to the co-operation 
• of tlie other. An alliance with Great Britain >vould be a 
rotten stick for any’Power to lean upon, with the new demo- 
cracy compelling Ministers to expose their hand every after- 
noon at 4 o’clock, to say notliing of the conflicting .views of 
the great political parties. And an alliance with China ; 
w'ith whom would it be made ? The Emperor is never seen, 
and will certainly never take part in affairs. Ministers there 
are none, in the ordinary sense of the word, for the Tsung-li- 
yamen, or b'oreign Boaial, does not discharge such functions., 
d'lu* number of its members would alone ensure paralysis 
of action, no one daring to assume any responsibility, 
scarcely even to open his mouth in presence of the others, 
and their whole mission in life being to ‘‘bluff off ” foreign 
re])rc.sentalives on all and every occasion, and on all and 
ev'cry subject. There remains the ojie official who is able 
to put through business, the Viceroj Li Hung-Chang, who 
fills the anomalous role of de /ado Foreign Minister, while 
holding no portfolio corresponding to the functions he 
exercises, l ie is the authoritative adviser of the Tsung-li- 
yamen, w'ho, though jealous of his power, do nothing With- 
out his approval ; and he is the confidential adviser of the 
Sovereign on c.xternal affairs. ThVougli no other channel 
therefore could the relations bctw»een England and China 
be ’effectively dealt with. 

But to say this, is tantamount to declaring any working 
arrangement impossible ; for no English official has ever 
succeeded in establishing relations of intimacy with Li 
Hung-Chang. The Briti.sh Ministers to China have fol- 
lowed a consistent policy of forcing that Government to 
transact its business in its capital, and have declined to 
recognise Li beyond exchanging the driest civility in pass- 
ing through his city. Neither have the British Govern- 
ment taken the pains which some other Powers have done, 
to select their consuls to Tientsin ’with special regard to the 
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diplomatic requirements of the post. Had they acted other- 
wise, however, the result would not perhaps have been very 
different from what it is ; for though the Viceroy Li under- 
stands the situation perfectly, and knows that Inilia and China 
making common cause against a common danger, would 
indefinitely postpone that danger, yet it would be against 
all Chinese traditions to make an even bargain with any 
Power whatever. Nev’er in her history has China been 
called on to treat on equal terms ; anti consequently her 
statesmen have inherited only one; conception of inter- 
national relations, that of beating or being beaten. It is no 
di.sparagement to the perspicacity of Li Hung-chang. to say 
that he is thoroughly Chine.se in his ideal of an agretanttnt. 

Neither, therefore, from the orthotlox' diplomacy of the 
Ca{)ital, nor from tiie less regular negotiations with lh(; chief 
satrap of the Itmpire is there, as matters at ])resent starui, 
much hoj)e of any understanding b-nween India and China 
that would be of practical value to t-ither. 

\’et the idea of a Ciiine.se alHance has taki-n such strong 
hold'of some of the most ap[iro\'ed authoritit;s on the De- 
fence of the lanpire who set high value on the militar^^ 
potentiality of China, that they think the prospect of such 
an alliance worth all the sacrific(;.s Great Pritaia can make 
tcT conciliate China. Put granting the full value of the 
alliance, an«l postuhiting its attainabilitj', the be.st means of 
attaining it would still remain to be considered. The |)olicj' 
implicitly recommended by the said British authorities' is 
one of cone'ession on all non-viial points, avoidance of all 
cau.se of irritation, and a very Christian spirit of forbearance 
towards the Chinese Government. 

Now, whatever niay be the value of the good opinion of 
China, the way to, secure it is certainly not the way of wcalc- 
ness, but of strength. The Chinese are themselves too 
great adepts in the art of cajoling to be in the least im- 
pressed by the tactics of flattery when practised on them by 
othe»*^* Their experience of foreign Powers would have 
Vaught them, if their own’traditions had not, that excessive 
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conciliation does not go with strength*. But ’the two quali- 
ties supremely needful in an ally are strength and fidelity. 
Eastern nations — if in this matter Western may not also be 
. included — revere strength, even when roughly displayed ; 
and a surer way to gain the confidence of China would have 
been to hold her firmly to all her engagements, to admit no 
evasions, and to impress her with our rigour. Nothing for 
many a day has made such a wholesome impression on 
Chinese statesmen as the somewhat brusiiue manner in 
which the Admiralty have resented Li Hung-chang’s treat- 
ment of Cajitain Lang. The fact of a British Admiral 
(Richards) passing twice through Tientsin without paying 
the usual courtesy to the great V iceroy, was a real mortifica- 
tion to that potentate, who had been accustomed to liave 
everything made smooth for him ; and he now begins to 
perceive that, though willing to help in an honourable 
way, the British Government is not a pow’er to be trifled 
w'ith. Were the Foreign Office as tei>acious of its dignity 
as tlie .‘\dmiralty, the obstacles to a jierfect understanding 
W'ith China would be in a fair way of removal. 

' But what impression was likely to be made on China by 
such lon<'-drawn-cnit but most mi.serablc defeats as the givintr 
up our rights to the benefits of llie Chefoo Convention of 
1K76, after having implemented to China the full — and much 
more than the full — benefits w'hicli w'ere assigned to her 
under that instrument ? Contrast the able manner in which 
the Chinese Minister in London imposed on the British 
Government the pisk of collecting the Chihese opium 
revenue for them in the British free port of Hong Kong 
W'ith the .series of indignities put upon the British Minister 
in China, culminating in the complete collapse of his claims 
and the surrender of the right of British .steamers to ply on 
the Upper Yangtze. Again, in what estimation are Chinese 
statesmen likely to hold a Power that submits to play, the 
dismal farce in Sikkim, which has been dragging its slow 
length along for the last four years? Is faith in the strength 
of India likely to survive such a shilly-shallying exhibition? 
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It is necessary, however, in tliis matter also, to put the 
saddle on the right horse. Had India been left free to con- 
duct the Tibetan affair, it would have been managed with 
credit and success ; China herself would have been relieved 
of a great embarrassment, and all [Kirties concerned would 
have been satisfied. But India was overruled by a higher 
power, and her better intelligence jiaralysed by mysterious 
orders based on mere illusions. 'I'he problems of Greater 
Britain” are no iloubt very comple.v, aiul the Imperial 
Government is often obliged to sacrifice tlu' less to the monr 
e.xigcnt interests in this or that {lortion of the v.asl reticula- 
tion. But in dealing with China there u as no e.xcuse for 
dro[n>ing the piece of meat in the mouth for the .sake of that 
which was rcllected in the water, for the same movement 
wouhl retain or lose both. The plain business-like def-nce 
of the integrity of her frontier, which the Inilian Ciov<‘rnm<-nt 
had initiated, would hav(- disposed in three months of the 
differences which have ke[)t up a constant irritation for four 
years, without any ap[i:u'cnt progress being made towarils a 
settlement. 

.Seeing then that Briti-.h policy in China h.is in these d.iy.s 
mainly to do with Iiuiian intere.sts, and that the Ilome 
Government has its liands obviously too full to be able to 
give that attention to the ([uestion which its imjiort.'ince de- 
mamls, it may be asked,' Is thmai any valid reason why onr 
diplomatic representaticni in China should not be df?volved 
on the Government of British India ? It is far from a new 
idea, that officials who have had the advantage of Indian 
p’olltical training would be better fitted to deal with the 
ultra-Orientalism of China than any of tho.se gentlemen who 
have merely passed from Berne to Cojicnhagen, and from 
Home to .St. Petersljurg. Wore there in Peking any scope 
for diplomacy, projierly .so called, the ceases would be differ- 
, ent.. But the etiquette and maxims of European courts are 
wholly out of place in China, where only the stiffest and 
• most jpnpty official intercourse, and no private intimacy 
whatever, exists between the foreign Ministers and the high 
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Chinese. I'hc American representatives, who go to China 
without even a rudimentary knowledge of the Ways of di- 
plomacy, get on quite as well as the most polished courtier 
.from Eurojjc ; perhaps even better, through their being un- 
trammelled by the forms and customs of diplomacy a la 
mode. An Indian official, therefore, would be under no dis- 
advantage through lack of dijdomatic experience, while his 
special knowledge of Oriental character and ways of ))ro- 
cedure would certainly save him from many of the humilia- 
tions and failures which the professional dij)lomat continu- 
ally suffers. It may beaftirmed with the utmost confidence, 
that an Indian official at Peking, acting under orders from 
Sintla, would have saved the Priiish equally with the Chinese 
Government from grave annoyance, and the Indian ex- 
chequer from most inconvenient outlay, by sinqdy dealing 
with plain facts in a plain way and refusing to have the wool 
pulled over his ej es by Oriental jialaver. 

It may be urgeil, of coarse, /r/' lonlra, that the Indian 
official, accustomed to lay down the law to feuilatories or to 
negotiate with hill trilies in front of his battalion.s, would 
probably .succeed as ill as the Ministers and Consuls now do 
in establishing friendly personal relations with high Chinese 
officials; nor is it to be supposed that any Indian official 
drawn haphazaril from the list, or by mere sonority, as the 
Consuls now are, would j)o.ssess*thc .])crsonal magnetism 
necessary to make friends of the Chinese. But Anglo- 
Indian history shows that there arc always in the service 
men of exceptional character, who are able to obtain very 
great personal influence over natives. The required qualities 
are not so very rare separately as they undoubtedly are in 
combination. Resolution and calmness are British cha- 
racteristics ; truthfulness may not unfairly be claimed as the 
prerogative of an English gentleman ; and it needs only 
sympathy to be added to these, to complete the equipment 
of an Oriental diplomatist. 

There is a serious difficulty, no doubt, in the inaccessi- 
bility of the Chinese, owing to constitutional character 
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and their social customs — two formidable barriers, indeed, 
to free intercourse. Yet even these may be overcome ; 
though it is the Russians alone who have hitherto shown us 
how to gain the confidence of these people, and to convert 
enemies into friends. The only foreign official, for example, 
whom Li Hung-Chang really trusts, is a former Russian 
Minister in Peking, General V’langally, who has since been 
at the Foreign Office in St. Petersburg. In difficult dis- 
cussions with the Russian Government, the Viceroy has 
been known to assure himself of the bona Jidos of certain 
arrangements, by telegraphing direct to General Vlangally, 
who had never deceived him. But the art of gaining tin; 
hearts of Asiatics (and of others too) is so much a special 
gift of the Russians, that it is almf>st trite to remark upon 
it. Look at the almost miraculous taming of the 'rurcomuns- 
Here is another example. While Furopeans — and especially 
the English — fail to gain, or to tryto gain, even with frajiient 
opportunities of personal intercourse, any footing of intimacy 
with Chinese officials, a Russian, though geographically 
placed at a great distance, contrives to open more or less 
confidential communications with Li Hung-Chang. Making 
u.seof an occasion when the Chinese tried to send machinery 
up the Amur river, and were stopped until they sued for, 
and obtained, the gracious permission of the St. Petersburg 
authorities, the Governor-General of Russian Manchuria, 
Baron Korff, found excuse for sending private mes.sages, 
oral and written, to Li Hung-Chang, with little presents and 
so forth, by. which means friendly relations, capable of be- 
coming serviceable to one or both of the partie.s, were 
established. And it is the same with the Russian establish- 
ments at Vladivostok, and along the Chinese north-eastern 
frontier. All the officers there, from the Governor down, 
arc on the most friendly, and in some cases, extremely 
4:onfidential terms with the neighbouring Chinese ; the com- 
manders of the 'frontier garrisons going the length of con- 
.suldng the Russian colonel of Cossacks, Sobalawski, and of 
.fbllowi|||[ his advice in technical matters connected with the 
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arms and ammunition of the Chinese troops f These good 
relations have the immediate advantage of allowing the 
Russian Government to avail itself extensively of Chinese 
.labour in the construction of the trans-Siberian railway, and 
the future advantage of facilitating any movement which it 
may suit the Russian establishment in that quarter to make: 
in short, to confer advantages on Russia, which, under other 
conditions, she might have to pay dearly for, both in blood 
and iron. 

If, therefore, Russia, the very nightmare of Chinese states- 
men, and the only Power China has serious reason to dread, 
can be so w'ell served by her officers as that they obtain 
perS'onal ascendency over the Chinese officials with whom 
they come in contact, it is at least a proof that there is 
nothing in the essential nature of the Chinese which bars 
amicable jjersonal relations with foreigners. 

I'Vom time to time the Chinese themselves arc conscious 
of a leaning towards India, and Li Idung-Chang has e\*en 
taken a slight initiative in inviting unofficial intercourse. 
The mission of Ma 'I'aotai, some ten years ago, to acquire 
information respecting opium, and to sound the Indian 
Government on the subject of regulating the trade, was an 
overture for the exchange of courtesies, which might .have 
been reciprocated had the Indian Government been so 
disposed ; which, however, it was not. Again, when Mr. 
Colquhoun was leaving China to return to India, Li Hung- 
Chang talked much of this subject (the present writer 
assi.sting at the interview), and finally entrusted him with a 
personal message to Lord Dufferin, with an open invitatiem 
to send discreet officers from time to time to China, that 
the two countries might become better acquainted. Nothing 
came of this either, beyond the verbal acknowledgment of 
the compliment ; and when an Indian official did, shortly 
after, make his appearance in China, it was with ill-timed 
fanfaronade, to negotiate for a passport for an expedition 
to Lhassa. The ineptitude of a whole official staff going to. 
Peking on a mission which could have been better served at 
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the cost of a sheet of foolscap and an eight-anna postage 
stamp, was too much ; and well might the Chinese Viceroy 
turn away his head, and ask if this was the sort of man he 
wanted. 

The clumsiness of the Tibetan scheme suddenly aroused 
the Peking Government to a sense of danger, and gave them 
time to send to Lhassa and j^repare a hostile reception for 
the envoy, to whom, however, they could not refuse the 
official passport. And they have ever since been playing 
blind man’s buff with the British and Indian Governments; 
pretending to be dealing with a spontaneous local obstruction, 
when it was by their own s<'cret orders that ,th<; aggression 
on Indian Sikkim was carried out. 'I'he absurtl result of the 
imbroglio is, that tlie Chinese arc now tlie slaves of their 
own unexpected success in holding back the Indian troo()s, 
and they dare not surnnuler the <ground they have taken up, 
without some such pretext as a military defeat would have 
furnished. 'I'hcy are like an angler who has hooked a hsh 
which he cannot land, but from which he can only be rdeaseil 
by something breaking. 'I'he wisest among the Chinese 
would have welcomed all along, and would welcome now, 
any reverse, which would enable them to get out of the 
stal^-mate intpassi\ which keej^s the Indian ami Chinese 
officials looking vacantly at each <.>thcr. 

The “ mission,” whieh went from Calcutta to Peking, to 
demand a passport, although of the blunderbuss order of 
diplomacy, nevertheless contained within it the elements of 
quite another kind of force. 'I'here was attached to the tail 
of the mission, in the capacity of interpreter, a certain Pandit 
of modest mien but of subtle intellect, who had already, by 
his own moral resources, penetrated twice into Tibet, and 
who, if allowed a free hand, would have gone there just as 
often as the- Indian Government might have required ; and 
by working on the scientific principle of small beginnings, 
-would have eventually established commercial relations on 
a solid basis, with the good-will of all parties. The Chinese 
.do disturb accomplished facts, for it is their traditional 
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wisdom, qnieta non movere. This Paildit, while in Peking, 
managed to ingratiate himself with a class of people who are 
the most intractable towards foreign visitors — the Lama 
.priests. Gaining entrance to their monasteries through his 
knowledge of Tibetan, he was soon able to exhibit such a 
mastery of Buddhistic lore, that he could expound the most 
abstruse points of the religion to these, its official professors. 
And he was welcomed as an honoured guest, in ihe 
monastery. There he obtained information which would have 
saved much expense and disappointment in India, had it not 
been ruled out of court in deference to grandiose schemes, 
already too far gone to be given up. 

N’or was it the Buddl'.ist Lamas only that the Pandit was 
able to interest. I le was a born diplomat, who could find 
a way into every heart, as indeed the narrative of his two 
journeys to Tibet had already abuiulantly shown. This, 
we may be sure, was not the only one among the many 
millions in India capable of rendering high service to his 
Government; indeed, India must possess a perfect mine of 
wealth in the fine talent of the natives, for which a safer 
outlet might possibi)' be found in political life than on the 
judicial bench. The qualities in which the white English- 
man is conspicuously deficient, .shine conspicuously tlirough 
the dark skin of his fellow-subject of the Queen ; and while 
the defence of the frontier is plactxl in the hands of tried 
soldiers and strategists, the frontier diplomacy — which ought 
to include relations with China — might be well served by a 
contingent of natives, not too vexatiously interfered with by 
superiors on the look-out for stars. 

We have, however, wandered far from the position of 
China as a military ally. The strength of China is a military 
question, not unmixed with a psychical one. The excellent 
raw material of armies strikes every observer ; but every 
observer does not agree on the effective organized strength 
of the material. The capacity for organization, on modern 
principles, scarcely exists in China ; and it is a question 
whether her defensive armament as w'ell as her muscular 
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population be not sdurces of danger, rather than guarantees 
of security to the State. The new fleet, under native 
leadership, it is generally understood, must fall a prey to 
the first assailant, through laxity of discipline, and would 
consequently operate on an enemy as a stimulant to attack. 

I'he military material, unorganized by the Chinese, might 
soon be organized by an invader, and turned, like a captured 
gun, on the defenders. As a military power, therefore, 
China would seem to be dangerous to her neighbours in the 
same sense as a bed of unworked coal is dangerous ; that 
is to say, the military substance of Ciiina, sliaped and led 
by ca])able men of other races, may be a more formidable 
thing than even Lord Wolseley has ever contcmplatevl. 

A. Micnn;. 

This admirable articU' be rtatl in conjunt tinn uitli the Russ-ian view, 
as, unc onsciously, expressed by NJr. W. liatnes Stcvcin in his account of 
Colonel (jlramhclichsky 's e\|>l )iations, whieh, whciher purely sciciuihc or 
not, Irave, as a niaiter (jf fact, led to die Rus.sian oc riijeilu^n ihe Pamirs. 
'1 Foreign (Jiricc would seem to l>e under a delusion, apparently due to 
])ersonal considerations - the giowih of years and pcih<ip-» to > tlehcalc 
for mention — as to the ccriainiy (#f a ( 'hinese allianr e; whilst U is no doubt 
to the interest of Ru:tsia lo >ow dissension or distrust betwten Knglind 
a»»<J China, partly by talking of the (uih/ing Mission ol Russia in ( ‘entnd 
Asia, uith whicfi Chinese ( ruelty is alleged to inieifere. 'ibis talk is in- 
dulged in by the Power that persecutes Jews and non ** Creek onhodox ’ 
secis ns freely as it is by oiuseives, who ha\e allowed t)r enabled Afgltans 
lo subjugate or to prartu ally dcsttoy tlie independent tribes that prevented 
t!ie a'pproximaiion of the supposed Afghun and (dunese boundaries so 
as to form a continuous frontier witli tlie Hindukiish against a Russian 
invasion of India. 7‘he chiinjs of Hokhara, cndorserl, if not invented, by 
Russia, as those of Afghanistan are encouraged by ns, are equally shadowy 
or of recent date ; but those of China are alike ancient arid, so far as 
they go, real, even as regards Hunxa, respecting which we seem lo enforce 
the vague and ever-contested suzerainty of Kashmir, We trust that the 
Chinese Minister in London, m hose remarkable memorial on foreign rola« 
tions we q*u>te in the next article, will Ire able to cement an alliance between 
tills country and China, whicli, being basetl on commercial considerations, 
shall outlive the impending fluctuations of political party in Kngland, 

Since going to press we liave received a small volume on ** Missionaries 
in China,” published by E. Sraiitord, which we hope lo review in our next 
issue. The author is Mr, Michie, than whom there is no better authority 
on tlie subject. He sympathises both with the missionary and the China 
aspects of the question, but he conclusively shows, that unless Missionary 
establishments are placed under the supervision of China oflScials, Mission- 
. aries*^ ill coritinue to be treated by a people ** that is most tolerant to all 
religions, as intruders who, under ibc cloak of religion, introduce all sorts 
of bated foreign innovations and the interference of foreign powxr in their 
' intern^^lfairs.” 

Editor, 
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CHINA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

• 

WiiKN the newly-seni Chinese Minister to London and 
Paris, His I^xcellency Sieh Ta-jen, had been there a short 
time, he addressed a Memorial to his Sovereign on the 
])resent state of China’s foreign relations. 

In the warm weather, he said, he could not go to Italy, 
because Rome Is uninhabitable at that time of year, and 
the Court is out of town. He spent the hot months 
in studying the ohl documents he found in the Legation ; 
and In lh(; Memorial he wrote, and which has now been 
published in China, he describes the contrast between the 
politics of the days of Kwo Sungtau in 1S77 i87tS, and of 
the pri‘sent time. In November he intended to visit Rome, 
when the King and Minister of J^'oreign Affairs were at 
home. In the interval he made himself more thoroughly 
acquainted with the difference between the present and the 
past attitude of England anti France towards China. For- 
merly they used their strength to make trouble ; and when 
opportunity occurred through souk; change in events, they 
became mon.* pressing and unreasonable. In those days 
foreign Ministers went to China ; but the time was not come 
for China to send Ministers to the* West. The Ministers 
of foreign States proceeded to various cities in China and 
watched the state of things. They useil to be in the habit 
of e.xercising pressure and using force to compel China to 
grant privileges. They made treaties with other States to 
join them in e.xercising this pressure. If we, says the writer, 
gave them privileges, they showed little sign of gratitude. 
If we appealed to their sense of generosity, they did not at 
once respond. If we made treaties, with the hope of re- 
straining them within limits, they could not be persuaded to 
hold to them in their entirety. So things went on for many 
years, Kwo Sungtau went to Europe in 1877, the first man- 
of the rank of governor of a province, who had gone. He 
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was born on the banks of the Siang River, which flows into 
theTungting Lake, and was a friend and neighbour of Tseng 
Kvvofan, the first Marquis Tseng, and of his son the second 
Marquis, autlior of ‘ China: Her Sleep and licr Awakening.” 

K\vo Sungtau is severely rebuked in the memorial for 
his errors as a diplomatist. He is stated to have been too 
ready with schemes ami too voluble in speech. Where 
China was free to act, he introduced needless limitations. 
What other States had a clear right to, he hesitated about 
granting. This is how the matter stood. The merchants 
of the Western kingdoms, says the memorialist, make 
wealth their aim. and regard great [>nnciples as of subor- 
dinate importance. 'Dieir ambassadors and consuls, aware 
that China had no Ministers in foreign countries to discuss 
matters in debate with the heads of the I'oreign Depart- 
ment, took ad\fantagc of this state of affairs to put forward 
one-sided views, and pressed importunately for various pri- 
vilbges which appeared to them desirable. Now all tins is 
changed. Intercourse is smoother. There is more friend- 
liness. Designs injurious to China have ceased. Differences 
in many matters have been e.xchanged for harmony. 'I'hc 
Minister then adds, that he has found, in interviews with 
high -officials in England and !•' ranee, and with the nobility, 
that the wish is sincere to be in good relations with China. 
They have ceased to think contemptuously of China. 

For this change he sees four causes, i. The Tung King 
war ended without France obtaining the idemnity she de- 
sired, The French are angry still with Jules Ferry for 
his failure. The Western kingdoms then learned for the 
first time tliat China would not listen to threats. 

2. Chinese Ministers w'ere sent to foreign countries, and 
by residing there, they learned to understand the affairs of 
foreign States and their habits of thinking. China by these 
jiew, developments has greatly improved the relations be- 
t^veen herself and foreign States, w'hich is seen in the intro- 
ductij||n of a* previously unknown element of sympathy. 

. ' 3. ;The Chinese navy and coast defences are an appreci- 
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able advance on the past, and give to ’China an increase of 
dignity before foreign nations. 

4. To this should be added, that her pupils have done 
•well at college examinations abroad. As a rule, they have 
stood high : and it has become recognised that the Chinese 
intellect is not inferior to the European. 

The memorialist then proceeds to say that the task of the 
Chinese is now easier than before. Let him meet each case 
as it arises, with coolness and wise deliberation. Four things 
he mentions as important; i. To remove commercial ob- 
structions and to foster the customs’ revenue ; for if foreign 
trade suffer, the revenue must suffer also. 2. The mainte- 
nane’e of peace between the missions and the people : if 
there be disorder and riot among the Christian converts and 
their neighbours, the magistrates must exercise their au- 
thority. 3. Chinese emigrants ought to be protected, for 
the credit and good name of the Ciovernment. 4, There 
ought to be facilities for the distribution of Chinese home 
products as widely as possible, to increase the wealth of the 
producers. There is much call for the wise ingenuity of 
Chinese Statesmen in finding a way to remove all abuses 
as they arise. 

At the end, the memorialist speaks just a word in refer- 
ence to the audience question. Etiquette requires that the 
Ministers of foreign States should i^e the Sovereign. This 
is recognised in all foreign countries. If an audience is 
refused, it is not considered respectful. The newspapers of 
England and France speak of the matter in such a way that 
the privilege of audience is certain to be pressed for. ft 
would be well that China should be ready with an ansvrer 
to this request. 

The comment of the Shanghai native editor on this docu- 
ment is very laudatory. He praises Sieh Ta-jen for his 
diplomatic wisdom, and for the kindly way in which he deals . 
with the question of China’s foreign relations in all its bear- 
ing^. This might have been expected, for the tone of the *• 
native press is and has been rather favourable to the Govern- 
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merit The policy of the statesmen of the present is the 
policy of the newspaper writers. Tliey praise a statesman 
who maintains peaceful relations, and they prr'<5e Sieh Ta- 
jen because he is also in sympathy with the Government 
There seems to be too much praise ; but doubtless the minis- 
ter is right in his opinion that China has improvcdiher posi- 
tion by adopting international rules of mutual cour;i;sy, and 
that she ought to carryout this policy as far as possible. 

The native press in China has not yet developed a criti- 
cism unfavourable to the Government In this respect the 
Chinese native press differs entirely from that of japan and 
of India, It supplies interesting political news, it suj^iorts 
the Government policy, it acquires telegraphic information, 
and makes early announcements. It is moral in tone, Con- 
fucianist in teaching, and favourable to an increase of foreign 
intercourse. The writers of leading articles take pleasure to 
show the bearing of foreign events on Chinese relations, and 
rei^eal a natural aptitude for j>olitical writing. But no pro- 
gress has yet been matle in party politics. 'I'he efforts of 
the native press to obtain copies of documents not inserted 
in the Peking Gazette result in the {niblic gaining such 
information on Government policy as this memorial contains. 
It is.interesting, if only for the circumstance that theever- 
active cen.sor.ship decided that it should not go into the 
Gazette. • 

In the recent riot at Wuhu, the second [)ort uj) the Yangtse 
River, the real cause of the burning and robbery was no- 
thing but the old foolish storiesagainst the Roman Catholics. 
Men dressed in silks were seen directing the mob. In a few 
hours several thousand pounds worth of proi)erty was de- 
stroyed, which the Government will of course pay for. Two 
days before the riot, the missionaries sent word of the in- 
tention to burn and rob, to the Taotai in charge, and by 
vigour the riot might have been prevented. Hence Sieh 
Ta-jen’s policy ‘s no doubt right. 


A Looker-on. 
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CO LO N E L G R A M BC H E F F S K Y’S 
‘EXPEDITIONS IN CENTRAL ASIA, A'ND THE 
RECENT EVENTS ON THE PAMIRS. 

Ykau by year the Western world lakes a greater interest in 
the regions of Central Asia, especially in the district known 
as the Pamir Plateau, on the northern slopes of the Hindu 
Kush Mountains. It watches the gradual "absorption into 
the Czar’s dominions of the wild pcoj)le of those parts, and 
awaits with expectancy, — and, it may be truly added, appre- 
hension, — the time when the three great Powers who govern 
Asia will have common frontiers. 

Russia is ceaselessly active on her south-eastern frontiers. 
.She is ever extending them, and introducing her peculiar ci- 
vilization into the newly-acquired provinces. Expedition after 
expedition is despatched to investigate the outlying districts, 
so that the Russian Government is now fairly familiar with 
the characteristics of the territory which lies between their 
.south-eastern frontiers and Thibet and India. 

I had the pleasure last winter of making the acquaintance 
In St. Petersburg of an explorer who has added much to-the 
stock of knowledge possessed by the Russian Government 
in thc.se regions ; and as the Englislivpublic have only heard 
of him through the meagre, telegrams of the foreign corre- 
spondents of the daily papers, I purpose in the present paper 
to give sonic account of his travels .ind adventures, compiled 
partly from his own lips and partly from a lecture delivered 
by him. 

I allude to Colonel, — until recently. Captain, — Gramb- 
cheffsky ; who is now, — Preshevalsky being no more, — 
accounted as one of the most indomitable and indefatigable 
Russian explorers of Central Asia. 

The Colonel comes of an old Polish aristocratic family, 
settled in the government of Kovno. Born in the year 1855, 
on the 1 5th day of January (old stjde), he is now in the prime ' 
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of life. Some idea of his personal appearance has been ob- 
tained from the portrait published in the last Asiatic 
Ouartj:rly Rkview. The bca 7 t idlal of a sportsman — for 
he is renowned both as a sportsman and a traveller — he is a 
man of unusually fine physique, being big in proportion to his 
height, which is six feet two inches. His clear and healthy 
compkixion is in marked contnist to the pale faces of those 
of his countrymen whom one meets in St. Petersburg. 
Nevertheless, he was far from well when I met him; and 
there were indications of his wonderful constitution having 
been seriously impaired by the intensity of the cold and the 
severity of the hardships which he has had to suffer. At- 
tractive as he is at first sight, he is even more so on a.closcr 
acquaintance. W'hile his face is remarkable for its g^cnial and 
kindly exjwession, his manners have an easy grace peculiarly 
his own — a combination of the bearing of a rough and 
simple soldier and that polish for w'hich the older aristocracy 
of Poland were so famous. 

The burly soldier has fought and ble<l in the Russian ser- 
vice. Educated at Warsaw, at the Military Academy, he 
received, at the termination of his .studies, an official appoint- 
ment in the 3rd Division of the Imperial Bodyguard.statione<l 
in that city. Despatched to Turkestan in 11876, he served in 
that province in the capacity of Adjutant to the Russian 
“ Hotspur,” .Skobeleff. , Though, at the time, only 21 y«;ars (<f 
age, he took an active part in all the winter expeditions of 
that energetic soldier, being present at the storming of Makh- 
ran, and at other .scenes of desperate fighting with the sa- 
. vage tribes of Turkestan. 

After the man-stealing Turcomans had been brought under 

ibjection, the Colonel was drafted to the frontier town of 
Marghilan.in the province ofEergistan. Here, for the lengthy 
period of sixteen years, he served as the Assistant Governor 
of the town, and also as Special Frontier Commissioner. His 
duties, in the latter capacity, consisted mainly in settling all 
disputes arising between the natives and the semi-civili^ed 
tri^ .;i%utside the frontier, and in delineating the frontier line. 
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The years spent at Marghilan were not thrown away. The 
Colonel’s passion for sport led him to investigate the neigh- 
bouring countries, and to study their languages. It was not 
long before he became familiar with Sart, Kirghiz, the various 
dialects of Kashghar,* and Persian. 

His first expedition took place in 1885. In this year he 
succeeded, though not without great difficulty, in reaching 
Khotan from his head quarters at Novo Marghilan." About 
this time, Cary, the British Salt Commissioner, also undertook 
an expedition into these regions on behalf of- the Indian Go- 
vernment. The two travellers did not however meet. While 
Cary passed through Khotan from the south, Grambeheffsky 
was penetrating it from the west. A little while previously, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Preshevalsky had visited the same 
regions. 

Grambeheffsky during this expedition acquired much valu- 
able information concerning Khotan and its inhabitants. 
This he furni.shed to his Government, and took occasion at the 
.same time to point out how Russian merchants might supply 
the natives with many articles of commerce at a lower price 
than that which English merchants were demanding. His 
hint did not pass unheeded. It has now come about that 
a considerable portion of the trade formerly monopolized by 
English merchants, in these and other regions of Central Asia, 
has passed into Russian hands. Alh'ding to this fact, a 
German newspaper wrote some time back as follows : ‘‘ In a 
commercial sense, Russia holds the first place, after England, 
in the northern portions of Afghanistan ; in a moral sense, her 
victory in that country is of much more serious import. The, 
propagation of her prestige has proceeded apace. Towns in 
which Pinglishmen dare only make their appearance wh^n 
attended by a strong convoy, are traversed by Russian com- 
mercial agents freely and without fear. Russian Jews and 
Sarts from Tashkendand Samarkand are the pioneers of the 

• Kasbghar in Chinese Central Asia should not be confounded with 
Kashkar,.or Chitn-tl, which is, at present, an ally of the Indian Government. 
~-Ed. 
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Russian Government in Afghanistan. It is not by might 
alone that Russia impresses the peoples of the East. Re- 
membering the wise maxim of Skobeleff, she takes care to 
‘ Smooth over, with love and attention, the sharp strokes of 
the sword ’ — a policy somewhat more efiectiv'c than the wav- 
ering and partisan policy of the rulers of the British Empire.” 

“ Russia,” the article proceeds, “ has long since extended 
her moral influence beyond the limits of the Neutral Afghan 
Zone. To many of the tribes of that region, wearied out by 
the tyranny of Abdul Rahman, she has long since appeared 
in the character of a Saviour and Deliverer." 

In the year following that in which the Colonel undertook 
an cxj>edition into Khotan, he visited the Xnreena.- -tlu! 
sources of the Sir-Daria. In 1887 he returned to St. l\*ters- 
Inirg, having been absent 13 yeais. and sjumt eight months in 
the study of astronomy, getdogy, and other sciences at the 
Poolkova Observatory, and the Academy of Science. Then, 
fen'tified with tlie knowledge he thus gained, he start<;d on 
an expedition for tlu; Khanate of Kandshoot,* on the nortli- 
ern slopes of the Hindoo Koosh, anil explored, not only 
this district, but the surrountling countries, including Kaftiri- 
stan. “ the C(>untry of the mibelievers," a province little 
known to European travellers. 

'I'he funds fi>r this exjjcdition were, provided, so the Colonel 
informed me, partly by, the Russian G(;ograj)hicaI Society, 
partly by the Czarevitch, who has always evinced a lively 
■interest in his investigations. 'I'he total amount this explorer 
received did not, however, exceed seven thousand roubles 
^ = about g^Sco), a fact which in itself should be a sufficient 
answer to the charge, to which I shall allude later on, that 
hts mission was of a political character. As a matter of fact, 
his purse proved too slender for his means, and consequently 
he experienced many unnecessary inconveniences and.hard- 
ships. Ultimately, as will be seen below, he ran short of 
funds, and was compelled to borrow from a friend in Kash- 
ghac^he sum of four thousand roubles. 

* This is our ** Hiinza.” — En. 
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Considering how inadequate his outfit was, it is astonishing 
that the Colonel was able to accomplish so much. The de- 
tailed results of his travels he has given in a series of lectures, 
and in several books of travel. One of these works, for 
which the Russian Geographical Society granted him the 
sum of one thousand roubles and a silver medal, is considered 
by the Government of such importance that it is forbidden 
to be sold to the public. Only a hundred copies were printed 
of it, and these were distributed solely amongst the higher 
Government officials and generals of the staff. 

Some idea of the explorer’s labours will be obtained from 
the following account of his expedition in 1890, during which 
he and his companions nearly lost their lives, owing, as he 
asserts, to their inhospitable treatment at the hands of the 
Indian Government. 

The following is a translation of the account of the Cap- 
tain’s last expedition, as given in his own words: — 

"The late and cold autumn of 1889 delayed the usua 
thawing of the snow on the mountains. This was followed 
by great heat, which caused the snow to thaw in masses ; 
the mountain streams overflowed, and bursting from their 
banks washed away the bridges, and in many places de- 
stroyed the roads. 'I'he advance of the expedition was 
therefore much hindered, for we were forced to repair the 
bridges and mend the roads. After emerging from the 
valley of the Bolshoi- Alaja (Alai), we moved towards 
the Trans- Alaisk mountain range, expecting to reach 
Shoognan through Koodara and the Pamir table-lands.. 
The Trans- Alaisk mountains, however, turned out to be 
covered with snow, which had already become so porous 
that it would not bear the weight of our horses. Added to 
this, in every direction there rushed foaming mountain tor- 
rents, the crossing of which occasioned us great trouble. 
The thawing of the snow was accompanied by threatening 
avalanches of snow. We managed, however, to pass across 
the river Mooksoo with great danger; but we found it an utter 
impossibility to get across the Trans- Alaisk mountain range. 
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Having fatigued and injured our horses in this vain attempt, 
we were again compelled to return into the valley of the 
Alaja. The above-mentioned circumstance forced me to 
tuni to the’ west and tnarch to Shoognan by a circuitous 
route, via Karategin, Vachija [Wakhan ?]. and Darvaz, pro- 
vinces of Eastern Bokhara. 

The Khanate or Bekstvo of Karategin constitutes a con- 
tinuation of the valley of the Aiaja, and lies on both sides 
of the river Soorkh Obi (Red River). I hc inhabitants here 
are partly Khirgize and partly Tadsheks. The only repre- 
sentatives of the fauna of Karategin whicit we saw, were 
wolves, fo.xcs, martens, marmots, and hares; of edible. birds 
(game), the stone grouse. Beartled eagles were, however, 
exceedingly numerous. The; natives hail many talcs to tell 
of the amazing sagacity and cunning of these birds. They 
related, for instance, that these birds will, on perceiving a 
herd of horses, drive it to the edge of a pn cipice, aiul then, 
with blows from their enormous wings, scare the joung 
foals so that tliey tumble over and pilch headlong into the 
depths below, and thus become their pr<.-y. They also re- 
lated that the eagles are invariably fond of marrow, and 
that, in order to free this delicacy from the bone, they will 
rise with the bone up to an immense height and let it droj). 
The bone is of course, broken into bits, and the delicacy 
can then be devoured w'ith ease. 

Leaving Kargeena, wc traversed the pass of Gardanee- 
Kaftar, situated on the ridge <,)f Peter-thc-Great, and thus 
reached Vachia, a small Khanate, situated on cither side of 
the river Ching-Obi, />., the “ Muddy River.” Amongthe 
ridges of the “ Peter-the-Great ” mountain range, wo met 
with wild goats, grazing in wonderful meadows of Alpine 
vegetation, also with an extraordinary number of marmots. 

The mountain sides here are clothed with rich pasture 
grass, which attracts large numbers of the migratory popu- 
lation even so far as from Central Bokhara ; and we came 
ac jsf one or two small lakes in the mountains, rich in 
aquatic birds, especially in the red ducks of the |*amir. 
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7 'he Khanate (Bekstvo) of Vachia is inhabited solely by 
Tadsheks. These are a people of Aryan origin. They 
are tall, and have a dark and very hairy skin and handsome 
*and regular features. That the population is poor may be 
ascribed mainly to their laziness, as, in contrast with other 
parts of Central Asia, we saw large tracts of land in 
Vachia entirely neglected, which in every respect were suit- 
able for cultivation. During our journey forward we passed 
through villages literally hidden in a verdure of rich gardens. 
Here were found growing in abundance, walnuts, apples, 
plums, cherries, etc. The only cereals that were cultivated 
were wheat, barley, beans, and fia.\. The last mentioned 
plant was sown solely for the sake of the oil e.xtracted from 
it. Its fibre.s were used as fuel ; for the manufacture of yarn 
is unknown in this region, as indeed it is all through Central 
Asia. 

From \'achia we journeyed on through the Gooshon Pass 
in the Darvas range to Darvas, and on the 7th July entered 
Kala-i-Kumb, the capital of Darvas. The name Darvas is 
probably derived from the word “Darvasa,” that is, “a gate,” 
as the river Pandsha, breaking tlirough the mountain range 
in this place, runs in a narrow galley, not unlike a large gate 
in appearance. Local tradition, however, pretends that the 
derivation of the name is to be found in the word “Dar-baz,” 
i.c., tight- rope dance, and connects with it the following 
legend: “Under the Prophet Mahomet, the conquest of 
Darvas was committed to his brother-in-law Ali ; but the 
inhabitants offered such a heroic resistance to the Arabian 
forces, that it proved impossible for Ali to take the country 
openly. Thereupon, he decided to employ stratagem, and for 
this purpose disguised himself as a rope-dancer, and came to 
the capital of Darvas. The people of Central Asia are still 
passionately fond of tight-rope dancing, and in order to wit- 
ness an entertainment of this kind will collect from 'the. 
most distant villages. It was on an occasion like this, 
whilst the whole of the inhabitants were collected within 
the walls of the town,- and their attention engrossed with * 
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this amusement, that they failed to observ'e how the Arab 
forces were gradually approaching the gates. Ali, perched 
above on the tiglit rope, was, however, able to observe 
every movement of tlie Arabs ; and at the proper moment' 
he gave the signal. Then, pretending to be tired, he des- 
cended to the ground, and at the very moment when the 
ruler of the country was in the act of presenting him with a 
gift, he drew a small dagger from the folds of his drttss and 
killed him. The Arabs had by this time forced an entrance 
into the town, and found it an easy task to slaughter thtr 
people and j)ossess themselves of the country, whicli, in 
memory of the means by which its subjugation was effected, 
has been called by the Arabs. Darvas.” 

Darvas, as well as Karategen and X'achia, has been held by 
Bokhara for no longer a period tha;i thirteen years. This 
country is situated on citlier side of the river Pandshu, 
whose course flows through a narrow gully, in some places 
not more than too to 120 fathoms wide. Tvery available 
scrap of land is ploughed and cultivated, 'i'he houses are not 
unlike those of the Little Russian peasantry;* but are white- 
washed with a particular f)reparation of alabaster, which 
gives them a glazed appearance. 'I'he vegetation of the 
country is (juite amazing ; notwithstanding the great eleva- 
tion of the land, grape vines, pomegranates, and fig trees are 
never covered in winter or summer ; nevertheless they attain 
gigantic dimensions. Grapes are tilso to be found in a wild 
suite in the mountains. Peach, apricot, apple, jiear, plum, 
and walnut trees grow in plenty, also mulberry trees, which 
are e.xtensively cultivated, not on account of the silk cul- 
ture, but for their fruit, as the berries ripen early and keep 
the whole summer. The people avoid giving the mulberry 
plant too much water, to avoid making the berry watery 
and tasteless. _ The mulberry, together with the peach and 
.the apricot, forms a staple article of consumption with the 
, people, who dry the fruit for winter u.se, grind it to powder, 
and then mix it with wheat for baking purposes. 

* Th' ilHitewa-shecl thatched cottages of the Little Russians are almost 
exactly like those to be found in our own country. 
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The inhabitants of Darvas are called T^dsheks. They are 
[Hire Aryans and of exceptional beauty. The women are 
especially lovely, with their pale delicate faces, remarkably 
tegular features, and wonderful eyes. The inhabitants are 
Mahomedans of the Sunnite and Shiah sect, much devoted 
to their former rulers and hostilely inclined towards Bokhara. 
The women, on meeting a man, do not cover their faces, 
though they concealed themselves from us strangers. It is 
to be regretted that the impression of the idyllic beauty of 
the women of Darvas is quite annihilated by their incredible 
dirtiness : they do not wash their linen, but wear it until it 
falls in rags off their shoulders. It is quite natural that, 
living under such conditions, they swarm with vermin. 
Vice and dirt breed amongst them a variety of deadly 
diseases, prominent ainongwhich are veneieal disorders and 
affections of the skin and eye. The latter complaints are 
aggravated b}'’ the intense heat and the perpetual dust. 
During our stay at Kala-i-Kumb, the heat, even at 9 p.m. in 
the evening, remained at 30' to 31'" Celsius (88" Fahrenheit). 
The dust is raised from the sandy shoals of the river Pand- 
sha. As the villages of Darvas arc situated on either side 
of the banks of the river Pandsha, the current of which is 
too strong to permit its being crossed in boats, the luitlvcs 
use the inflated skins of goats, sheep, and horses in crossing. 
These skins are expanded with air. 'Phe swimmer, on cross- 
ing, grips the skin firmly between his knees, and whilst the 
left hand is employed to choke up the opening through 
which the skin has been inflated, the right is used as a 
rudder. In this manner the swimmer crosses the river. 
This kind of navigation is, however, fraught with consider- 
able danger, and is only possible among the aborigines, ac- 
customed as these are from childhood to look upon the 
water as their native element. Heavy articles are trans- 
ported in the same manner, the skins for this purpose bding 
tied together to the number of twenty, and then overlaid 
with boards so as to form a raft. A raft of this description 
is caj^able of bearing about a ton in weight, and can be 
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steered by four persons. During the winter months, the 
water in the river is low enough to admit of its being 
crossed in the rough boats of Bokhara, called kaiques. 

The equipment of the e.xpedition for our further journey 
detained us in Kahi-i-Kumb for five whole days. Then 
we received the first news of the state of affairs in Nortliern 
Afghanistan ; viz., that the Emir, Abdurahman- Khan, had 
managed to conquer the provinces of Char-V'^elaet and 
Badachman,* and that the Afghan troops were moving 
towards Shoognan. bearing that the military operations 
would interfere with my progress through .Shoognan and 
the 1 lindoo-Koosh, I entered into corre.spondence with the 
ruler of Shoognan, Said Akbar Shah, and quickly pre.ssed 
in the direction of the upper portion of the River Pandsha. 
The way lies along the right bank of llu'. river, and is often 
nothing more than a cutting through the rocks, or a narrow' 
bridge, terminating on one side in a {)recipice. In some 
places these ledges are so narrow' that we were often com • 
2jelled to take the i)ackages from the backs of our horses, 
and carrv them ourselves ; and even when the animals 
were unsaddled, we letl them with trouble by a halter 
round their necks and bodies. A fall of rocks, near the 
boundary of Roshan, had blocked the roail for a distance 
of several miles. It was found inq^ossible to clear it, and 
w'e were consequently obliged to ]>ass through the very 
difficult pass named Akba-e-Oozbay. About the 20th 
July, w'e neared the frontiers of Roshan, where we were 
met by an emissary from Said Akbar Shah, with a letter, 
in w'hich the ruler of Shoognan informed us that the 
Afghans had taken possession of half of his country, but 
that we should nevertheless be his w^elcome guests. At 
the .same time. Said Akbar Shah warned me that all the 
roads were occupied by Afghan troops, and that, if I were 
•determined to proceed to the Hindoo- Koosh, it would be 
nece-ssary for me to obtain the consent of the leader of the 
Afghan forces. I'o this end, I immediately wrote a letter 

• Badakhshan ? 
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to the commander of the Afghan armies, Shah-Said- 
Dsharneilj,* and despatched it with Maston, an Afghan 
officer whom I had freed from slavery among the Khirgise 
*of the Trans- Alaisk Mountain Range. This man had 
been marching in our company for a month and a half, and 
was therefore convinced of the purely peacable intentions 
of our expedition, and its scientific purposes. He could 
thus, if necessary, bear testimony to this effect to the 
Afofhan commander. 

We soon received a reply from .Shah- Said- Dsharneilj, 
by which we were informed that our party could not be 
j>ernntted to proceed into the interior, without permission 
from the Itmir, and reciuestcd to retire from the frontiers 
of Afghanistan. Together with this letter, the Afghan 
commander despatched a large detachment of cavalry to 
observe our movements. These took up a position on 
the left bank of the river Pandsha, exactly opposite our 
encampment. We w-ere only separated by the river, 
which in this particular spot is about 8a to too sash- 
janes (560 to 700 feet) wide. Knowing that the Afghan 
army was excited b}' war, and fearing an unexpected attack, 
I decided to avoid this risk, and retreated into the valley of 
the river Vanclv. Here I learned that the ruler of Shoognan 
had shut himself up in Kala-i-Vamar, the capital of Roshan, 
and was prepared to make a desperate stand in that city, 
being surrounded by Afghan troops. There being no road 
from the valley of the Vanch to Pamir, I was compelled to 
force myself through the difficult pass of Silaje,t and once 
more cross the Darvas mountain chain, and thus return to 
Vachia. This particular pass is covered on either slope by 
glaciers, the w^estern one being six miles in length. It was 
not only difficult to make progress over the glacier, but 
even dangerous, for its surface was broken by innumerable 
deep fissures, over which we were» compelled to construct 
bridges of planks, and lead our horses across. In concluding 
my description of Eastern Bochara, I may add that the 

t See n.ap. 


* Corruption for “ General." 
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population are Tadshek, and that their occupation mainly 
consists of agriculture. The richest iron mines at the source 
of the river Vanch also provide the natives with a good 
livelihood, and . every house contains a furnace for smelting 
iron ore. \*anch iron is so w'ell known that it has a good 
market, not only in Eastern Bokhara, but in Baduchan* and 
the Khanates of Pamir. Besitles this, the population of 
Vanch are passionately fond of hunting; the game being the 
mountain goat, which is numerously represented in the 
mountains ; and for this sport a special breed of coursing 
dogs is kept. 

Shortly after the expedition had left Vachia, I received 
a letter by special messenger from Shah- Said Dsharneilj, 
informing me that he had forwarded my letter to the Emir, 
and would inform me of the result. This fact made me 
decide to proceed through Karategin and Koodar.a to Pamir, 
anjl then await the reply on the boundaries of Afglianistan. 
On the road to Koodara, we visited one of the trysting 
places of the famous Pamir robber- chieftain, .Sahib Nazar. 
The fame of the robber-chieftain and his woiulcrful life are 
known for hundreds of miles around, and I expected to meet 
with a fierce warrior. When he came into our camp, sur- 
rounded by his sons and suite, I was exceedingly surprised 
to find him to be a very sickly and insignificant old man. 

There are innumerable legends about him. Almost all 
the passes of the Pamir are connected with his name in some 
way or other. Thus, for instance, in Lesser Pamir, there is 
the “Saudegir Tern,” f.^., the “ traders’ mountain,” where 
Sahib Nazar was wont to conceal himself and his band, and 
rob the caravans proceeding from Baduchan * to Kashgar. 
Having learnt one day that a rich caravan was proceeding 
along this road, under the convoy of forty-six fully-armed 
trader-s, he edneealed his men in a recess, and himself, dressed 
as a'poor, broken-down hative, set out to meet the caravan. 
Sahib Nazar then made friends wdth the chief of the caravan, 
and s^n, by small services, wound himself into this man’s 

* Badakhshdn ? 
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heart to such an extent, that he was •allowed to graze his 
horses. On reaching the spot where his men were concealed, 
the robber chieftain drove away the horses during the night, 
^summoned his men, and massacred the convoy, thus possess- 
ing himself of the goods with which the caravan was laden. 
A fair idea of his daring may be formed from the fact, that, 
shortly after Russia took possession of the province of 
Fergistan, he swooped down into the valley of the great 
Alai, and drove away a thousand horses from the new sub- 
jects of the Czar. .Yfier making my acquaintance, Sahib 
Nazar commenced to talk, and personally related many 
episodes from his wonderful life, lie closed his account 
with .an exceedingly characteristic anecdote, complaining 
that his field of operations was now mucit circumscribed 
owing to his neighbours being powerful kingdoms, such as 
Russia, China, and .Xfghanistan ; that there was now no 
more scope for adventure ; that the world was too small for 
him. He also remarked that he had .spent all his life*in 
robberies and depredations ; but being desirous, in his old 
age, of making his peace with “ God and man,” he had 
dispersed his band, and that, having called his sons together, 
he had commanded them, under penalty of forfeiting his 
blessing, to desist from robbing any more ! ! For the space 
of three years he had lived in a peaceful and God-fearing 
manner ; but nevertheless, all depredations committed, no 
matter how far away they may have been from where he 
wa.s, were invariabl)'^ attributed to him. His neighbours 
concluded that his repentance was nothing more than weak- 
ness, and endeavoured to revenge themselves for what they 
had suffered at his hands in former years. One of his sons 
Hudai Nadir, was captured by the Khirgize in the valley 
of the Alai, but, fortunately for him, he was not recognised 
as the son of the Sahib Nazar. He was, however, suspected 
of being connected with him ; and having bound him, his 
captors resolved to carry him before the local authorities. 
The youth, knowing well enough that, once before these . 
functionaries, he would immediately be recognised, and that 
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his fate would not be an enviable one, availed himself of a 
suitable opportunity, and striking with his sword one of the 
Khirgize who escorted him, and whose horse was the best 
of the lot, sprang on the steed, and was soon hidden from 
sight. This incident particularly exasperated the old gentle- 
man ; and he called his sons together once more, gave them 
his blessing, and commenced the old life of adventure once 
more. Sahib Nazar, personally, treated us with great kind- 
ness, furnishing us with money, with guides, and provisions. 
Having made presents to the robber chieftain, wc parted as 
friends, and we gathered amongst other information, that 
Kala-e- Varna was already taken by the Afghans, and that 
.Said Akbar Shah had fltxl into the boundaries of Bokhara, 
and that the Afghans were committing untold atrocities in 
the conquered provinces. 

* The population of Shoognan, numl>ering some zoco 

families, had fl{;d to Pamir, hoping to fmd a refuge in the 

Russian provinces. 'Flm local Chinese authorities at Pamir 

detained the refugees under a variety of pretexts, and on the 

arrival of the Chinese frontier guanl, the refugees were cruelly 

driven back to Shoognan, where the Afghans, ai>prised 

of tlieir arrival, treated them with unparalleled brutality.* 

After leaving .Sahib Nazar, we descended into the valley of 

the I^Iurg-Obi river, and for three days we were constantly 

meeting with dense crowds of refugees from Shoognan, 

trj'ing to make their escape into the frontiers of Russia 

from the fury of the Afghans. Sick and wounded stragglers 

brought up the rear of these companies; and the pictures of 

miser)^ which presented themselves to our eyes were such 

as arc only possible in A.sia, where a ruler, having possessed 

himself of the territory of another, considers himself justified 

in destroying the entire population. We did all wc could 

to alleviate their sufferings, binding the wounds of the 

wounded, and sharing our rations with them ; but this 
« 

• A vivid idea of the stale of affairs in Central Asia. Both Russia and 
Rngl^d are in comparison to China benefactors ol the poor and angels of 
n> .-d|l May they continue to work side by side ! 
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could only be as a drop of water to the. sea. On descending 
into Pamir, we found ourselves between the cordons of the 
Chinese and Afghan armies; and it was with great diffi- 
culty, and at the expense of much diplomacy, that we 
avoided coming into conflict with either of them. The 
Khirgise of the place refused to have any dealings with us, 
and we were compelled to rely on our fortune and skill in 
hunting for food. To add to our difficulties, winter was 
approaching. The whole region around was covered with 
snow, and it became difficult to procure fuel from under 
the snow. Added to tliis, life in the tents was becoming 
more burdensome with the thcrinometer at — 20'’ Cels. 
( — 20.' Cels. = ~ 16' Reaum., or = --4’Fahr.) =4’ below 

zero. (F Cels. — “ Fahr.) 

.Under such unfavourable conditions as these we spent 
on the Pamir, constantly moving from place to place, almost 
t\v'o months ; viz., August and September. At last, on the 
ist October, I received a reply from Abdurahman Khan, .in 
which he categorically refused to permit the e.xpedition to 
enter Kafiristan. 

Seeing that there was nothing more to be done, I pro- 
ceeded to carry out the .second plan of instructions given 
me by the Geographical Societ)*, and descended into the 
basin of the river Raskeem-Daria. To conclude with the 
Pamir, I mav add that this table-land e.xtends from the 
Trans- Alai chain of mountains to the Hindoo- Koosh, at 
a mean elevation of 12 to 13 thousand feet The Amoo- 
Daria pursues its course in this table-land. This river and 
its principal tributaries drain four valleys, the bottoms qf 
which are covered with good herbage, which provides 
pasturage for numerous herds of wild sheep (Ov^s Poll). • 

In these regions we meet bears. Kaftans (or Asiatic 
panthers), wolves, wild goats, foxes, weasels, etc. ; and on 
the lakes we saw enormous flocks of ducks, geese, and 
other water-fowl. Fish was also exceedingly plentiful ; for 
instance, the Lake Bulou-Kool yielded at one draw with a 
small net over 2 h poods (90 lbs.) of very delicious fish. 
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Trees were conspicuous by their absence. The only place 
where there was any forest growth was along the Murg- 
Obi river. I term the whole of the table-land “ Pamir,” in 
view of the resemblance of the valleys to each other. The 
natives, however, only apply the name to the valley of the 
great lake of Pamyra, and the river of the same name. 
Other parts of the neighbourhood are known under differ- 
ent names ; thus the lake of Yashil-Kool, the valley of the 
river .Mcchoor, the valley of the Ak-Loo, etc. 'Phe most 
imposing is the lake of Yashil-Kool, which is over thirty 
versts (20 miles) in length, with an average width of five to 
six versts. Numerous legenils are connected with this lake, 
in which the fertile imagination of the nomad strives to ex- 
press its admiration and explain the magniheence of the 
surrounding scenery. 

■* The Pamir is far from being a wildi.-rness. It contains 
a permanent population residing in it both summer and 
winter. The inhabitants are by no means numerous ; but 
this is because tin,* natur.d conditions of life hinder their 
increase. 'Phe Noniacl of (Central .Asia wf)uld not be so 
hard to please as iKJt to become tliuroughly accustonn.Hl to 
the surroundings of life <jn the I’amir. I laving pasturage 
for his cattle, he w<mld b(;comc reconciled to these con- 
ditions, were not the natural growth of the j)opulation 
retarded, until quite rccentl)’, by the continual raids of the 
semi-civilized independent tribes of the neighbouring 
Khanates. The conditions of life have now changed, and 
the population is increasing to a marked extent. JUit not- 
withstanding the [)roximity of Ru-ssia and the comparative 
civilization of China, slavery on the Pamir is flourishing ; 
moreover, ,jhe principal contingents of slaves are obtained 
from Chatrar, Jasen, and Kanshoot, Khanates under the 
protectorate of England. 

We found the Raskeen mountain range obstructed with 
snow, and we therefore had to transport our luggage on the 
backs of Yaks. After descending into the rich forest in the 
baj^n of the river Raskeen Daria, we warmed ourselves 
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and got rid of the oppressive feeling attending continual 
danger. In our camp there again were heard the merry 
Cossack melodics, not sung for so long a time. On one of 
the branches of the Raskeen Daria ; viz., at the rivmlet 
Elee-Soo, we found a natural vapour bath, in the shape of 
hot springs, the temperature of which reached as much as 
47° Cels. (117'’ Fahr. ). 

We spent October and November in investigating the 
basin of the Raskeen Daria, and during the S[)ace of fifty- 
five days only twice came across human beings ; viz , witli 
the Britislt expedition under the command of Captain 
Yountrhusband and a robber band of Kanshootis. these 
latter being on tlieir way to plunder on the great caravan 
road between Jarkand and Cashmere. Captain Young- 
husband was gefing from India to Kanshoot* This young, 
man earned for himself a name by his bold journey on 
horseback from Peking to Caslimerc iltrough the whole of 
China. He was accom[)anied by a small convoy of Beng.al 
soldiers, pundits, and numerous servants. f W'e met on tJie 
most friendly of terms, and as my expedition had bivouacked 
-earlier than CajHain Younghusband’s. the captain thus be- 
came my guest and remained so for the space of almost 
three days. The expeditions together presented the intcr- 
^csting spectacle of an assembly comprising twenty different 
nationalities. Our meeting with the 'robber band of Kan- 
shoolis took place at the sources of the river Saltor. a branch 
'of the Raskeen. In order to husband as much as possible 
.the strength of the men and horses, 1 made it a practice to 
leave all the heavy baggage belonging to the e.xpedition on ” 
the main road, and to perform all llank excursions with one 

Ilussians iu Central Asia. (Reuter’s Telegram.) .Simla, September 
2ist, 1891. The news of the exclusion of Captain Younghiisband from Little 
Pamir by the Russian authorities is confirmed. The Russians, it is further 
announced, claim supremacy over the Little Pamir and the Alichur Valliy. 

t Russian officers and soldiers, who have come in contact with our 
Indian officers, always express surprise at the immense number of servants 
and articles of luxury attending our military expeditions, a practice which- 
is unknown in the Russian army. 
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or two followers only. On one of these occasions, when I 
was only accompanied by a Cossack,* of the name of Matio- 
jeff, I, one ev-^ening, unexpectedly came across some fires. 
As we had not come across a single human being during 
the space of forty days, the apparition of these fires could 
not do otherwise than alarm me, I immediately dismounted, 
and hiding in the underwood, went as near as possible.to 
the encampmentof the unknown people, in whom I recognised 
a band of Kanshoots, numbering about So men, who were 
evidently bent on some pillaging excursion. Being well ac- 
quainted with their morals, I did not account it wise to appear 
before them alone, and having waited until it had becomecom- 
plete twilight, we reversed the shoes of our horses and then 
led them as carefully as possible along the stony bed of the 
river, hastening back to the expedition, from which we were 
about sixty miles distant. After two ckiys had elapsed, the 
band approached near our encampment, and having caught 
sight of the e.xpedition sent out their messenger for a parley, 
Wc then made it known to the band, that, notwithstanding 
my friendship for the ruler of their country, my dignity as 
a servant of the “ Great Wdiitc Czar " could not permit any 
one to be plundered in my presence. Therefore, notwith- 
standing that I was convinced that the band had no hostile 
intentions against the ex[)editio'n, I firmly demanded, not 
only that the band should return home, but that its re-appear- 
ance within rifle-shot of our e.xpedition would be considered 
as an opening of hostilities against us. The Ivanshoots, 
having once more sent an envoy with a declaration of loyalty 
'and good-will, turned back. Later on, I heard that my 
firmness had saved a party of Khirgise, who were returning 
with the money they had earned for transporting baggage 
in the expedition belonging to Captain Younghusband. 
The Ijasin of the Raskeen Daria was investigated by us for a 
distance of over 1250 versts (about 830 miles). The basin of 
this river is perfectly adapted for cultivation and bears many 
traces of it in the form of ruins of villages, tanks, canals, 

* TIk j^ossacks are from Turkestan, /,e. Tartar Cossacks. 
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etc. In one spot in this wilderness an*immense abandoned 
burying-ground gave ns an unusually melancholy impression. 
Every pathway, every projection of the rocks here was 
covered with ruined fortifications. It was apparent that 
man had fought to the last extremity ; that not wishing to 
abandon the places he had settled in, he had given way 
only to force. The basin of the river has been turned into 
a desert by the systematic raids of the Kanshoots ; but 
when this occurred, it is difficult to find out, as the dry 
climate of the country assists in the preservation of the 
traces of culture. Thus the place looks as if man had only 
abandoned it yesterday, whereas the most minute inquiries 
have*ihown that the Raskeen was already empty within the 
memory of tlie parents of the present generation. The hills 
surrounding the Raskeen are entirely uninhabited, in con- 
secpience of the unusually small quantity of rain which falls 
on them. W’getation is only possible at the bottom of the 
valleys, which are the only places capable of being artificially 
watered. Besides, these shallows are covered with dense 
growths of mountain topal, willows, gigantic byshes of 
brambles, tamarisks, wild rose, etc., all of which, being inter- 
laced with climbing plants, form so dense a tliicket that we 
had to use our axes to cut a way through them. An)ong 
the animals we met with in the basin of this river may be 
mentioned the wild sheep (papia), red goats, antelopes, 
whole flocks of wild asses. Asiatic j^anthers, wolves, foxes, 
martens, mountain partridges, various species of ducks, and 
many kinds of birds, many of which vve killed. 

Towards the latter portion of November the frost almost 
the whole time remained at an average of -24" or -27'’ Cel- 
sius. Both shores of the river Raskeen were cov'ered with 
a thick layer of ice, whilst the middle of the river remained 
open. In consequence of this, the crossing of the river was 
an exceedingly dangerous affair. 

On the 25th of November we reached the newly-erected 
Cashmirean fortress of Shachedulla-Chodsha, situated at a 
height of about 12,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
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Seeing the utter impossibility of passing through this wilder- 
ness of Thibet in the winter months, I addressed a letter 
to Colonel Nisbet, the British Resident in Cashmire, re- 
questing him to permit the expedition to winter there. I 
also at the same time commenced, without delay, to collect 
provisions. In the vn'cinity of the fortress we met twenty 
families (tents) of Khirgize, who wore occupied in the con- 
veyance of caravans through the Himalayan mountain range 
into Cashmire. I turned to them for provisions, but they 
not hav'ing any to s[)are, we were obliged to send men into 
Cashgar in order to purchase all we required. Taking ad- 
vantage of the time that ( lapsed until the stores were forth- 
coming, I left the expedition at Shachcdulla Chodsha', and. 
accompanied by two guides, set out myself for the Kara Koo- 
room pass, which is 18,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
In this high plateau we met with exceedingly inhospitable 
weather. The frost registered was 35 Celsius (31 be 
low zero, Fahrenheit) ! and was accompanied by seven.* 
winds, which compelled us to return when halfway on (nir 
journey from Kara Kooroom. On this journey we came 
across literally a valley of death. Here were lying about 
the bodies of horses, aiul scattered around bales of goods. 
There were, howev'er, no traces of human beings. It 
turned out that a caravan <jf the Cashmire merchant Chalik- 
Baja had been overtaken by the cold. Having lost their 
horses, the men threw away their burdens and fled to 
Shachedulla Chodsha. 

On the 14th .September the stores arrived, and rumours 
coached us that Colonel Nisbet had made arrangements not 
to permit the expedition to enter into the frontier of Cash- 
mire. I thereupon decided to go in the contrary direction of 
the river Kara-Kosh, and thus mount the plateau of 'Phibet, 
endeavouring in this manner to traverse it and thus reach 
the inhabited portions of Thibet. After having examined 
the deposit of nephrite described by Schlagentweit, situated 
on the road in the vicinity of Shachedulla Chodsha, small 
in compar’ to the quantity 1 had seen a year previously 
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on the shores of the river Raskeen- Daria, we, on the 26th 
of December, bade farewell to the surrounding’ mountains- — 
the last whose crests were covered with vegetation, — and, 
tfxfter leaving the bed of the river Kara-Kosh, mounted the 
plateau of Thibet, the average height of which in this spot 
was about 17,000 feet. This portion of South-west Thibet 
is a wilderness in the full sense of the word. The, country 
around is undulated and intersected in every possible direc- 
tion by low, gentle, hilly ridges, deep cavities, and in them 
there are more or less deep lakes. The soil is salty and 
.sandy ; vegetation, with the exception of the roots of the 
Terskin plant and scanty patches of j’ellowish coarse grass, 
does * not exist. Moreover, only the above-mentioned 
growth is found in those hollows and cavities in which flow 
water originating from the scanty rain or the thawing of the 
mountain snows. Notwithstanding that the region offered 
such a scarcity of flora, we came across small drov'es of wild 
sheep, red goats, and a distinct species of }’ak. On the 
track of these animals wolves followed. As regards bipeds, 
the only birds we came across were crows. The frost kept 
33 “35 Celsius (31 below zero, Fahrenheit), and was 

accompanied with severe winds, which changed into a hurri- 
cane at mid-way. It was so cold that the tears, caused by 
the wind, had not time to flow down the cheeks. They 
were frozen on the eyelashes. Snow there was none. The 
springs were all frozen. We managed to obtain w'ater for 
making tea by melting ice, whilst our poor cjuadrupeds 
remained without drink. During these terrible days of 
privation the expedition reached the utmost limits of physical 
endurance. From the information I had gathered, I .knew 
that on our road, in the basin of the Y urung Kosh, we should 
come across some hot springs ; but days passed, whilst we 
travelled from dawn until late at night, without reaching 
these springs. After three days of marching on the Thibe- 
tian plateau, we reached the mountain chain dividing the 
river Yurung Kosh from the basin of the river Kara Kosh. 
Having discovered a passage across this range at a height 
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of 19,000 feet, as soon as It was day-break we pushed on 
farther. The horses were enfeebled from thirst. I felt that 
our end was approaching. Nevertheless, we were obliged 
to push forward, no matter what happened. If I turned' 
back without obtaining water, neither horses nor men would 
be capable of [>erforming another passage through this 
wilderness. Until the 29th December, 1889 (o.s.) we pro- 
ceeded without stopping, and only at one o'clock at night 
we managed to reach the hot si>rings; having, in the mean- 
time, lost one-third of our hor-es, and having abandoned in 
the desert a portion of our baggage. I'lie water wc pro- 
cured from the sjjrings turned out to have such a loathsonu': 
taste that it was drunk even by the horses with aversion. 
On the following day the drojjping down of the horses con- 
tinued. To add to our misfortunes, a snow-storm com- 
menced to rage. The wilderness was covfu'cd with a thick 
carpet of snow. Our guide refused to conduct us. Having 
rested .several da3’s at the hot springs, I determined to go 
back. As it was imj)Ossiblc for us any longer to lift our bag- 
gage, we were compellcti to pick out from it all those things 
which were absolutely necessarx', .and make them up int(v 
separate bundles, which wc covered with felt and fallen 
stones, in order to save them from the wind and the curiosity 
of the wild animals of the country. .AH the articles of less 
importance wc threw ax^'a)*. .All that I took with me con- 
sisted of my diar3% photographic plates, instruments, guns, 
and an insignificant sum of money that still remained to me. 

On the 31st December we started on our return journey, 
and pitched our ejuarters for the night at an elevation of 
18,000 feet, at the entrance to the pass we had lately come 
through, to which I gave the name “ Ru-ssian.” The snow- 
storm and the hurricane roared about us w'ith incredible fury. 
We all gathered together in the sole remaining tent that 
was entire, one which had been presented to me prior to my 
departure from St. Petersburg by His Imperial Highness^ 
the Grand Duke Dmetry Constantinovitch, and did our best 
to warm oarselves by our own breathing. Our Cossack 
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orderly became afflicted with hallucinations. I do not know 
what my fellow-travellers felt, but it seemed to me that we 
were freezing to death, and that there was no hope of saving 
the expedition. Knowing from long experience that in the 
mountains the most violent snowstorms leave off before 
the dawn, we, exactly at midnight, after collecting our last 
strength, dragged ourselves to the pass, to the summit of 
which there remained about twelve versts (nine rhiles) to 
traverse. It commenced to be light at seven o’clock in the 
morning ; consecpiently, by moving at the rate of two versts 
an hour, we might reach the highest point of the pass at the 
time of sunrise. I'or once fortune befriended us. As we 
ascended the inclined plane of the pass the snow-storm 
became more quiet, and when we reached the top, it Avas 
almost a com[>lete calm. Having clambered up to the top 
of the pass, I awaited all my companions, and having let 
them go on before, followed. Almost all of us had our 
extremities frost-bitten. 

We had only just commenced to descend the pass when 
the snow-storm began to rage with increased strength ; hut 
it did not any longer present to us its former danger, as we 
Avere partially sheltered by the surrounding hills. 

On the 4th January, after passing eleven days at an. alti- 
tude of not less than 1 7,000 feet, Ave again approached the 
bed of the river Kara Kosh, that is to say, the place Avhich 
we had left on the 26th December. Immediately after this 
I entered into communication Avith the Khirgize, wandering 
about Shachedulla-Chodsha, AAdio, after receiving us in the 
most friendly manner and supplying us with tents and pro- 
visions, set out Avith five camels to fetch the things we had 
throAvn away in the desert. The Khirgize brought Avith them 
a Cashmirean officer, who gave me three letters from the 
British resident in Cashmire, Colonel Nisbet. These letters 
were all of the same tenor, and had been sent to me by 
different roads. They contained the refusal of the East 
Indian Government to permit a Russian expedition to enter 
the confines of Cashmire. The Cashmireans confirmed the 
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knowledge we were, already in possession of, viz., that the 
entrances into Cashmire had already been occupied by Cash- 
mirean troops. 

As the expedition was com[)letcly di.sorganized, we agaiyi 
returned to Shachedulla-Chodsha. Thence through the 
Kiljan Pass we entered into the kingdoni of Kashgar, where, 
after eight months’ camping out in tents, we quartered our- 
selv'es for the first time under a roof. Out of the thirty-si.x 
horses with which I had left Shachedulla-Chodsha in the 
middle of September, I brought back with me to Keljan 
only eight, and even these were of no use for further jour- 
neying. The equipment of the e.xj>cdition had partly been 
thrown away and partly rendered entirely useless. • Our 
money was all sjient, and we were in such .straits that we 
should even have been satisfied if we could only have sue 
cecded in reaching Margellan in safety. From this difficult 
position we were extricate<l by the Secretary of the Russian 
Consul in Cashgar, who, notwithstanding that he did not 
know whether I should ever be in a position to repay him, 
sent me as a loan Rbs. 4.000 {£464). 'J'his money permitted 
us again to equip ourselves and set out for further work. I 
determined that, as we had come to grief in entering Thibet 
from the west, we would endeavour to enter it from the 
north. In the middle of I'ebruary we jiroceeded further 
eastwards along the no|-ihern declivity of the Kooen-Loon 
mountains. Whilst amidst the heights of Khotan I learned 
that the expedition of Colonel Pjevlzoff was wintering in 
the oasis of Nija, and that one of the members belonging 
to this expedition was to be found in Khotan. I of course 
hastened to Khotan, where I was heartily received by the 
mining engineer, Bogdanovitch, the Geologist of the expedi- 
tion. As my instruments had received serious damage, I set 
out for Nija (see map, “ No. i8”) in order to verify them, 
and also chiefly to verify my astronomical observations by 
those of Colonel PJevtzoff. 

On the 7th of March I arrived at Nija, where I was met 
with real h^ Jirtiness and hospitality by the members of the 
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Thibet expedition. Among my dear fellow-workers I 
passed a whole w'eek, and thanks to the touching attention 
of all the menibers of the expedition, was able to rest my- 
self both in soul and in body. Colonel Pjevtzoff personally 
corrected my instruments and entered the corrections in the 
journals of the expedition. 

On the 15th of March, after having bid farewell to Colonel 
Pjevtzoff and his followers, I marched south to the gold wash- 
ings of Sdoorgak. Notwiihst.inding the early time of the 
year, the w'ashings were occupied with crowds of people. 
Most of the gold in tliese regions is found in the old dried- 
up beds of the rivulets of rivers, or by sinking shafts in the 
gold-bt;aring sands, sometimes to a depth of 60 arsheens * 
(140 ft.). 

P'rom Sdoorgak (see “No. 19 " in map) I set out for Poloo 
along the hills of Tokoos Davan, where Nicholai M. Pre- 
sheval.sk}', of never-to-be-forgotten memory, had been before 
me. The inhabitants of Poloo met us wu’th c.xceeding joy, 
and bore w'ith them a long way in front of the village a 
photograph of His Majesty the Czar and the Imperial 
family, which had been presented to them by the late 
Colonel Preshevalsky. I was much touched at this meet- 
ing; and there at once sprung up the most friendly relations 
betw'een the expedition and the inhabitants, which neither 
the enmity of the Chinese authorities in Kerija, nor the 
strictest orders directed against the e.vpedition, could shake, t 
Easter we spent at Poloo, in the greatest possible festivity ; 
and at the same time a great holiday w'as arranged for the 
inhabitants. 

On the second day of Easter, having left my baggage at 

♦ 

♦ I Arslieen^2j feet English. (?) 

t The Chinese authorities, during the Captain’s sojourn at Poloo, posted 
up an order on the wall, forbidding the inhabitants to supply his expedition 
with food or provisions. I'his order the Captain tore down, and brought 
back with him to St. l\*lersburg. It is a very interesting document, and 
printed in Chinese and another language. The Captain showed me this 
and also one or two letters he had received from Capt. Younghusband. 
From tlve latter, the two explorers seem to have chummed like old 
friends. 
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Poloo, I set out for "Kerija, being invited there by the Ker- 
jan Amban. This official, making a pretence of indisposi- 
tion, declined to hav^e a personal interview, and at the same 
time gave orders forbidding the inhabitants of the country 
to sell us anything whatever. The Chinese soldiers now 
assumed towards us an insolent and Impudent manner, 
apparently wishing to come into collision with us. Knowing 
the cowardice of the Chinese soldiers, 1 came to the conclu- 
sion that they were acting from orders, and on that account 
encamped on an open spot outside the town, where I might 
at least be able to have recourse to self-defence. At the 
same time I receiv'ed information from the Cossack orderly 
Jozjakaeff, who had been left behind with our baggage, that 
a Chinese official had made his appearance at Poloo, and, 
together with the assistance of the inhabit.ints of that place, 
was destroying the road between Poloo and Thibe-t. The 
road leads through a narrow defile with perpendicular side.s; 
tbe pathways leading over precipices by means of beams, 
the destruction of which di.sconnects all communication. 
Naturally, I immediately ha.->tenecl to Poloo. '1'he.Chim‘sc 
official, having learned of my arrival, fled through the hills 
to Kerija, whilst I then, with the active assistance of the 
population, commenced the repair tff the roatl, which the 
Chinese had spoilt. Soon after this I became involved in 
a tiresome corresjiondCnce with the official of the Kcrijesk 
district, who obstinately demanded my return, whilst catogo- 
rically refusing my entrance into Tliibet, on the ground that 
I was “ not in possession of a Chinese passport.” As I un- 
'conditionally refused to fulfil the demand of the Kcrijan 
Amban an^l energetically made preparations for the journey, 
th is official then sent out against the expedition a body of 
horsemen, ordering diem to take us by force if w'e did not 
in the space of three days leave Poloo of our own accord. 
1 knew that, as we possessed a large supply of cartridges, we 
might defend ourselves for some time, but also had to confess 
that the Chinese, sooner or later, ivould be victorious. To 
surrcndei imyself of my own free will to the Chinese I natu- 
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rally could not think of, for that would iJe risking the loss of 
our journals, our plates, and other materials of scientific im- 
portance, obtained by us so dearly. At this critical moment, 
tl!e sympathetic inhabitants of Poloo came to our assistance, 
and agreed to furnish us with the necessary quantity of bag- 
gage — animals and carriers, also to take upon themselves the 
wrath of the Chinese for the assistance they had given us. 
In return for these serv'ices, I gave the inhabitants of Poloo 
all my remaining store of silver, amounting to about 5 jamb 
{circa £7$). 

(^n the 5th of May, at sunrise, we set out on our journey, 
and on the loth inst. were already on the Thibetan table- 
land. 

It tran.spirecl however that we had mounted at an inoppor- 
tune moment. The table-land attains an altitude of more 
than 16,000 feet, and life on it had as yet not commenced. 
The ice and the snow had not begun to tliaw ; and the pro- 
curing of water from beneatli the ice was accompanied with 
incredible difficulties. The frost kept at 20" to -24'' Celsius, 
and was felt by us the more, as only a few days previously, 
we were residing in Kerija and enjoying the heat at a tem- 
perature of 31' Celsius in the shade. 

The.se swift changes of temperature especially affected our 
baggage animals, which commenced to fall. Nevertheless, 
we obtained some light on the couiTtry for a considerable 
distance, and verified our work in this portion of South-west- 
ern Thibet by astronomical observations. The character 
of this table-land quite reminded us of the more western 
portions of this same table-land, which we had visited in’ 
the winter. It consists of the same salty, sandy wilderness, 
intersected with low, hilly ridges, forming deep hollows with 
immense lakes. The only difference consists in that there 
is here incomparably more grass and more animals, especially 
wild yaks, which keep together in large herds. Besides, our 
journey made it evident that through Poloo from South-west- 
ern Thibet, there was a road leading to the more inhabited 
portion of Thibet, only presenting difficulties the first three 
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days, i.e., along the bed of the river Kooraha, being perfectly 
convenient farther on. This road is however only acessible 
for travelling three months in the year, from ist of July to the 
end of September. Not being in a position to live lortg 
enough in this table-land to await the event of a warmer 
season, we turned to Poloo, and on the 5th of June proceeded 
further into Khotan, where we arrived in the very midst of 
the influenza. This sickness, after going the round of Europe, 
reached Turkestan in the winter months, and in the .spring 
broke out behind the Tjan Shan mountains, and after mov- 
ing farther and farther to the east, at last reached Khotan. 
There were several separate cases of this epidemic t^ven 
j'eported in Poloo, at an altitude of about 9,000 feet. The 
influenza hardly spared a single one of my followers, finding 
a fruitful soil in their constitution, weakened by privations. 
As regards myself, It attacked me with great severity, since 
I was not ijuite restored from the heavy sickness which had 
afflicted me in the autumn. July, August, and Scptcmibcr 
we spent in investigating the basin of the river Teznaff, the 
central stream of the river Varkend Daria, and the eastern 
slope of the Kashgar mountain range, that is to say, places 
almost completely uninvestigated by Europeans. The basin 
of .the river Teznaff afforded an especially large harvest for 
science, being almost densely inhabited by settlements of 
tribes of mountaineers, 'highly interesting (in an ethnographi- 
cal respect). The first intimation of the e.xistencc of these 
mountaineers was given to the learned world by the P'orsyth 
expedition (1873 -1874). This information is however very 
• inaccurate, because none of the members of that expedition 
personally visited them ; but made their statements concern- 
ing them from information founded on inejuiries from others, 
I visited these mountaineers in the winter, and afterwards, 
during the summer of the following year, studied their cus- 
toms in detail and gave full information concerning their most 
important peculiarities in my letters to the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, in December, 1 889. 

During Jie latter portion of August we arrived at the town 
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of Yarkand, where we were again met By the expedition of 
Capt. Younghusband ; which, having returned into India in 
1889, had been in the spring again liberally * equipped by 
the Hast Indian Government, and, together with a large suite, 
had been sent out to Kashgar. This time, Capt. Young- 
husband arrived before me in Yarkand, and endeavoured to 
repay me for the hospitality shown him a few montlis before 
in the deserted basin of the river Raskeen. 

After having visited the eastern shores of the Kashgar 
mountain range, we, at the end of .September, arrived at 
Kashgar, whence, having rested somewhat and [)artaken of 
the hospitality of the Russian Consul, we proceedetl to Osh, 
in b'ergislan, along tlic right shore of the river Kizool-.Soo, 
and through the iip[)er branches of the river Markan-Soo. 

d'iie following are the results of this journey : — 

1. Investigations matle for a distance of 7.200 versts 
(about 5,000 miles) of which more tlian 5,000 (3,515 miles) 
were in places formerly never investigated by Huropeans. 

2. These bearings corroborated at seventy-three different 
astronomical points, and verified with the observations of 
Colonel Pjevtzoff, also with tlie labours of the Pamir expedi- 
tion and the contem[>orary works of Hnglishmen. 

3- 350 altitudes lixetl with the assistance of tlie aneroid 
barometer, etc, 

4. During all this exploration the e?q:)edition made system- 
atic meteorological observations three times a day. 

5. Rich geographical and ethnographical materials have 
been collected, illustrated by 240 photographic plates of types 
and views of the places visited. 

6. Notwithstanding that a large portion of the collection 
had to be abandoned on the Thibet plateau, the expedition 
brought back with it three large bo.xes of geographical 
specimens, a collection of eggs, a collection of reptiles, 
(crawling and invertebrate) a small herbarium, an entom©- 

* Capt G. seemed very much impressed at the liberality shown by our 
Government in fitting out our expedition, as regards both its scientific and 
other apiwat us. He said he looked like a beggar dr a vagabond, when first 
met by his fellow-travellers — to such straits bad he been brought. 
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logical collection, a small geological collection, and specimens 
of the various beds of nephrite to be found in Kashgar, and 
also the tools employed by the aborigines for working this 
mineral. 

7. The whole time a journal was kept by the expedition, 
which consists of 4 volumes. 

All the scientific material acquired by me has been put at 
the disposal of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society.” 

And thus ends the account of the travels of this compara- 
tively young and energetic exi>lorer. Others may have done 
more tjhan he ; but few have accomplished so much with the 
scanty resources and means at his command. Capt. G. — 
now Colonel, has returned to h'ergistan to the scene of his 
former labours, and it is not improbable that we shall hear 
more of him should his life be spared, and that he will be a 
worthy follower of the great Col. Preshevalsky. 

Every sane Englishman will atlmit that his country cannot 
hope to engage Russia successfully without the aid of allies. 
A conflict between these two countries would now no longer 
be correctly described in the words ofBismarck,as‘‘ A struggle 
between a whale and an elephant,” but rather as“ a struggle 
between an elephant and a not over- fed lion” — the Hon being 
our handful of soldiers in India and the few men England 
might spare from Home and the Colonies. Even at the 
present moment, the Imlian army has enough to do in keep- 
ing order in Ikirmah and the turbulent hill tribes of the 
frontier. What would happen, should a formidable insur- 
rection take place, and attack us in the rear while the hardy 
troops of Russia, unspoilt by civilization, engage us in the 
front, is terrible, but not difficult to imagine. 

A wise people prepares itself for every contingency. 

It does not rely on Afghan buffers, subsidies to treacher- 
ous Asiatics, Chiae^ walls, consisting of useless restrictions 
aad over-zealous officials, to guard the frontiers of its pos- 
sessions. It should not deem it becoming to be constantly 
in trepidation as to the intentions of another Power, but should 
set abou*^ jFaising a force of armed men, numerous enough to 
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protect its interests. If England is to be* supreme among the 
nations of the earth, it is not enough that she be the first 
naval Power. She must also be, as in days, alas ! gone by, 
t]ie first military Power. She would then have no need to be 
inhospitable to a Russian explorer who craves permission to 
winter in a Cashmere village. Not only would it be deemed 
undignified to cast about for absurd reasons for refusing such 
permission, but she would welcome Russian merchants into 
the Indian Empire. Indian tea would be drunk in Russia, 
and so further improve the commercial relations between the 
two countries ; and the two countries would be able to work 
side by side at the civilization of Asia. 

That Central Asia stands in great need of being reduced 
to order, the narratives of Colonel Grambeheffsky and other 
travellers amply show ; and if this region be, indeed, as phil- 
(dogists tell us, the locality in which our ancestors in the far 
and dim past resided, it is only fitting that we should take 
its civilization in hand. Much of it is habitable, and could 
be colonized by our surplus populations. A learned Asiatic 
with whom I was conversing on this subject, the other day, 
who had travelled all over Europe, and was well acejuainted 
with its peoples and their political life, gave expression to the 
followingprophecy : “ You j)eoi)le of Europe, you have come 
from the East, and when you cannot live in Europe any 
more, you will go back to the East. you are all cramp- 

ed up, cutting one another’s throats for a [)altry strip of 
territory, while in Asia there is room enough for you all.” 
There is little doubt that in these words there is much truth. 
Half the quarrels and wars of Europe are of economic origin.* 
If the French and the Germans possessed large colonies in 
Asia, to which they could send their surplus populations, 
they would not be so ready to slaughter one another by 
hundreds of thousands for the sake of a strip of land, which, 
were it in Asia, would not be found marked on an ordinary 
sized map. If, however, war is to be a thing of the past, 
the struggle for existence in Europe will become so intensi- 
fied, that not only the Jews, but also large portions of those 
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nationalities whose ancestors came to Europe before the 
dawn of history, • will prefer to return to the countries 
whence they came, rather than to remain in Europe and die 
of starvation. 

England and Russia should, each of them, recognise the 
fact that they have, together, a mission to perform in the 
East, and that each, by seeking no undue advantage over 
the other, will benefit humanity at large. A struggle for 
supremacy would be madness ; for whichever might be the 
victor, the other would be so weakened that the semi-civil- 
ized hordes of China would soon snatch from him the fruits 
of his hardly-won victory ; and would go\a rn the provinces 
now subject to liinglisli and Kussian dominic-n with unheard- 
of rigour. Sooner than tliat bhigland and Russia shou!^.l 
come to blows over Constantinople or the IN'rsian (iulf, it 
would be b(;tter that th(“y should, in conjuncli(jn with China 
and France, annex the whole remaining portions of .'\si,i, 
and thus do away with the robbery, viohmee, and opj)res- 
sion chronic in the States lying between the llrilish, Rus- 
sian, and Chinese frontiers. 

These ideas will be laughe 1 at by short-sigliteil peoj»l<;. 

They will be called visionary. But a very im[»>rtant fact is 

aptto be overlooked, 'bhe Chinese are an int<‘!ligent peoj>le, 

and should they ever turn their attention t(j the modern art 

of war, England and Rbssia, in order to retain their Eastern 

possessions, would have to keep tjuartcred permanently in 

Asia an enormous army. It is folly to give way to usele.ss 

apprehension. But, on the other hand, it is greater folly to 
• 

cry " Peace, peace, when there is no jjeace" ; and no f)nc who 
takes an interest in the political equilibrium of Asia will be 
found to deny that a struggle between Ru.ssia and England, 
whatever the result, would be suicitlal, so far as their Asiatic 
interests are concerned — that it would mean practically 
haftding over the whole of Asia to the Chinese. 

W. Barnes Steveni, 
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Notk on “ R?:cr:NT Events on the Pamirs.” 

It has not transpired yet whether the treatment to which 
Colonel Grambcheffsky was subjected the winter before last 
at the hands of our Indian authorities has any bearing on 
the recent incidents which have occurred in the Pamirs. 
As has been stated in the papers, the Colonel had not, as 
was at first surmised, any hand in the arrest of Captain 
Younghusband. Those who have read my article in the 
preceding number of this Review will have been prepared 
for this announcement. The warm feelings of friendship 
which the Colonel entertains for the Indian officer made it 
antecedently probable that he would avoid being employed 
on so distasteful a duty. 

No doubt the Russian authorities, notwithstandiiig their 
politeness, took a malicious delight in arresting Captain 
Younghusband and Lieutenant Davison ; but it would be 
folly to assume that the attitude which they have taken up 
with regard to the Pamirs has been provoked by our treat- 
ment of Colonel Gi'ambclieffsky. Their real object is to 
checkmate, if possible, the endeavours which they believe 
the Indian Government are making •* to lock together the 
frontiers of Afghanistan and China.” Such indeed is the 
assertion made in a recent interesting article in the St. 
Petersburg JVoz'osti. “It was,” says this paper, “after 
General Abramoff succeeded in taking his detachment 
across the Trans- Alaisk range, with the object of passing 
through the Pamir in the direction of Tchatral, ar.d in 
carrying his artillery through the highest mountain passes, 
that the English have begun to evince particular concern 
with regard to Vachan, through which it is possible to enter 
the 'I'chatral valley by the Barogelsk pass. The English 
regard this possibility as a matter of some importance in 
reference to the defence of India. 

“ The expedition of the English Agent, Younghusbarid, 
had for its object, as is well known, the formation of an 
understanding between the Chinese, the owners of the 
eastern portion of the Pamir, and the Afghans, whose 
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western frontier extends to this region. In other words, 
the Englisli desired to lock together the frontiers of Chinese 
and Afghan territory, to seize the intervening portion of the 
Pamir, which was thoroughly surveyed by the Russians in 
iS83,*and in this way to bar the road to Tchitral. 

“ From the facts which have transpired concerning our 
movements in the Pamir, we have reason to think that 
Russia’s action w'as the logical reply to the intrigues of the 
English, and that the appearance of the much-talked-of 
Goorkhas from Gilgit \vas powerless to hinder the further 
prosecution by Russia of her constant policy of firmness in 
Central Asia." 

This {irobably represents the official view in Russia about 
recent events. It is evident that whatever may be the 
opinion of an uninformed section of luiglishmen, who pooh- 
pooh the idea of attaching importance to those events, not 
only the Russians, bat also our Indian authorities are alive 
to their significance, and to the fact that the Little Pamir 
is not, as stated, practically useless and impassable as an 
approach for an invading army. Englishmen, disinclined 
from considerations of expense, or slow to realize that there 
is need to make a much larger provision for the defence 
theiV Indian Frontier than at present exists, may persuade 
themselves that there is no need for apprehension ; but 
before many years have passed they will awake to the fact, 
patent enough to those who study the question, that their 
policy is penny wise and pound foolish. 

The Novosti, in the article from which I have quoted, 
gives some further information about the Pamirs, which will 
be of interest. “ Many travellers,” they say, “ have recently 
given us explanations of the word * Pamir.’ According to 
some of them, all those regions are called Pamirs which are 
visited by the iChirgize during the summer months for 
pasturage purposes. The foundation for ^jbis definition is 
supported by the Tadsheks of Tashkoorgan and the Vachaji 
of the Paimr. These tribes divide the Pamir into the lai^e 
and sraal** Pamir. In remote times, two brothers, of the 
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names of Alichur and Pamir, wandered, so some of these 
nomad aborigines relate, in these regions, and gave tlieir 
names to the Table-lands. Other travellers trace the word 
fo the designation '■ Bam-c-dttnyah' [Anylice) — ‘The Roof 
of the Wodd.' ” 

The frontiers of the Pamir are, properly considered, on 
the north, the Trans- Alaisk Mountain Range ; on the east, 
the Sarikolsk Hills ; on the south, the Hindu Kush; and 
on the west, the river Pandsha. The rivers watering the 
table-land arc the Moorgab, the Vachan Darya, the Sliaeh 
Darya, and the Gunta. These rivers have innumerable 
tributaries, which, being fed by the melting of the snows, 
begin in the autumn to dry up in their upper reaches, if not 
throughout their whole course, d'he av'crage height of the 
Pamir is 14,000 ft. above the level of the sea. The moun- 
tain chains, howev^cr, rise to a height of 19,000 ft,, and 
isolated peaks to 25,000 ft. 

The Pamir has only two seasons — a severe winter and a 
hot summer. The latter lasts only four months. During 
the remainder of the year intense frosts prevail. In winter 
the intensity of the cold is such that — 20"' R. ( - — 13'' F.) 

reached. In support of our statements as to the climate, 
we will give the experiences of the members of the English 
expedition under Forsyth. * These affirmed that on reach- 
ing an altitude of 1 2,000 ft. above the sea, many of them 
were seized with giddiness, sickness, and a singing in the 
cars, accomjx'inied by a flow of blood from the nose. 

Among the numerous pretensions of the English in 
respect of Afghanistan, may be mentioned those relating 
to Vachan, a region of about 400 versts (265 miles) long, 
and situated in the valley of the Vachan Darya. The in- 
habitants of this district number 1,700, and resemble the 
Tadsheks in their outward appearance. They have their 
own peculiar dijalect, and a good knowledge of Persian. 
The men are tall. Like the generality of mountaineers, 
they are splendid pedestrians, warlike, and expert marks- 
men. They are admirers of the Russians, and always 
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speak of the Russian Empire with great enthusiasm. The 
women boast fine features and beautiful forms. Contrary, 
however, to the usual Eastern custom, they do not, when 
in the society of men, cover their faces, but preserve the 
utmost freedom.” \V. Raknf.s StkvkKi. 

We regret that so eminent an explorer as Col. Grambcheffbky should 
endeavour to make capital out of a common{)lace incident. He had made 
it quite clear to the Indian Government lliat he was not a mere ordinary 
traveller on a scientific exf)edition, and nhen he iiemandeJ passage for 
himself and his guard through Kashmir, the Government of India declined 
permission, Col. Nisbet being, of ccnirse, merely their mouthpiece. 

It seems to us that no one has a right to enter a foreign State with 
soldiers, and so Col. GrambehefiVky has only himself to blame if Ins demand 
was not com|>licd with, I'luit he was not a mete scientific e\i)lorer recent 
events in the Pamir Iiave abundantly shown. At the same time we regret 
that the intense cold whk It the Colonel experienced on his return journey 
from Leh should have injured his ionstitution. He is suficring from an 
affection of the spine which nc<‘cssitates his going altoiU on nutehes. He 
IS now Secretary to the Agricultural Commission of 'Turkistan. 

The Russians further complain that the Indian Authorities had also been 
unnecessarily suspicious as regards IVincc Galitzin, wlto, ‘‘although he 
has lost his right arm, and was attended only by three peasant servants, 
was not allowed to return by the Karakorum pass on liis way bac k to 
Ta.shkand.’’ All we can say is that Prince Galitzin was allowed ilie ex- 
ceptional privilege of attending llic Ahgiirh mameiivre.s. The Russians 
also laugh at the Knglish Topographical Department having [)ublished 
maps marked secret, when Russia had bettor maps and on a much bigger 
scale of the regions which are regarded wiili such jealous suspicion. 'To 
this we can only reply that it is perfectly true that the Russian Foreign 
Office has always been able to gel our maps when they might he denied 
to English applicants, some of whom, indeed, could have given more in- 
formation, say to the War Office, than they expected to receive in return. 
Col. Grambeheftsky himself seems to be an instance of what we affirm. 
His invaluable autograi>h mgp, wliich we publish in this issue, has the 
serious mistake of imtting “ Hunza '' on the wrong side of the river, and 
does not mention Nagyr at all, which is on the opposite side. Yet t'ol. 
Grambcheffsky is su|>posed to have been in Hunza. A second map of 
his, wdiich we have seen, repeats tlie mistake. The Royal (Jcographical 
Society, which is siqiposed to be siijqfiied with all non-confidential informa- 
tion by the War Office, published a map of Mr. Littledale's journey, that 
puts, it is true, Hunza on the right side, but also omits Nagyr. 
the Russian Geographical Society has ])ublishecl a map which puts these 
matters perfectly right, and in this, as also in many other particulars, is 
evidently based on the last English official maps. The Russians state 
that if England would carry out their interpretation of the alleged treaty 
obligations made by Lord Ix)ftus at Livadia and St. Petersburg, the Cen- 
iral Asian question could be settled peaceably. It seems to us that 
Russia is fiir less prepared to go to w^ar at present than we arc, and thtit 
there i.s a complete reply to the articles in the St. P^rsburg Herald on 
the origin, history, and bearings of the Pamir question.* — Editor. 





4IUNZA, NAGYR, AND THE PAMIR REGIONS.* 

I WISH to record how from small beginnings, owing to 
carelessness, exclusiveness, and official desire for promotion, 
Northern India maybe lost and British interests in Europe 
and Asia become subordinate, as they have often been, 
to Russian guidance ; how statesmanship has laboriously 
invited dangers which physical barriers had almost rendered 
impossible ; and how it may still be practicable to maintain 
as independent States the numerous mountain strongholds 
which* Nature has interposed between encroacliment and 
intrigue from either *• 1 ’" Russian or the Pinglish sphere of 
action in Asia, much to the benefit of these two Powers 
and of the peace of mankind. 

When, after an enormous ex])enditure of men and money 
and during campaigns which lasted over thirty- six years,. 
Russia had conquered independent Circassia — a task in- 
which she was largely aided by our preventing provisions 
and ammunitions from reaching by sea the so-called rebels, 
although we ourselves were fighting against her in 1S56, 
quorum pan parva fui, it was easy to foresee that our con- 
duct, which some called chivalry, others loyalty, and some 
duplicity or folly, would give her tlie present command of 
the Black .Sea and lead to the subjugation of Circassia. The 
same conduct was repeated at Panjdeh, and may be repeated, 
on the Pamir, much to the personal advantage of the discree^ 
officers concerned. We have also recently discovered that, 
the holding of Constantinople by a neutral Power is not. 
essential to British interests, as we had long ago found out 
uiat neither Merv nor Herat were keys to India. Indeed 

* I began to write this paper ,as an introduction to an academical treat- 
ment of the history, language, and customs of Hunza-Nagyr, wlilfn the 
apparently, sudden, but, probably, calculated complications on that 
frontier compelled me to abandon my task for the present and to'jdiscuss 
instead the ephemeral news as they were published from day to. day ip 
the press. 
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as we give up position after position, a crop of honours falls 
to those who bring about our losses and, like charity, covers 
a multitude of political sins of ignorance or treason. 

It seemed, however, that there was one obscure corner 
whicli the official sidelight could not irradiate. V^illcy 
after valley, plateau after plateau, high mountains and 
difficult passes separate the populations of India from those 
of Central Asia. Innumerable languagesand warlike races, 
each unconquerable in their own strongholds if their 
autonomy and traditions are respected, intervene between 
invaders from cither side who would lead masses of disci- 
plined slaves to slaughter and conquest. It is not necessary 
to draw an imaginary line on Lord Salisbury’s large or 
small Map of Asia across mountains and rivers, and divid- 
ing arbitrarily tribes and kingdoms whose ancestry is the 
same, call it “the neutral zone.” No sign-board need 
indicate “the way to India,” and amid much ado about 
nothing by ambitious subordinates and jjuzzlcd superiors 
settle to the momentary satisfaction of the liritish i)ublic 
that Russia can go so far and no farther. Where the 
cold, the endless marching over inhospitable ground, and 
starvation do not show the frontier, the sparse population, 
the” unknown tongue, and the bullet of the raider will 
indicate it sufficiently, without adding to the number of 
generals or knights for*demarcating impossible boundaries. 

The reassurances given by Lords Lansdowne and Cross 
to the native Princes of India indicate the policy that 
should be adopted with regard to all the Mountain States 
beyond India proper. It is by everywhere respecting the 
c.Jtisting indigenous Oriental Governments that we protect 
them and ourselves against invasion from without and- 
treachery from within. The loyalty of our feudatories is 
most chivalrous and touching, but it should be based on 
enlightened self-interest in order to withstand the utmost 
strain. The restoration of some powers to the Maharaja 
of Kashmir «' Mne not a minute too soon. Wherever else- 
where reasonable claims are withheld, they should be gene- 
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rously and speedily conceded. The Indian princes know 
full well that we are arming them, at their own expense, 
against a common foe who is not wanting in promises, 
and who is already posing as a saviour to the people of 
Raushan, Shignan, Wakhan, Hunza, and even Badakh- 
shan, whose native dynasties or traditions "we have either 
already put aside or are believed to threaten. 

As for the small States offering a fruitful field for intrigue, 
their number and internal jealousies (except against a com- 
xnon foreign invader) are in themselves a greater safeguard 
than the resistance of a big but straggling ally, whose 
frontier, w'hen broken through at one of its many weak 
points, finds an unresisting population from which all 
initiative has disappeared. The intrigue or treachery of 
a big ally is also a more serious matter than that of a 
little State. What does it matter if English and Russian 
agents intrigue or fraternize among the ovis poli, and 
the Kirghiz shepherds of the Pamir, or advocate their 
respective civilizations in Vasin, Chitral, Wakhan, Nagyr, 
Hunza, etc. Ambitious employes of both empires will 
always trouble waters, in order to fish in them ; but their 
trouble is comparatively innocuous, and resembles that of 
Sisyjdius when it has to be repeated or wasted in a dozen 
States, before the real defences of either India or of Russia 
in Asia are reached. Indeed, so far as India is concerned, 
the physical difficulties on our side of the Himalayas or of 
the Hindukush, e.xcept at a few easily defensible passes, are 
insuperable to an invader, even after he has crowned the 
more approachable heights when coming from the North. 

The only policy worthy of the name is to leave the 
Pamir alone. Whatever line is drawn, it is sure to be 
encroached upon by either side. Races will be found to 
overlap it, and in the attempt to gather the fold, as with 
the Sarik and Salor Turkomans, a second Panjdeh is sure 
to follow. Intrigues will be active on both sides of the 
line ; and, as in Kashmir, the worried people will hail the 
fomigner as a saviour, so long as he has not taken posses- 
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sion, when tliey find his little finger heavier than the whole 
body of the indigenous oppressor. I have suffered so much 
from my persistent exposure of the misrule and intrigues of 
Kashmir by those who now hail the fait accompli of its 
jjractical annexation, that I may claim to be heard in favour 
of at least one feature of its former native administration. 
With bodies of troops averaging from 20 to 2<X), the late 
Maharaja, who foresaw what has happened after his death, 
kept the Hunza-Nagyr frontier in order. It certainly was 
by rule of thumb, and had no dockets, red tape, and reports. 
Indeed, his frontier guardians were, as I found them, asleep 
during a state of siege in 1S66, or, when war was, over, 
were engaged in storing grain outside the forts ; but peace was 
kept as it will never be again, in spite of 2,000 Imperial 
troops, first-rate roads, and suspension bridges over the 
“ Shaitan Nare,” instead of the rotten rojie-way that spanned 
“ Satan’s Gorge,” or of boats dragged up from Srinagar 
over the mountains to enable a dozen sepoys to cross the 
Indus at a time, or to convey couriers with a couple of 
bullets, some dried butter-cakes, and an open letter or two, 
who ran the siege at Gilgit and brought such effective 
reinforcements to its defenders ! 

Nor has our diplomacy becui more effectual than our 
arms, as the encounter at Chalt with Hunza-Nagyr, 
hereditary foe.s, but whom our policy has united against us, 
has shown. To us Nagyr is decidedly friendly ; but a worm 
will turn if trodden on by some of our too quickly ad- 
vanced subalterns. 'I'hat, however, the wise and amiable 
Chief of Nagyr, a j^atriarch with a large progeny, and pre- 
serving the keenness of youth in his old age, is really - 
friendly to us in spite of provocation, may be inferred from 
the following letter to me, which does credit alike to his 
head and heart, and which is far from showing him to be 
our inveterate foe, as alleged by the Pioneer. His eldest 
son began to teach me the remarkable Khajund language, 
which I first committed to writing in 1866, during the siege 
of Gilgit, and another son continued the lessons in 1886. 
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The latter is a hostage in Kashmir, to secure the good 
behaviour of his tribe, which is really infinitely superior in 
culture and piety to those around them. The father, v-ho 
is over 90, writes in Persian to the following effect, after the 
usual compliments : — “ The affiiirs of this place are by your 
fortune in a fair way, and I am in good health and con- 
stantly ask the same for you from the Throne which grants 
requests. Your kind favour with a drawing of the Mosque 
has reached me, and has given me much pleasure and 
satisfaction. The reason of the delay in its receipt and 
acknowledgment is due to the circumstance that, owing to 
disturbances ( I have not sent agents to Kashmir this 
year. After the restoration of peace, I will send [a letter] 
with them. In the meanwhile, I have caught your hem 
[seek your protection] for my son Habibullah Khan, a 
beloved son. about whom I atn 'anxious ; the aforesaid son 
is a well-wisher to the illustrious English Government. 
— Z.v’i-AK Kii.\n.” [I'he letter was apparently written in 
June last, wluai 'J'kc Times reported a “rising,” because 
the Priti.sh Agent was at Chalt with 500 men. j 

It seems to me that none but a farseeing man could, in 
the midst of a misunderstanding, if not a fight, with us, so 
write to one in the enemy’s camp, unless he Avere a frue 
man alike in Avar and peace, and a ruler Avhose good-Avill 
Avas Avorth acijuiring. As for his .son, 1 know him to be 
indeed Avell-dispo.sed to our Government. He Avas very 
popular among our officers Avhen I saw him in Kashmir, 

* owing to his modesty, amiability, and unsurpassed excel-_ 
lence at Polo. In fact, m}' friendship Avith several of the 
chiefs since 1866 has aided our good relations A\dth them; 
and it is a pity if they should be destroyed for want of a 
little “ savoir," as also “ savoir fairc," on our part. 

Between the States of Nagyr and Hunza there exists a 
perpetual feud. They are literally rivals, being separated 
by a swift- floAving river on Avhich, at almost regulated 
distances, one Nagyr fort on one bank froAvns at the 
Hunza fort on the other. The paths along the river sides 
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are very steep, involvings at times springing from one ledge 
of a rock to another, or dropping on to it from a height of 
six feet, when, if the footing is lost, the wild torrent sweeps 
one away. Colonel Biddulph does not credit the Nagyris 
with bravery; History, however, docs not bear out his 
statement ; and the defeat inflicted on the Kashmir troops 
under Nathu Shah in 1848 is a lesson even for the arro- 
gance of a civilized invader armed with the latest rifle. 
The Nagyris are certainly not without culture ; in music 
they were proficient before the Muhammadan piety of the 
Shiah sect somewhat tabooed the art. At all events, they 
are different in character from tlie Hunzas with whom they 
share the same language, and their chiefs the same ancestry. 
The Hunzas, in whom a remnant of the Huns maybe 
found, were great kidnappers ; but under Kashmir influence 
they stopped raiding since i86g, till the confusion inci- 
dental to our interference revived their gone occupation. 
Indeed, it is asserted on good authority, that even our ally 
of Chitral, Avho had somewhat abandoned the practice of 
selling his Shiah or Kalasha Kafir subjects into slavery, 
and who had so disposed of the miners for not working his 
ruby mines to profit, has now returned to the trade in men, 
“ wath the aid of our present of rifles and our moral support.” 
Nor is Bokhara said to be behind Chitral in the revival of 
the slave-trade from Darwdz, in spite of Russian influence ; 
so that we have the remarkable instance of two great 
Powers both opposed to slavery and the slave-trade, having 
.revived it in their approach to one another. Nor is a 
third Power, quite blameless in the matter ; for when we 
worried Hunza, that robber-nest remembered its old allegi- 
ance to distant Kitai and arranged with the Chinese 
authorities at Yarkand to be informed of the departure of 
a caravan. Then, after intercepting it on the Kulanuldi 
road, the Hunzas would, take those they kidnapped from it 
back for sale to Yarkand ! 

As a matter of fact, we have now a scramble for the 

regions surrounding and extending into the Pamirs by 

* 
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three Powers, acting either directly or through States of 
Straw. The claims of Bokhara to Karategin and Dar- 
waz — if not to Shignan, Raushan, and Wakhan are as 
Ifttle founded as are those of Afghanistan on the latter three 
districts. Indeed, even the Afghan right to Badakhshan 
is very weak. The Russian claims through Khokand on 
the pasturages of the Kirghiz in two-thirds of the Pamirs 
are also as fanciful as tho.se of Kashmir or China on 
Hunza. As in the scramble for Africa, the natives them- 
selves are not consulted, and their indigenous dynasties 
have been either destroy’ed, or disjjossessed, or ignored. 


In an Indian paper, received by to-day's mail (29 Nov., 
1891), I find the following paragraph : “ Col. A. G. lJurand, 
British Agent at Gilgit, has received definite orders to bring 
the robber tribes of Hunza and Nagar under control, 'i'hese 
tribes are the pirates of Central Asia, whose chief occupa- 
tion is plundering caravans on the Yarkand and Kashgar. 
Any prisoners they take on these expeditions are sold into 
slavery. Colonel Durand has established an outpost at 
Chalt, about thirty miles bejond Gilgit, on the Hunza 
river, and intends making a road to Aliabad, the capital 
of the Hunza chief, at once. That he will meet with armed 
opposition in doing .so is not improbable." 

I'or some months past the mot d'ordre appears to have 
been given to the Anglo-Indian Press, to excite public 
feeling against Hunza and Nagyr, two States which have 
been independent for fourteen centuries. The cause of 
offence is not stated, nor, as far as I know, docs one e-xist 
of sufl^cient validity to justify invasion. In the Pioneer 
Sind the Civil and Military Gazette I find vague allusions 
to the disloyalty or recalcitrance of the above-mentioned 
tribes, and to the necessity of punishing them. As Nagyr’ 
is extremely well-disposed towards the British, and is 
only driveij into making common cause with its hereditary 
foe and rival of Hunza by fear of a common danger, — the 
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loss of their independence, — I venture to i^oint oul^,,the im- 
policy and injustice of interfering with these principalities. 

I have already referred to a letter from the venerable 
chief of Nagyr, in which he strongly commends to my cat'e 
one of his sons, Raja Habibulla, as a well-wisher of’fhe 
Knglish Government. Indeed, he has absolutely done 
nothing to justify any attack on the integrity of his country ; 
and before we invade it other means to secure peace should 
be tried. 1 have no doubt that I, for one, could induce 
him to comply with ev^erything in reason, if reason, and not 
an excuse for taking his countr}', is desired. Nagyr has 
never joined Hunza in kidnapping expeditions, as is alleged 
in the above-quoted paragraph. Indeed, slav'cry* is an 
abomination to the pious and {leaceful agriculturist of that 
interesting country. The Nagyris arc musical and were foml 
of dances, polo, ibex unting, archery and shooting 

from horseback, and other manly exercises ; but the growing 
piety of the race has latterly proscribed music and dancing. 
The accompanying drawing of a Nagyri dance in the 
neigl]^bouring Gilgit gives a good idea of similar perfor- 
mances at Nagvr, 

The country is full of legendary lore, but less so than 
Hunza, where Grimm’s fairy tales api)ear to be translated 
into actual life. No war is undertaken - except at the 
sujjposed command of an unseen fairy, whose drum is on 
such occasions sounded in the mountains. Ecstatic women, 
inhaling the smoke of a cedar-branch, announce the future, 
tell the past, and describe the state of things in neighbour- 
ing valleys. They are thus alike the projihets, the historians, 
and the journalists of the tribe. They probably now tell 
their indignant hearers how, under the j^retext of shooting 
or of commerce, Europeans have visited their country, 
which they now threaten to destroy with strange and 
murderous weapons ; but Hunza is “ ayeshd,” or “ heaven- 
born,” and the fairies, if not the inaccessible nature of the 
country, will continue to protect it. 

The folly of invading Hunza and Nagyr is even greater 
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than the physical obstacles to which I have already referred. 
Here, between the Russian and the British spheres of in- 
fluence in Centrid Asia, we have not only the series of 
Pamirs, or plateaux and high valleys, which I first brought 
to notice, on linguistic grounds, in the map accompanying 
my tour in Dardistan in 1866 (the country between 
Kashmir and Kabul), and which have been recently con- 
firmed topographically ; but we have also a large series of 
mountainous countries, which, if left alone, or only assured 
of our help against a fonfign invader, would guarantee for 
ever the peace alike of the Russian, the British, and the 
Chinese frontiers. Unfortunately, we have allowed Af- 

m 

ghanistan to ann<;x Badakhshan, Raushan, Shignan, and 
Wakhan, at much lo-,s of life to their inhabitants; and Russia 
has similarlyendorsed the shadowyand recent claims of Bok- 
hara on neighbouring provinces, like Darwazand Karategin. 

It is untrue that 1 lunza and Nagyr were ever tributaries 
of Kashmir, (except in the sense that they occasionally sent 
a handful of gold dust to its Maharaja, and receiveid sub- 
stantial presents in return. It is to China or Kittii that 
Ilunza consi<lers itself bound by an ancient, but vague, 
allegiance. Ilunza and Nagyr, that will only unite against 
a foreign common foe, have more than once punished 
Kashmir when attempting invasion ; but they are not hostile 
to Kashmir, and Nagyr even sends ‘one of the princes to 
Srinagar as a guarantee of its peaci^ful intentions. At the 
same time, it is not very many months ago that they gave 
us trouble at Chalt, when we sought to establish an out- 

# 

post, threatening the road to Hunza and the independence 
alike of Hunza and Nagyr. 

Just as Nagyr is pious, so Hunza is imi)ious. Its re- 
ligion is a perversion even of the heterodox Muldi faith, 
which is Shiah Muhammadan only in name, but pantheistic 
in substance. It prevails in Punyal, Zebak, Darwaz, et*c. 
The Tham, or Raja, of Hunza used to dance in a Mosque 
and hold revels in it. Wine is largely drunk in H unza, 
and like the Druses of the Lebanon, the “ initiated ” Muldis 
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may consider nothing" a crime that is not fouhd out. In- 
deed, an interesting connection can be established between 
the doctrines of the so-called “Assassins” of the Crusadens, 
which have been handed down to the Druses, and those 
of the Millais in viirious parts of the Hindukush. Their 
spiritual chief gave me a few pages of their hitherto mys- 
terious Bible, the “ Kelam-i-Pir,’’ in 1886, which I have 
translated, and shortly intend to publish. All I can now 
say is, that, whatever the theory of their faith, the pnictice 
depends, as elsewhere, on circumstances and the character 
of the race. 

The language of Munza and Nagyr solves many philo- 
logical puzzles. It is a prehistoric remnant, in which a 
series of simple consonantal or vowel sounds stands for 
various groups of ideas, relationships, etc. It establishes 
the great fact, that customs and the historical and other 
associations of a race are the' basis of the so-called rules of 
grammar. The cradle, therefore, of human thought as 
expressed in language, whether of the Aryan, the Turanian, 
or the Shemitic groups, is to be found in the speech of 
Hunza- Nagyr ; and to destroy this by foreign intervention, 
which has already brought new diseases into the Hindu- 
kush, as' also a general linguistic deterioration, would be a 
greater act of barbarism than to permit the continuance of 
Hunza raiding on the ‘Yarkand road. Besides, that raiding 
can be stopped again, by closing the .slave- markets of 
Badakhshan, Bokhara, and Yarkand, or by paying a subsidy, 
say of per annum, to the Hunza chief. 

Indeed, as has already been pointed out, the recrudes- 
cence of kidnapping is largely due to the state of insecurity 
and confusion caused by our desire to render the Afghan 
and the Chinese frontiers conterminous with our own, in 
the vain belief that the outposts of three large and distant 
kmgdoms, acting in concert, will keep Russia more effec- 
tively out of India than a number of small independent 
republics or principalities. Afghanistan may now be big, 
but every so-called subject in her outlying districts is her 
/ 
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inveterate foe. As stated in a letter from Nevsky to the 
Calcutta Englishman, in connection with Colonel Grkmb- 
chefifsky’s recent explorations : 

*“ One and all, these devastated tribes are firm in their 
conviction, that the raids of their Afghan enemies were 
prompted and supported by the gold of Abdur Rahman’s 
English protectors. They will remember this on the plateau 
of Pamir, and among the tribes of Kaffiristan.” 

However colourable this statement may be as regards 
Shigndn, Raushan, and perhaps even Wakhan, I believe 
that the Kafirs are still our friends. At the same time it 
should not be forgotten that, owing to the closing of the 
slave-markets in Central Asia, the sale of Shiah subjects 
had temporarily stopped in Chitral. The Kafirs were being 
less molested by kidnapping Muhammadan neighbours; the 
Hunzas went back to agriculture, which the Nagyris had 
never abandoned ; Kashmir, India, and the Russian side of 
Central Asia afforded no opening for the sale of human be- 
ings. The insensate ambition of official.s, British and Russian, 
the gift of arms to marauding tribes and the destruction 
of Kashmir influence, have changed a\l this, and it is only 
by a return to “masterly inactivit}’,” which does not mean the 
continuance of the Cimmerian darkness that now exists as 
to the languages and histories of the most interesting races 
of the world, that the peace and pockets of three mighty 
empires can be saved. 

In the meanwhile, it is to the interest of Russia to force 
us into heavy military expenditure by false alarms; to create 
distrust between ourselves and China by pretending that 
Russia and England alone have civilizing missions in 
Central Asia, with which Chinese tyranny would interfere ; 
to hold up before us the Will-o’-the-wisp of an in po'.sible de- 
marcation of the Pamirs, and finally, to ally itself with China 
against India. For let it not be forgotten, that once the 
'^';^Rns-Siberian railway is completed, China will be like wax 
in her hand ; and that she will be compelled to place her im- 
mense material in men and food at the disposal of an 
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overawing, but, as far as the personnel is concerned, not 
unaniiable neighbour. The tribes, emasculated by our 
overwhelming civilization, and driven into three large camps, 
will no longer have the power of resistance that they now 
possess separately. 

Let us therefore leave intact the two great belts of terri- 
tories that Nature has raised for the preservation of peace 
in Asia — the Pamir with its adjacent regions to the east 
and west, and the zone of the Hindukush with its hives of 
independent tribes, intervening between Afghanistan on 
the one side and Kashmir on the other, till India proper is 
reached. This will never be the case by a foreign invader, 
unless diplomatists “meddle and muddle,” and try to put 
together what Nature has put asunder. What we require 
is the cultivation of greater sympathy in our relations with 
natives ; and, comparing big things with small, it is to this 
feeling that I myself owed my safety, when I put off the dis- 
guise in which I crossed the Kashmir frontier in 1866 into 
countries then wrongly supposed by our Government to be 
inhabited by cannibals. 'Phis charge was also made, with 
equal error, by one tribe against the other. Then too, as 
in 1886, the Indian Press sj)oke of Russian intrigues ; but 
then, as in 1S86 , 1 found the very name of Russia to be un- 
known, except where it had been learnt from a Kashmir 
Munshi, who had no business to be there at all, as the treaty of 
1846, by which we sold Kashmir to Ghulab .Singh, assigned 
the Indus as his boundary on the west. Now, as to the 
question as to “What and where are the Pamirs ?” I have 
already stated my view in a letter to the Editor of the 
Morning Post, which I trust I may be allowed to quote : 

“As some of the statements made at the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society are likely to cause a sense of false 
security, as dangerous to peace as a false alarm, I write to 
.Siiy that ‘Pamirs ’.do not mean ‘deserts,’ or ‘broken valleys,’ 
and that they are not uninhabitable or useless for move- 
ments of large bodies of men. They may be all this in 
certain places, at certain periods of the year, and under 
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certain conditions; but had our explorers or statesmen paid 
attention to the languages of this part of the world, as 
they should in regard to every other with which they deal, 
they would have avoided many idle conjectures and the 
complications that may follow therefrom. I do not wish 
them to refer to philologists who have never been to the 
East, and who interpret ‘Pamir’ as meaning the ‘Upa- 
Meru ’ Mountain of Indian mythology, but to the people 
who frequent the Pamirs during the summer months, year 
after year, for purposes of pasturage, starting from various 
points, and who in their own languages (Yarkandi, Turki, 
and Kirghiz) call the high plain, elevated valley, table-land, or 
jdateau which they come across ‘ Pamir.’ There are, there- 
fore, in one sense many ‘ Pamirs,’ and as a font-ensemble, 
one ‘ Pamir,’ or geographically, the ‘ P.unir.’ The legend of 
the two brothers, ‘Alichur and Pamir,’ is merely a personi- 
fication of two plateau.x. Indeed, the obvious and popular 
idea which has always attached to the word ‘ Pamir,’ is the 
correct one, whether it is the geographical ‘ roof of the 
world,’ the ‘ Biim-i-dunya ’ of the poet, or the ‘ Pamir- 
dunya ’ of the modern journalist. We have, therefore, to 
deal with a series of plateaux, the topographical limits of 
which coincide with linguistic, ethnographical, and political 
limits. To the North, the Pamirs have the Trans- Altaic 
Mountain range marking the Turki element, under Russian 
influence; the Panja river, by whatever name, on the West is 
a Tadjik or Iranian Frontier [Affghan]. The Sarikol on the 
East is a Tibetan, Mongolian, or Chinese Wall, and the South 
is our natural frontier, the Hindukush, to go beyond which is 
physical death to the Hindu, and political ruin to the holder 
of India, as it also is certain destruction to the invader, 
except by one pass, which I need not name, and which is 
accessible from a Pamir. That the Pamirs are not unin- 
habitable may be inferred from Colonel Grambeheffsky’S. 
account [which is published at length elsewhere in this issue 
of the Asiatic Quarterly Review]. A few passages from it 
must now suffice : — ‘ The Pamir is far from being a wilder- 
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ness. It contains a permanent population, residing in it both 
summer and winter.’ ‘ The population is increasing to a 
marked extent.’ ‘Slavery on the Pamir is flourishing: 
moreover, the principal contingents of slaves are obtained 
from Chatrar, Jasen, and Kanshoot, chanates under the 
protectorate of England.’ ‘ On descending into Pamir we 
found ourselves between the cordons of the Chinese and 
Affghan armies.’ ‘ The population of Shoognan, number- 
ing 2,000 families, had fled to Pamir, hoping to find a refuge 
in the Russian Provinces’ (from ‘the untold atrocities which 
the Affghans were committing in the conquered provinces of 
Shoognan,’ etc.). ‘ I term the whole of the tableland “ Pamir," 
in view of the resemblance of the valleys to each other.’ 

“ The climate of the Pamirs is variable, from more than 
tropical heat in the sun to arctic cold in the shade, and in 
consequence, is alike provocative and destructive of life. 
Dr. G. Capus, who crossed them from north to south, exactly 
as Mr. Littledale has done, but several months in the year 
before him, says in his ‘ Observations Meteorologiques sur 
le Pamir,’ which lie sent to the last Oriental Congress, — 

‘ The first general fact is the inconstancy of severe cold. 
The nights are generally coldest just before sunrise.’ ‘ We 
found an extreme amplitude of 6i deg. between the absolute 
minimum and maximum, and of 41 deg. between the mini- 
mum and the maximum in the shade during the same day.’ 

‘ The thermometer rises and falls rapidly with the height of 
the sun.’ ‘Great cold is less frequent and persistent than 
was believed to be the case at the period of the year dealt 
with’ (March 13 to April 19), ‘and is compensated by 
daily intervals of elevation of temperature, which permit 
animal life, rc presented by a fairly large number of species, 
and including man, to keep up throughout the winter under 
endurable conditions.’ Yet ‘the water-streak of snow, 
which has melted in contact with a dark object, freezes 
immediately when put into the shadow of the very same 
object’ ... The solution of political difficulties in Central 
Asia is not in a practically impossible, and certainly unmain- 
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tainable, demarcation of the Pamirs, but in the strengthening 
of the autonomy of the most interesting races that inhabit 
the series of Circassias that already guard the safety alike 
of British, Chinese, and of Russian dominion or spheres of 
influence in Central Asia.” 

Woking, Nov. 29. 

It is not impossible that the tribes may again combine 
in 1892 as they did in 1866 to turn out the Kashmir troops 
from Gilgit, The want of wisdom shown in forcing on the 
construction of a road from Chalt to Aliabad, in the centre 
of Hunza,'’as announced in to-day’s Pvncs, must bring on, if 
not a confederation of the tribes against us, at any rate their 
awakened distrust. It is doubtful whether it was ever ex- 
pedient to establish an outpost at Gilgit, and the carrying it 
still farther to the traditional apple of discord, the holding of 
Chalt, which commands the Hunza road, is still more im- 
politic. As in Affghanistan, so here, whatever power does not 
interfere is looked upon as the saviour from present evils. 
Once we have created big agglomerations under Affghani- 
stan, or China, or Kashmir, we are liable to the dangers fol- 
lowing either on collapse, want of cohesion, treachery from 
within, the ambitions of a few men at the respective courts, 
or, as with us, to serious fluctuations in foreign politics due to 
the tactics of English parties. The change, therefore, from 
natural boundaries to the wirepulling of diplomatists at 
Kabul, Peking, or Downing Street is not in the . interests 
of peace, of our empire, or of civilization. Besides, it should 
not be forgotten that we have added an element* of dis- 
turbance, far more subtle than the Babu, to our frontier 
difficulties. The timid Kashmiri is unsurpassed a^s an 
intriguer and adventurer among tribes beyond his frontier. 
The time seems to have arrived when, in the words of the 
well-known Persian proverb,* the sparseness of races round 

* “ Ag^r qahKt rijdl uftad az-sl qaum kam girt. 

Yakiim Afghan, doyum Kambd, soytira bad-z&t Kashmiri.” 

If there (ever) should be a scarcity of men, frequent little (beware of) 
three peoples : one the Affghan, the second the Kambd, and the third the 
bad-taced Kashrattl. 
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the Pamirs should bid us to be on our guard against the 
Afifghan.the "bad-raced” Kashmiri, and the Kamb6 (supposed 
to be the tribe on the banks of the Jhelum beyond Mo^f- 
farabad). Perhaps, however, the Kamb6 is the Heathen 
Chinee ; and the proverb would then be entirely applicable 
to the present question. After the construction of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, Russia will be able to exert the 
greatest pressure on China. The Russian strength at 
Vladivostok is already enormous, and when the time comes 
she can hurl an overwhelming force on what remains of 
Chinese Manchuria, before which Chinese resistance will 
melt like snow. Peking and the north of China are thus 
quite at the mercy of Russia. She will find there the most 
populous country of those she rules in Asia, and with ample 
supplies. China has a splendid raw material, militarily 
speaking; and Russia could there form the biggest army 
that has ever been seen in Asia, to hold in terrore 7 )i over a 
rival or to hurl at the possessions of a foe. 

It is against such possibilities that the maintenance of 
" masterly inactivity',” qualified by' the moral and, if need 
be, pecuniary or other material support of the Anglo-Indian 
Government is needed. This is the object of this paper, 
before I enter into the more agreeable task of describing 
the languages, customs, and country of perhaps the most 
interesting races that inhabit the globe. 

The Times of the 30th November j:)ublishes a map of 
the Pamirs and an account of the questions connected with 
them that, like many other statements in its articles on 
'“Indian affairs,” are incorrect and misleading. Having 
been on a special mission by the Panjab Government, in 
1866, when I discovered the races and languages of 
Dardistan,” and gave the country that name, and again 
having been on special duty with the Foreign Department 
of the Government of India in 1886 in connection with 
the Boorishki language and race of Hunza, NagyT, and a 
part of Yasin, regarding which I have recently completed 
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Part L of a large work, I may claim to speak with some 
authority as regards these districts, even if I had no other 
claim. The point which I wish to specially contradict at 
present, is the one relating to the Russians bringing them- 
selves into almost direct contact with “ the Hunza and other 
tribes subject to Kashmir and, as such, entitled to British 
prptection and under British control.” 

When I crossed the then Kashmir frontier in 1866, in 
the disguise of a Bokhara Maulvi, armed with a testimonial 
of Muhammadan theological learning, I found that the 
tribes of Hunza, Nagyr, Hareyl, Yasin, and Chitral had 
united under the leadership of the last-named to expel the 
Kashmir invaders from the Gilgit Fort. My mission was 
a purely linguistic one ; but the sight of dying and dead 
men along the road, that of heads stuck up along the 
mai*ch of the Kashmir troops, and the attempts made on 
my life by our feudatory, the late Maharaja of Kashmir, 
compelled me to pay attention to other matters besides 
the languages, legends, songs, and fables of the interesting 
races with whom I now came in contact under circum- 
stances that might not seem to be favourable to the accom- 
plishment of my task. I had been warned by the then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, Sir Donald McLeod, 
whose like we have not seen again, not to cross the frontier, 
as the tribes beyond were supposed to ’be cannibals ; but as 
I could not get the information of which I was in search 
within our frontier, I had to cross it. My followers were 
frightened off by all sorts of wild stories, till our party was 
reduced from some fifty to three, including myself. The 
reason for all this was, that the Maharaja was afraid that 
I should find out and report his breach of the Treaty by 
which we sold Kashmir to him in 1846, and in which the’ 
Indus is laid down as his boundary on the west. In 1866, 
therefore, at any rate, even the tenure of Gilgit, which is* 
on the other side of the Indus, was contested and illegal, 
whilst the still more distant Hunza and Nagyr had more 
than once inflicted serious punishment on the Kashmir 
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troops that sought to invade districts that have preserved 
their autonomy during the last fourteen centuries, as was 
admitted by The Times of the end November, 1891, before 
its present change with the times, if an unintentional jAm 
may be permitted. 

Then, as ever, the Anglo-Indian newspapers spoke of 
Russian intrigues in those regions. I am perfectly certain 
that if, instead of the fussiness of our statesmen and the 
sensationalism of our journals, the languages, history, and 
relations of these little-known races had been studied by 
them, we should never have heard of Russia in that part of 
the East. It is also not by disingenuousness and short 
cuts on maps or in diplomacy, but by knowledge, that 
physical, ethnographical, and political problems are to be 
solved ; nor will the bold and brilliant robberies of Russia 
be checked by our handing over the inhabitants of the 
supposed “ cradle of the human race” to Affghan, Kashmir, 
or Chinese usurpations. Above all, it is a loss of time to 
palm off myths as history in order to suit the policy or 
conceal the ignorance of the moment. 

Just as little as Darwaz and Karategin are ancestral 
dominions of Bokhara, and, therefore, under Russian in- 
fluence, so little did even Badakhshan, and much less so, 
Raushan, Shignan, and Wakhan, ever really belong to 
Affghanistan. As for the Chinese hold on Turkistan, we 
ourselves denied it when we coquetted with Yakub Khush 
Begi, though Kitdi was ever the acknowledged superior 
of Eastern Turkistan. If Hunza admits any allegiance, 
it is to China, and not to Kashmir; and the designations 
of offices of rule in that country are of Chinese, and not of 
Aryan origin, including even “ Thdm,” the title of its Raja. 

As a matter of fact, however, the vast number of tribes 
that inhabit the many countries between the Indus and the 
•Kuner own no master except their own tribal head or the 
tribal council. • From kidnapping Hunza, where the right to 
plunder is monarchical, hereditary, and “ayesh6’*»s“ heaven- 
born," to the peace and learning of republican Kandid or 
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Gabridl, all want to be left alone. If a neighbour becomes 
troublesome, he is raided on till an interchange of presents 
restores harmony. It is impossible to say that either side 
is*tributary to the other. The wealthier gives the larger 
present ; the bigger is considered the superior in a general 
sort of way, and so two horses, two dogs, and a handful of 
gold dust are yearly sent by Hunza to Kashmir or to Yar- 
kand as a cloak for much more substantial exactions in return. 
Nagyr sends a basket of apricots instead of the horses and 
dogs. In 1871 Chitrdl still paid a tribute to Badakhshan 
in slaves, but it would be absurd to infer from this fact that 
Chitrdl ever acknowledged the suzerainty of Jehandar Shah, 
or of the Affghan faction that dispossessed him. Nor were 
the Khaibaris, or other highway robbers, our rulers, because 
we paid them blackmail, or they our subjects because they 
might bring us “ sweetmeats.” 

The points in which most Englishmen are as deficient 
fas Russians are generally proficient, are language and a 
1, sympathetic manner with natives. That, however, linguistic 
j' knowledge is not useless may be inferred from the fact that 
fit enabled me, to use the words of my Chief, Commissary 
) General H. S. Jones, C.B., during the Russian War in 1855, 
“to pass unharmed through regions previously unknown 
, and among tribes hitherto unvisited by any European.” 

Also in topography and geography, linguistics are neces- 
sary ; and the absurd mistakes now made at certain learned 
societies and in certain scientific journals, regarding the 
Pamirs, would be avoided by a little study of the Oriental 
languages concerned. In 1 866, the map which accompanies 
my philological work on “ Dardistan” shows, on linguistic 
grounds, and on the basis of native itineraries, the various’ 
Pamirs that have been partially revealed within the last 
few weeks, or have been laboriously ascertained by ex- 
pensive Russian and British expeditions between 1867 
and 1 890. The publication of my material, collected at my 
own expense and which shall no longer be delayed, would 
have saved many complications ; but when, e.g., I pointed out. 
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in 1866, that the Indus, after leaving Bunji, ran west instead 
of south, as on the then existing maps, I got into trouble 
witli the Topographical Survey, which “discovered” the 
fact through its well-known “ Mulla” in 1876, The salva- 
tion of India that is not made “departmentally” is crucified ; 
and whoever does not belong to the regular military or civil 
services has no business to know or to suggest. Mr. Curzon, 
when presiding at a meeting of the late Oriental Congress, 
assured us that a new era had risen ; but only the other 
night, at the Royal Geographical Society, a complaint was 
made of the reluctance of official departments in giving 
the Society information. As a rule, the mysteriousness of 
offices only conceals their ignorance, of which we have an 
instance in Capt. Younghusband being sent to shut the 
passes after the Russians had already stolen a march on, or 
through, them. 


The neutralization of the Pamirs is the only solution of a 
difficulty created by the conjectural treaties of dij>lomatists 
and the ambition of military emissaries. Left as a huge 
happy hunting-ground for sportsmen, or as pasturage for 
nomads from whatever quarter, the Pamirs fc^rm the most 
perfect “neutral zone ” conceivable. That the wanderings 
of these nomads should be accompanied by territorial or poli- 
tical claims, whether b^' Russia, China. Affghanistan, Kash- 
mir, or ourselves, is the height of absurdity. As for Hunza- 
Nagyr, the sooner they are left to themselves the better 
for us, who are not bound to help Kashmir in encroaching 
on them. Kashmir managed them very fairly after 1848 ; 
and when ittvas occasionally defeated, its prestige did«iot 
suffer, for the next summer invariablyfound the tribal envoys 
again suing for peace and presents. The sooner the Gilgit 
Agency is withdrawn, the greater will be our reputation 
for fair dealing. Besides, we can take hostages from the 
Chiefs’ families as guarantees of future tranquillity. Hunza- 
Nagyr are certainly not favourable to Russia, whilst Nagyr 
is decidedly friendly to us. The sensational account of 
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Colone| Grambclieffsky’s visit to Hunza, which he places on 
his map .. here Nagyr is, seems to be one of the usual traps 
to involve us in great military expenditure and to alienate 
tRe tribes from us. It is also not creditable that, for party 
or personal purposes, the peaceful and pious Nagyris, — whom 
our own Gilgit Resident, Colonel liiddulph, has reported on 
as distinguished for “ timidity and incapacity for war,” “never 
having joined the Hunza raids,” “ slavery being unknown in 
Nagyr,” — should be described as “kidnappers,” “'raiders 
along with Hunza,” “ slave-dealers,” “robbers," and “scoun- 
drels,” — statements made by a correspondent from Gilgit in 
a morning newspaper of to-day, and to all of which I give an 
unqualified contradiction. 

The establishment of the Gilgit Agency has already drawn 
attention to the shortest road for the invasion of India ; and 
it is significant that its advocate at Gilgit should admit that 
all the tribes of the Indus Valley “ sympathized with the 
Hunzas,” from whose depredations they are erroneously sup- 
posed to have suffered, and that they were likely “ to attack 
the British from behind by a descent on the Gilgit road” to 
Kashmir. Wliy should “ the only other exit from Gilgit by 
way of the Indus Valley be through territories held by tribes 
hostile to the British ” ? Have the Gilgit doings already 
alienated the poor, but puritanical Chilasis, tributaries of 
Kashmir, who adjoin our settled British district of Kaghan ? 
Are we to dread the Republic of Muhammadan learning, 
K and id, that has not a single fort ; pastoral Dareyl ; the 
Koli-Palus traders ; agricultural Tangir, and other little 
Republics — one only of eleven houses ? As for the places ’ 
beyond them, our officials at Attock, Peshawur, Rawalpindi, 
and Abbottabad will deal with the Pathan tribes in their 
own neighbourhood, which have nothing to do with the 
adjoining Republics of quiet, brave, and intelligent Dards, on 
both sides of the Indus, up to Gilgit, to which I have re- 
ferred, and which deserve our respectful study, sympathy, 
and unobtrusive support. G. W. Leitner. 

i6th December, 1891. 
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The following account, published by Reuter’s Telegram Company, will 
supplement the preceding article : — 

Woking, Dec . 13. 

** A representative of Renter’s Agency interviewed Dr. Leitner at his residence at 
Woking to-day, with the object of eliciting some information on the subject of the Hunza 
and Nagyr trilies, with whom the Rritish forces are at present in conflict. 

I>r. Deitner, it is needless to say, is the well-known discoverer of the races and 
languages of Dardistan (the country between Kabul and Kashmir), which he so named 
when sent on a linguistic mission by the Punjab Government in 1864, at ^ time when the 
various independent tribes, including llunza and Nagyr, had united in order to tui'n the 
troops of the Maharaja of Kashmir out of Gilgit. At that time it was considered that 
the treaty of 1846, by wdiich (ireat Hritain sold Kashmir to the Maharaja, had confined 
him to the Indus as his westwaixl boundary, and had therefore rendered his occupation 
of Gilgit an encroachment and breach of treaty. 

**Dr. Leitner, although the country was in a state of war, which is not favourable to 
scientific research, managed to collect a mass of information, and a fine ethnographical 
collection, which is at the museum at Woking. He has also made many friends in the 
country, and is doubtless the highest, if not tlie only, authority regarding these countries. 

“Dr. Deitner, who was quite unprepare<l for to-day’s visit, said that the relations 
which he had kept up with the natives of Gilgit, Hunza, Nagyr, and Vasin forced him 
to the conclusion that a conflict had been entered into which might have easily been 
avoided by a little more sympathy and knowledge, especially of the Nagyr [>eoplc. In- 
deed, it was not a light matter that could have induced the venerable chief of Nagyr to 
make common cause with his hereditary foe of llunza, unless he feared that the British 
threatened their respective independence. 

“ Not many weeks ago Dr. Leitner received a letter fiom the chief of Xagyr, in which 
he recommended to his kind attention his son, now in Kashmir, on the grouml that he, 
even more so than any other memljcr of his nuineious family, was a vveli-wisher to the 
British Government. At that time the chief could not have had any feelings of animosity, 
although he might have prtilcsted, together with his rival of llunza, against the British 
occupation of Chalt. In fact, it was not tnic that Nagyr and Hunza were really subject 
to Kashmir, except in the vague way In which these Stales constantly recognised the 
suzerainty of a neighbouring |x>wer in the hope of getting substantial presents for their 
offerings of a few ounces of gold ilu.st, a couple of dogs, m basket of apricots, etc. Thus 
Chilral, the ally of (ireat Britain, used to pay a tribute of slaves to the Ameers of 
Badakshan ; but it would be absurd on that ground to render Chilral a part of Afghan- 
istan, because Badakshan now, in a manner, belongs to Abdurrahman. Hunza, again, 
sends a tribute to China ; and, in a general way, China is the only l^ower that ever had 
a shadow of claim on these countries, but it is a mere shadow. Dr. L,citner said, the 
only policy for Cireat Britain is, in the uor< 1 s of the Secretary of Slate or Viceroy, * to 
maintain and strengthen all the indigenous < iovcrnnienls.’ 'Phis policy he would extend 
to the triangle w'hich has Pcshawur for its base, and thereby intcrjxise a series of almost 
impregnable mountainous countries, which would be sufTicienlly defended by the inde- 
pendence of their inhabitants. If Circassia could oppose Russia for thirty years, even 
although Russia had the command of the Black Sea, how nuich more efleclivc would be 
the resistance of the innumerable Circassias which Providence had placed between our- 
selves and the Russian frontier in Asia ? We ought to have made these tribes look upon 
us as a distant but powerful friend, ready to help them in an emergency ; but now, by 
attacking two of them, we caused Russia to be looked upon as the coming Saviour ; in- 
deed, the people of Wakhan, on the Pamir side of Hunza, were already doing so, whilst 
Shignan and koshan, which had been almost depopulated by our friend^, the Afghans, 
had already begun to emigrate into Russian territory. Here Dr. Leitner added that the 
Russian claims through Bokhara were as illusory as those of Kashmir, and historically 
.even less founded than those of China, Indeed, no one had a right to these countries 
except the indigenous peoples and chiefs who inhabited them ; and in this scram We for 
the regions round the I^lmir, great Britain was simply breaking down her natural de- 
fences by stamping out the independence of native tribes and making military roads ; for 
it.was the absence of those roads on the British side that rendered it impossible to an 
invader to do England any real harm or to advance on India proper. 

Asked why the trouble had broken out at the present time, Dr. Leitner said, that he 
had been kept without information of the immediate cause, but he felt certain that it was 
owing to the attempt to construct a military road to Hunza, wdiereby England would only 
facilitate the advent of a possible invader from that direction, besides making Hunza 
thrpw jn its lot with that in%"ader. It was perfectly untrue, as alleged in some of the 
Indian papers, that the Nagyris were kidnappers, and tliat our attack woulfjl be an ad- 
vantage to the cause oPanti -slavery. The fact was just the other way. Kidnapping had 
been stemped in 1869 as far as Hiinza was concerned. 

The Nagyris never raided at all ; CWtrdl also gave up selling its Kiflr or Shiah 
subjects into slavery when the markets of B^dak.shan were closed ; but now that confusion 
had caused the English and Russian advance, Hunza liad again taken to raiding, and 
Chitr 41 to selling slaves. As for Naygr, the case was quite different ; they were an 
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excellent people and very quiet, so much so that Colonel Bicldulph, the Resident, described 
them as ** noted for timidity and incapacity for war,’* whereas in his “ Tribes of tlie Hindu 
Kush ” he also states that the people of Hunza are not warlike in the sense in which the 
Afghans are said to be so. No doubt the Nagyris dislike war, but would fight bravely if 
driven to do so. Colonel Biddulph adds; “They are settled agricultural communities, 
proud of the independence they have always maintained for fourteen centuries, hemmed 
iif by lofty mountains, and living under rulers who boast of long, unbroken descent from 
princes of native blood.” lie also bears testimony to the fact that the Nagyr people 
were never concerned in these raids, and slavery does not exist among them.” At the 
same lime Dr. I^itncr fully admitted that the Ilunza people w’ere not a model race, 
since they used to be desperate raiders and kidnappers, and very immoral and impious. 
The father of the present king used to dance in a state of drunkenness in the mosque ; but, 
on the other hand, we were not l>ound to be the reformers of Hunza by pulling down one 
of the bulwarks to our Indian Empire. Hunza was a picturesque country in every sense ; 
it was nominally governed by fairies : ecstatic w'oinen were the prophetesses of the tiibe, 
recounted its past glories, and told what was going on in the neighbouring valleys, so 
they were its historians and journalists as well as its prophetesses. No war was under- 
taken unless the fairies gave their consept, and the chief fairy, Vudeni, who protects the 
“ Tham ” (a Chinese title), has no doubt already struck the sacred drum in order to call 
the men of the country to defend the Heaven-born,” as their chief is callc<i. Tlie two 
“Thams ” of Hunza and Nagyr, who have a common ancestry, are also credited with the 
power of causing rain, and there would certainly api>car to be some foundation for this 
remarkable fact. 

'I'hc two tribes are great polo players ; archery on horseback is common amongst 
them ; and they are very fair ibex hunters. 

The people of Nagyr arc as pious and gentle as those of Hunza are the contrary. 
Their language w'ent back to simple sounds> as indicative of a seiies of human relations 
or experiences, and clearly showed that the customs and associations of a race were at the 
basis of so-called rules of grammar. Nothing more wonderfid than their language could 
be conceived ; it went to the root of human thought as expressed in language, hut the 
language had already sufferc<l by foreign influences between 1866, when one son of the 
Rajah of Nagyr taught him, and 1886, when another son of the Rajah continued his 
lessons. 

As regards religion, the llunzas are Mulais, a mysterious and heretical sect, akin to 
the Druses of the Lebanon, practising curious rites, and practically infidels. He had 
obtained a few pages of their secret Bible, the Kelam-i-pir, which throws much light on 
the doctiines of the so-called “ assassins ” during the Crusades. The Nagyris are pious 
Muhammadans of the Shiah denomination. 

Dr. Leitner then showed the map accompanying his linguistic work on Dardistan. 
After comparing it with the most recent Russian and British maps, that of Dr. Leitner 
gives the fullest and clearest information, not only as regards IIuiiza-Nagyr, where all 
tlie places where fighting has occurred are maiked, but also as regards the various 
Pamirs, thus anticipating in 1866 on linguistic grounds and native itineraries the different 
Pamirs that have recently been settled geographically. It shows that the ethnographical 
frontier of the Pamirs to the north are the Turki-speaking nomads of the trails- Altaic 
range (now Russian) ; to the west the Persian, or Tajiks (now Afghan) ; to the south 
the Aryan Hindu Kush [British] ; and to the east the wall of the Serikol Mountains, 
dividing or admitting Chinese, Tibetan, or Mongolian influence. The indeterminate 
river courses through the Pamir, or a line strctcheil across its plateaux, valleys, and 
mountains, are obviously an unmaintainable demarcation, which is liable to be transgressed 
by shepherds under whatever rule ; but the whole of the I’amirs together, as a huge and 
happy hunting-ground, are, no doubt, if neutralized by the three Powers concerned, the 
best possible frontier, as “ no man’s land,” and a perfect neutral zone. “ What matter,” 
continued Dr. Leitner, if the passes are easy of access on the Russian side, it is on the 
descent, and on the ascent on our side that almost insuperable difficulties begin. Wher^ 
%ve are now fighting in Hunza-Nagyr only the low state of the river which divides Hunza 
from Nagyr enables us to make a simultaneous advance on both. Otherwise we should 
have to let ourselves man by man down from one ledge of rock to another, and if we 
miss our footing be whirled away in the most terrible torrent the imagination can cpn- 
ceive. Why, then, destroy such a great defence in our favour if Hunza is kept friendly, 
as it so easily can be, especially with the pressure exercised on it by the N^ris, 
whose forts frown on those of Hunza all down the river that separates their countries ? 
1 cannot conceive anything more wanton or suicidal than the present advance, even if we 
should succeed in removing one of the most important landmarks in the history of the 
human race by shooting down the handful of Nagyris and Hunzas that oppose us. They 
preserve the prc-historic remnants of legends and customs that explain much that is* still 
obscure in the life and history of European races. A few hundred pounds a year judi- 
ciousW spent and the promise of the withdrawal of the Gilgit Agency, which was 
already once before attacked when under Colonel Biddulph, would be a far better way of 
securing peace than shooting down with Gatlings and Marttni«>Henry rifles people who 
defend their independence within their crags with bows;, arrows, battleaxes, and a few 
muskets j and the promue of the withdrawal of the Gilgit Agency might be made con- 
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tingent upon the increase of the number of hostages belonging to the chiefs’ families that 
are now annually sent to Kashmir as a guarantee of friendly relations. 

The Hunzas and Nagyris are not to be despised as foes'; they are very gootlmaiksmen. 
In 1886, when the Kas^nir troops thought they had cleared the plain before the Gilgit 
Fort entirely of enemies, and not a person was to be seen outside it, the tribesmen would 
glide along the ground unperceived behind a stone pushe<l in front of them, and resting 
l})eir old flint muskets on them shoot off the Maharajah’s Sepoys whenever they showed 
themselves outside the fort. Indeed, it was this circumstance that induced Dr. Leilncr 
to abandon the j)rotcction of the fort and make friends with the tril)esmen outside. All 
the tribes desired was to be left alone in their mountain fastnesses. They had somcjpmes 
internecine feuds, but would unite iigainst the common f(K‘. It was merely emasculating 
their powers of resistance to subject them, either on the one side to Uokhaia, which 
meant Russia, or to Afgh.nnistan or Kashmir, which meant Great Britain, or to China, 
which meant dependence on a Power that might be utilized any day against Great Britain 
after the completion of the trans-Siberian railway. Diplomatists, frontier delimitation 
commi.ssions, and officers, both Biitish and Kusfian, anxious for pioinotion, hail, con- 
tinued Dr. I.eitner, created the present conliision ; and it was now' high time to rely 
rather on the physical obstacles that guaranteed the safety alike of the British, Russian, 
and Chinese frontiers than on the chapter of political accidents, 

Dr. Leitner, who is going to give a lecture at the \Ycstminster Towai-hall to-morrow 
afternoon on “The Races, Religions, and Politics of the Pamir Regions,” tlien show ed our 
representative Col. (irambehef^ky’s map, wdiichput llun/.i where Xagyr ought to be, and 
ignored the latter [dace altogether, just as did the map of the Geographical Society 
m connection w ith Mr. Liltledalc’s tour. Gramheheftsky’s map, liowever, had since been 
corrected by evidently an English map, and it via< strange that Russians had easier access 
to English maps than Englishmen themselves. In fad, all this secrecy, Dr. Lcilner 
maintained, was injurious to the acquisition of full knowledge regarding impcifectly known 
regions. Attention was tlieii ilirecled to a number of ma[)s, that of .\ii. Drew, a Kashmir 
oflicial, showing Munza* Nag} r to be beyond Kashmir influence. Tliis W’as j>ractical]y 
confirmed by seveial ofticial maps and the statements of Colonels Biddulph ami ilaywaul, 
the latter of whom placed the Kashmir fiontier towards llun/a at N'ornal, whilst the 
British are now fighting sixteen and a lialf miles beyond in front of Mayim, where the 
first llunza fort i>. The Nagyr frontier Dr. Leitner places at Jaglot, which is nineteen 
miles from Xilf, where w'e are simultaneously fighting the fust Nagyr fort. 

Dr. Leitner, in conclusion, exjiiessid his conviction, fiomhis knowledge of the peojile 
concerned, that any one with asympatlieiic mind could get them to do anything in icason; 
but that encroachments, whethei oveit or coveit, w'ould l»e resisted to the utmost. In- 
deed, England's lestlcs-iTicss had brought on the present trouble. 

In 1866, lie staled, the >ery name of Russia was unknown in ihc'^c parts, and in 18S6 
was only known to a few’, ^’ct the Lngltsli Press in both these years spoke of Russian 
intrigues among the tribes. He <Ii I not fear them a> long as the Indian Empiie relied on 
its natinal defences, its inner stiength, and on justice to its chiefs and people, and as 
long as its [lolicy with the tribes was guided by knowledge and good feeling. 
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DARWAZ AND KARATEGIN : 

An Ethnographical Sketch. 

- LodkiNG southwards from the citadel of Kokan, over the 
dafk green plains of Fergana, the snowy ranges of the 
Alai, mountains are seen on the horizon, their tall white 
summits marked out like lace against the sapphire sky. 

The country beyond Alai, limited eastward by the heights 
of the Pamir, is held between the two mighty arms of the 
Oxus, the Kyzyl-Su to the north, and the Pyanj to the 
•south.* The territory, drained by these two great rivers, 
slopes westward from the lofty glaciers and iej'" peaks of 
the Pamirs, descending gradually to the plains and desert 
wastes of Bokhara. It is seamed by huge granite ridges, 
towering up into the eternal snows, from whose margins 
mountain-torrents descend through the slate and clay of 
the valleys, to swell the waters of the Pyanj and Kyzyl-Su- 
The Kyzyl-Su bears various names, alluding to its ruddy 
stream, being called also Surkh-ab, tlie Red River; and, 
on its lower waters, Vaksh, under which name it joins the 
Pyanj at Sarai-Katagon, in the Bekdom of Kurgan-Tyupef ; 
therice the united streams flow west toward the Sea of Aral, 
under the names of O.xus, Amu Darya, or Jai-Khun. The 
Kyzyl-Su and Pyanj rivers are walfed off from each other 
by the Darwaz- Mountains, running almost due east and 
west, and dividing the waters northward to the Kyzyl-Su 
and southward to the Pyanj. 

3. he Bekdom of Darwaz stretches southwards from the 
Darwaz mountains, across the Pyanj, to the highlands of 
Badakhshan, with a breadth varying between forty and 
eighty miles. Eastward, Darwaz is bounded by Roshan- 
Shugnan ; and westward, by the Bekdoms of Kulyab 
(Kt)ldb) and Baljuan, its greatest length being about 270 
mBfes. Darwaz is divided into two wide valleys, the valley 
of the Pyanj to the south, and that of the Khing-ab — a 

^ ♦ Our *‘Kizil-Su” and “Panj/* f T^pe?. 
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tributary of the Kyzyl-Su — on the north. Some of the 
streams of Darwaz, the Khing-ab, the Sagrydasht, the 
Yazilon and the Kufau, bring down fine grains and flaltffcs 
of gold, sought for amongst the broken conglomerate of the 
banks by the Darwazan mountaineers ; the Khing-abI has 
also layers of sulphur, and the river Vanch, a tributary of 
the Pyanj, supplies rich deposits of iron ore. 

Trees and vegetation generally are very scarce in all the 
mountain Bekdoms, including Darwaz ; here and there a 
birch, sycamore, wild apple, pear, or silver poplar breaks the 
monotony of the wild scenery ; and, in the villages of the 
mountaineers, apricots, plums, pear.s, and cherries are com- 
mon enough, with, more rarely, a few carefully tended vines. 
Barbary-bushes, white thorn, and almonds are occasional!}’ 
met with ; but vegetation in general is so scarce that almost 
the only fuel is cow-dung. There is, however, a rich zone 
of grass along the rivers, especially on the banks of the 
Khing-ab in Darwaz, to which great herds of cattle are 
driven for the summer pasturage from Hissar, Baljuan, 
Kulyab, and Boisun. The summer pasturage lasts from the 
middle of May till the middle of September, when vast 
flocks of sheep gather along the Khing-ab, while herds of 
horned cattle and horses graze in the valley of Dasht-Bidon, 
below the junction of the Khing-ab and Kyzyl-Su. 

The horses are large, big-boned, and broad-nosed, and 
are sought after by merchants from Bokhara and Samar- 
kand, who buy them from the mountaineers for strips of 
•calico and cotton, combs, mirrors, bracelets, and necklaces, 
the price of a good horse being from ;^2 to ^4. 

• The merchants drive their herds by the old roads across 
the mountains, reaching Karategin and Baljuan by the 
Nurak bridge across the Surkh-ab (Kyzyl-Su), or descend- 
ing to Bokhara through Hissar- Pi rshad. At these two 
points a toll is levied upon the herds, at the rate of about 
sixpence for a horse, threepence a head for horned cattle, 
and a penny for a sheep ; the sum realized every year being 
about /6,ooo. 

s 
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The absence of trees, the severity of the winter, lasting 
from the middle of September till May, the temperature 
often reaching 35“ C. of cold, especially during the season of 
storms, and the rugged, inhospitable mountains, all act to- 
gethpr to produce a wild, hardy people, full of the rugged 
^ower of the nature around them. Their mountains give 
Jielter to leopards, brown bears, wolves, foxes, wild sheep 
^nd goats, boars, and hares, whose skins are sent to Bokhara, 
^Afghanistan, and India. 

Birds are scarcer ; a few jackdaws and rock pigeons nest 
among the mountains ; and in the villages are sometimes 
found peacocks, brought from India. 

Karategin lies to the north of Darwaz, and occupies the 
narrow valley of the Kyzyl-Su, running along both sides of 
the river for about 230 miles. In climate and natural con- 
ditions, Karategin is much like Darwaz, though perhaps 
rather more fertile, especially along the river banks. 

Darwaz and Karategin, both by their position behind the 
Alai and Altai mountains, and by their rugged, inhospitable 
climate and six-months snow-bound winter, have been 
shut off from the migrations and raids which spread again 
and again over Turkestan. The Arab, Mongol, Turk, and 
Uzbek tribes, who successively dominated Central Asia, 
have never found a footing in Darwaz and Karategin, where 
the aboriginal population remains almost intact. The his- 
tory of these two Bekdoms is, briefly, as follows : — Almost 
the earliest notice of their existence we have, is the fact that 
for a brief period Darwaz was subject to the Bokharan 
Khan, Abdulla Khan, who reigned from 1538 to 1597 of 
our era ; and to his son Kyrgiz-Khan, who named his resi- 
dency in Darwaz Kaloi-Kumb, from a Kuvib, or jar of 
granite, supposed to have been left by Alexander the Great. 
Darwaz, which did not fulfil Abdulla Khan’s expectations of 
mineral wealth, soon succeeded in casting off the Bokharan 
yoke, and from that time was harassed by intrigues between 
opposing parties of indigenous Shahs, who alternately seized 
the citadel of Kolai-Kumb. The Darwaz Shahs at various 
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times managed to subjugate Karategin, Baljuan, Shugnan, 
and Roshan, in which similar intrigues were constantly 
carried on. This state of things went on till about twenty- 
five years ago, when Ismail Shah succeeded in not only 
subjugating Karategin and Shugnan, but even, for a fime, 
Hissar and Kulyab. In trying to push his dominion still 
further to the west, Ismail Shah was taken prisoner by 
Sary Khan, the ruler of Kulyab, and Darwaz lost not only 
Karategin, but even its own provinces on the Khing-ab 
(V ahia and Kulyas). Then the Khan of Darwaz sought 
the protection of Bokhara, and became the vassal of the 
Bokharan Emir. Subsequently Hissar and Kulyab, in 1868, 
and Karategin, in 1 869, came under the power of Bokhara, 
and were occupied by the Emir’s troops in 1S77. At pre- 
sent, Darwaz is governed by a Bek, who has his head- 
quarters at Kolai-Kumb, and is supi)orted by a battalion of 
Bokharan infantry (Sarbazis). 

At the present time the Darwazans are making frequent 
raids into the territories of Pyanj, Khing-ah. Surkh-ab, and 
Shugnan, to supply the slave markets of Bokhara. With 
the power of Bokhara, a thin veneering of Mussulmanism 
was introduced into Darwaz and Karategin ; and the Bok- 
harans have made the wives of the mountaineers wear the 
ckashban, or horse-hair veil. But in spite of these innova- 
tions, the life of the mountaineers remains almost exactly 
the same as it was a thousand years ago. 

M. G. A. Arandarenko, a member of the Turkestan 
administration, who recently visited Darwaz and Karategin, 
has published a very interesting account * of the life and 
customs of the mountaineers of the two Bekdoms, from 
which I have extracted the following details. “ The 
mountaineer,” writes M. Arandarenko, “is the child of wild, 
fierce nature. His type, his character, and conception of 
life, reflect the influence of the physical characteristics of 
the country, with which he has to wage a perpetual war, 
and to which he is compelled to adapt himself. Driven 

* St. Petersburg. 1889. 
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hither by unknown historical events, probably religious 
persecutions, the old aborigines of Central Asia have not 
lost even now the typical character of the old Persian tribes. 
The mountaineers must by no means be considered half- 
breed Tajiks, whose representatives, the inhabitants of 
Khodjent, Urgut, and other settlements in Turkestan, are 
sharply separated from the Karategin and, even more, the 
Darwaz mountaineers, not only in type, but also in the 
structure of their language, Avhich has become so niuch 
differentiated among the mountains, that the inhabitants of 
Central Darwaz hardly understand tiie pure Persian speech 
of Karategin, comprehend w’ith difficulty the Vanch moun- 
taineers, and are cjuite unable to understand the speech of 
the neighbouring Shugnan. 

“ The type of the mountaineers of Darwaz and Karategin 
is very similar ; dusky skin ; straight, thick, black, red, or 
brown hair ; eyes, black or light-brown ; features, regular 
and expressive, with an open, perpendicular, or low fore- 
head, and straight nose ; generally above middle height, 
with powerful physique, well-developed chest, powerful 
muscles, and fine calves ; well-knit frames, often thin, but al- 
ways strong. We also saw a number of w’omen in Darwaz 
and Karategin, and many of them were very handsome. 

“The character of the country, the Alpine climate, with its 
chilly summer and e.xtremely cold winter, when the snow is 
often twenty feet deep, with its frequent rain-storms, have 
habituated the mountaineer to a confined laborious life, 
which, in turn, has attached him thoroughly to his native 
land ; and has endowed him with a patient, taciturn, though 
kindly character, a strong will, great endurance and courage,, 
as well as the capacity of travelling from fifty to eighty miles 
a day across the mountains, carrying a leather sack of pro- 
visions on his back, or a package weighing a hundred pound?. 

“ This capacity for mountain travelling arose of course 
from the necessity of reaching the ledges and terraces of the 
mountains to sow their corn ; from the necessity of climbing 
for weeks among the ravines and precipices in pursuit of wild 
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sheep, mountain goats, and bears ; and from the necessity of 
travelling hundreds of miles during the winter to Kulyab, 
Hissar, Kokan, and even Bokhara, for winter work, from the 
proceeds of which — some ^^2 or ^4 — the mountaineer will 
buy cotton stuffs, kerchiefs for his wife, flour, and salt 
“If you ask one of these mountaineers, wintering in 
Bokhara, why he does not bring his family there, as life 
is better, and money more easily gained, j'ou receive this 
answer : ‘ We know that, in Bokhara and Samarkand, life 
is better, there is arable land, and rice, and sheep bigger 
than ours ; but still our sweet home {sliirin voton) is dear 
to us ; and when we have to live in Bokhara we feel it 
wearisome, like a prison {zindeyn), and we are in a hurry to 
return.’ 

“ Everywhere in Darwaz and Karategin arable and 
irrigated land is held in full possession by the owner, while 
pasture belongs to the whole village in common. 

“The density of the jiopulaiion in both Darwaz and 
Karategin shows that civilizetl life has been long estab- 
lished here ; and agriculture has occupied every space that 
can be reached by a plough, uj) to the height of 9,000 feet ; 
still, the holdings in general are small. Land is wry scarce 
in' the south of Darwaz, on the Pyanj River. The produce 
here is so limited that it does not suffice for the wants of 
the inhabitants ; and the mountaineers, instead of wheat and 
barley flour, use a flour made from the mulberry, or from 
the root of the wild taiarok, resembling a turnip in taste ; 
while the Bokharan battalion quartered in Kolai-Kumb 
receive supplies of grain from Vahia or Karategin, where 
.the tilled land is comparatively more e.xtcnsive. 

“In both Karategin and Darwaz, agriculture is possible 
only during the summer months ; ploughing and sowing take 
place in May, and the harvest is reaped in September. 

“In Karategin there are about 500 villages, with 10,000 
hov\ses, and about 60; 000 inhabitants ; in Darwaz, 350 
villages, with 6,000 houses, and 40,000 inhabitants, 

“ The chase, carried on in the mountains under great 
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physical difficulties and danjrers from the deep snow and 
the inaccessible rocks, is nevertheless the mountaineer’s 
favourite occupation. Amongr them it is cither carried on 
in bands (khalk-shikar), or by single hunters (duzy-shikar).” 

The former method of hunting is only practicable in the 
mountains near the villages, on tlie appearance of a large 
herd of wiki sheep and goats. In this cas^^, in order to 
bring home as many as possible, all the young and old men 
of a village gather together, tlien divide themselves 'into 
parties, and, under the direction of leaders experienced in 
the chase, surround a large district with their dogs, trying 
to turn the quarry in the direction of the ambuscade, whose 
duty it is to shoot the advancing game with matchlocks, at 
a distance of from forty to eighty paces. If this results in 
the slaughter of five or six head of game a da}% a feast is 
celebrated by all the villagers, and the feat forms a topic of 
conversation for months to come. This form of the chase 
is not so difficult, as it generally lasts only a single day, 
beginning before sunrise, Much more dangerous and 
difficult arc the e.xpcditions of hunters who start off alone 
amongst the mountains, carrying on their backs a leather 
sack of bread, with a few cakes of mulbeiry flour and a 
supply of sulphur matches ; regardless of the weather and 
the season, these hunters [)iercc the mountains for hundreds 
of miles, following the tracks of bear§, leopards, or sheep, 
which they never miss, firing only at close quarters. In case 
of speedy success, the hunter drags his game home ; but if 
he only succeeds in shooting a few sheep or goats after 
several days’ pursuit, he buries them, and goes home for 
help to bring them back. 

In case of failure, the mountaineer advances among the 
mountains, crossing deep snows, and sleeping in burrows or 
under rocks, for a week or more, as long as his provisions 
last. A seriovjs danger menaces the hunter, if he comes 
unexpectedly on a bear while his matchlock is unprimed ; 
or if he misses a leopard, which will attack him without 
warning, often with a fatal result. Fox-hunting is univer- 
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sal in Karategin through the autumn and winter; the moun- 
taineers chase the foxes with dogs, carefully trained not to 
injure the skins, which sell for about 2S. each. Martens 
are caught in traps, their skins being worth about 6^. each ; 
while a leopard skin costs about 45-., and a bear skin, lo^. 

Probably about 3, coo foxes, 1,000 martens, 100 bears, 40 
leopards, and 1,000 wild sheep and goats are killed in Dar- 
waz and Karategin every year. The pursuit of mountain 
partridges and of ducks, with falcons, on the banks of the 
rivers is also common, especially in Karategin and Kulyas 
on the Khing-ab. Conies, that live together in considerable 
numbers in burrows at the edge of the snows, also supjdy a 
large number of skins for furs and carpets. 

The villages of Darwaz and Karategin are situated either 
on the banks of the great rivers and their tributaries, or in 
the mountains, almost at the summit of the eternal snows, 
always on such a declivity that the danger from landsli]>s 
and avalanches is minimized. The villages are not large, 
generally containing from ten to a hundred houses; but the 
number of the inhabitants of each house is considerable, 
because amongst the mountaineers the married .sons do not 
leave their father’s household, but live together in undivided 
families. The type of the mountain villages is somewhat 
different from those in the valleys, having almost the ap- 
pearance of a single widely-extended dwelling, as the houses 
of the different families are joined together for better pro- 
tection against the cold. 

“ The domestic utensils of a Darvvaz or Karategin moun- 
taineer consist of an indispensable iron kettle ; an iron 
kungon for boiling water ; several different sized clay pots 
for water, or sour milk, and for cooking ; two or three rough 
clay cups ; bags, culinary and medicinal herbs ; a moderate 
supply of home-made soap ; a piece of half- tanned leather, 
used as a baking board ; and a leather sack for provisions — 
the inseparable companion of the mountaineer in any pro- 
longed absence from home. In the mountaineers hut you 
may also find a mtitchlock, a sword, some thin boards for 
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crossin;^ crevasses, annular snow-shoes of .willow, high 
wooden pattens for winter, a small, old-fashioned loom, 
placed in the corner of the room, over a hollow for tlie 
weaver’s seat, and a supply of five or six fiine torches. 

“ The mountaineer generally marries at about the age of 
sixteen, and gives his daughters in marriage at about the 
age of twelve, which is rather early, considering the severity 
of the climate, as the women grow up more slowly than in 
warmer regions ; but they also grow old more slowly, in 
spite of the hard circumstances of their lives. Either the 
parents betroth their daughters in infancy — a custom which 
gives rise to much litigation in case the girl refuses to accept 
the chosen bridegroom ; or the betrothal takes place when 
the girl comes of age, without the intervention of the parents. 

“ Divorce t ikes place very rarely amongst the mountain- 
eers, and only in case the woman is ill-natured, a bad worker, 
and unable to live in p(;ace with her husband’s other wives. 

“ d'he mountaineers of Darwaz and Karategin are Mus- 
-sulmans of the Sunni sect, but they are not very devoted to 
their religion, and their mosques arc often neglected. 

“ Like all aboriginal, unsophisticated peoples, the charac- 
ter of the mountaineers is marked by a kiml-hearted con- 
sideration for orphans, quarrelsomeness, obstinate blood- 
feuds, respect for elders, for the property of others, straight- 
forwardness, faithful adherence to promises, courage in 
danger, unbounded contempt for cowards, patience, stoical 
endurance of every privation in the struggle with nature 
and the course of events, a willing hospitality, and a general 
readiness to divide even the last crust with any chance guest. 

“ The mental qualities of the mountaineer find expression 
in keen powers of observation, a retentive memory, which 
the Darwaz and Karategin mountaineers manifest especialfy 
in knowledge of their genealogies and legends, and in the 
study of Eastern sciences in the medreses of Samarkand and 
Bokhara, where the sons of the mountaineers always learn 
the Scriptures, law's, and philosophies of the East more 
rapidly and better than the natives of the lowlands. 
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“ The conceptions of life held by the mountaineers, 
coloured by their complete isolation and absence of a cor- 
rect understanding of the laws of nature, are full of super- 
stition and the fear of evil spirits. 

“ In Darwaz they know neither the Muhammadan era nor 
the names of the months, nor the names of the divisions of 
the world. They consider the sun as the source of life and 
light ; the moon, as the home of the dead; and the pole-star, 
as the indicator of the wa)'. They consider lightning and 
thunder as the attempts of the devil to ascend to heaven, 
when the angels pelt him with fiery stones. Spring and 
summer are sent by God from Paradise, and autumn and 
Avinter from hell ; and tliey believe that the frequent earth- 
quakes that threaten their villages are caused by the souls 
of sinners writhing in Purgatory. 

“ The imagination of the mountaineers finds an outlet in 
songs, stories, fables, and proverbs ; in sentimental i)oems on 
the joys of flowers, the songs of the love-lorn nightingale, 
and the family happiness of affectionate dove.s.'’ 

A word in conclusion. Tliesc Bekdoms of Darwaz and 
Karategin are, as we have seen, tributaries of Bokhara; 
and it can hardly be doubted, as Bokhara comes more and 
more under the power of the d'sar, lliat Darwaz and Kara- 
tegin will ultimately be absorbed into the Russian Empire. 
For this reason I have marked them as potentially, if not 
actually, within the boundary of the Russian protected area 
in the accompanying map,* in which, for the sake of complete- 
ness, I have also included the .Sares, Alichur, 'Pagdumbash, 
Khurd, Kalyan, Rangkul, and Kliargosh Pamirs, which 
Russia will probably claim as former vas.sals of Kokan. 

It is startling to note how clo.-»e the Russian and English 
boundaries will be, — in one place separated by only thirty- 
five mile-s, — should these probabilities become actualities. 

CiiARi.ies Johnston, 

* Bengal Civil Service. 


This map has reached us too late for publication. 
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THE AGRICULTURE OF THE ARYAN 
TRIBES IN THE SUB-PAMIRIAN REGION. 

In drawing up an ethnographical map of the Sub-Pamirian 
region, it becomes clear that the ethnical grouping of races 
of various anthropological origin has followed a rule deter- 
mined by the topographical configuration of the country. In 
fact, the peoi)les of Aryan origin are shown to hold the 
high valleys which give access, directly or indirectly, to the 
Pamirs, whereas the tribes of Turco-Mongol origin hold the 
plain, and the very high valleys of the Pamirs themselves. 
The Aryan tribes are all sedentary, and cultivate the soil ; 
whereas the others are mostly nomads and shepherds in 
search of pasturages to feed their flocks, in other words, 
their movable goods. I do not know a single nomad tribe 
of Aryan origin in Central Asia, except the Tzigans, or 
Loullis (Mazangu^s). It is also evident that the Aryan 
or Iranian tribes of the high valleys have preserved, com- 
paratively speaking, the purity of their racial characteris- 
tics, their customs, religious beliefs, and social tendencies. 
P'rom this standpoint they have an interest of the highest 
order for the anthropologist or ethnographer. It is among 
the tribes that inhabit the southern buttresses of the Hindu- 
kush and the adjacent secondary chains, — tribes of which 
some may be included in the denomination of Dakixs, that 
Messrs. Leitner, Biddulph, etc., have made their interest- 
ing studies on comparativ'e linguistics and ethnography. ' 
Though, in the plain, a fertile soil under the vivifying action 
of abundant water, gives extraordinarily great yields, the 
wealthy man is not the agriculturist but the nomad, the 
proprietor of flocks. When the Kirghiz becomes poor — as 
for instance has been seen in the steppes of the Lower Syr 
Daria and of Kazolinsk — he reluctantly takes to agriculture. 
The Turcoman Baranias of the Tekkes of Akhal and 
Merv were undertaken for the most part, and with the 
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greatest ardour, by the sedentary agricultural class, which 
were less rich than the nomads, and were more forced to 
enrich themselves by the sale of kidnapped Persians. 
'Fhe agriculture, which might be calleil “ Aryan,” of the 
.Sub-Pamirian regions is, mostly, little remunerative. It 
demands constant effort and considerable labour. The 
climatic conditions in which it exerts itself, and the land it 
employs, arc not very favourable to the normal development 
of the cultured produce which man entrusts to them. The 
highest altitude at which I have found the soil sown with 
cereals does not exceetl 10,500 feet. Itlsewhcre, as in 
Tibet, man cultivates the soil at still higher altitudes, but 
he also fimls tliere more propitious comlitions. Nearly all 
the valleys of the Sub Pamirian region are very narrow, 
and are fed by torrent-like and intermittent streams or rivers. 
Such arc, fur instance, the Panj, the Yarkhanna, the Kunar, 
the Yasin, the Ikartang. the Zarafshan. the V.ignau, etc. 

Almost till tlu'se narrow valleys have received, during 
the quaternary geological period, deposits of conglomeralt; 
or of ancient .alluvia, in which the actual river has cut itself 
a, generally, very deej) bed. Tin; results are unilateral or 
bilateral terraces of feeble width, on which, thanks to a 
more rapid process of e.xhaustion and of kaolinization, to a 
lightening of the deeper soil, cultiv’ated lands may be 
established. As their greater part does not depentl on the 
possibility of irrigating them by means of canals derived 
from a water-course, but are fed by rainfall, the difference of 
level with the river docs not enter into consideration, con- 
trary to what takes place in the plain, without estival rains. 
These cultivated lands, called ” bagarra,” are seen, inter 
olios, among the Yngnaons of the Kohistan, and among 
the Wakhis of the high v.'illey% Elsewhere, e.g. among 
the Chitralis and the Yakhunis, cultivation is almost every- 
where established on the cones of defection of streams, 
rivulets, and torrents, the lateral affluents of the principal 
artery'. These more recent alluvia form Deltas ever-grow- 
ing in surface by new addition.s, and their fertility is easily 
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stimulated by the artificial irrigation accorded by the very 
stream which has deposited them. The greater part of the 
villages of Chitrdl are thus installed on a fertile Delta. 

As the disposal of the soil permits the formation of 
slightly raised terraces, the abundance of water joined to 
climatic conditions renders possible even the troublesome 
cultivation of rice. Rice fields arc frequent at Drassoune 
hlastoudi, and in the neighbourhood of Chitral. When 
there is a Avant of the natural soil, lightened alluvia, cones 
of defection, one can occasionally see the sedentary Aryan 
entirely create his cultivated field by his bodily bringing to 
it the earth to which he wishes to confide the seed. This 
is how the Siah-Posh Kafirs often proceed, one of the most 
ancient Aryan tribes of the Ilindukush, as also the so- 
called Tajiks of the mountains. The tillage of the soil is 
very trying at these altitudes ; the primitive jilough, a 
simple piece of bent wood, whether armed Avith a plough- 
share or not, is employed concurrently Avith the spade ; but 
neither the ploughing nor the digging is deep. 

Tlie cereals cultivated almost exclusively by the tribes of 
the high AxiIIeys are : Avheat, barle}', and beans ; further, 
flax and common kitchen-produce, like carrots, turnips, and 
even melons, Avherever the climate permits it. It is curious 
to see the bean {^Faba rit/oaris, L.) rea/ij)car among the 
mountaineers. d hey call it “ bockala,” * on the two 
slopes of the Pamir, Avhilst it is not found cultivated in the 
plain. This plant, indeed, is \'ery hardy, and replaces the 
other less resisting legumina, just as buckwheat often re- 
places elseAvhere the ordinary more e.xacting cereals. The 
greater part of our fruit-trees groAv in the valleys up to 
Amriable altitudes. In the protected and Avarm valleys up- 
to 2,500 feet, the apricot tree in abundance furnishes .a 
precious nourishment. The fruit is dried for Avinter con- 
sumption. The pomegranate and the fig-tree arc already 
found in the fields of Drassoune, above Chitrdl. 

Cattle-breeding is an indispensable compensation for the 
* The “bakla” of Turkey. — Ed. 
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meagre produce of the land in the high valleys. The 
sheep, the goat, the ox, the yak, are met especially on the 
extreme limit of the cultivated lands, thus profiting by the 
pasturages situated above (cn amont). The produce of the 
Hocks and cattle aid the native to live and to clothe himself. 
In short, the love of the soil, this passion of the agricul- 
turist, is developed to an extraordinary degree in the poor 
Aryan mountaineer of the Sub-Pamirian region. When one 
sees him hold obstinately to his little patch of land, of which 
he has at last succeeded in making a cultivated field ; when, 
sometimes at considerable distances fronr his village, one 
finds him toiling with an ardour that no obstacle can rebut, 
then one can understand the profound and characteristic 
difference of racial propensity between the Aryan and the 
Turko- Mongolian in Central Asia. 

Guii.i.aumk CaTL'S. 
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MILITARY OBJECTIONS TO THE 
HUNTERIAN SPELLING OF “INDIAN" WORDS. 

The present time seems to be opportune for a few remarks 
on a subject which lias not yet received much attention in 
Great Britain, but which is of far greater importance than 
many that have from time to time occupied the public 
attention. 

The pronunciation of “Indian” words has always been 
a difficulty with people who have not studied Oriental lan- 
guages ; indeed, there are not a few who have lived long in 
the East, and who can read and write more than one 
Eastern language well, but who are utterly unable to pro- 
nounce many of the most common words correctly. And 
who is there that has not heard, from some one reading 
aloud from a newspaper or a book, the exclamation, uttered 
partly in anger and partly in shame : “ Oh, here is one of 

those horrid Indian names, how (fo you pronounce it?” 
Surely that is not as it should be. 

Up to within the last ten or twelve years, there was 
never any officially recognised system for the transliteration 
of Hindoostance, that is to .say, of the generally accepted 
colloquial language of British India, wliich in that eountry is 
known as “ Oordoo ; ’’ but during the time that Dr. W. W. 
Hunter was a member of the Vice-regal Council, the sub- 
ject was so persistently and so urgently pressed by him on 
the notice of the Government of India, that at last definite 
orders were issued regarding the manner in which the names 
of people and places should be spelt in official correspon- 
dence. These orders are believed to have been based upon 
rules drawn up by Dr. Hunter. Obviously some rules 
were desirable, if not actually necessary, in order to obtain 
uniformity in the spelling of names ; and it was with that 
object that the rules were framed — and, theoretically, they 
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were good : but inasmuch as they gave no clue, — cither to 
the trained official in India, who was not always an Oriental 
scholar, or to the outside world, which was totally ignorant 
of the language, — of the way in which those names should 
be pronounced, they were practically bad. 

Formerly, although there were no hard-and-fast official 
rules on the subject, yet there were two recognised systems 
which were well understood ; one being that which was 
taught in Cheltenham College and at the b'ast India Com- 
pany’s military College at Aildiscombe, in which the words 
were to a great extent, though not entirely, phonetically 
spelt : and the otiicr being the so-called scientific s)-stem, 
which to a great extent, but not universally, was used by 
Civilians, but was never used by military men ; and it is on 
the latter that the ruh's for the present system were based, 
which has been on trial for some ten or twelve years now, 
and which a[>pears to have f.iilcd in giving satisfaction to 
many. 

The former sj'stem, which is often termed the "common- 
sense” system, was purposely adopted because of the diffi- 
culty in giving the full value to the different vowels, and 
the great confusion and danger that would arise in military 
operations, owing to a name being wrongly spelt or wrongly 
pronounced ; moreover, it was recognised that, the majority 
of readers in England not being Oriental scholars, it was 
desirable that all words should be so spelt as to present 
some difficulty in pronouncing them wrongly, 

A careful analysis of the Oordoo (Urdu) alphabet here 
would be out of place ; but a few remarks regarding the 
vowels are necessary, because it is almost entirely in con- 
nection with them that the difficulties arose. I'he problem 
was. How should the different forms of the vowels — namely, 
the long, the short, and the mixed — be so written in the 
English characters as to enable the unlearned reader to pro- 
nounce them as* nearly correctly as possible ? and it was 
solved, in what appeared to be a satisfactory manner, as 
follows : — 
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The long “ a ” is pronounced in the vernacular like the 
“ a” in the English word “ball,” therefore it was ordered to 
be so written; the short “a” having quite a different sound, 
which is more like the “ u ’’ in “ but,” it was (almost) in- 
variably so written. The long “ e,” being pronounced as 
in the English word “feel,” is the equivalent of the Italian 
vowel “ i,” and was invariably written “ ce”; the short “ i,” 
being pronounced as in “ fill,” was so written. In like 
manner the long “ u,” which in the vernacular is formed 
from the “ o ” by the addition of a particular accent, is pro- 
nounced as “ 00 ” in “ fool,” and the short “ u ” as in “ full,” 
and consequently they were always so written. The mi.xed 
vowel “ ai,” which is formed from “ e ” by the addition of 
an accent, is pronounced like our “ i ” in “ bite ; ” but, in 
order to avoid confusion, it was either written as “ ai ” or as 
“y;” and the mixed form of “o,” being pronounced like 
“ ow ” in “ cow,” was cither so written or was expressed by 
“au.” The two forms “ai” and “au” are admittedly w'eak 
points to an Itnglish reader, on account of the way in which 
the common words “ fail ” and “ cause ” are pronounced. 

In the present system, the long and short vowels are all 
written exactly alike, and only very occasionally does a 
particularly careful writer trouble himself to insert the 
accents over them, which alone can distinguish one from 
another ; it appears to be taken for granted that everybody 
knows in some mysterious manner where to place them 
himself, consequently the greatest difficulty is experienced 
in reading anything which is connected with India; and the 
most absurd and serious mistakes are made constantly by 
all kinds of people, from the greatest orator in Parliament 
down to the youngest boy at school. In fact, under this 
system the object would appear to be to write the Indian 
words in such a manner as to render it highly improbable, 
if not impossible, that the ordinary reader or speaker shall 
pronounce them correctly ; and had it been consistently en- 
forced in its entirety, the names of many places would have 
been altered beyond recognition, such for instance as Cal- 
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cutta, Bombay, Lucknow, Meerut, and very many others. 
It was therefore considered absolutely necessary to make 
numerous exceptions in the names of places, and for this we 
have to thank the energ'ctic protests that were raised by the 
military authorities ; but in the names of people and all 
other words no exceptions were allowed, consequently the 
old familiar Baboos, Pundits, and Moonshees now appear 
to the astonished Britisher as Babus, Pandits and Munshis, 
and so on. 

It is impossible not to admire the originality and bold- 
ness of the man who first started this so-called “correct” 
method of writing I lindoostancc words ; but at the same 
time it is equally impossible not to perceive the de]doral>le 
want of tact, and the indifference to the feelings and wants 
of others, of those who, by forcing such a system on India, 
attempted to lay down laws for the world. 

It may be, and has been urged, that this is a matter of very 
trifling importance, inasmuch as it is well knowii that there 
are few Englishmen who know, and can tell you off-hand the 
correct pronunciation of the places A thy. Cavay, Omagh, 
and Youghal in Ireland ; or Aroch, Muihven and Kirkcud- 
bright in Scotland ; or who are agreed as to the correct way of 
pronouncing Bath ; not to s[)cak of the almost imjsossible 
Welsh names ; but it is scarc(.*ly logical to put forward one 
form of ignorance as an excuse for another. 

There is no intention in this [)aper of touching on the pe- 
culiarities of our own language ; they are so numerous and 
so outrageous, that the wonder is, that any foreigner can ever 
master them ; nor have we any concern here with the excep- 
tional manner of pronouncing Latin words, which is the rule 
in England only — not in Scotland or Ireland. 

The only question which it is here desired to submit for 
public opinion is, whether it is desirable that the names of 
people and of places in India should be spelt as nearly as possi- 
ble phonetically, according to rules which can be easily fixed 
hereafter, or whether the system now in force in that coun- 
try should be allowed to continue to perplex and mystify all 
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who wish to read and to learn about that most important 
portion of the Empire ? 

In reality, the organization of “ Oordoo” in all its details, 
renders the pronunciation of that language of easy acquisi- 
tion, by theory, to educated people ; to some people, especi- 
ally to Italians, it conies very easily, both in theory and in 
practice ; but, strange to say, to the average Englishman it 
presents many great difficulties. We know how difficult it 
is for him to understand how to pronounce the long vowel- “a” 
even when it is marked with a broad accent. The English 
orthography is so barbarous, each vow<d varying its sound 
so arbitrarily, that it is almost impossible for an Englishman 
to form an adecpiate idea of the real value of a vowel in 
Oordoo ; therefore, to prevent him from being misled by the 
erratic notion of letters that he has obtained from his mother 
tongue, it was found necessary, in former days, to write 
phonetically, and in that way a tolerably correct pronunci- 
ation was arrived at. .So much for the vowels. 

Fortunately the consonants iiresent few difficulties to a 
man who knows Ihiglish thoroughly: but to this, there are 
some very important e.Kception.s, in the “dentals ” and in the 
mixed letu-rs chiefly : for instance, there are many men who 
lind it impossible to appro.xiniate to a correct pronunciation 
of the double letters “ kh ” and “ gh," or of that peculiar 
form of “k ” which, in the Bombay Presidency, was formerly 
expressed as “q” “ Q,” that being the only English letter 
that sounds at all like it. 

1 he orthography of the English langu.age having little or 
nothing to do with its pronunciation, it is easy to under- 
stand that many men pronrumce many common English 
words differently. How can you then expect them to agree 
in the pronunciation of foreign words, even when spelt 
phonetically, without any complications of accents? In Oordoo 
everything depends on the value given to the vowels ; but in 
the so-called scientific system, the accents, which should, and 
which alone can, denote that value, are almost invariably 
omitted ; therefore it is impossible for any ordinary reader 
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to tell how words so written should be pronounced. It is 
not necessary that every one in India, or in England either, 
should be an Oriental scholar ; but it is undoubtedly neces- 
sary that every one should know how to pronounce correctly 
what he reads. Many cavillers will object to all this, on the 
plea that there is nothing new in it, and that they have heard 
it all before ; quite true, but it is not for such that these lines 
are written, but rather for the millions of English-speaking 
people throughout the world who do not care to pose as 
scholars, but who wish to read and speak intellectually and 
intelligibly. 

A few examples, illustrative of the apparent necessity for a 
change back to the old lines, may be useful here. One day, 
some few years after the new system had been in force, a cer- 
tain learned inemberof the Council of the Government ofindia 
was travelling along a well-known road in the Himalayas. 
Arrived at one haltijig-place, he consulted his route book 
and found that his next day’s march would take him to a place 
called Kukkerhuttee " — so it was written, and Sf) it was 
pronounced ; but he was a learned man and a great scholar, 
so he called together the men who were hired to carry his 
baggage, and informed them in the most pompous manner 
that on the following day they would proceed to “ Kooker- 
hootee,” that being, in his opinion, the correct pronunciation 
of the word. The poor ignorant coolies were so tickled at 
such an unexpected and unprecedented display of ignorance, 
that they forgot for the moment their Oriental manners, and 
roared with laughter. The writer was jjresent on that occa- 
sion. The great man is the author of many works dealing 
with India. 

On another occasion the heads of three Government De- 
partments were engaged in the official discussion of a 
momentous question connected with an important frontier 
railway station called “ Rook ” — so it was pronounced, and 
so it used formerly to be written. We will call these officials 
A, B, and C. None of them had ever been to the place in 
question. On receiving the file of correspondence from “A,” 
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in which the word appeared as “ Ruk,” “ B ” expressed the 
utmost indignation at the ignorance — as he termed it — of his 
colleague ; and in his written opinion on the subject, he spelt 
the word “ Rak,” and dilated to some extent on the great 
danger attendant on carelessness in spelling the names of 
important places. When the papers reached “ C,” he was 
fairly puzzled ; but he was wise enough to take counsel with 
a subordinate who knew the place, and so the matter ended 
happily by the adoption of the spelling “ Ruk,” which is 
scientifically correct. The original omission of the accent 
liad caused the difficulty, which might possibly have led to 
serious results ; and that same accent is now invariably 
omitted. If the word had been written phonetically, no 
mistake could have possibly occurred, and the name would 
to-day be correctly ju'onounccd by everybody. 

A third example is still before us in the correspondence 
on the Manipur disaster; and the two names which catch 
the eje more often than any others are “ Manipur ” and 
“• SenapuLty.” I'hc correct way of pronouncing the first' 
name is like the two English words “ Money poor,” but 
how many of the millions who read the daily papers know 
that ? The old way of spelling it was “ Munneepoor ” ; but 
of late years that has been changed to the more scientific 
" Manipur” — Cni bono ? Strange to say, the second word 
lias been all along, either accidentally * or designedly, spelt 
phonetically, the consequence of which is, that it has been 
correctly pronounced by everybody. The one notable ex- 
ception to this rule has been Sir Richard Temj^le, who, in 
his able article in the Conictnporary AVrv’ra;', spells the word 
“ Senapati ” ; but it is fortunate for the general reading 
public that his scientific method of rendering the word was 
not adopted by any other contributor to the discussion. 

Progress is good so long as it is made in the right direc- 
tion ; but when it is found that the direction is wrong, and 
that further progress only leads to still deeper water, then 
retrogression becomes expedient, in order that a fresh start 
may be made along a safer and less intricate course. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. III. 11 
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The great mass of educated English-speaking people 
throughout the world do not like to be made ridiculous by 
having to confess an inability to pronounce words that are 
written for them ; and surely their tastes and feelings should 
have been consulted by the pedagogues who framed the 
rules which have occasioned so much annoyance. 

A careful consideration of the arguments on each side of 
the question may possibly lead to a recognition of the fact, 
that if a word is so written that it cannot be misjironounced 
by any ordinary reader, the chances are that it will also be 
correctly pronounced by every one else ; in which case it is 
to be hoped that the present rules may be revised. 

The old difficulty about the long “a” will remain in 
Oordoo, as it does still in English ; but the j)ronunciaiion of 
the other vowels will be much facilitated. 

For some years past it has been considered by some 
people that it is an unmistakable sign of superiority in 
Oriental .scholarship to be able to write I lindoostanee words 
in such a wav as to render intelligent anil intelligible read- 
ing almo.st impossible to their less gifted brethren ; but 
there does not appear to be any good reason why those 
ideas should not now be exploded, and the intellectual 
standard of the few be reduced to a level which will be 
easily attainable by the masses. 'I'herc need be no fear 
that a graceful relin({uishment of the high stand taken by 
the scholars will make them aj)pear in the eyes of the world 
to be less scholarly than they formerly were ; on the other 
hand, it is probable that a timely acknowledgment of the 
hopelessness of their self imposed task, which apparently 
aimed at the sudden and forcible raising of the national lin- 
guistic standard without the necessary ]>revious education, 
.and a resolution to abandon some of their dignity, with the 
object of assisting their fellow-creatures, will earn for them 
the gratitude of many whose wish or whose duty it is to 
know all about India, but for wdiom a complete knowledge 
of the latiguage is unnecessary if not impossible. 

M. J. Kino- Harman, 

Colonel, Indian Army. 
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THE TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT IN PERSIA. 

0’S leaving Ispahan, I secured as my companion a pensioned 
noncommissioned officer of the Royal h'ngineers who had 
just retired from the Telegraph Department after a residence 
of about twenty-five years in Persia. I naturally thought 
that after such a long residence I should find in him a fund 
of information about the country ; but he turned out to be 
utterly ignorant of anything beyond the limited sphere in 
which his official duties had run, while, as to the country 
lying a few miles off the line of telegraph, it was as unknown 
to him as any part of uncx^dored Africa. I do not say that 
tills was his fault, fiir he appeared to be a fairly good speci- 
men of his class, and had evidently taken some pains to 
learn the language of the country ; it was I'ather that of the 
system to which he Avas subjected. 

It is astonishing to think that all the attention of the 
subordinates of the Department should hav'e been restricted 
by the British authorities in such a country as Persia to the 
mechanical discharge of their official tluties ; for, as my com- 
jianion informed me, when I taxed him with not acquaint- 
ing himself with the country in which he had spent so many 
years, “ The orders of my Director are, that no subordinate 
may go off the direct line of telegraph without obtaining 
leave and paying for all the expenses of his transport. ’’ In 
consequence of this insane red-tapeism, even the immediate 
vicinity of a place in which he had lived by himself for 
seventeen years, without a Eurojiean neighbour within 
seventy miles, was unknown to him. 

He also complained of the effect of such an order in limit- 
ing the few recreations possible in the way of shooting and 
fishing excursions, by which the dreary monotony of the life 
of the subordinates, in many of these out-of-the-way places, 
might have been varied. I believe, however, that the Tele- 
graph Department is not entirely responsible for this culp- 
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able neglect of an important means of exercising an honour- 
able influence in the country ; for even if its Directing 
Officers were willing to encourage its employes to give an 
intelligent attention to the circumstances of the country and 
population amidst which many of them are destined t() 
spend their lives, such a policy would probably only pro- 
voke disagreeable criticisms on the part of the Legation, 
who resent any infringement of what they consider their 
special province, namely, local information of every descrip- 
tion. Yet in this they seem, as a general rule, w'oefuliy 
deficient ; it is notorious that the British Legation at Tehe- 
ran is the last place to which a traveller should apply for 
any information regarding Persia, d'his state of affairs re- 
calls the absurd [)osition formerly taken up by some of our 
frontier officials, when, on crossing the western frontier on 
duty or pleasure, one found oneself watched, ordered to 
travel bj- a particular route, and forbidden to go to this or 
that place. The vague and alarmingly suggestive plea usc:d 
was, “fear of political complications;” the truth being, that 
the political authorities were jealous to the last degree of 
any intruders upon their especial preserve — a more extended 
acquaintance with which would les.sen, as they feared, their 
importance in the eyes of (iovernment. 

Whatever the cause of such a short-sighted jiolicy, the fact 
is, that for the last quarter of a century we have had, scat- 
tered over the line of the telegraph, numerous Lnglishmen, 
many of them, particularly the civil members of the Depart- 
ment, of a very high class of intelligence, each one of whom, 
if properly utilized, might have become a mine of informa- 
tion on all local subjects, and a source of considerable influ- 
ence among the surrounding population ; and that we have 
more than simply neglected, one might say, determinedly 
declined, to turn to any practical use this valuable material. 
I should qualify these sweeping remarks with the observa- 
tion, that at last we seem to have recognised the error of our 
ways, and have apparently endeavoured to atone for past 
neglect by taking one, at any rate very marked, step in 
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rccoj^nltioa of the value of the services of which the Telc- 
g^raph Department is capable, by appointing, as Consul at 
Ispahan, a senior officer of the Department, 

This is indeed a good move, and one which has revived 
the drooping sjarits of those of the employes who. are of a 
more studious and enterprising disposition, and have de- 
voted their leisure time — of which those stationed along 
the line have no lack, their duties taking up only a few 
hours in the day — to making themselves acrpuiinted-with 
the languages, and manners, and various subjects of interest 
of the peoide among whom they are liv'ing. Let us hope 
that this ste^) may be followed by that of a])pointing jnen 
of this stamp, oii their retiriMuent from the Telegraph De- 
partment, as Vice-Consuls in various parts of Persia. Where 
could any bod)’ of men be found more suited for such a 
position than they who have spent many )’ears of their 
lives in almost com|)]cte isolatio:i from their fellow-country- 
men, but in constant and, — as far as is possible between 
Euro[)eans and Asiatics. — almost intimate intercourse willi 
thepeojile of the country; the more so as thereby they have 
become, unfitted for life in England, and would j)refer, in 
many ca.ses, to remain, if only a slight inducement were 
forthcoming, in the land of their adoption. 

'I'he great misfortune of the Telegraph Department in 
Persia is, that, though its duties are !>ow of an essential!)’ 
civil nature, it has been thought necessary to adhere to an 
appearance of military control in its administration. This 
again is a piece of red-tapeism, which might with advantage 
be done away with. There may have been many reasons, 
when originally constructing the line, for entrusting the work 
to a scientific branch of the military service. Persia was 
then a comparative!)'’ unknow’ii country, and it would have 
been difficult to organize a Civil Department to carry out 
the work ; but now that the Department is practically worked 
by civilians, — the military forming but a minute percent- 
age of the w’hole, — it seems absurd to keep up a military 
organization. 
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That the Interests of the Department would be best con- 
sidered by offering all the higher appointments to civilian 
employes, is self-evident. Wliat can be more discouraging 
than for the Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents 
to work conscientiously for years, leading the while a life 
of many hardships, to find that promotion, beyond a com- 
paratively subordinate grade, is closed to them, and that as 
fast as one Director or Assistant Director retires or is pro- 
moted, his place is supplied by a Royal Engineer who may 
be transferred from the Public Works Department in India 
or tin; .Sappers and Miners or any other branch of the ser- 
vice, and is probably ignorant of anything connected with 
electricitj' and the telegra]-)'a, beyond wliat he learned as a 
Cadet, whereas the Civilians have hail a thorough technical 
education ? These, ho wever, are only grievances similar to 
those which constitute almost a scandal in the Public W'orks 
Department in India. In both cases the mi.xture of the 
military and civil elements in these Dciparlments is detri- 
mental to the public servic(% as the source of all petty 
jealousies and tyrannies. No military man tan efficiently 
control a number of subordinates of mixed civilians and 
.soldiers : for he cannot under.stand that his civilian sub- 
ordinates should demur to a treatment which is accepted by 
military subordinates, bound by their rules of di.scijdine to 
submit without dis.sent to his orders ; consequently mis- 
understanding ami ill-feeling are bred between the two 
elements, to the detriment of the public service. 

The plea that the presence of privates and non-com- 
missioned officers of the Royal Engineers in the Depart- 
ment necessitates military control, is too absurd to require 
serious consideration, for out of the total number of em- 
ployes, only an infinitesimal proportion come under this 
category, and these would be more suitably employed else- 
where ; for their duties in the Telegraph Department are 
far more efficiently performed by the civilians who have 
had a special and technical training. 
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In spite of the efforts on the part of Europe to penetrate 
the Central Sudan, this remote region continues to remain 
the stroncrhold of Muhammadan fanaticism and of Netrro 
barbarism. Protected on the north by a deep zone of 
pitiless desert, its aj)proaches on all other sides barred by 
countless impediments, created either by nature or man, the 
silent Sudan is a fieUl of martyrdom for the oppressed 
papfan and an earthly Paradise for the sons of the Prophet. 

P'rom the West Coast of Africa serious attempts are being 
made — if, indeeJ, their futility has not already been proved 
— to effect a pacific lodgment in the IMuhammadan .Sudan. 
The British, from the Niger, have quite recently tried, but 
failed to convince the .Sultan of Bornu of the advantage and 
corn.''()rt of wearing the Western yoke; the Germans, from 
the Camcroons, are doggedly engaged on the same hopeless 
task; whilst the French, from the Congo, have been seriously 
re[)ulscd and their envoys assassinated. On the East Coast, 
owing to the force of political circumstances, the agents of 
Britain have recently met with an unexpected success — not, 
indeed, in penetrating Muhammadan Africa, which is as in- 
accessible as ever, but in the pacific occupation of what may 
be regarded as an important outwork — Uganda. But the 
enthusiasm, or spur of foreign competition, which has carried 
or driven them so far, has left them much in advance of 
their base on the Coast. It is now feared that this valiant 
band of jiionecrs — not the missionaries, of course — must be 
recalled. The reason for this retrograde measure appears to" 
be, that we are not yet prepared to support such an advance. 

This is the crisis : Shall we, having succeeded so far, pro- 
ceed to fulfil our responsibilities, or shall we fall back on the 
old policy and — scuttle.^ The position requires explana- 
tion. It is doubtless serious, and involves far-reaching con- 
sequences, which any statesman might hesitate to accept ; 
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but it also offers distinct advantages to those who have the 
courage to seize them. 

Ever since the partition of Africa entered the phase of 
an insensate scramble, the Powers of P'urope have barely 
had time to consider the serious national responsibilities 
involved by the wholesale annexation of territory. Now. 
however, they are beginning to realize their position. Ger- 
manv has again met with a serious rebuff on the East Coast, 
and openly acknowledges the comparatively slight value ot 
her possessions in South-Avest Africa. Italy has given u[» 
her dreams of empire on tlie Red .Sea Littoral, and is rapidly 
withdrawing her forces ; .soon she will be left only with. 
Massowah to safeguard. Finally, not to mention other 
African bubbles. P)ritain has abandoned the so-called race 
to Lake Chad, and now threatens to c\acuate her strategic 
position on the I’pyer Nile, in Uganda. 

If, as we are aware, the advar.ee of a Luroiican Power 
into Africa is not accomjilished without suffering, in soim- 
form or another, to the natives who are dispossessed of their 
lands, a retreat is fraught with still more disastrous con- 
.scquenccs. Fhe Europeans, numerically weak, very natu- 
rally support their advance by entering into treaties with 
the most powerful native chiefs ; nor do they scruple to t.ake 
advantage of local animosities and tribal feiuls. 'Pribes. 
factions, and individuals are pitted against one another. In 
Europe such action establishes a balance of power; but 
among African savages a breath of conspiracy will destroy 
the ecjuilibrium. d'hose who rely on the promises of Euro- 
pean protection are, it is true, generally the stronger ; but, 
should the Eurojiean protector siuldenly withdraw his aid, 
ihev are left in a critical jAO-sition. The house of cards, built 
up with paper treaties, immediately collapses, and the un- 
hap[)y natives are left to their fate. The European loses 
nothing, perhaj)s, except prestige and the reputation for 
honest dealing, as valuable in Africa as in any other con- 
tinent. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that, since the 
advance of Euroj>e into Africa can be greatly facilitated, — 
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and in some ins'ances is only possible, — by securing the 
confidence of native tribes, it is of the utmost importance 
that the European should never repudiate his bond nor 
prove false to his engagements. These remarks apply 
with special force to Uganda. 

Probably there is no other district in .Africa that can show 
a more striking picture of Christian and European influence 
than Uganda ; none in which missionary enterprise, con- 
sidering the obstacles, has been more successful, or, con- 
sidering the opportunities, less satisfactory. This paradoxical 
statement is bcji neoutby the facts that, on the one hand, wc 
have witnessed in ULranda hundreds of native converts to 
Christianity dying for their faith ; and. on the other hand, 
we have seen this advanced native State torn asunder by 
rival factions anti {jlunged into civil wars owing in a great 
measure to the ])olitical intrigues of the Arab, Catholic, ami 
Protestant ])arties. 'I'he English and l-'rench missionaries, 
instead c)f uniting to stamp out the ccmilagrations of barbar- 
ism that more than once have threatened their very e.xistcnce, 
have each worked for tlieir own political ends, tln)ugh in su- 
preme moments they liave stood back to back and boldl)’ 
faced the devouring elenvnts. The cruel boy-king Mwanga, 
who murdered Bishoj) Ilannington and tortured to death 
hundreds of native Christian converts, after being deposed 
by his Arab rival, was restored to power by the Protestant 
party, into whose arms he consequently fell. The latest news 
from Uganda was to the effect that the country still resembled 
an armed camp ; the rival factions were ranged in order of 
battle, and an expedition was pending against the Aluhamina- 
dan party. Captain Lugard, the emis-iary of the British Last 
Africa Company, having forced Mwanga into accepting. 
British suzerainty, and having strongly entrenched himself 
and his party, appeared to hold the balance of power in his 
hand ; but he does not speak with confidence. Thus the 
fate of Uganda still trembles in the balance. The issue is 
of the highest importance. Uganda is the most civilized 
native State in that part of Africa. Under European tute- 
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lage, and nominally under Christian influence, it might be 
made the nucleus of a new order of things in Central 
Africa. Its advantageous geographical position, its com- 
paratively organized administrative machinery, its large 
and intelligent population, are all factors of importance to 
any European Power having a dominant position in the 
country. At the same time, no Power, with insufficient ma- 
terial strength behind it, can hope to regulate the barbaric 
passions of the native population. As in other parts of 
Africa, so in Uganda, it is essential for the .Suzerain Euro- 
pean Power to be in complete touch with a base on the Coast, 
whence su[)plies and' reinforcements can be received with 
safety, regularity, and despatch. In any case the maintenance 
of such an advanced inland post as Uganda, if it is to serve 
as a secondary base for operations in the Interior, would tax 
the utmost available resources of any liurojuain Power, and 
far more of any Chartered Company in .Africa. To build and 
maintain a railway over ,}.oo miles in length, from the Coast 
to the \dctoria Nyanza, to laundi a steamer (W steamers on 
the Lake, and to hold the restless Waganda,- -not to .speak 
of neighbouring tribes and the .Masai, — in check, is a task 
(|uite beyond the strength and means of the British East 
.Africa Compaigv, constituted as it is at pre.sent, and depen- 
dent simply on its own resources. Xeverthele.s.s, it is pre- 
cisely this ta.sk which jlhe Company have undertaken. 

Erom the port of Mombaza, their settled base on the 
Coast, cjver which they hav'e now unfettered proprietory 
rights, the Comjjany have actually commenced the con.struc- 
tion of a light railway in the direction of the Victoria Nyanza. 
A fund has been started for the expenses of [dacing a steamer 
•on the Lake. Captain Lugard, to whose presence in Uganda 
allusion has already been made, has not only coerced the 
tyrant Mwanga into accejjting British suzerainty,and strongly 
entrenched himself in the country, but he has also instituted 
a line of fortified stations along the Sabaki route from the 
Coast to Uganda. Everything is therefore ready for the 
consolidation of British political rule on a firm and wide 
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basis in East Africa. At the last moment, however, we learn, 
with something like consternation, that the Company intend 
to give up their advanced position in Uganda and recall their 
agents, unless they are materially supported by I ler Majesty's 
Government. The nature of such support, and the grounds 
on which it is claimed, have been clearly set forth in The 
Times and elsewhere, evidently by “ inspired ” writers. 

As the reiirescntatives of British interests in East Africa, 
the Company do not hesitate to make an appeal to the 
nation : an appeal which, if we may trust those communica- 
tions, carries also a threat in the event of its failure. The 
subject is therefore one for legitimate discussion. The issues 
raised are truly national ; they involve not merely the success 
or failure of the Chartered Compau}’, but, as we shall see, 
are closely bound up with the whole of our policy in the 
.Sudan. Moreover, the success of this appeal would set a 
precedent, the danger of which shoukl be fully understood. 
.Such being the case, we must be permitted to e.\amine the 
(piestion fearlessly and imj^artially, irrespective of any indi- 
vidual interests. Judgment will be ju'onounced by Parlia- 
ment, when the matter again comes up for discussion, unless 
it settles itself by the collapse of the Company, or at least in 
the withdrawal, voluntary or otherwise, of the Company’s 
claims over l\ganda. 

W hat, then, are the precise claims of the Im5)erial British 
Ivast Africa Company ? d'hey claim that they are the 
trustees for the nation ; that, owing to the competition of 
Germany, they have been foiced to advance more rapidly 
than they would otherwise have done ; and that this ad- 
vance, to be permanent, necessitates the immediate con- 
struction of a railway from the Coast to LJganda. They 
also complain that, whilst Germany gives the support of her 
Government, they themselves have to rely solely on their 
own resources, and cannot cope with their rivals on a fair 
footing. They therefore demand Government aid in the 
construction of the aforesaid railway, threatening to relin- 
quish their dearly-bought success if it be refused. 
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Let us examine tliis ultimatum point by jjoint. 

It is true the Company are the trustees for the nation, 
since the Government chose to work by Chartered Com- 
panies in Africa. But if so, the nation, or its representative 
Government, should at least hav'e the riirht of veto in all 
questions involving national responsibilities. If the Com- 
pany, foreseeing the consequences of a dash to occupy 
Uganda, did not first sit down and reckon the cost, and 
their own ca[)acity to meet it, they were guilty of mis- 
management of their affairs. Figuratively speaking, they 
have got out of their depth, and now call upon II.M.’s 
Government to rescue them from a critical [)ositioii. But 
the Government, unless they gave their assent to such a bold 
move in the first instance, may reason, ibly be exonerated from 
its conse([uences. What those may be, we shall see later on. 

Why was there such perfervid haste ? It is stated that it 
was essential to anticipate German action in the same direc- 
tion. But this argument is not (piitc tenable. Cicrmany .agreetl 
with Britain (July, iSocb, to make no annexations of territory, 
and to accept no treaties, etc, north of the nglo-German 
boundary. .So that Germany is clearly excliuled from Uganda, 
unless she wilfully ignores all treaty obligations. It is sc.ircely 
necessary to add, that no other bbaro])ean Bovver is in a pf)si- 
tion to interfere with the gradual expansion of the British 
sphere of action in UasjL .Africa. It is true that Ivmin Basha — 
like an African Don Ouixote — is wandering about the Lake 
region of Central Africa, tilting at windmills. He was 
heard of on 13th May last, at the .southern end of the Albert 
Edward X) anza, and is reported to have returned tij Equa- 
toria, but he certainly has no letters of marque to raise diffi- 
culties and disputes between Germany and Britain. 

Another argument urged for the construction of this 
railway is, that it would destroy the .Slave Trade in Central 
Africa. But the truth is, that such a railway would have no 
appreciable influence on this Traffic; it would only affect the 
very slight Trade existing in British East Africa. The two 
chief centres of the East Coast Slave Trade are Taboraand 
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tke Nyassa district. None of the Slave Trade routes from 
these centres to the Coast pass through British East Africa, 
To the north, the chief routes lead to the Nile basin and 
the Red Sea. and in the south they pass through German 
territory. The Slave Trade in Nyassaland has its outlets 
in Portuguese territory, and has no connection whatever 
with British East Africa. It is quite obvious, therefore, 
that the ComjDany’s claim in this respect cannot be allowed, 
although the feelings of the public, always ready to listen to 
such arguments, are being enlisted on these false premises. 

As to the ])oint whether I'ganda could or could not be 
held without a railway leading to the Coast, that depends 
entirely on the nature of its relations with the Company. 
If these relations were slight, a well-kept and well-patrolled 
caravan-road should meet all the requirements of com- 
mercial and administrative intercourse. If a railway were 
made, with the object of attracting the trade of the Upper 
Nile region, the cost of maintaining the line — quite apart 
from the e.xpense of its construction — would be very great 
indeed. It would be difficult to convince the wandering 
Masai that the metals were not Intended for their special 
use ; such a railway would be to them a “gold-mine. ” Nor 
is it quite so certain that a railway would create trade, to any 
compensating extent, in the absence of more settled political 
conditions on the tapper Nile, not to squeak of the .Sudan. 

Finall)% the Company may or may not have reason to com- 
plain of the insignificant aid given them by Her Majesty’s 
Government, in comparison with that which the Germans 
receive from their Ciovernment. But the conditions are 
totally different. Germany is a young Colonial Power, 
feeling her way to th.e establishment of colonies ; whilst 
Great Britain, with colonies in every part of the world, can 
afford to leave their e.xpansion to the private enterprise of 
individuals. Germany has not at her disposal the surplus 
capital, the trained energy, and the opportunities which have 
built up the British Empire. Moreover — and this is a 
point of the highest importance — if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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meat were to set the precedent of subsidizing the Britiaii 
East Africa Company, or any other Chartered Company 
in Africa or elsewhere, there might be no end to such 
a policy. Other Comp.inies with equally good claims 
might reasonably demand assistance from Government. 
Besides, the increased responsibilities resulting from the 
construction of a railway through British East Africa, 
which we have dimly foreshadowed, would doubtless in- 
volve a ver}' large annual expenditure. <juitc out of propor- 
tion to trade-returns and altogctlier bevond the resources of 
the Company. It is true that the Germans are engaged in 
the construction of a railway fro.n I'anga Bay -an excellent 
harbour — to Usambara, the richest lands in their Possessions. 
But Usambara is within a few miles of the East Coast and 
subject to German jurisdiction. As to the more ambitious 
enterprise of [jlacing a steamer on the \"ictoria Xyanza, 
the latest advices are that, in consecjuence of the serious 
reverse in Uhehe, Major Wissmann has left for Lower 
Egypt to recruit soldiers, and th<*. trans})ort of the steamer 
has been postponed. It is clear that the. Imperial Govern- 
ment, having recalled Baron von .Soden and entrusted 
Major Wissmann with this new mission, are seriously 
reconsidering their policy in East Africa : events, with 
recurrent disasters, are proving too strong for them, and 
may necessitate a more cautious advance into the Interior. 

Meantime, a Commercial Company, headed by Herr 
Lucas, has been foundetl* in Germany, with a ijrovisional 
capital of two million marks, to construct railways between 
the Coast and the X'ictoria Xyanza, and otherwise to 
develop the intervening lands. One might put the very 
pertinent question, Why should not the British Com- 
pany do likewise ? If they are convinced of the sound 
commercial policy of constructing a railway through their 
territories, why should they be unable themselves to raise 
the necessary capital t 

Not to proceed at greater length into this inquiry, it is 
clear, from what has been said, that the only claim which 
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tjie Company can reasonably support, is their trusteeship 
for the nation. We have no desire to minimize this 
claim ; on the contrary, we shall now endeavour to show 
that it deserves the serious attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

If the Government are prepared to subsidize a railway 
through British F.ast Africa at a cost of ^40,000 a-year 
(“ for a limited period," The Times* correspondent adds ; 
but we may let that pass), well and got)d. But the Govern- 
ment should cle irU' see that such a subsidy, given on the 
part of the naticjii towards national entls, and not to benefit 
a close Comjiany, would involve the acceptance in principle 
of a distinct policy for the Sudan. Lord .Salisbury has 
openly approved tlie proi)osed grant — not the subsidy — 
being given to the Company for a preliminary survey ; but 
.Sir William Ilarcourt, sjK'aking from his place in Parlia- 
ment, opposed it as a contentious matter, not to be rushed 
through. We are bound to admit that Sir William Har- 
court took a statesmanlike course in causing the post- 
ponement, umler the circumstances, of .so very serious a 
decision ; though it was much to be regretted that the 
matter was not brought forward until the kig-end of the 
last session of Parliament. To embark with a light heart on 
enterprises in Africa has been too common an experience. 

The question, therefore, as to whetlrcr or not the Govern- 
ment should materially support, either by a grant or a 
subsidy, the construction of a railway through British East 
Africa is before the nation. What should be the answer given 
by Parliament ? To understand the issues at stake, we must 
extend our horizon. Let us assume, for the .sake of argu- 
ment if not for the credit of our statesmen, that the British 
Foreign Office has adopted a definite programme for Egypt 
and the Sudan. We cannot even guess at what that 
programme may be ; we can only argue from the analogy 
of accomplished facts. What, then, are the facts ? 

Great Britain still occupies Lower Egypt, and refuses to 

* 28th Sept., 1891. 
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fix a term for the duration of such occupation ; the utmost 
concession Fi'ance, in her position as the disappointed 
suitor, and the Sultan of Turkey, as the puppet of Europe, 
can force the Foreign Office to make, is, that Egypt will be 
evacuated as soon as she can stand alone.” That is to 
sa)', Egypt must prove herself capable of self-government 
and of maintaining her complete independence. Those 
who know Egypt and the capacities of Orientals shrewdly 
opine that such a time will never come. It is not our 
purpose to inquire whether the British Government is 
acting in perfect good faith and in its popular re/e as the 
policeman of Europe ; but. if there be one point on which 
English statesmen are fairly unanimous, it is, that the route 
to the East by the .Suez Canal must be under British 
control. It is needless to add that, for this end, Egypt must 
not be allowed to fall into the power of any other European 
State, nor must she run the risk of again lapsing into 
anarchy. .Similarly, our Possessions on the Gulf of y\den 
must be maintained in a state of efllcicncy, to secure the other 
end of the Canal, and the southern entrance to the Red Sea. 

If this wore the Alpha and Omega of British policy in 
North-east Africa, we could understand that the affairs of 
British East Africa might cause but slight anxiety to the 
Foreign Office, so far as the protection of our route to India 
were concerned, though even in this respect alone the value 
of a ])ort and harbour like Mombaza is not to be overlooked. 
But there are other factors to be taken into account. When 
a nation or individual embarks on an equivocal line of ac- 
tion, a host of embarrassing circumstances, leading deeper 
and deeper into the mire, are sure to be encountered. We 
have alluded to the very natural jealousy of France in Lower 
ligypt; and it is morally certain that she will never relinquish 
her opposition nor her rivalry so long as Britain strives for 
mastery in the Mediterranean. But France has also an 
establishment of her own at the southern entrance of the 
Red Sea : she also has an Eastern Empire to protect. It is 
true that, so far, she has been unable to hamper our policy 
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from this base and, were the status </no maintained, it mig'ht 
be blissfully ignored. A now circumstance has, however, 
come to light: France, in her new-born zeal for an alliance 
with Russia, is at the present moment lending herself — no 
doubt con amore — to the realization of a Russian intrigue in 
Abyssinia, with the obvious intention of planting a thorn in 
the side of the British lion. Russia, it would appear, being 
too easily baffled in her schemes of aggrandisement in Central 
Asia, is desirous of finding in Africa — of all places in- the 
world! — a new lever against British obstinacy. This lever 
she has apparently discovered in Abyssinia. 

The public are scarcely aware that Italy has already with- 
drawn her inland posts on the Red Sea Littoral and has 
virtually abandoned her claims over Abyssinia. This retro- 
grade action is no surprise to those who study Italian 
politics. The Italians, after the British campaign in the 
Sudan, were too rash in their precipitate occupation 
of Massowah : they erred by overrating their power as an 
ally to Britain in Africa. The early evacuation of the Su- 
dan consequently left Italy to her fate. Repeated disasters 
on the Red .Sea Littoral, drawing her deeper and dee[)er 
into the slough of African politics, have exhausted her 
strength and her enthusiasm for colonial enterprise. Italy, 
therefore, only consults her true interests by retiring front 
a fnl.se and untenable position. The ’treaties which she 
concluded with the new Negus, Menelik, and other chief- 
tains, were, however, perfectly valid, and must remain so 
until repudiated by the contracting parties. We assume 
that they have been allowed to lapse, otherwise it would be 
difficult to understand, as it would be impossible to condone, 
the recent joint action of Russia and France, 

A correspondent of The Tpnes, in a short series of remark- 
ably well-informed articles, the first of which appeared on 
25th July, 1891, exposed the nature and extent of this new 
Russo-French entente. Briefly stated, it is simply this : 
Russia, with the connivance and active co-operation of the 
French authorities in Lower Egypt and at Obock, has de- 
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spatched an expedition to Abyssinia under the command 
of a certain Lieutenant Mashkoff, accompanied by a monk 
named Tikhon ; but the latest news of its operations was 
that the monk and the lieutenant had quarrelled, the former 
proceeding direct to Petersburg to report on the affair, the 
latter remaining in Abyssinia to carry out single-handed, 
except for his escort, the Russo-French programme. From 
what has transpired it would appear that neither Russia nor 
France aims at establishing a sphere of influence over Abys- 
sinia, which would instantly raise international questions : 
the objects of the expedition are simply moral,' — perhaps we 
should say, immoral. They are no less than to convince 
Menelik that the Russian Orthodox Church is not only 
similar to, but even identical with, the so-called Christian 
Church in Abyssinia, If, indeed, this were the case, we 
should feel inclined to deplore the degradation of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. But, matters of orthodoxy apart, 
it will doubtless be a simple matter for the Russian envoy 
to convince Menelik and the Abyssinian Aboona, or High 
Priest, as he may be called, of the confraternity, based on 
deep religious sympathy, existing between the Tsar and the 
Negus, and consequently between their respective subjects. 
Whatever the nature of their mutual understanding may be, 
it is confidently declared, and may readily be believt;d, that 
Russia has it in hei> power to establish a spiritual, and con- 
sequently a temporal, influence over Abyssinia. Neither 
the pursuit of science —the reputed aim of the expedition 
— nor the avowal of other objects can blind us to the fact 
that this new move of Russia, acting conjointly with France, 
is calculated to raise difficulties for Great Britain in the 
Sudan, We are, it is true, helpless to checkmate it at the 
present stage of its progress, except in a measure through 
Italy, whose treaties with Abyssinia might easily be upheld ; 
but Italy would appear to refuse the inglorious part of a 
“ political buffer.” ' Such being the case we must look else- 
where for support. * 

It scarcely requires demonstration to prove that disturb- 
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ances in the Eastern Sudan would seriously affect the ad- 
ministration of Lower Egypt. Russia, as we know only too 
well, is an adept at raising political disturbances ; her ex- 
periences in Central Asia and in South-east Europe would 
stand her in good stead in the case of Abyssinia — a country 
with immense resources for good or evil. Not only that : 
it is even asserted that Lieutenant Mashkoff, after visiting 
Shoa, intends to journey north in the direction of Khartum! 
Perhaps, however, the wish is father to the thought. F-rom 
the fact that Russia is uniting with France, not only in this 
Abyssinian move, but also in Lower Egypt, to hamper the 
policy of Great Britain, it is evident that the British Foreign 
Office cannot afford to abandon any point of vantage in 
North-east Africa. .Such a point may be found in Uganda, 
provided always we arc prepared for extensive operations 
in the Nile basin. It is conceivable that, with Briti.sh in- 
fluence paramount in Uganda, with the ultimate prospect 
of its extension over the countries of the Upper Nile, no 
movement on the part of Aby.ssinia could endanger our 
position as it exists at pre.sent in Lower Egypt. Of course, 
a still simpler and certainly cheaper diplomatic move would 
be to outwit France and Russia in Abyssinia itself, where 
the memory of British arms is not likely yet to have faded. 
If, however, in order to encourage commercial enterprise, 
we elect to embark on the more ambitious programme of 
establishing British influence over the source-country of the 
Nile, — a policy which some day may be forced on us, — then, 
undoubtedly, we cannot afford to view with equanimity the 
prospect of the withdrawal of the British East Africa 
Company from Uganda. 

With the object of sujjporting-the claims of the Company 
in their capacity as trustees for the nation, we have, it must 
be confessed, opened up a field of controversy which may 
be hotly contested by the disputants of rival parties. It is 
more than doubtful whether Great Britain, with her increas- 
ing responsibilities, would be justified in entering Tropical 
Africa with so difficult a mission to perform. Still, under 
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the circumstances, we can quite understand Her Majesty’s 
Government embarking- on a forward policy in British East 
Africa. If, on the other hand, it is the honest intention of 
Great Britain eventually to evacuate Egypt, then under no 
conceivable prete.xt, in the region of high politics, can Her 
Majesty’s Government undertake to guarantee, far less 
subsidize, a railway through British East Africa, except it 
may be that of pure benevolence. 

And this brings us to the last point in our argument. We 
do not assert, in spite of what has been said, that Her 
Majesty’s Government should refuse to support the com- 
mercial undcrtakinirs of the British East Africa Com- 
pany. What we have endea\'Oured to show is, that the 
Company have absolutely no claim, under its present 
Charter, to material assistance, except on the ground 
of benev’^olence. Allusion has. however, already been 
made to the danger of setting such a precedent. Conse- 
quently, should the Government give way, it would be 
absolutely essential for them to rev’ise the terms of the 
Charter and to place the Company on a subordinate footing. 
In other words, British East Africa would have to be made 
a Crown Colony or something very closely resembling one. 

The question naturally arises. Is it worth it If the 
political programme be disallowed, would it prove a pro- 
fitable investment for the British public ? We think not ; 
but to answer this question would open up a subject -wd-jich 
could not be dealt with in the space at our disposal. Un- 
less the public has reason to be satisfied with the prospects 
of the investment, as such, the construction of a line of 
railway through British East Africa would resemble the 
course of a river that loses itself in the sand. 


Ali’HA. 



It is not surprising that European nations generally should 
profess ignorance of the little islands of Fiji, which occupy 
but a small space on the map, in the region of the South 
Seas, and are situated some 12,000 miles from our owit 
continent. 

Our intercourse with the natives has hitherto been 
limited, as our acquisition of the islands only dates back to 
1875, and yet an experience of sixteen years has enabled 
visitors to these lovely spots to gain an insight into the 
customs of the natives, and their natural character. 

'I'he main idea after annexation which inspired the exist- 
ing policy, consisted in giving to the natives first rights 
and first consideration, to which, from their tenure of the 
land, they were justly entitled. In other words, the interests 
of the white settlers were considered secondary to those of 
the nativ'es. The white was not j^ermitted to usurp the 
natural rights and privileges of the native. 

The colonists recognised the rights of the colony, and 
Fiji, in this respect, has received from the wise i^olicy of 
its first Governor — Sir Arthur Gordon — privileges which, 
unfortunately, have been denied to larger and more im- 
portant dependencies. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the character of the native population. They are singu- 
larly ingenuous, and their reputation for hospitality is 
proverbial. The communal right, whereby equal rights 
exist as to the tenure of land, creates a reciprocal link 
between all classes, and tends to cement and organize 
them. 

The inhabitants of the islands are law-abiding. Crimes 
of a heinous character are rare, whether affecting the rights 
of property or of person; and no country with a population 
of ioo,ocx> can boast of so small a police force, such as is 
sufficient to sustain order, and maintain the dignity of the 



law. It is almost impossible to make a stranger realize 
by hearsay evidence to how high a standard of civilization 
this little dependency has attained, though the natives 
might almost be said to be semi-barbarous in origin, with 
regard to their cannibal ancestry. Yet with all this, former 
generations have transmitted to them a spirit of dignified 
independence, which certainly would not disgrace communi- 
ties who arrogate to themselves the title of pioneers of 
progress and advancement. 

The group of islands are divided into thirteen provinces, 
each of which is under the control of a native Lieutenant- 
governor. He is responsible for the administration, dis- 
cipline, and good order of the province. 

The feeling of the natives towards England is decidedly 
friendly. They have but a vague idea of the little island 
of “ Pritania,” as they term it ; but they arc aware of its 
strength and dominion, and no colony is more loyal in their 
devotion to our Queen, whom they regard with feelings 
little short of veneration. 

If only Fiji could be transplant(;d, and its picturesque and 
varied beauty of scenery brought within easier reach of 
European travellers, Monte Carlo and other luxuriant spots 
on the Riviera would find that they had met with a compeer 
ready to hold her own, as regards climate and natural 
attractions. 

Contagious illness is rare, and the population enjoy, in 
these tropical regions, a singular immunity from serious 
disease. 

In many respects, though their position on the face of 
the world is so divergent, the natives of the South Sea 
Islands may be said to resemble the hardy Norsemen, and 
those who dwell in the land of the midnight sun ; for with 
both an innate good breeding is an essential characteristic, 
which certainly does not alwa)’s advance at a rate pro- 
portionate to civilization, as it is termed. 

It is impossible in a short sketch to do more than give 
the vaguest of outlines of the customs and habits of this 



interesting little dependency ; but if only my words shall 
quicken a desire on the part of others to explore its beauties 
for themselves, then I shall not have written in vain. 

On the Fijian Language. 

Perhaps the most interesting, as well as the richest of 
Polynesian languages, is that spoken by the natives of the 
Fiji Islands. It is essentially Papuan, soft and melodious 
to the ear. Thanks to the successful efforts of the Wes- 
leyan Mission, it retained its purity, although at one time 
this was greatly threatened by the influence of powerful 
neighbours, the 'I'ongans or Friendly Islanders. 

Before considering the grammar, it may be worth no- 
ticing a few of the leading characteristics of F’ijian. 

The language now accepted by all the natives and taught 
in the schools is in reality but one of the many dialects 
spoken, in former times, by the islanders. It was the 
dialect of a small island called Bau, in the olden days the 
scat of the most iDowcrful chiefs in the group. These 
eventually became its kings, and thus imposed their lan- 
guage, as well as their rule, on all the surrounding tribes, 
influencing all the group by their prestige as chiefs. The 
ascendency of the Bau dialect over all the others was 
secured when the missionaries adopted and taught it in 
their schools ; and at length, when the islands were an- 
nexed, it was established and recognised by the Govern- 
ment as the official language. 

The vocabulary is, for a native language, extensive. It 
comprises some 8,000 words ; and the richness of the lan- 
guage mainly lies in its ability to express the same thing 
in various ways. One weakness it certainly has, and that 
weakness is to be found in the abstract nouns, which are 
made up either by the composition of names of tangible 
objects, or by the simpler means of using the adjectives 
as nouns. The following examples will suffice to illustrate 
my meaning. The word for strength is “ kaukauwa.'' 

Kaukau ” is the name of a certain tree possessing a vine 
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well known to the natives for its powers of enduring great 
strain, and “ wa ” means any rope or cord, so that the 
composition of the two words denotes this particular kind 
of vine, and conveys the idea of strength.* 

The pronunciation of the language is of great importance, 
and notice should be taken of the following rules regarding 
consonants : — 

B is always pronounced mb ; d always nd ; g always ng, 
as in “ ing" ; q always g. as in “gate,” “greet,” etc. ; and 
c is pronounced “ ///." 

The vowels are open, as in Italian. 

The language is full of idioms ; nor can any one who 
has not mastered, at least, the most im|)ortant ones, speak 
good collo<iuial Fijian. 

With these few preliminary remarks, I shall endeavour 
to convey some idea of the etymology of the language by 
a brief glance at the various parts of speech. 

According to the compilers of the I'ijian Dictionary and 
Grammar (members of the W'eslcyan Mission Society), the 
alphabet is said to contain but twenty letters, the sounds 
represented by the letters II, X, and Z not occurring in 
the language, and F", J, and P being only used in intro- 
duced words. 

Articles. — There are, strictly speaking, two articles, ko 
and na; but these are liable to be used under different 
forms, such as o, oi, koi, a, na, and nai. 'I'hey are always 
placed before the personal pronouns, and, generally speak- 
ing, before all proper names ; thus, for instance, alluding to 
Mr. N., you would say, “ Ko Misi N.,” “The Mr. N.,” as 
is the custom in some European Languages. 

Nouns. — The nouns may be classed under three head- 
ings, viz. : — 

(j) Names of natuial objects, which are generally un- 
derived words. 

(2) Abstract nouns, which, as w’e have already seen, are 

* The adjective "vinaka,” grod, also means goodness; great, 

also mean s greatness, etc. 



expressed principally by adjectives ; and, in fact, it can be 
laid down, as a rule, that all adjectives are used as abstracts. 

(3) Nouns, and they are by far the greater number, 
which are formed from verbs. 

There are various modes of turning verbs into nouns, 
but perhaps the commonest way is by prefixing dau, or by 
red^jlicating, or partly reduplicating, the verb, viz, : — 

Butako, to thieve ; daiibutako, a thief. Vosa, to speak ; 
dazwosa, a chatterer. LaJco, to go ; lako lako, a departure. 
Tiko, to sit ; iiko iiko, a seat ; and so on. 

There is yet another class of nouns, namely those which 
take the possessive pronouns a])pended instead of prefixed ; 
these are either names of parts of the human bod)’’, or nouns 
expressing relationship. It is not possible, for instance, to 
say in Fijian “ no(ju ulu,” niy head, it must be “ uluqu,” head 
mine\ in the same way, “ luvequ.” child mine, and not “ noqu 
luvena,” viy child. But as these nouns arc all names of 
natuial objects, they really belong to the first heading. 

Adjccti'ccs. — Besides the primitive or underived adjec- 
tives, there are (1) those formed by the reduplication of 
nouns, (2) those formed from different jiarts of the verbs 
either by reduplication or by prefixes, and (3) those 
formed from nouns with the prefix Vaka. This latter is a 
very favourite class of adjective, and almost any noun can 
be turned into an adjective, at the speaker’s own convenience, 
by the use of this prefix, l-^aka implies either sunilitiide or 
possession, and it corresponds in its first meaning to our 
suffix " ly.” Tamala is man, Vaka taniata is manly. Vaka 
is used less frequently in its second meaning of implying 
possession. Vale is a house, and a man who is vaka vale is 
possessed of a house, otherwise a housely man. 

Adverbs . — The same rule applies to adverbs, or, at least, 
to adverbs of manner, which are all formed by the prefix 
Vaka and the noun. Adverbs of time, place, cause, etc., 
are very numerous, and have to be learnt separately by 
the student. 

Verbs . — Verbs in Fijian take so many different forms, and 
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are so difficult to classify, that in the short space that can 
here be devoted to them they can only be touched upon in 
a very cursory manner. They are mainly derived, however, 
(i) by adding na to the primitive noun, as Siga^ the sun ; 
Sigana, to bask ; (2) from some of the adverbs ; and (3) 
from adjectives by prefixing Vakci (unless the adjective 
already has the particle) and affixing taka. This rule will 
be found very useful by the beginner, who, with a certain 
number of adjectives at his command, need scarcely ever 
be at fault for his verb. The following are instances : — 

Levu, great, adjective ; Vaka Icvu taka, to magnify. 

Loaloa, black, adjective ; Vaka loaloa taka, to blacken. 

Transitive, intransitive, and passive verbs are very 
marked in Fijian, owing to the changes they undergo to 
express these distinctions 

Au sa cakacaka (intr.), I work. Ati sa cakava na ka oqo, 
or Au sa caka oqo (trails.), I work at this thing. Sa cakavi 
na ka oqo (pass.). This thing is being worked. 

Besides Vaka, the prefixes Dau and Vci are of great 
importance in connection with verbs : the former implies 
intensity or frequency, and the latter conveys an idea of 
reciprocity, and therefore of plurality ; — 

Cata, to hate ; Daucata, to hate intensely ; Vcicati, to 
hate one another. 

Lako, to go ; Daulako, to go often ; Vcilakoyaki, to go 
backwards and forwards. 

These particles will always be found of great convenience, 
not only in connection with verbs, but also with nouns, 
adjectives, and adverbs. 

Pronouns. The pronouns, to a beginner, are perhaps 
the most difficult of all the parts of speech to acquire, owing 
to the large class of words which they form in the language. 
The pronouns have four numbers : singular, dual, triad, 
and plural. The dual, triad, and plural have, moreover, 
an inclusive and exclusive sense in the first person, thus : — 

Kedaru., we two ; Kedatou, we three ; Keda, we. 

(Including the one addressed). 
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Keivau^ we two ; Keilou, we three ; Keimami, we. 

(Excluding the one addressed). 

They are still more complicated by there being special 
possessive pronouns for food and drink, for instance ; — 

Noqu, mine, — my anything, except food and drink. 

Kegu, mine, — my food only. 

Mequ, mine, — my drink only. 

This runs all through the possessive pronouns, both in the 
inclusive and exclusive sense. The triad is generally used 
instead of the plural in general conversation, but the latter 
is always made use of in speeches, in prayers, and in address- 
ing a Chief of rank. It thus corresponds to the French 
'^vous." Exclamations zxe. numerous in the language, and 
play a very important part in all rites and ceremonies, each 
ceremony having its established exclamations. The com- 
monest are Sobo, Suru, Veka veka, and Ueue. 

The “ Tama" by which respect and reverence is shown 
to a Chief, is made up of shouts, such as, Muduo wo / Mai 
mat wo / 

Before concluding this paper I should have wished to 
say something about the natives themselves, of their cha- 
racter, of their customs, and of their present form of govern- 
ment, so hajjpily inaugurated by Governor Sir Arthur 
Gordon, But were I once to begin, I feel I should be 
exceeding my time and trespassing on your patience, I 
will therefore only add that I know of no finer race of 
people, whether morally or physically ; and all who live 
among them for any length of time have the same admira- 
tion and partiality for them and for the lovely islands nature 
has given them for their home. 


F. C. Fuller, ‘ 
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TflE HUMOUR OF THE HEBREW BIBLE 
AND ITS ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

(Bv TIIK RkV. Dk. CllOTZNKK, OF H ARROW.) 

It is perliaps not univ'crsally known that the first and most 
ancient version of the Hebrew Bible that is still extant 
under the name of “ The Septuaginl, ’ was not received, at 
the time of its first appearance in Alexandria (about 2S5 
B.C.). with equal favour hy a// the Judaeans living at that 
l^erioJ. These were then divided into two principal sec- 
tions, Commonly st}lcd the Palestinian and the Itgyptian 
Jud:eans, who, although professing the same creed and 
holding the Hebrew Scriptures in great veneration, differed 
seriously in respect to the latter's treatment and interpreta- 
tion. The Egyptian Judieans of those times hailed with 
satisfaction and delight the aforenameil first version of the 
Bible, in s])ite of its various incorrect renderings of several 
passages of the Hebrew text; and tlie chief argument they 
used in its favour was the following. They said that the 
Septuagint was the most proper means to convey thereby 
an idea of the contents of the Bible to those who were not 
familiar with the sacretl tongue ; and this fact alone, they 
thought, was already sufficient to justify its existence. On 
the other hand, the Palestinian judaians were of opinion that, 
unless the Bible is studied in the original Hebrew, its con- 
tents cannot be properly and fully understood and appreci- 
ated by the reader. Hence they regarded the Septuagint, 
not as a boon, but rather as a calamity, inasmuch as they 
feared that it might do more harm than any real good to 
the interest of Judaism at large. 

Now, although many centuries hav'e passed since the 
merits or demerits of the first of all the other versions of 
the Bible now in circulation have been discussed, the 
question has as yet not been finally and decisively 
answered, whether it is possible or not to obtain a 
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thorough knowledge of the Bible by merely using a trans- 
lation of it, made either in an ancient or modern language. 

The present jiaper is by no means intended to settle that 
question in one way or another, but its only purpose is to 
point out a few instances in which a translation generally 
fails to satisfy such Biblical students as may be desirous 
of obtaining more than a superficial idea of the contents of 
the original. There arc, for example, numerous passages 
in the latter which are full of pathos, and there are -also 
some in which words are played upon (“ Wortspiele”), as well 
as such words the very .sound of which appear to have been 
intended by the writer that they should give special force 
to the sense and sentiment ex})ressed in those passages in 
whicli they occur. All these idiomatic peculiarities of the 
original Hebrew must needs be lost in a translation, how- 
ever faultless it may be in many other respects. 

As a .specimen of the last-named instance, the verses 19 
to 26 in the 39th chapter of the Book of Job, and especially 
the 24th and 25th, may be mentioned here, which, referring 
as they do to a fiery war-horse, indicate by their very sound 
the spirited and excited movement of a horse amidst the 
clamour and noise of a fierce battle. They remind us 
vividly of Virgil’s lines in Georgicon, iii. 83-85 : 

“ Turn, si c|ua sonum procul anna dedere. 

Stare loco nescit, iiiicat auribus, et trcinit arttis, 

Collectuni preinens volvit sub naribus ignem.” 

And yet, who will be prepared to assert that the charac- 
teristic sound expressed in those few Hebrew lines is faith- 
fully imitated in any ancient or modern version t 

But there is another striking featun? in the Hebrew Bible 
which is very seldom, if ever, perceptible in a translation, ’ 
and this is the light humour and satire one meets with 
here and there in its pages. These will naturally not bear 
comparison with the same broad, deep humour and satire as 
found in the works of comparatively modern authors, such 
as Cervantes^ Voltaire, Sterne, and Heine, but they are cer- 
tainly as good as the humour and satire one meets with in 
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the best-known classics of Greece and Rome. One or two 
examples will serve to illustrate this assertion. 

The description g^iven by Homer of a gathering of the 
Greek gods and goddesses at a banquet held on Mount Olym- 
pus, when they were waited upon by the lame Hephaestus, 
is generally considered to be the most humorous incident of 
any narrated by the great Greek bard. Yet, it will hardly 
be denied that there is a deeper humour in the well-known 
incident that took place on Mount Carmel, when Elijah 
gathered round hin^ the false prophets of Baal, and admon- 
ished them to invoke the help of their god with a specially 
loud voice, as he might have fallen asleep, and required to 
be awaked. A similar instance may be found, if one com- 
pares some of the puns made by Aristophanes Horace on 
proper names, with certain Hebrew ones that occasionally 
occur in the Bible. The former are less striking than, for e.x- 
ample, the Hebrew word " NabaT’ (i Kings xviii. 27), which 
means “ rogue,” and is at the same tijne well applied as a 
proper name to a man who was noted for the baseness of 
his character. Similarly characteristic is the proper name 
of one of Job's most beautiful daughters, named “ Keren- 
happuch ” (job xlii. 14), which liteailly 'means "a horn (or 
box) of cosmetics.'’ To the same class of striking puns 
belongs also the term “ Tsara” (^"^^), which designates both 
“a rival wife ” lining in a country where polygamy is in 
vogue, and also “ misery.” The humour hidden in these 
three words is certainly hardly perceptible in the authorized 
English Version, where they are respectively translated by 
"folly,” " Keren-happucli,” and “ ach ersary.” Erom the 
few examples just quoted it will be seen that acquaintance 
w'ith the idiom of the HebrcAv tongue is a sine gtia nan to 
the study of the Bible, and that it enables the biblical 
student to detect, among other things, fragments of light hu- 
mour and satire in certain Avords or phrases of the original 
text, which, as a rule, are lost in a translation. As very little 
attention has hitherto been paid to the particular subject in 
question on the part of Biblical critics, some observations 
on it v^ill be pcrl^ps considered of general interest. 
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On reading the Bible attentively in the original Hebrew, 
one cannot but be struck by the fragments of humour one 
comes occasionally across in its pages. Most of its authors 
seem to have acted on the good old proverb : “ Castigare 
ridendo mores,” and have thus used light satire or sarcasm 
as weapons with which they attacked certain short-comings 
and follies of their own people, and those of other nations 
with whom the latter happened to come into political con- 
tact. But the satirist />ar excellence of the Bible is un- 
undoubtedly the author of the Book of Ecclesiastes, inas- 
much as this seems to be the richest in fragments of light 
humour of all the other books of the canon. 

For the [)rcsent purpose it matters very little whether 
the author of the book in question was King Solomon, 
to whom the authorship of the Book of Proverbs is also 
commonly ascribed, or some other unknown i)erson, who 
had assumed the nom dc phunc of “ Kohcletli.” But this 
is certain, that he docs not belong to that class of writers 
whose humour is but a mixture of sadness and melancholy, 
and who, like the authors of I-'anst” and " JifanfredP 
speak with an acute bitterness of humanity at large. His 
humour is mostly gay and cheerful ; and, far from w-ceping 
over the foibles and follies of human nature, he makes merry 
over them. 'I'hc gist of his philosophy may be said to be 
embodied in that frequently quoted line from Amphis 
(Gynoecocratia, p. 481), which runs thus : Mh-c, 
o oXlyoi outt) y>i y^povo^. (Drink and chaft, for life is 

fleeting ; short is our time on earth.) Or, to quote Kolieleth’s 
own w'ords, “ Behold that which I have seen : it is good and 
comely for one to cat and to drink, and to enjoy the good 
of all the labour that he taketh under the sun all the days’ 
of his life, which God giveth him ; for this alone is his 
portion” (Eccles. v. 18). 

The objects of Koheleth’s satire are of a various descrip- 
tion. High functionaries of State, silly kings, scribblers, tedi 
ous preachers, bookworms, idlers, sceptics, fools, drunkards, 
women — they are all a capital treasure for this light sarcasm. 
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He once came across a poor man, who had vainly tried for 
a long time to obtain, in the High Court of Justice, redress 
for wrongs done to him, and he put down in writing the 
following sarcastic remark on the subject : “ If thou seest 
oppression of the poor, and violence done to justice and 
righteousness in the provinces, do not feel astonished ab 
that matter : for one that is high watches over the high, and 
over them there are still higher ones ” (Eccles. v. 8) ; so that 
it . must naturally take a very long time before the grievances 
of the poor are properly attended to. Kohcleth stigmatizes 
a land “ whose king is childish, and whose princes feast 
already in the mornitigl' but praises such a one “ whose 
princes eat at a proper time for sircui^tliening sake, and not 
for the sake of gluttony " (Ibid. x. 16—17). Referring to 
persons that would now-a-days be designated by the name 
of bookworms, he remarks with, as it were, a pitiful smile : 
“ Where there is much study there is much vexation, and he 
that increaseth knowledge increaseth pain” (Ibid. i. 18). 
And again : “ The wise have (as a rule) no bread, nor the 
man of understanding riches, nor the man of knowledge 
power ” (Ibid. i.x. 11). Women were to literary men of all 
times and all countries a fruitful subject for mild or severe 
criticism, and Koheleth has also some, by no means flatter- 
ing, remarks on them. Referring to a special class of 
women, he writes : “ I find more bitter than death the 
woman who.se heart is snares and nets, and whose hands 
are bonds : he that is deemed good before God will escape 
from her ; but the sinner will be caught by her. 

One (perfect) man among a thousand did I find ; but one 
(perfect) woman among all these I found not ” (Ibid. vii. 26 
and 28). A few more funny remarks on the same subject 
are found in the Book of Proverbs, the author of which, as 
has already been stated, is generally supposed to have been 
the same who wrote the Book of Ecclesiastes. In that book 
a quarrelsome woman is’compared “ to a continual dropping 
on a very rainy day ; ” and it is also said of her that it is as 
impo.3sibIe to hide her existence from the outer world as it 
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is impossible “ to hide a wind, or to hide the perfume of 
scented oil” (Prov. xxvii. 15-16). In the same book (ch. 
xxiii. 29-35) ^ description is given of a drunkard which is 
most humorous and ought not to be omitted when reference 
is made to the existence of light humour in the Bible. It 
runs thus : “ Who hath woe ? who hatli pain ? who hath 
quarrels ? who hath babbling ? who hath wounds without 
cause? who* hath redness of the eyes? They that tarry 
long at the wine ; they that go to seek mixed drinks. . ' . . 
Thine eyes shall behold strange things, and thine heart shall 
utter nonsensical words. Yea, thou shalt be as he that lies 
down in the midst of the sea, or as he that lies upon the 
top of a mast. Oh, how they have stricken me (thou shalt 
say), how they have beaten me, and I felt it not ; when 
shall I awake ? I shall yet seek it (the drink) again.” 

Next to the author of the Book of Ecclesiastes, no author 
of any part of the Bible is so prolific of satirical remarks as 
the ])rophet Isaiah. lie combines the pungency of satire 
with the charm of an exipiisite poetical style ; and whenever 
he makes use of them, he seldom fails to produce on the 
mind of the reader an extraordinary effect. 'Phough princi- 
()ally waging war against the crimes of follj’^ and extrava- 
gance, which seem to have been the principal vices of his age, 
he did not omit, whenev'cr an ojqjortunity offered, to rebuke 
in strong terms the princes and leaders of his jieople, for not 
keeping up among themselves a true spirit of patriotism, 
Avhich alone could have assisted in averting the great 
calamity of an invasion of the enemy into their land. 
I.saiah’s orations are frequently enlivened by a vivid and 
graphic description of the future gloomy state of affairs at 
home, when that fatal day, the dies irce, dies ilia, will come, 
on which the enemy will reign supreme within the walls 
of the capital of the judeeans, bringing in its train endless 
misery, famine, and pestilence. Then shabbily- clad and 
care-worn looking individuals will surround the lucky owner 
of a decent garment, saying : “ Thou hast still clothing, be 
thou our ruler, and let this ruin be under thine hand.” But 
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that gcnteel-Iooking citizen will thankfully decline the 
proffered honour with the humiliating remark : “ I will not 
be a healer, for in my house is neither bread nor clothing: 
make me not a ruler of the people” (Isa. iii. 6 and 7). The 
tlien prevailing misery and distress will not be less felt by 
the zvomeu, most of whom tlie w'ar will have deprived of 
their husbands and natural protectors. The consequence 
of all this will be, that “ on that day seven women will lake 
hold of one man, saying, Wc will cat our own bread and 
wear our own apparel : only let us be called by thy name, 
and thus take away our reproach ” (Ibid. iv. t ). 

The extravagance, haughtiness, and luxurious habits of 
the fair daughters of Zion, Isaiah denounces in the following 
lines : — ‘‘ Because the daughtc's of Zion are haught)', and 
walk with stretched-forth necks and wanton (or unnatural) 
(irnpaio from npr) eyes, walking and mincing as they go, 
and making a tinkling with their feet, ... it shall come to 
pass, that instead of a sweet smell there shall be bad odour ; 
and instead of girdle a rent ; and burning instead of beauty ” 
(Ibid. iii. 16 and 24). And just as he cen.sures the women 
for their pride and haughtiness, so does ho scorn at the 
cowardice and effeminate habits of the 7ucu of Zion, whose 
motto he states to have been, “ Let us eat and drink ; for 
to-morrow we may die” (Ibid. xxii. 13). He also sneers at 
their pretended courage and manliness by mockingly saying : 

Alas ! ye are only mighty to drink wine, and men of strength 
to pour out strong drinks ” (Ibid. v. 22). 

Burlesquing the idols was always a capital treasure of 
sarcasm to mo.st of the Hebrew prophets, and Isaiah indulged 
in it as readily as any of them. Like Aristophanes of old, 
who in his famous comedy, “ The Birds,” ridicules the 
Greek gods and goddesses, so does Isaiah satirize the sham 
gods of his country, which were held in great estimation by 
not a few of his own people. His description of the origin 
and make of these idols is most humorous. " He ” (the 
pious idolater), he says, “burneth part thereof "(of the forest 
tree) ; “ one part serves him as firewood, by means of which 
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he roasteth meat . . . yea, he warmeth himself there- 

with, and saith : Aha, I am warm ; I have seen the nre. 
And out of the residue he makcth a god, even his graven 
image : he falls down before it and worshippeth it, and 
prayeth unto it, and 'iaith : ^Deliver me, for thou art my 
God” (Ibid, xvii, 16-18). 

With equal humour does Isaiah make merry over the 
false proi)hets, whom he compares to blind watchmen and 
to dumb dogs, who are not of the slightest use to anybody, 
and can easily be dispensed with. “ His (I-srael’s) watch- 
men,” he says, “ are blind, they are all ignorant, they are all 
dumb dogs, they cannot even bark ; they lie down as if 
dreaming, and are very fond of slumber” (Ibid. Ivi. 10). 

Occasionally the butt of Isaiah’s sarcasm are persons who 
do not belong to the Jewish race, but to other nationalities, 
such as the Babylonians, Egyptians, and Moabites. Highly 
amusing is the sarcastic address he directed to one of the 
Babylonian kings, who, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
conquer Palestine, had beem ignominiously defeated in his 
own country. The address in question is to be found in the 
fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, a short extract fi'om which runs 
as follows : “ The whole earth is now (after thy fall) at rest 
and quiet : people break forth into singing. Yea, even the 
fir-trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, saying 
.Since thou art laid down no feller is come uj) against u?. 
Hell from beneath is quite agitated at thy coming ; it 
stirreth up the dead for thee, oven all the chief ones of the 
earth ; it has raised up from their thrones all the kings of 
the nations. All they shall speak and say unto thee, Art 
thou also become weak as we t Art thou become like unto 
us ? . . . How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer 

son of the morning ! How art thou cut down to the ground, 
thou which didst weaken the nations.” In an equally amus- 
ing and drastic manner is Babylon’s fall described by Isaiah. 
“ And Babylon,” he says, “ the glory of the kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, shall be as when God 
overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah . . . neither shall the 
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Arabian pitch tent there, nor shall the shepherds make their 
tents there. But wild beasts of the de.sert shall lie there, 
and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures ; and owls 
shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there. And the 
wild beasts of the island shall^cry in their desolate houses, 
and dragons in their plea.sant palaces” (Ibid. xiii. 19-23). 

As the space allotted to this paper must of necessity be 
limited, it cannot be e.xpectcd that the subject under notice 
can be fully and e.xhaustively treated in it. A few more 
examples, howev'er, taken from various parts of the Hebrew 
Bible, may serve to illustrate the argument put forth in the 
introduction to this ICssaj'. 

The prophet Jo'oniah, livii^g as he did partly at a time 
when Jerusalem s sun was about setting, and jiartly “ when 
the adversary had already spread out his hainl over all her 
magnificent things,” was, by the nature of events, of a less 
humorous disposition than Isaiah, who knew her when she 
was still in her full jiolitical glory. But even he used here 
and there satire and irony as a weapon for attacking the 
follies and vices of his country, although he had sometimes 
to suffer bodily and mentally for so doing. Just as the 
Greek philosopher Diogenes is reported to have gone about 
the streets of Athens, carrying in daj -time a lighted lantern 
in his hand in .search of a perfect man, so did Jeremiah 
recommend his people to try the same experiment in the 
streets of Jerusalem. " Run ye,” he says, “ to and fro 
through the streets of Jerusalem, and seek in the broad 
places thereof if ye can find a man ... if there be any 
that seeketh the truth, and I shall pardon it” (Jeremiah v. i). 

The idols, the great plague of the land, receive also at his 
hand their proper share of ridicule. He describes them 
thus : “ They are upright as the palm-tree, but speak not ; 
they must needs be borne because they cannot go. Be not 
afraid of them, for they cannot do any evil, neither can they 
effect any good” (Ibid. x. 5). 

Of Bzchtel’s humour no specimens can be given here. 
It is rather coarse, and produces in the mind of the reader 
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a disagreeable sensation. I'he curious may be referred to 
the sixteenth and twenty-third cliapters of his book. 

In the writings of the minor prophets, and especially of 
those of Hosea and Amos, several passages occur that con- 
tain flashes of humour and sarcasm. So, for instance, in 
reproaching his people with their faithlessness to their God 
and their king, Hosea remarks most sarcastically, “ For now 
they say, We have no king ; as we did not (even) fear the 
Lord, what can a (mortal) king do to us ? ” (Hosea x-. 3). 
Whatever they did under the pretension of honouring God 
was, in his opinion, nothing but mockery and hypocrisy, for 
“ although Israel has forgotten his Maker, yet he buildeth 
temples” (Ibid. viii. 14). Those of liis j)eople who fancied 
they could obtain atonements for their sins by merely offer- 
ing sacrifices, he derided, saying ; “ They sacrifice flesh for 
the sacrifices of my offerings, and eat it” (themselves) 
(Ibid. viii. 13). 

One would have expected that the priests at least would 
set a good examjfic to the people ; but no, they were equally 
as bad as the people themselves. What they did was, 
“ Tliey eat up the sin offerings of the people, and looked 
out even longingly for their (the peoi)le’s) iniquity” (Ibid, 
iv. 8), so that they might profit by it. Speaking of the king 
and ruler of the people, he considered him not a bit better 
than his profligate courtiers, who spent the greater part of 
the day in feasting and debauchery. I'here was especially 
no end to their orgies at the celebration of the king’s birth- 
day ; and Hosea describes their behaviour on that day as 
follows : “It is our king’s day ! The princes are already 
sick with the fever of wine ; he himself (meaning the king) 
stretches out his hand with the scoffers ” (Ibid. vii. 5), 

Amos' address to the fat judges of the people of Samaria 
is very exhilarating. Owing to their pompous gravity and 
their effeminate habits, he calls them “ kine of Bashan.” 
These worthies were always thirsty ; and their constant cry 
was, when dealing with the oppressed poor and needy, “ Pro- 
vide for us that we may have something to drink” (Amos v\ 
i). The patricians of his people followed the bad example 
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of the judges. They lived an easy life, and were quite in- 
different to the approaching common danger with which 
they were tlireatened, namely the loss of their freedom and 
independency. S^Deaking of them, Amos says, “ Woe to 
them that put off the evil day, and cause the seat of vio- 
lence to come near ; that lie upon the beds of ivory, and 
stretch themselves upon their couches ; . . . that sing 

to the sound of the harp ; they invent for themselves instru- 
ments of music like David ; that drink wine out of bowls, 
and anoint themselves with the best ointments, but are not 


grieved for the ruin of Joseph (Israel). 'I'herefore now 
.shall they go int(^ captivity at the head of the ca2:>tivcs ” 
(Ibid. vi. 3-7). 

The hjq^ocrites among his i)eoi)le. who, notwithstanding 
their dishonest dealings with their neighbours, were exceed- 
ingly strict in their observances of the holy seasons ap- 
pointed by the Jewish law, are scoffed at by Amos in the 
following manner : “ Hear ye,” .says he, “ that swallow up 
the needy, and destroy the i)oor of the land, saying. When 
will the new moon be over, that we may .s(dl again corn 1 
and the Sabbath, that we may set forth wheat, making the 
ephah siuall and the shekel preaf, and falsifying the balances 
for deceit ? 7 'hat -we may buy the })Oor for money, ami the 
needy for a pair of shoes ; yea, and sell even the refuse of 
the wheat ? ” (Ibid. viii. 4-6.) 

That even the austere Jewish lawgiver, Moses, was pos- 
sessed of a vein of Immour, which he occasionally u.sed with 
great effect, will be seen from the following few extracts 
from the Pentateuch. When once impressing his j^eople 
with the imi^ortance of the observation of that 2)articular law 
by which they were commanded to give the soil of their 
l)Ossession periodically a year of rest, he gave them at the 
same time to understand that unless they did so willingly, 
they would !vave to do it by the force of circumstances. 
“ Wdien,” he says, “ yoii shall be in your enemies land, then 
shall the land rest and enjoy her sabbath ” (Leviticus xxvi. 
34). And again ; “ Because thou didst not serve the Lord 


thy God with jo^^ulness and with gladness of heart, while 
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there was (round about) an abundance of all things ; there- 
fore shalt thou serve ihy enemies, whom the Lord will send 
out against thee, in hunger, in thirst, in nakedness, and tn 
want of everything" (Deuteronomy xxviii. 47, 48). The 
messengers sent out by Moses to search the land of Canaan, 
are reported by him (Numbers xiii. 32) to have given the 
following droll description thereof ; “ It is,” they said, “a 
land that cateth up its own inhabitants,” which means to say 
that, instead of j)roducing sufficient food for the people, that 
live therein, numerous burials were taking place there. 

In his last famous address to his people, which is com- 
monly called his swan-song, Moses recalls to their mind 
the ha[)py days of yore, when God led them “as the eagle 
stirreth up his nest, fluttereth over his young, spreadeth 
abroad his wings, seizeth them, beareth them aloft on his 
j)inions ” (Deuteronomy xxx. 11-13). r 3 ut at the same 
time he foresaw with the far-.seeing eye of a prophet, that, 
as soon as they will have grown “ fat, thick, and fleshy,” 
they would forsake the God of their fathers, and worship 
idols. And, in consequence, he gives them God’s message, 
which is couched in the following sarcastic terms : “ They 
have moved me to jealousy with that which is not God 
. . . and I will move them to jealousy with things that 

are unfit for a people. I will provoke them to anger by a 
roguish nation” (Ibid, x.xxii. 21). 

From all hitherto said it will easily be seen that certain 
advantages can be dei'ived from the study of the Bible in 
its original Hebrew, which the English or any other trans- 
lation fails to produce. And besides, just as any one who 
undertakes to lecture on, say, Homer, Dante, or Shaks- 
peare is rightly expected that he should have read the 
works of these poets in the original, so it ought to be con- 
sidered necessary that all those who preach or lecture on 
the Old Testament should have made themselves fully 
acquainted with the Hebrew text. If the members of the 
Semitic Section of this Congress of Orientalists succeed 
in bringing about an improvement in the direction above 
indicated, they will have deserved well of the community. 



THE HEALTH LAWS OF THE BIBLE, AND 
THEIR INFLUENCE UPON THE LIFIv 
CONDITION OF THE JEWS. 

By Marcus N. Adukr, M.A., P'.S.S. 

JF'c/Zoza of Univc7'sity College, I^oitdon. 

The Bible had its origin in the East, and it may be of in- 
terest to the members of an Oriental Congress to learn 
what influence the ordinances of the Bible have had upon 
the life- condition of the Jews, who, — a Semitic race origin- 
ally dwelling in a somewhat inaccessible strip of land, — arc 
now a people scattered abroad, and dispersed all over the 
globe, but still observing more or less the laws enjoined on 
them 3,000 years ago. 

The suliject is a large one, and I propose to-day to 
examine more particularly the hygienic laws of the Bible, 
and bring forward certain vital statistics concerning tlie 
Jews, which I shall compare with the vital statistics of the 
general po2)u]ation. 

Although the Hebrew Scriptures and the sanitary laws 
therein enunciated are familiar to most ])eople, yet not 
many know the e.xact interpretation which the Jews, “ The 
People of the Book,” attached to these ordinances. More- 
over, they were amjdified by tradition ; and the Rabbis 
and teachers in Israel, in their anxiety that the people should 
not violate them, extended their scope, and built what was 
called a “fence” round the Law, 

We need not dwell upon the institution of the seventh 
day of rest after si,x days of labour, which has been adopted 
by all civilized nation.s, and promotes their well-being. 
Nor need we sjjecially refer to the Levitical laws as to 
marriage among next-of-kin. Here again Christians observe 
these laws no less rigorously than Jews, 

Scripture emphasizes the importance of cleanliness and 
of holiness. In Deuteronomy xxiii. 9 to 14, the people 
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are exhorted to keep aloof from every evil thing and from 
all pollution. Sanitary precautions and arrangements akin 
to our earth-closets are recommended even when camping 
out against the enemy ; for, proceeds the text, “ the Lord 
thy God walketh in the midst of thy camp, therefore shall 
thy camp be holy, that He see no unclean thing in thee and 
turn away from thee.” 

The Talmud enumerates (Baba Kama, fol. 82) the sani- 
tary regulations whicli were upheld in Jerusalem of old-r-no 
dungheaps were tolerated there, and the rearing of poultry 
and of unclean animals was proliibited. 

The laws as to cleanliness of the person are numerous. 
The Rabbis enjoined upon the Jew to perform ablutions 
on rising, also before morning and evening prayer, before 
meals, and on other occasions. Periodically he must 
bathe. P'urther, before he can offer up prayer, the room 
must be cleansed and all impurities cleared away. 

Again, it is part of the institution of Passover that all 
leaven has to be removed before its celebration (Deut. 
xvi. 4). To do this effectiv'ely, the observant Jew must 
thoroughly cleanse his dwelling. This cleansing process 
every year has, Dr. Richardson asserts, preserved the Jew 
through the Middle Ages, though pent up in the noisome 
Ghettoes ; and it preserves him at the present day amidst 
insanitary surroundings and in over-crowded dwellings. 
The Jewish quarter at Rome abuts on the Tiber, and 
there one would think marsh fever would be most prevalent. 
It is found, however, that this district is most free from it, 
though malaria is so prevalent in the Campagna, In the 
cast of London, in Galicia, and in the Pale within which 
alone the Jews of Russia are now allowed to live, overcrowd- 
ing is great ; from twelve to twenty families often occupying 
three or four small rooms.' But for the sanitary observ^ances 
already mentioned, serious outbreaks of disease would be 
itievitable. 

When cholera was committing its ravages, the Jews 
escaped to a remarkable degree. At Buda-Pesth in 1849, 
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the mortality among the general population was i‘85 per 
cent., but among the Jews it was only '237 per cent. Scalzi 
says that in Italy, among the general jwpulation, out of every 
100 attacked by cholera, 69* 13 died ; among the Jews, it 
was but 22 out of ever}’ too attacked. 

It is true that in certain towns, where there was an entire 
absence of sanitary arrangements in the Jewish quarter, 
the Jews may have suffered more than their neighbours; 
and I must also admit that, among illiterate Jews, want 
and persecution have producc;d indifference to cleanliness. 
It is to be hoj)ed that, with the spread of education, the 
latter class of Jews will learn to obsorv'e, not merely the 
strict letter, but also the spirit of the laws of health. 

rhe restricti<')ns of the Jew as to food are far-reaching. 
He has to eschew eating the meat of the animals that are 
not cloven-footed and do not chew the cud, presumably 
because their flesh was considered indigestible. With 
regard to swine llesh, we know how prone it is to trichinosis, 
and how unsuitable such food is in hot climates. I)r. H. 
Ballard, in a pai)eron meat infection, read at tlu,; recent In- 
ternational Congress of II}’giene, i>oints out, that pig-meat 
furnishes tlu; largest number c>f instances of food-poisoning, 
as it is found most freely j)roducti\'c of gelatine when 
cooked, gelatine being a fav'ourite nutriment of morbific 
bacilli. That obscure illness, — actinomycosis, — which leads 
to suj)puration of the skin, may be cited as a further 
example of such food-poisoning. 

The Mosaic Law prohibits all shell-fish and also creeping 
things, including all insects and animalcules that can be 
discerned by the naked eye. Accordingly, the observant 
Jew carefully abstains from anything which has decayed 
or turned putrid. He must not partake of tainted milk, nor 
drink impure water ; and we can thus understand how, 
oftentimes, the Jews escaped from the plague, from typhoid, 
and other kindred diseases. The cry during the Middle 
Ages was, that the wells were poi.soned ; so they were, but 
the poison consisted of decayed animal matter from which 
the Jew kept r^of. 
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Exodus xxii. 31 enacts that flesh that is torn must not 
be eaten. Leviticus xvii, 15, 16 prohibits the flesh of any 
animal that has died of itself. The rabbinical law re- 
quires the Jew likewise to abstain from flesh of any 
animal that is not killed in the prescribed w'ay, or is found 
on inspection to be diseased ; and the directions given in the 
Talmud on this point are most minute, and display a pro- 
found knowledge of physiology. An animal, the lungs of 
which are in any way affected by tubercules, has always 
been by Jews considered unfit for food. But it is only quite 
recently that the danger of eating the flesh of cattle suffering 
from pleuro-pneumonia has been generally admitted. 

In corroboration of this point, I would refer to the evidence 
of Dr. Drysdalc before a Medical Conference at Leed.s, and 
of Dr. Behrend, whose article in the Nineteenth Century, 
September, 1^89, deserves attention. \’'oluminous evidence 
also, on this point, was furnished at the International Con- 
gress of Hygiene held recently. 

The Jewish I.aw enforces strict examination of the lungs 
in the case of cattle ; but, strangely enough, dispenses with 
it in the case of i)oultry, hitherto deemed equally liable to 
tuberculosis. Dr. Koch, however, has pointed out to the 
International Medical Congress of 1890, that the tubercule 
cultures from fowls were a quite distinct species and innocu- 
ous to man. 

You are aware that, for purpo.scs of Life Assurance, 
inquiry is invariably made into the family history, and the 
causes of death of the near relations of the person j^ropos- 
ing for assurance ; and especially as to whether any cases of 
consumption have occurred in his family. My own experi- 
ence, which extends over thirty years, agrees with that of 
numerous physicians, and I can confidently assert that Jews 
are remarkably free from scrofulous and tubercular com- 
plaints. 

It is an established fact, that environment has much to 
do with liability to consumption. The disease can be 
contracted even by the inhalation of the bacilli in the sputum 
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of a patient, so that it would be absurd to claim for the Jews 
absolute immunity from the malady. Copious statistics 
however go far to establish its comparative rarity among the 
Jews. 

The desire to avoid parasitic and infectious maladies, 
which, among the general public, is so essentially of modern 
growth, appears to have always dominated the hygienic 
laws of the Jews. Those animals are forbidden which are 
more particularly liable to parasites. And as it is in the blood 
that germs of disease circulate, an additional safeguard has 
been provided by the injunction which requires that even 
clean animals, when slaughtered, should be drained of their 
blood, before being served for food. 

Modern science, moreover, cannot but admire the wisdom 
of the lawgiver who, in the days of old, enjoined removal 
and isolation of the patient, disinfixtion of the clothing, and 
other safeguards to ])revent the spread of the disease. 
Where contagion attached to garments, or a house was 
found insanitary and dangerous to health, the priest, wdu), in 
olden time, acted as the Jewish physician and local sanitary 
authority, was empow'cred to enforce their destruction. 

The Jew'ish law is strong upon the point that the dead 
should be buried as soon as signs of putrefaction .set in ; and 
there are numerous sanitary regulations for tho.se who come 
in contact with the dead. The Talmud (Ilaba liathra, 25) 
lays down the rule, that cemeteries must be at least fifty 
cubits removed from the city ; and extramural burial has 
ahvays been a Jewish institution. 

The Bible is clearlv adverse to cremation ; but so anxious 
w'ere the Jew'ish sages to promote the “ return of the dust 
to the earth as it was,” that they commended the burial of the 
corpse in loose boards, and the body being brought in direct 
contact w'ith the earth ; they discountenanced brick graves ; 
and some Rabbis in the East advocate the use of quicklime, 
to promote decomposition. 

Deuteronomy xxii. 1 1 enacts, “ Thou shalt not wear a 
garment of divers sorts, as of woollen and linen together,” 
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Here we have the wearing of pure woollen stuff recom- 
mended by the law of Moses, 3,000 years before Jaeger 
urges its adoption. 

It is no part of my task to discuss the moral qualities of 
the Jew; but his temp(irance is an admitted fact. I doubt 
whether a strictly-observant Jew has ever been convicted 
of drunkenness. Some people however labour under the 
impression that, whilst the Jew is temperate in the use of 
intoxicating drinks, he is an inordinately great eater. I- can 
find no ground for such an assertion. The Jew is fond of 
the good things of this life, for his is a joyous religion, which 
does not commend undue ascetic practices. The Nazarite 
had to bring a sin-offering because he imposed on himself 
unnecessary restraints. Chapter viii. of Nchemiah describes 
how the people spent New Year’s Day, from early morning 
to mid-day in prayer and expounding the Law. Then Ezra 
and Nchemiah said, “ (io your way, cat the fat and drink 
the sweet, send jiortions unto him for whom nothing is pre- 
pared ; for this day is holy unto our Lord : neither be ye 
grieved ; for the joy of the Lord is your strength.” At the 
other festivals, the jew is distinctly commanded to rejoice, 
and regale those dependent on him. 

How, it may be asked, does the Jew maintain moderation, 
which with him is habitual, and not the result of a violent 
effort ? I ascribe it to the habitual self-control which the 
observant Jew has to exercise, and of which I have already 
given instances. I'he greatest act of self-control is the 
habitual fasting incumbent upon the Jew. By fasting, I 
do not mean the partaking of meagre food, but entire 
abstention from meat and drink for twenty-four hours. 
Thus, of the Jewish Day of Atonement it is said in Leviti- 
cus xxiii. 32, “ Ye shall afflict your souls from even unto 
even.” The strictly observant Jews keep no less than six 
fasts in the year ; so that, to the J ew, abstention becomes 
a kind of second nature. 

I have dwelt on this subject perhaps at too great a length, 
but I ascribe to the habitual temperance of the J ew the fact 
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that he becomes so readily acclimatized in all parts of the 
world ; while it is to the lack of such self-control that the 
disai>pearaiice of the aborigines in America and Australia 
may be attributed. 

Self-control has to be exercised also by the Jews in their 
sexual relations, in compliance with the precepts contained 
in Leviticus. Dr. Behrend has pointed out that ob.servance 
of these laws ensures procreation at a specially favourable 
period. 

In the first chapter of the Bible (Genesis i. 28), occur 
the words, “ God said unto man. Be fruitful and multiply, 
and replenish the earth.” The pious Jew is anxious, there- 
fore, that his children should be married at a comparatively 
early age. The sons of the Jews in Lastern Europe marry 
long before they are able to gain their livelihood; anti it 
is understood that either the father or father-in-law must 
maintain them until they are able to earn a competence. 
Where the parents cannot maintain them, marriage is jiot 
encouraged. Lienee we must not be surprised that the 
marriage rate among Jews is less than among Christians. 

Early marriages among the poverty-stricken can only 
lead to misery ; and it is to he feared that the lesson of the 
Talmud, that you must first build a house and earn your 
living before taking unto yourself a wife, is not always 
followed. However, the result of early marriage amongst 
the Jews, is to diminish profligacy. Syphilis is compara- 
tively rare among the Jews of Russia and Galicia ; and the 
percentage of illegitimate children among them is much less 
than among other denominations. Into the sanitary value 
of circumcision I will not here specially inquire. 

The observance of the institutions I have referred to, 
and especially that of early marriage, undoubtedly accounts 
for the fecundity of the Hebrew race. The statistics of 
France, Germany, and Italy all tell the same tale. The 
remarkable figures quoted by Schimmer with respect to 
Austria are probably exaggerated. He states that the issue 
for t^Ycry marriage was lo'i amongst the Jews, as against 4*5 
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for the general population. Legoyt and Berginann give 8 8 
births to every Jewish marriage in Austria. 

The relative number of still-bii'ths among the Jews is 
decidedly less than among the general population. All the 
statistics I have been enabled to examine would point to the 
fact that infant mortality is considerably less among the 
Jews than among the general population. 

The official returns for Prussia In respect to 1882, as 
regards the mortality during the first twelve months of 
life, are as follows : 

Number ok Deaths to every 1000 i;okn (inci.udinc stili.rorn). 

I'rotcstant',. Roman Catholics. Jews. 

r>oys . . ... 246*8 .. 242*2 ... 185*8 

(iirls 210*7 . . 204*1 ... 157*3 

l)r. B. VV. Richardson lias, in various passages of his 
excellent works, pointed out the superior vitality of the Jews. 
I would specially refer to his work, “ Health and Life.” In 
chapter iii. he says, " That they should exist at all, is one 
of the marvels of history. That they should exist as they 
do, and present the vitality they do, adds even marvel to 
marvel.” To bear out this statement he quotes Mayer, 
Neufville, and Legoyt, and then presents the results of an 
incpiiry of his own, based upon the ages at death of 2,563 
Jews in London, which go to confirm his assertion. 

A complete investigation of the subject, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, is beset with great difficulty, inasmuch 
as in none of the official returns is there any division in the 
classes of people in respect to race or religion ; and for further 
statistics we must turn to other countries, especially to 
Prussia, where the records are most complete. Within recent 
years we do not there find such a rigid observance of the 
T almudical laws : nor is this the case in countries where J ews 
are emancipated and in comparative afiluence. In Prussia, 
of late years, early marriages have been less frequent. 
Prudential motives seem to prevail there amongst the Jews, 
perhaps even more so than among the Gentiles. Where 
people marry at a later age, the number of births is fewer, 
and male births do not so largely exceed female births. 
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Bergmann says that, while from 18x9 to 1864, no less than 
1 1 1 ‘94 boys were born of Jewish parents to every 100 girls, 
the average was, in the years 1864 to 1873, reduced to 
106 ‘39 boys to too girls. The number of illegitimate births 
has been sensibly increasing. 

Bercrmann gives the following tables : — 

& o o 


IhRiHS PKK 

100 Markia(;i<:.s.-- 

“PKfWlNCK lh)SEN. 



Konnn Catholics. 

RiolcstanU. 

Jews. 

1819-1848 

487 

408 

502 

1849-1873 

4^6 

423 

4II 

CKN’T.VOIC OF IlT.D.I 

VlMVl'K IURTHS Ti> 

'POTVI, XCMUFR 

or l^Ji 


IX Ea^i’krx Tkm 

ssl \. 



Roman CnlhoIiCN. 

I’lolfstaixK. 

Jew,. 

1819-1833 ... 

650 

8 ‘40 . . 

1-24 

1834 1S48 

711 

8-88 

i*8i 

1849-1863 

771 

9*99 


1864-1873 . . 

771 

10*70 . . 


A verage 

7 '8^ 

9*50 

2-54 


The infant mortality among Jewish illegitimate chihlren 
is inordinately large, more than double that among legiti- 
mate children. 

The infertility of mixed marriagx's is a noteworthy fact. 
Prussian statistics show for the years 1875-81 an offspring 
of I '65 for such marriages, as against g'gi for purely Jewisli 
marriages. Where the father was a Jew and the mother a 
Protestant, the average was but i'3i. 

In the words of Dr. Behrend, “ In every one of the 
biostatic privileges the Jews enjoy, the penalty has to be 
paid for la.xity of observances ; and those who transgress 
have to submit to the incxoniljle law of being cut off from 
their people, so far as the physical advantages of their race 
arc concerned.” 

A large array of statistics in further confirmation of this 
statement could be given, but I will content myself with sub- 
mitting certain results derived from a special investigation 
into the vital statistics of ic,ooo Jewish families resident in 
the United States. This inquiry was conducted under the 
ausijices of the Census Office at Washington, and its results 
were published in December, 1890. 
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The marriage-rate was very low, only 7 ’4 per 1,000 
annually, the average rate among the general population in 
the North-Eastern States being from 18 to 22 per 1,000. 
The average age at marriage was greater among the Jews 
than among the general population. The average number of 
children born to each of the 10,085 Jewish mothers was 4'66. 

Jewish mothers born in the United States, average only 3'56 children each. 

■ „ „ Clennany, „ 5-24 

,, „ Russia .and Poland, „ 5 '63 „ 

„ „ Pohemia, „ 5-44 „ • 

These figures indicate a distinctly diminished fertility in 
those mothers born in the United States. 

The proportion of male to female infants was as 103 'i 6 
to 100. The birth-rate was found to diminish from year to 
year. The deaths for five years amounted to 2,062, giving 
an average annual death-rate of only 7‘i i per i.ooo. This, 
of course, is remarkably low' ; but, on examination of the 
figures, it is found that it is decidedly increasing, and in 
1889, amounted to 10 per 1,000. 

For the five years, the death-rate among the native-born 
Jew's was 9'i5 ; among the foreign-born it was 7-61. 

Looking at the American I'eturns generally, it will be seen 
that the birth-rate and marriage-rate are gradually diminish- 
ing, and that the death-rate of the Jews, whilst still less 
than that of their neighbours, is gradually increasing. This 
corresponds, generally speaking, with European experience. 

I'rom examination of the causes of death, it appears that 
out of a total of 2,062 deaths, there was but one death from 
i scrofula, and one from alcoholism. 

The mortality per i,coo from Consumption was : — 

Jews. (lencral T\)piilation. 

Males ... ... 36*57 ... io8‘79 

Females ... . , 3402 ... 146*12 

The mortality per i,ooo from Diabetes was : — 

Jews. (jencral Population. 

Males ... 19’B5 ... 2*74 

Females i9’S9 ^‘21 

The mortality per 1,000 from Diseases of the Spinal Cord 

was.— Jews, General Population. 

Males ... ... 9*40 ... 3*73 

Females 6 *18 ... 3*32 

KEW SERIES. VOL. HI. L 
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We must not be surprised at the high mortality shown 
among the Jews in respect of spinal complaints and diabetes. 
Medical authorities are agreed that they arise principally 
from nervous and mental strain, to which Jews are specially 
subject, seeing that they are more addicted to headwork 
and exciting business pursuits than to manual and out-door 
labour. 

The number of insane reported among the Jews per 
100,000 of population was 44'5, while, according to the 
United States census of 18S0, among tlie general popula- 
tion, it was 336. 

The percentage of deaf-mutes and blind, in respect of the 
Jews, is also favourable in the American returns ; but these 
statistics do not accord with the Prussian figures. 

It should be noted that the Jews principally congregate 
in cities, and they form but a small proportion of the rural 
population. 

Sufficient, I think, has now been said to show how 
marked the influence which the sanitary regulations of the 
Bible, as practised by the Jews, have had upon upon their 
life conditions. I agree with Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who has 
written with much ability on the subject, that beyond the 
infertility of mixed marriages, there are few biostatic 
characteristics of Jews, which can be termed definitely 
racial ; but even where not racial, they are the outcome of 
Jewish habit, education, and environment. 

Jewish longevity, fertility, and immunity from certain 
diseases are due to moral and religious influences. These 
advantages will endure as long as these influences are per- 
mitted to operate. I'hey must disappear, as, to some extent, 
they are disappearing, where the Ixinds of religion and 
traditional laws are relaxed. 

Mow true then are the words in Deuteronomy iv. 40, 
“ Thou shalt keep His statutes and His commandments, that 
it may go well with thee, and with thy children after thee, 
and that thou mayest prolong thy days upon the earth 1 ” 
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PRE-IIISTORIC ROCK PICTURES NEAR 
BELLARY, SOUTH INDIA. 

Auout Bellary, in South India, the country is flat, often 
here and there masses of piled-up rocks rising a few hundred 
feet above the plain and sh<j\ving scarcely any vegetation. 

The hill, on which a fort was built by Tippu, between 
the civil and military sides of the Bellary station, was, like 
the hill near it, inhabited by the stone folk. Broken celts 
and other stone implements, pieces of pottery, thick and 
thin, some well glazed and some rudely ornamented, may 
be picked up in large quantities on these hills; and smooth 
places may be seen where pre-historic man smoothed his 
stone weapons and ground his corn. 

The neighbourhood is the richest in South India in traces 
of the stone folk. The chief settlement was perhaps at 
Kapgal, five miles to the north-east of Bellary, where there 
was plenty of material for implements, and whence it was 
carried to the surrounding settlements. As the specimens 
found round about Kapgal are made of the green stone 
found only on that hill, it is probable that implements were 
roughly hewn there and carried home for completion. 

Of this hill Mr. Bruce Foote, P'.G.S., Superintendent of 
the Geological Survey of India, and the oldest and chief 
worker in pre-histories in South India, writes ; * — “ Kapgal 
had evidently been a settlement of the stone folk for a con- 
siderable period and an important centre of celt manufacture. 
The traces of residence were very numerous in the shape 
of small terraces revetted with rough stone walls, great 
accumulations of made ground full of ashes and broken 
pottery, and containing many implements of all sorts, a 
large proportion of them damaged, many so much so that 
they had evidently been rejected as useless. Bones of bul- 

* “ Notes on some recent Neolithic and Paleolithic Finds in South 
India,” Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. Ivi., part 2, No. 3, 
188,7. 
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locks, chiefly broken, occur pretty numerously, and especi- 
ally in the ashy parts of the made ground. Other traces of 
residence were small tanks made by damming up the little 
stream which drains the northern side of the hill. Large 
blocks of the local granite-gneiss had been hollowed for 
some purpose or other, and so well worn by use or pur- 
posely fine-tooled, that their inner surface was all but 
polished. . . . The signs of manufacture of imple- 

ments I found on Kapgal consisted of large numbers of 
unfinished celts in all possible states of completion, and 
great quantities of flakes struck off from the selected frag- 
ments of rock in the process of fabrication. . . . The 

stone to be worked was procurable on the hill. It is a fine 
grained pale green stone (diorites), which occurs here and 
there in irregular bands of s<.)mc thickness within the mass 
of a huge dyke of coarse black diorite that runs along the 
northern slope of the hill parallel with its axis.” 

Ka[)gal Hill was inhabited to the v(;ry summit; and all 
over it and in the surrounding fields may be picked up 
almost any number of stone celts, mealing stones, scrapers, 
pounders, chisels, etc., as Mr. P>ruce I'oote says, mostly 
broken. The best finds we made were two perforated stone 
hammers, one complete and one broken, a bone implement, 
and a narrow chisel of a unique type : they were the first 
of their kind found in South India. It was known that the 
folk who lived here knew how to make holes in stones, for 
{z’idc Mr, Bruce Foote’s interesting notes) not long ago a 
stone ring, apparently for resting a pot on, was found on 
Bellary hill ; still it was .satisfactory to find the hammers. 
The only ornaments found were circular pieces of pottery, 
perforated as if for a string. We found, too, a reddish 
brown pigment, worn smooth on part of its surface as if 
through use in the toilet. 

In t^le plain around Kapgal and the Bellary hills are 
numbers of tumuli of the circular kind so common in South 
India; and north of the former are two curious accumula- 
tions of what appear to be “ slaggy cinders.” They arc 
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circular. The most perfect is 100 feet in diameter, and 
about 6 feet above the plain. The outer crust slopes 
gently from the plain to the crown ; within, it is perpendi- 
cular ; and the middle of the circle inside the crown is of 
some soft, dry, earthy stuff. Nothing more can be said of 
this curious accumulation at present. We sectioned it, and 
specimens of its composition and bones found in it were 
brought to England : till they are examined it is best not 
to theorize. I need hardly say, that no connection has yet 
been established between these curious accumulations, the 
tumuli, and the folk who inhabited the hill. There are 
several somewhat similar curious accumulations of cinders or 
ashes in Bellary district,* and some description of them will 
be found in Mr. Bruce I'oote’s Notes. They still await 
investigation. 

With two friends, Mr. R. .Sewell and Mr. H. T. Knox, 
of the M. C. S., excursions were made to Kapgal Hill in 
June last, and during one was made the discovery of pre- 
historic rock pictures already announced at the Congress of 
Orientalists in London in September last. 

It seemed as if nothing we could find in the way of relics 
would tell us anything of the habits, customs, beliefs — the 
life, in fact — of those who had lived on the same ground in 
the far-away ages, when most unexpectedly — for existence 
of anything of the kind in India was, so far as we knew, un- 
known — were found prehistoric rock pictures which may 
give a glimpse into that which seemed gone for ever. 

Crossing the east end of the trap dyke, I noticed the 
picture of an animal engraved on the perpendicular surface 
of a rock, so we searched about, and found many pictures 
on the rocks, the best of which I afterwards photographed. 
At this place the earth seems to have been washed away 
by rain, and the rocks are as if piled up. The difficulty of 
climbing, and the absence of any apparent purpose for doing 
so, may account for the discovery not being made before. 
There are many terraces on the solid rock, rude skill having 
* Some 6,000 square miles in area. 
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assisted nature in forming low stone walls around them, and 
there are many smooth worn places which were apparently 
used for sharpening or smoothing implements, and larger 
and deeper hollows as if for pounding corn and the like. 
On the edges of one small flat rock were seventeen such 
hollows. This was evidently a working, if not an inhabited, 
part of the hill, for in the crevices all about were observed 
quantities of flakes and other signs of work. 

The pictures are bruised, and not scratched, on the rocks. 
Fortunately they are seen to more advantage in the [)hoto- 
graphs than on the rocks, as they are very indistinct, but 
least so when viewed from a certain distance. Here and 
there is the semblanc<^ of a pictures arousing keen interest, 
which is compkttely baffled when one approaches for care- 
ful examination ; for as one gets near, it seems to disa[)pear, 
and it is necessary to retire fifteen or twenty feet in order 
to see it again. 

Hut ere proceeding further, I may as well give some rea- 
sons for the presumjition that the pictures are prehistoric. 

(a) d'hey are in a place where prehistoric man of the 
Neolithic (also, i)robabIy, Paleolithic) period lived and 
worked, and carried on manufacture of stone implement.s. 

{b) Their origin is ascribed by the Hindu villagers of the 
neighbourhood to a god (X'itlapj^a by'^ name) ; and the fact 
of their being appreciated as the work of a supernatural 
being, compels the presum{)tion that they arc very ancient. 

(c) Their style is not Hindu : there are no Hindu con- 
ventional shapes. There is but little variation in the shapes 
of animals whenever or wherever depicted by Hindus. Take 
the Nandi — .Siva’s bull ; on the oldest coins, or however 
represented, it is just the same as when now drawn or 
sculptured by a Hindu, On one of the rocks a Nandi has 
been drawn recently, and there are many specimens of 
modern work, easily separated from the older which it 
imitated : they are in quite a different style, or rather with- 
out any style, and simply scratched, and not bruised on the 
rocks. To mischievous persons among the worshippers 
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of Vitlappa, or stray cow-boys, such as those who knocked 
the noses off the Amravati marbles, may be attributed the 
modern work, which imitation easily accounts for. The 
old work is good of its kind, though rude ; the character- 
istics of the animals are described in the faintest lines, and 
put on the rocks, not with hasty scratches, but in a manner 
demanding considerable labour and pains. 

{if) Most of the animals depicted do not represent those 
now found in the surrounding country. Oxen and deer are 
represented again and again, always in the same style, but 
of different type to those we see now. The dog, ox, ante- 
lope, deer, elk, leopard, elephant {or rather what look like 
these), and other animals appear in the pictures, but no 
horse. We see the horse depicted in the Amravati marbles 
which were carved nearly 2,000 years ago, and which are 
the most ancient pictures of life yet found in South India ; 
and it is common in Hindu pictures for the dignity of a 
chief CO be expressed by his being on horseback. Through- 
out the Bcllary district heroes of an olden time, represented 
in bas-relief on stones, are common objects of worship. It 
seems that, as the horse does not appear in the pictures, its 
existence was unknown to those who made them. The dis- 
trict is dry and Ixirren and almost treeless. If it was ever a 
habitat of the elei)hant,it must have been atr/;;;'long time ago. 

(c) Like all the human figures in the pictures, that of 
Vitlappa is unclothed. This suggests that those who made 
the pictures were innocent of clothing, and that the picture of 
Vitlappa is pre-Hindu, for no Hindu god is represented nude. 

(/) Some, on rocks which have not been displaced for 
ages, arc 7{psidc doTxm, and some are nearly perpendicular. 
Unless we suppose they were intentionally drawn so — and 
we cannot — we must be inclined to believe that they were 
drawn as only rational beings would draw them, and that 
the rocks were afterwards subverted. That there was some 
displacement of the rocks is probable, for some of the 
pictures could not have been done, were the rocks as they 
are now, without the aid of scaffolding ; and that such was 
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used is not very likely. This helps to banish probability of 
the pictures having been done by Hindus, who would cer- 
tainly not take the trouble to clamber over these rocks and 
})ut up scaffolding to bruise pictures on hard rocks for no 
conceivable purpose. Such work would be quite aimless, 
as the pictures show nothing of Hindu life, religion, or fancy. 
But they probably show some facts of life hitherto behind 
the veil ; for we can no more supi)ose that prehistoric man 
made them without purpos(;, than we can suppose that he 
made them solely for decorating his habitation. 

Little can be said of the meaning of the pictures at 
present, for thtiy have not yet been under [)roper e.xamina- 
tion. The best is that now supposed to represent Vitlappa, 
about life size, and by far the most carefully drawn. The 
great superiority of the work, and its being on a sloping 
rock, facing east, so that the sun shines on it at sunrise, sug- 
gests that it may have been sacred to the prehisti.>ric folk 
as it now is to the Hindu villagers. The head is, unfortu- 
nately, almost covered by some black pitch-like substance, re- 
moval of which would dis[)lease the devotees <jf \dtlappa, who 
believe he will w'ithhold the rain, or plague them, if offentled. 

It is needless t<i try to seek a reason for the disfigurement. 
If this figure was sacred of old, so too, perhaj)s, was the 
snake figure beside it. .Seven strokes from the head tell us 
it represents a seven-headed snake. If this snake figure 
indicates the e.xistence of snake worship, the picture is, per- 
haps, the most important of the series, as telling something 
of prc-historic man’s “ Pangs of hung(;r in the inconceiv- 
able,” and the interest would be increased by the fact of the 
sacred snake being a seven-headed one. Snake worship 
in India, — the snake generally associated with a tree,— first 
noticed by Mr. B'ergusson about forty years ago, is very 
common in South India as a cult apart, though correlated 
with Hinduism, which it pervades. Rude figures of snakes 
on stones are seen at every village well in Bellary and 
elsewhere, and piles of them at certain sacred places. 

We see by two pictures that hunting was engaged in, and 
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that the bow and arrow were used for killing game. As no 
stone arrow-head has yet been found in South India, it 
may be thought the pictures suggest the use of iron for the 
tips. That iron arrow-heads were used at a very early 
period, is shown by the fact that they are found in the 
tumuli wherein are buried people who have passed even 
legend ; and I have myself found a very good one in a 
tumulus in the Cuddapah district, east of Bellary. But it 
may very well be, that neither stone nor iron was used, for 
hard wood answers very well. Two arrows so tipped, which 
I obtained from a Kani* in Travancore, wen; exhibited at the 
Congress of Orientalists. The shafts are of reed, the tips of 
hard wood, and the eirr^uvs well balanced and serviceable. 

Another hunting picture recently discovered by my friend, 
Mr. Knox, is of a man with upraised arm throwing a spear 
at a nnining deer. Behind the spear-head is a cross-bar, as if 
to prevent the S[)ear-head going in too far. In the deer’s neck 
is sticking a similar spear-head, almost balanced in its neck, 
so that it can be shown to be a spear-head. Some of the 
worked stones we found may well have been used for spear- 
head. s. 

One picture (not in the photos) shows that pots were used; 
two men are standing and stirring a pot with long sticks. 

The long lines of men (or women, or both) may be 
captives taken in war. But whether they record wars or 
something else, they are pretty evidently part of a whole 
which may fairly be called “picture writing,” the beginning 
of all writing. On one rock (in the photos) is what may be 
called an illustrative specimen of this “picture writing.” On 
the left is some horned animal, apparently standing on its 
hind legs; it is very indistinct, and to say more than this is 
impossible. 1 o its right is a T, on the left arm of which is 
a man (or woman ?) with arms upraised ; and again to the 
right is a man in a certain attitude. 

Many of the human figures are described in a few strokes 
— a straight line for the body, a knob on the upper end of it 

* A pigmy Dravidian people who live in the forests of Travancore. 
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for the head, and crooked lines for the arms and legs ; and 
it is traceable how a man comes to be described, as on one 
part of the rocks, by almost a symbol — thus 4* — just like 
a big D, with the ends of the perpendicular stroke lengthened 
and a knob at the top. U nlcss we suppose that the symbol 
were earlier than the figures (and I am unaware of any 
argument that could support such hypothesis), there is in- 
clination to suspect that the symbol grew out of the figures ; 
for rapidity of e.Kecution, the male figure was more and more 
symbolized ; by degrees, and unintentionally, representation 
of it became more and more as a mere symbol. It is im- 
possible to describe here the degrees through which the 
symbol has been evolved ; and it must suffice to say, they 
are very plain. l*'or the same- reason, it cannot be stated 
why some of the figures appear to be prehistoric ladies. 

Some of the oxen api)ear to be tethered, im[)lying, perhaps, 
domestication ; but perhaps, as in very young children’s 
pictures, the line round the neck is drawn to prevent the 
animal in the picture rimning away. I did not ohserv’e any 
fetter to any deer-like animal. 

During the Congress, Mr. Flinders Petrie very kindly 
told me of the existence of very ancient rock-pictures in 
Egypt, not yet properly examined, which are, perhaps, so 
little known, that, with apologies to him, I quote from his 
book, “ A Season in Egypt,” his description of them : — 

“ After reaching the mouth of the Seba Rigaba Valley, a 
straggling succession of graffiti are to be seen on the sand- 
stone rocks. , , . The most imj>ortant — i’hornician. . . . 
Along with all these inscription graffiti, is a vast number of 
figures of animals, etc., not necessarily connected with the 
graffiti, and in mo.st cases wholly distinct, and of a different 
age. These figures have never received any attention 
hitherto, and their numbers deter one from copying, or even 
cataloguing them. They are of all periods, some probably 
done in modern times, others later than the inscriptions. 
Beneath the great mentuhap tablet, are several figures of 
giraffes, hammered in upon the rock face, and one of these 
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distinctly has interfered with the arrangement of a graffito 
of Amenhotep I. (It is possible that these figures are in- 
tended for camels; but the necks are quite straight, although 
raised upwards, and there is no hump shown, so that it seems 
more likely that they were giraffes.) With this certain evi- 
dence of such animal figures, we may be prepared to give 
full weight to the collateral evidence of their weathering 
and appearance, 

“ One of the clearest cases is on the great isolated rock 
in the valley of K 1 Kab ; there, alongside of grjiffiti of the 
6th dynasty, is a drawing of a boat with a great number of 
oars ; and the graftitiare but little darkened from the colour 
of fresh rock, during the thousands of yeiirs they have been 
exposed, yet the boat is almost as dark as the native surface 
of rock of geologic age. This is no isolated case ; repeatedly 
on the rocks of the Soba Rigaleh neighbourhood, the 
animal figures alongside of the inscription are seen to look 
far older than the graffiti of the 12th and 18th dynasties 
(cibout 2500 i!.c.). There is a great range of colour of the 
surface by which to judge ; the fresh sandstone is of a 
slightly browny white, while the ancient weathering is of a 
very dark brown : the absolute loss of the rock face being 
probably not the thickness of a single grain of sand during 
thousands of years in most parts. Hence, while on the 
average we might say that the inscriptions of 4000 years 
ago are but perhaps one quarter or one half as dark as the 
old face. The oldest of the animal figures are, perhaps, 
three-quarters of the way toward the colouring of the primi- 
tive surface. The amount of rain-wash running down the 
face of the rock, makes great differences in the coloration ; 
but in many cases we can compare figures and graffiti close 
together in such a way that all natural effects are equalized. ' 
This whole subject of these primeval drawings deserves full 
study by itself ; my object at present is to give such an 
account of what I saw, while copying the inscriptions, as to 
ensure these representations receiving the notice which is 
due to the oldest remains in Egypt. The figures? of all ages, 
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include men, horsemen, giraffes, camels, elephants (from 
north of the Phoenician inscription, with tusks and trunks, 
and large African ears), ostriches, boats of all kinds ; one of 
the longest boats had thirteen oars, besides the steering oar, 
with a figure seated on top of the cabin, and an attendant 
behind it. It seems that many of the figures date from a 
time when the el<iphant and ostrich lived in Nubia and 
Egypt. Such is the ca.se within the period of hieroglyphic 
writing, as the elephant occurs in the name of the island 
called thence by the Greek Elephantine.” 

So the oldest remains in Egypt are rock })ictures, which 
are certainly older than 3800 n. for historical inscriptions 
are written over them. How much older, cannot be said ; 
and they may be cvrrmuch older. Mr. Flinders Petrie most 
kindly showed me photos of these rock pictures, which are 
“ the earliest remains in Egypt.” They are much of the 
style of the Bellary pictures — not, he remarked, suggesting 
any racial connection between the people who made both, 
but both e.xpressing {)rimitive man’s manner of [xtrtraying 
living objects; a manner, a style wliich is the Sfime in all 
traces of his handiwork, wherever found, throughout the 
world. Whether there is any connection between the rock 
pictures of the Soba Rigaleh, which Mr. I^'linders Petrie has 
brought to the world’s notice, and the succeeding hiero- 
glyphic writing, will doubtless be fully considered in due 
time. That any such connection will ever be trjiced from 
the Bellary pictures, and the earliest known vernacular writ- 
ing of the district, is not expected ; but when the little col- 
lection consisting of ph(;tograph.s, .specimens of stone imple- 
ments, bones, etc,, has been examined, we will know more 
than the mere fact, itself of great interest, that the prehistoric 
folk of South India, of the neolithic period, made the first 
fovr steps in the path which leads up to the art of writing. 

F. Favvcktt. 
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We have been favoured with the following illustrations 
of some of the Bellary rock-bruises by Mr. R. Sewell, 


M.CS. 
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THE BATAK-KARO (SUMATRA) MS. ON THE “MICROBE.*^ 
Thk Batak-Karos of Sumatra, of whom M. J. Claine gave such an inter- 
esting account at the last Oriental Congress, were, I believe, first brought 
to nolicc in England by Mr, W. Marsdcn, F.R.S. In a wwk, published 
in London in i8ii, Mr. Marsdcn refers to them as follows: “Their books 
are composed of the inner hark of a certain tree, cut into long slips, and 
folded in squares. Their contents arc little known to us. The writing 
of most of those in niy possession is mixed with uncouth representations 
of scolopendra and other noxious animals, and frccpient diagrams, which 
imply their being works of astrology and divination/' My own impression 
of them, without excluding Mr. Marsdei/s hypothesis, rather coincides with 
that of M. J. Claine, wlio, before the Congress and in an account com- 
municated to IVic J/ltisfnitcd London AvrtMT, speaks as follows icgarding the 
particular ]\IanuscTi])t wliich he submitted to the Congress, but of which 
he only left the photograpli of an illustrated page (which we have repro- 
duced in this issue, enlarging, in addition, the two tablets at each end in 
two separate photographs above the main illustration, so as to enable the 
text which these tablets contain to be lead). This is M, Clainc's descrip- 
tion of it : “ I was ]wesentcd with an ancient book, winch I have brought 
to Europe, containing an account of some plague ; and this book is 
illustrated by very curious drawings, which seem to show tltat the Batak 
physicians, tivo centinios ngo, had aniici]>ated the moilern theory of germs 
and bacilli.” Ibifortunatcly, he did not leave the book itself for the ex- 
amination of the ('ongre>s (.'ommittee, which, however, lias since received 
four similar Batak manuscripts. 

In India, diseases are often ascrilied to a “ Kira,” or “ worm ; ” and a 
kind of toothache there, as also in more tlian one country in Europe, is 
ascribed to that cause. Believing that tlie Bataks were largely indebted 
for their medical and other literature to Hindus, I have referred the 
question whether the theory of living germs as the cause of disease is 
contained in ancient Hindu medical writings, such as Siisruta and 
Charaka, to the eminent \'aidak physician, Bandit Janardhan. I^ending 
his reply, the ilhislraU^on from M. Claine’s book is herewith published, in 
order to satisfy tlie urgent curiosity of some of our readers, and to stimu- 
late inquiry generally, in which, I think, our Dutch Members are most 
likely to be successful. In the meanwliile, it is only fair to quote the state- 
ment of our eminent Resident at Selangor, Mr. W. E. Maxwell, who 
writes as follows : “ I am familiar with Treatises in Malay on Medicine, 
diseases, spells, charms, incantations, etc., and some of these often contain 
rough diagrams, illustrating marks on the skin, cabalistic signs, etc. But 
I am not prepared to believe that Malays or Bataks have established any 
theory of the propagation and conveyance of disease by germs/’ I think 
that if Mr. Maxwell had seen the illustration which we reproduce, he would 
alter his opinion, for, putting aside altogether tli|; positive assertion of 
: vM- J' Claine^ supported by a Dutch official the spot, a glance at |he ; 
' iljLtostration not only shows a living germ, but a growing on^, which, inter- 
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lacing with others, of every variety of size and ^hape, and accompanied 
by croc])ing, spider-like or bacillic forms or outsprays, becomes in the 
upper [*ait of the page a framework that in the lower illustration is filled 
in and becomes an evident worm, with feelers, cle. b>om the original dot, 
or spot, to the star, the interlaced squares to the complete outline, the 
growKi is one that seems to accompany that of a living being, even if it does 
not also mark the progress of the disease. M. Chiinc, therefore, deserves 
every credit for h:ivii\g first drawn attentinn to a subject, the germ explana- 
tion of which is inherently probable in a country of s\vamj>s filled with 
animalciil'vC even more suspiciously than the water at CJalcnlta, which led 
J)r. Koch to the diM^ovciy of the as the cause of cholera. * It 

should not be forgotten that the Ikitaks are a literary people, although 
some of them may still practise cannibaiism (a f dc Jdi/.s in favour of 

the thcoiy), and that the chiefs arc the hereditary interpreters and guardians 
of the hrioks on the ‘Moial hisl<»iy, in wliicli ejiidemic diseases naturally 
find a prominent place,” to quote fmm M. Cdaine’s statement. M. 
(Maine, be it remembered, is the first Ihn.xi n explorer of the country of 
the independent JJatak-Kai\>s, at any rale in modem tinu'S. 'idiey have 
l^eon ronstautly discovered and icdiscoveied. Xicolo de Conti, in 1449, 
sa\s» ** In a <eitain part of this island (.Sunialra), called the 

j)eoj*le cat luituan desli, clueHy of those they have slain in war.*' Jjarbosa 
in 1510, T)e Barros in Beaulieu in 1622, laidovico Barthema in 1505, 

give siniiiar accounts of a people, unne than half of whom could read and 
wiite, ^^ho were piovcihially honest, and had a certain polity. M'he trans- 
xn tii>ns of the Batavian Society, as may he e\])ected, swarm with refer* 
cnecs to them, yet they arc j^racucally unknown, for the Dutch officials 
care little, as a rule, about them ; strangers are not encourageil to visit 
them, and their ])ossible canni\)ahsin, even were it more out of bravado 
legarding an enemy than ap/petite. !'» not encouraging to travellers. Vet 
(’ajaain She]>j>ard, of the M idras Staff Ca>rps, in went over much the 

same ground as M. Ciaine did in with the ('ontrolle.^ of Deli, though 

merely for sporting purpose.':., and Baton Brenner (a member of the Con- 
gress) in 18S6 accomplished an adventurous journey through the same 
country. Another incmher c 4 ' liie late ('ongress, the great naturalist, Dr. 
E, Moiligliani, has just puh)i.shcd a most admirable and ]W’ofusely illustiated 
B/us on Nias, in whicli he mentions the independent Kxiro- 
Baiaks, that have also been visited by Baron de von Haan, Meissner, 

Dr. Hagen, von Michel, Henings, Haar^ma, Eeilberg, and others. We are, 
however, little concerned with the claims of priority. Manchester 

commercial travellers penetrated into the interior of Africa long before • 
Livingstone ; yet it is to the scientific explorer that credit is due. 'Bhc 
Oriental Congress was concernctl with ilic additions to Orien/ai IJUraiure 
made by explorcfrs ; and after recognising the incomparable work of Mr. 
Flinders iVtric in Egypt, of M. Chirtailhac in Majorca and Minorca, of 
Dr. Bellew in Afghanistan, of Capt. Malix in Libya, and Mr, F. Fawcett’s 
prehistoric finds at Bellary, it also welcomed the addition of the suggestive 
Batak Manuscript, of which wt reproduce a page in this issate, and hope 
to translate the text in a future number. B, 
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THE SINDBAD NAMAH; 

<,)U, 

BOOK OF SINDBAI). 

A Pkrsian Poem, consistinh; ok variol’.s 'J'At.ES anh Farles. 
Tins poem appears to have been written in India, by an 
author whose name is unknown, about the 776th year of 
the Muhammadan era. or a.i>. 1375, according to lus own 
0[)ening words. A chronogram in tlie intro<luction to the 
work, supposed to be contained in the words “F’arman-i- 
a'ala-i-shah ” * (the most e.\- I’ted command of the king), 
would make tlie d.itc tiiree j e irs later ; l)ut t;ither of the 
years is suhlcientl)' near for all {)raotical purjxxs'.'s. 'I'lv: 
name of the most prornin -nt per >on in it must not be 
mistaken for that of the* s.iilor, familiar t > last Icrs of the 
Arabian for, as will b.* seen prc.>--nti_\ , th'- lu.To of 

the ])oem was a learned native tsf In.lia. It has lire 11 
translated intf.) .sevtn'.il < )riental l.uvgiiae''s, and vt rsi<)ns 
matle of it in Greek. Latin, and llebrew. Ji ha.s akso been 
Commented on by Ivastern histc>rians. and mentioneti in the 
works of l\:rsian poets ; and (German and krcnch writers 
have C(.>mm"nted on the variou-. versions ; but, as far as can 
be ascertained, th(r only ICnglish authors who have brought 
it to notice are balconer. wit » reviewed it in the Journab 
of the R-^yal yi.^ia/ii' S>hic/y in i and Clouston. wlio 
, published a j<artial translation in iSlS.^. d'he.se derived 
their knowledge of tlie work from the unirjuc MS. in the 
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library of the East India Office. Thi.s copy is unfortu- 
nately very imjierfect, considerable portions of the tale 
beinj^ absent altO!^ether, and others having been mis- 
]ilaccd in the MS. in such a manner as to render the 
piecini^ together of the different apologues, .so as to form a 
connected whole, extremely difficult. Such as it is, how- 
ever, it is well worthy of being brought to notice, not only 
as a work of a llioroiighly Oriental typi*, fully as illustni- 
tive of Eastern manners and customs as the Arabian 
Nisrhts, but also as containing ^ariants of sev'eral apologues 
well-known in I'olk Lore. 

d'he poem commences, as usual, with an address to the 
Deity, and a chapter in praise of the Propht;t, followed b)- 
two dissertations against fortun(^ an 1 in commendation of 
contentmemt and retirement from the world. 

The author then proce-eds to stat-e th.it he had had no 
idea of writing a poem and publishing it, or of diving into 
such a sea of d.ifhcultv, when the king, whose dignitv and 
good fortune* he* e\ dls, om* tlay tokl him it was not be- 
coming to the nightingale to rem.iin silent, or to the parrot 
to he without noise ; that although he was clever and 
capable, In* was nevertheless idh*, and that he should there- 
fore make such a tri.il of the sword of Ins ]>en as should 
endure whiEt there were sw<n'ds ; and that he should there- 
fore turn into verse some prose work, in order to per- 
petuate his (the king's) name so long as “ Najah " (a certain 
star) should endure*.* Tlie work proiiosed was the story 
of Sindbad. riu; writer jiromiscd to do as the king pro- 
posed, with the aid of God, if fate gave him the necessary 
time. It is in this place that the words of the chronogram 
given above, wdiich o.stablish the fact that the author was a 
contemporary of the Persian poet Hafiz, are inserted. The 
work was to be carried into effect in such a manner that 
for ages it should be proof against decay ; the work ac- 
complished by the learned master was to be so remembered 

* There is a play in the Persian on the words “ Najah,” and “ a 
prose composition. 
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in the world, that as long as the earth endured, it should 
not go to ruin, and should be proof against fire, wind, and 
water. After a few moral reflections, the tale itself now 
commences. 

Falconer conjectures, from the words used in the first 
^ couplet. — 

V., — jtl'Clkc Pevan, ti laji'Y Arab) tiesrent, 

Said to i\ie thus in \\v>r<Js of eloquence.’' 

that the original jirosc story was written by an Arab in 
Persian. Loiseknir des Longclianips was, howevt.-r, ol 
opinion that the work was originally translated from .San- 
scrit into Persian ; and this vit.'w is to some t:xtent borne 
(lUt by the fact that two at h-ast of the fables are clearly ol 
oKl Indian origin. 

'I'hc following is a brief outline of the story. -\n Indian 
king, by name Cbinlis, was for a long time childless, but b)' 
dint of ftisting and pr.ircr. at length obtained a .son, who 
was destined, according to tiie Iiorosce-pe cast at his birth, 
to pa.ss through a great misfortune ami become famous in 
his age. Ciniat care uas t.iken with the yiumg prince.’s 
education, but for some ja ar-. to no purpose, until he was 
placf <.1 by tile king, on thc^ advice (-f his seven \hi/ir.s, or 
Ministers, in the charge of a learm d man of the name (d 
Sindi^ad. I nder this person's tuition, tlv prince in si.x 
months became a model of h;arning and wisdom, and wms 
about to be j)re.sentcd to Iiis father under this more favour- 
able asjiect, when the lime for undergoing the calamity 
predicted at his birth arrived. He was warned by his pre- 
ceptor accordingly, that in order to counteract the evil fate 
that was lying in wait for liim, he mu-.t In; silent for seven 
da}S, whatever the king might say <jr <lo to him ; and pre- 
sumably, for the M.S. is deficient at this point, he followed 
the. advice. One of the king’s wives, who had fallen in 
love with tlie prince,. b< gs the king’.s permission to take hi.s 
.son into the private apartments, on the pretence that she 
might extort from him the secret of his remaining silent. 
Leave i > given, and she takes the oi>portimity to declare 
her passio’- 4 the prince, and ofifers to raise him to the 
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throne by poisoning his father. The offer being indig- 
nantly refused, the woman, afraid of the possible conse- 
quences when the prince was allowed to speak again, 
determines t(j be beforehand with him, and rushing into 
the king’s presence, accuses the prince of making improper 
proposals to her and threatening his father's life. Shocked 
at the revelation, which he fully believes, the king sends 
for the executioner, and orders the prince’s execution. 

The book is profusely illustrated ; and some of the most 
amusing illustrations are those in which preparations are 
being made f)r the prince’s execution, the prince standing 
on a stool with the rope round his neck, and the hangman, 
in cocked hat and sword, preparing to haul him up to the 
gallows by main force. As a rule, the attitudes of the 
figures are grotesijue and unnatur.il, Ijnt with this exception, 
the colouring and the elaboration of the arabttsque quoUi- 
lions from the Koran on tiv; walls are delicate and in 
wondcrfull)' good taste. I'o proceed with the tale, how- 
ever. I he king's \ki/nrs, hearing of the king's order, hold a 
consultation, aiul determine to j)revent its being carried 
out by one of their number going to their master on each of 
the sew.-n days for which sileiuxi h is been imposed on the 
[irince, until the litter may he. at liberty to defend himself, 
and relating tales to liie king to expose the deceitfulness 
and wiles of women. Then commences the struggle be- 
tween the \’a/irs and the desperate woman, the king on 
each (lay putting ofl tlie prince's execution, in consequence 
of the impression luadc on his mind by the Va/.irs’ stories, 
and the next day reiterating his order for his son’s death 
on the tears and entr(.*aties of his treacherous wife. The 
former, however, manage to tide over the seven days , of 
silence ; and finally the prince, allowed to speak for himself, 
turns the tables on his wicked step-mother (if a co-wife 
can be so termed), and turns out a model of wisdom and 
(excellence. He is again taken to his father’s heart and 
raised to the throne, the king abdicating in his favour ; 
while, most provokingly, through the deficiency of the 
MS., the reader is left in doubt as to the woman’s fate. 
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Such being the general outline of the story of the book, it 
will be seen how aptly the details are fitted in to serve its 
general purpose of bringing before its readers a number of 
tales and fables illustrative of Hiistcrn manners and customs. 

The king is introduced as a worId-con([ueror, who is 
possesseil of wisdom and power of atlministration like a 
Rajah. I lore tlie in veterate love of (.)rientals for punning 
or playing on words at once shows itstdf, for the w«wd 
“ Rai.” used for Rajah, is the same ;is “ nii,” wisdom : and 
there are but ftwv eonseeutivc couplets in the whole W’ork in 
which the author’s skill in this respect is not tlisjdayed : 
for instance, in the f(.uirth couplc.-t, the same words ‘ sav.'ul," 
anil •' khat,” are mailc use of to signify 1 m irons aiul boun- 
dary line, which in .anolht.'r senst; me.in the blackness of 
locks, and hair or down on the face, respectively. The 
king's p.'ilace was not of stom; or marl'lc. but ot bricks ol 
gold ; and his kitch.en was svipplied witit fresh ah'e-wood, 
g;iving <>i;i a .-iweet pertume, for fuel. .\b\S'.inia, .'iiul up to 
the bouii'lar\' of Koum ( C'ousta:uim>pl'-) and t. iuna, had 
been brouglit like wax under ids signet ring. .\ hundred 
beauties ( 1 urks) of L'hina were his slavt's ; his .ancestor, -> * 
were d urks. and his name w,ts ( lardis. 1 lie I'rocodiles ot 
the .sea. and the panthers of tlv land knew his justice ; in 
his time the ga/elh;s and the tigers liad become school- 
fellows, and slept together on onecarp< L. Xotwithslaiuling 
all this e.xcellence ami power, and that he was the refuge of 
the Khalifate, he had no son. (Here again is a l»lay on 
the worfls ” khil.ifat," and “khalaf. He ha»l not the 
fruit of his heart in the gartlen of his soul. “ What gain is 
th(rre from this life of fifty or sixty years, when from this 
connection nothing comes to haml.^ He slept not at night, 
but was wakeful, and all day he w^as full of pain and care. 
God forbid that dry sticks slioukl ever usurp tlic place of 
the cypress, or the crow take the inheritance of the phea- 

• Tiic MS. I- JicTc illegible, ns no diaciitical points lunvc been written ; 
but as for “ 'I'uik ” would innkc no sense, “ Nidk.nn-i-oo Turk,” 

the reading Siiggtsted Dr. Kieu, of the Itrilish Mu»eutn, is probably 
correct. 
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sant ; for wh'.ta tlie j^arclcner closes his eye, the profit of 
the p^arden of his life is scattered to the winds. The young 
man nev'cr remembers d<iath ; may grief and pain and 
death nev'er fall to the lot of young men ! ” These quota- 
tions, by no means the whole of the rftfiections suggested 
to the author of the j>ocm by the king’s circumstances, are 
giv'en as fair specimens of its style, to show the wcarisome- 
ness of the task of wading through the interminable shal- 
lows of common-place with which it abounds, in order to 
arrive at the fewv tleej) sjjots of poetic feeling and pretty 
simile to be found in it, as a rewanl for one’s labour. 

liy dint of assiduous prayer, that key wliich alone will 
open the door of difficulty, the king at last obtained his 
desire, and a son was born to him. lie sought for the child 
a nurse, who should give him milk, milk flmving like a cloud 
in sjiring. lie summoned those who knew the stars from 
tlie earth to the Pleiades (az .Suni ta Surya), from the 
heavens above to the lish below, on which the earth is 
supposed to rest (a/, saina ta samak), that the)- might cast 
the child's nativity, and was informed that after there 
should ])ass away a certain perple.xity, from which the 
prince wamld escape through the blessing of good fortune, 
he wouhl become prosperous, ami hi.s sword, like the sun, 
should compier the whole of Hindustan from the East to 
the West. 

When the boy was ten years old, he was given into the 
hand of a learned but very mild preceptor ; *' the precious 
pearl w’as deliv'cred to the sea. 'I'hou canst not say wdicn 
sour grapes will become sweetmeats, for these drop rain 
that may become a sea. and worthless copper, by cduc.ation, 
ntay be turned into gold.” It was nc>t so with the prince, 
however ; his preceptor’s c.xertions were all in vain, for the 
boy did not know “ab-u-jad” (father and grandfather) from 
“abjad” (an arithmetical alphabet, in ■which the letters count 
for so much each ; as in “ abjad ” the a or aleph was one, 
the b or bd two, the j or Jim three, and the d or ddl four), 
nor “Mohammad” from “ Auhad.” When you asked, “ How 
many are thirty ? ” he said, “ Ten : ” when you said, “ What 
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is night?” he answered, “ The moon.” He called thorns 
dates, and when told to say, “Fire,” he said, “Firewood.”' 
The father was naturally much disappointed. He had hoped 
that “ this drop of hail would become a pearl,* and that his 
pitcher would be filled from that fountain ; that this mote 
would become a sun, and this crescent a full moon.” He 
accordingly assembled the wise men of the place to consult, 
telling them that he repented having prayed for the son, 
who had turned out so unsalisf.iclonly ; that it would pro- 
bably have been better if he had followed the advice given 
by the sailor to his captain, to leave the aflairs of God to 
God : that unleavened bread hail not come out of leaven, f 
nor one spoonful of butter out of ten skins of milk. Tiie 
wise men accordingly consult togeilu r, and one of their 
number. .Sindbad, being calh'd upon to untlertake the 
prince's education, in the course of the couversatiou, relates 
the fable of “ I'he I'u.\ and tin* Monkey ; how tin- former 
took in the latter by liattery, and lurn<-d his t oueeil to Ins 
own account ; 

Tin: I'ox .\Nn i iii Monk t v. 

.\n old fo.x started along a n.>ail in search of fooil, ami 
after going some distance found a fish lying in a dry place, 
Gn-atly rejoiced that his search had not been in vain, he 
yet thought caution was necessary, as it was unusual to find 
a fish where there was neither wat'-r nor fishmonger’s shop. 
Accordingly, going along the road until Ite met a monkc'v, 
he knew that he had found the k<-y to the place that was 
closed to him. i Ic persuaded ilie monkey that the gazelles 
and wilil asses desired to make him their king, that he 
might protect them against the lion, who was never satisfied 
with unjust blood, and were waiting on the road to give 
him tile crown of rule from the crescent to the full moon. 
'I'he monkey, deceived by this flattery, accompanied the 
fox to where the fish was lying, and wa.s persuaded by the 

* Alluding to the belief that a pearl is formed by a drop of rain failing 
into an o}>cn oyster. 

t Falconer conjectures, probably correctly, that thft wordi “latir"and 
“khamir" (unleavencj^and leavened) should properly here diange places 
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latter that the food belonged to him by virtue of his supe- 
rior dignity. Seizing the fish accordingly, the monkey .was 
caught in the trap which was baited with the fish, whilst 
the fox, taking adv’untage of the position, obtained the fish 
for his own dinner. 

Having heard this fable, the others say to Sindbad : 
“ Thou art more capable of teaching than we. Thou art 
the sea in waves, and we but a drop : thou art the sun in 
the height, and we but an atom. Thou art in e.xcellence 
the full mof)n, and we as .Sahd (the smallest of stars).” In 
reply Sindbad acknowledges that he is at least not inferior 
to his friends and, propos to the situation, relates to them 
iinother fable ; 

'I'm. 'iiiK J'ox, .\NO Tin. C.vMr.i,. 

A wolf, a f<ix, and a camel were travelling together, and 
had for their food on tin* road only one round cake. (I'al- 
coner translat(?s the word liere used a jnimj)kin.) After a 
long and hot journey they came to a pool of water and sat 
<iown, and came to the conclusion that the cake should be 
given to him among them who was the oldest. Thereupon 
the wolf commenced ; “ Indian, Persian, and Turk know 
that before God created the world, earth and time and 
space, by a week, my mother bore me ; I have the best 
right to eat this cake.” Tin; crafty okl fo.x said, “ Yes, I 
have no doubt in the matter. On that night when thy 
mother bore thci; I was the skilled person in attendance. 
I lighted the. morning lamp and burnt like a candle at the 
pillow.” I'he camel having heard these words, came for- 
ward like a short wall, and took up the cake, saying, “ One 
cannot hide a thing that is manifest. I with such a neck, 
and thigh, and back, was not born of my mother yesterday 
or last night,” 

The other sages applauded the tale, and it was agreed 
that Sindbdd should be recommended to the king as the 
prince’s teacher^ The MS. has been so irregularly bound 
up that it is impossible to tell whether Sindbdd was or was 
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not the boy’s orij;inal preceptor; but from the context it may 
be concluded that he was not, but was appointed to the 
post on the failure of the first, and, after six months, 
succeeded iti instructing him bj' means of pictures illustra- 
tive c>f various branches of learning, drawn on the walls of a 
terrace erected for the purpevse. before he undertakes the 
task, he iin])re.sses on the king the necessity of not forming 
t(*o hasty a judgment on the ill-success that had attemled 
tlic fust efforts made to educate his son, by relating to him 
the story of the elephant- driver and tin; king of Kashmir ; 

'I'm: l‘ii.i'.rH.\NT-r»R[VKi4 .wo •nn. Kiw. or K.\saM{k. 

A prince of Kashmir had sent to him. as a present, an 
elephant that resembled a black mountain, like a ship with 
heavy anchors, with feet as the wind, leaping from its place 
lii;e the wind of Sarsai% that like fire rost; (piickly up, and 
like water fell down from above. 'l iie king offered silver 
and gold and jewels, piled ,'is high as the cli;])hant itself, 
if the driver would tame it. 'I'his the latter undertook to 
tlo : and spending tliree years in the task, brouglit the ede- 
pliant back tamed. The jirince, by way of trial, mounted 
on it, an.l it ran away without his being able to control the 
animal, to the exireim; danger of the prince’s lib*, until it 
thought fit to return fiuietlv liome. llnraged with th<i 
keeper, the ju'incc tnalrrcd him to be thrown undt;r tlur 
elephant s feet and tro Ide-n to death ; but at last, moved by 
the entreaii' s of the man, wlujse hair had become white 
in his service, and by the sight of the children about to 
become f.-rp’nans, he ndented, and rele*ased him. The latter 
then put the eh/p'aant through a number of performances 
that he had taught liim, and thus proved the animal's per- 
fect tamenf;ss. 'I'he* ill-success of the prince's teacher had 
arisen from ba<l fortune in the s.ime manner that the 
elephant- driv<;r had c.vpcrienced it, notwithstanding his 
having tamed the animal- 


Sindbdd now e,\ plains that the time of the prince’s evil 

fortune has passed away, and promises in *stx months to 

0 
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give him the result of thirty years’ stuclj'. The MS. is 
tleficient at this point ; but it is clear that, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the courtiers and others, the prince was 
handed over to Sindb.id for instruction, and that the latter 
acconifdished the task by means of the pictures drawn on 
the walls mentioned above. At the end of the stipulated 
lime, Sindbad took an observation of the stars, and was 
dismayed to find that a great calamity tlireatened his pupil, 
lie consequently advised him to be completely silent when 
he should be taken before his father tlie ne.xt day, and 
remain so for seven days, until the days of ill-fortune had 
)>jissed away. There is the following heading to the ])ortion 
of the narrative that should have followed here : 

'• C.M.i.iNc .\.\ kv tuk Ki.no, ami .Skniung for 

TiiK Pkinck ami .SiMiiiAi). Tilt: Ri;i,atio\ of the 
Kino’s Ockstiomno and the not .S.vyi.ng 

WOKII. 

.•Ml relating to what took [ilacc on this occasion is how- 
ever missing from the M.S. ; ami where the thread of the 
tale is caught again, we find one of the king’s wives, who 
has fallen in love with the prince, begging the king's per- 
mission to stmd for the latter and endeavour to discover 
the reason for his silence. Leave is granted ; and when 
the prince ente.rs the h.irem, the woman declares her passion 
for him, with the result already mentioned. 

During the consultation of the Vazirs with each other, as 
to the jiropca* course for them to pursue, one of them, being 
of ojiinion, that as they had not been consulted, it would 
be better not to interfere in the matter, the chief \’azir 
relates the tale of the king of the monkeys who would not 
listen to advice. The MS. is here again very' imperfect, 
but the substance of the story is as follows : 

The b'AEE of Rvzbeu, the Monkey Kino. 

This monkey king, having gone one day up a lofty hill 
in his dominions to hunt, saw a goat butting at an old 
woman, and on his calling the attention of the leaders of 
his arrtij^ to the circumstance, one of them, the ccftnmander 
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of the monkey army, says Tiiere is some mystery in the 
afifair, anti it is therefore necessary (for what particular 
reason is not stated) that he should expatriate himself. 
At tins {)oint there is probably an interpolation, as the MS. 
makes out tiiat the kino did leav'o his country, and another 
kino was appointed in his stead. 'I'his in no way fits in 
w’ith the rest of the story, which, after about a page, con- 
tinues with the tale of the goat butting the woman, until 
at last, she one day, when she had been to get fire from a 
neighbour, and was enraged at the animal butting her so 
as to' make the blood How, s'.-t fire li) its hair, d'he goat 
.with its hair burning, ruslicd in among the rushes surround- 
ing the place where the king’s cl<-ph;int.s were kept, and set 
fire to them, so that the elei>hanits were burnt. The king, 
having inejuired what couhl be done to relieve the elephants, 
was inform ‘d that tlie only r-nne ly waito apjdy the fat of 
monkeys to the l>nnu p.irt'>. and accordingly sent out horse, 
men in all directions to Imni down the in mkeys, among 
whom tlic c-'iinmander of the monkey army was caugiil and 
presumably kiikrd. It would s'-em from this, that it was 
the monke}’ king who c.)nsitlerctl expatriation advis.ible, 
and left his country accordingly, and that it was the general 
who did not follow the advice and suffered. 

'i'he \'a.'irs aj)plauded the tale; and it was then arranged 
that one of their number should go to the king every morn- 
ng and tell iiim stories about the deceit of women, so as to 
tide over the seven days of the {nance’s enforced silence. 
After enlarging on the king’s renown for justice, the first 
Vazir wsarns him against killing his son on the mere 
word of a waman. saying that a woman is always a wo- 
man, of bad propensities and evil thoughts, crooked like a 
snake, front whom nothing straight can ever be hoped for; 
that as lo'ig as the arrow has not left the thumb-stall 
it is within the control” of the shooter, but when it has left 
the bow, or when a word has passed out of the mouth, 
all authority over them is at an end. God forbid that in 
the end he shouli^ have to repent, as the man who with- 
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out cause killed the innocent parrot, of which the story is 
then told : 

Tine Suoak-Skllkk, his Uncmastk Wife, and the 

Parrot, 

A .sour-faced su^ar and sweetmeat-seller had a beautiful 
wife. He had also a parrot that acted as policeman, spy, 
watchman, bell, and caretaker, fla])ping its wings if even a 
fly settled uj>on the sugar, and that always told its master 
all that had taken place in his absence when he went 
from home. The man one night went out enjoining on the 
parrot to keep watch whilst he was away. His wife’s lover, 
having discovered this, thouglit the opportunity of plucking 
a ro,-,e without fear of a thorn too good to be lost, and came 
to the garden wliere there was no gaiakmer. When the 
husband returned, he imjuireil of tin; parrot what had taken 
plac-^, and, aft'T some hcnitation on the bird's part, was told 
of the lover's visit. rhereui>on he gave his wife a good 
beating; and she, knowing that only the parrot could hav'e 
gi\en the information, determined to have her revenge. 
Accordingl)', the next time her husband left his house at 
night, leaving it, as usual, in charge of the parrot, she and 
her lover plann<;d a trick by which the bird might be 
deceived into believing a great storm had taken place 
during the night. A hand-mill was turned so as to imitate 
thunder; the parrot was soused with water; and lightning 
was imitated by a light hidden l>ehind a dish being 
occasionally flashed upon it. When its master again 
que.stioned it in the morning, the bird described the storm 
that had taken place; and the farmer, convinced that it must 
have lied about his wife as it was then lying about the 
storm, seized it and tore off its head. He was subse- 
quently informed of tlic true state of the case, and 
bitterly repented his hasty action. 

The Vazir proceeds, in illustration of the deceitfulness 
of women, to tell another story. The details of this are 
imperfect, as a leaf is missing from the MS. 
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Tiik Soi-DiEK Axn Ills Lovek, and ms Servant, and 

Till-; WcVMAN’s Hl’SHAND. 

A soldier liad for his mistress the wife of a tailor in the 
kingdom of Balkts * in the city of Sapa (Sheba). The 
soldier one day sent his servant to her, probabl)’ to make 
an assignation ; and the servant himself was entertained by 
the woman in place of his mastc;r. The latter, becoming 
impatient, goes to the tailor's house ; and the terrified 
servant is hidtlen by the woman in an inner room, while 
she entertains his master. Presently her husband makes 
his appearance ; but the woman's presence of mind dot;s not 
even now forsake her. .She bitls the master draw his sword 
and rush from the house in an a|i|)arent fury; and when her 
husband enters rieeives him w.irm])'. She then tells the 
latter that the soldier had come in search of his .servant, 
whom, for fear of his life, she had conc.H,-aK;d from his master 
in the inner room. The husband is completely deceived, 
and bringing the servant out. spc.iks kindh- to him .ind 
gives him his daughter in marri.igi-. 

The king, having heard these tales, determines to think 
the matter over, and remands his son to prison. In llu; 
morning, his wife comes again aiul dernaiuls justice, accus- 
ing the Va/ir of c< )rruption ami desiring ;i new king every 
week, and linally telling him that if he would not listen to 
her advice, the same would luippen to him that had hap- 
pened to the washerman through his batl son. At his 
desire she then relates the story. 

Tui; Tai.i; ok im. Wasmi rmax and his Wk keu Sox, 
wikj wkkl Drowxi.u IX Tin; Kivk.k Nii.k. 

At a time when there was neither ark nor Hood, in that 
dry j ear when there wa.s no flood, there was a washerman 
of the name of Noah, who lived at the capital town of 
l-gypt, beyond Syria.* Like a mote he was all day in the 
sun, and like a fish the whole year in the water, and as a 
skilful w'orkman could, with his .soap, wash a black man 

• 'rhis the name of Solomon’s Queen of Sheba. 
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white. Me had a wicked son w’hom he had named the 
Canaan of Noah, and also an ass like the a.ss of Jesus. 
When the boy saw his father in the water, he used to drive 
the ass in ; and as he was continually thrown off, kept his 
father in terror lest he should be drowned, or a lion fish 
(crocodile ?) shouUl seize him and he sliould fall into bonds 
like Jonah. The boy one day rode into the water with 
such force lliat it went over his head to the depth of a 
spear, and when his father went in to save him caught hold 
of his hair. Consecpienlly both were drowned. 

rile king on hearing this stf)ry ortlers the executioner to 
do his duty ; but the second \'az!r directs him to slieatlie 
his sword for a whi!<‘, while he ex[)Oslulatcs with the king. 
In carr\-ing out his purpose, lie rela.les the tale of llit: male 
and ftanale parti idge, who left their home on account of 
th.eir nel'dibtmr. 

o 

Tin: d'.M.r, < i tuk Two P.iKTinM.i.s. 

'i'wo partridg<-s, in appearance like two souls in one 
bod)-, or like two l.>odies in one garment, lived together in 
close, intimacy. licing exc<.:edingly harassed by a hawk 
that seized every young partriilge, they thought it c.xpedi- 
enl to lea'.'c their native plac(x As they are consulting, 
the Hoopoe ajijiears, and launches out into praise of .Shiraz, 
whose dried leaves and thorns are. sweeter than roses, whfise 
stones are rubies and its earth gold ; of Musla (a suburb of 
Shiraz), a paradise, with the water of Rukna, like that of 
Kaosar llowing through it, and of Jafarabad with its plea- 
sant air that is efficacious as the Messiah’s breath. The 
partridges accordingly start off for their new home, where 
they live for some time, in the midst of friends, an ideal 
life, pictured in two couplets : 

The joy of yuulh and llio season of Spring, 

An affectionate lover (idol) and a river’s bank : 

'I'liese alone arc the new wine of life. 

Happy he who is within reach of such. 

At last, however, came a dreadful year of famine, and 
the male bird went off to the City of the Peacock to procure 
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food, the female remaining sorrowfully at home; After 
some time he returned, a!id found the appearance of his 
wife much changed. Her neck was thin and her body 
swelled, as if she had been pregnant. His affection for her 
was at an end at once ; and although she declared her 
innocence, he did not believe her, and tore her head from 
her body. Soon afterwards he found from the other birds 
that iter changed form was the result of a peculiar di.sease, 
and in bitter repentance took poison and died. 

In further illustration of the decciifulness of wom<m, tlie 
X'azir tells a secon<l story 

'I'liK I'am. or TfiK Oi.o Man \\iu> Si \i in- YorNt: Win-: 
iN'i>) iiu; 1}\/AAP. i‘) lu V Ilr-Ki n Rin.. 

An old and very pious man had a young wif<.“, to wlioin 
f»ne <lay he gave gold, and sent her out to l.uv husked lift:, 
.^he ;ul<<rnetl herself in C.'hineso broc.idf, and went to the 
shop of her Ionat. who weighe<l out her ri('e, an<l aske<l lu r 
to come in and rest herso'lf. Slu- accepted the invitation : 
but wliat then took place is left to con jei ture. for another 
leaf of the M.'s. is wanting. flu; wom.tn, as the* story pro- 
ceeds on the next leaf, is fouiul excusing liersc-if to her 
husband fi>r nrit having fuliiiie<.l lu-r errand aiu.l having 
lost the gold given to her, by saying she had dropped the 
money in the du'-t when a young camel ran away and 
frightened her. IKr lui'-band believes her talc, and gives 
Jier money again ; and with this she goes off a second time 
to her lover. 

The king, having heard these talcs of the dcceitfulness 
of w'omen, sends Joseph back to CanaJin, that is, the prince 
to prison ; anti the next morning, Zulciklia ( roli]:)har*s wife) 
returns for the third time to complain of the king's in- 
justice to her, and tells him that if he docs not listen to her 
advice, the same thing would happen to him that happened 
to the prince who, led astray by hi.s Vazir, fell into the 
itands of Ghouls : 
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Tale of the Prince who Went f)UT with his Vazirs 

AND Slaves to Hunt. 

A younj:^ prince, tired of Court life, asks permission of 
his father to g^o out to hunt. His father tries to persuade 
him not to go, in some couplets which appear Vv'orthy of a 
literal translation. — 

'I'he ancient man gave him this for answer : 

Saying : Liston to my tales, ])ehavc not as a youth, 

For luinting is an exceedingly had thing, 

In its commencement it is had. and in its end it is had. 

It is not permissihle with jicoplo ol disceinnieiU 
'I’hat tile falct)!! should ]>hick out tlio eve of the jcirtridge. 
d'lic gazelle of such Icnclciiiess tmd sail (gr.HL), 
is it nckt h.>i]>id<icn to the claw and tOMtn of a dog ? 
d’hc jjheasant so dclicattg so graceful in gatt. 

Is ii not a blemish in the hand of the Inintcr aiifl tite sn;^ie? 

In them tluue is neither pain nor oppression of any ; 

'rhey content tltcniselves widt grass atid ihorc. ^ only. 

The >\k]ow sai<l sweetly to the falconer : 

“ Raise lliv Iiand fiom tins e\ il aiVair. 

All are slaves of t!ie ('rcvilor, 

All e<jually live hy ili^ <k<aec\ 

W hat gain i.s lltere from making them lifeLss ? 

W hat profit is there in .sacrificing aii ant ? 

The prince wiil not bc' jKTSuaclod ; ixiul his fathc*r gives 
liiin leave to go, placing him in cliarge of a favourite \"azir, 
who is instruetc^d not to let him go near a certain desert, 
d'hc prince, wliil out hunting, is persuaded by another 
\'azir, one of evil disposition, to come into a lent and drink 
some wine, and is about to lie down to rest when a wild 
ass is started. The j[)rince mounts and pursues it, and it 
suddenly changes into a beautiful woman, who avows her 
passion for him and leads him to her abode. I'his 
reached, she calls out : “ Come and see what I have 

brought,^' and the prince is inimciliately surre^unded by a 
swarm of black ghouls, but manages to escape, as it 
appears from a Greek version of the work, by uttering a 
prayer which causes the woman to fall down powerless. 

♦ A punning couplet, meaning a falconer " and ** raise" 

as well 
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The MS. is ag^ain defective, for the conclusion of this 
last story is wanting, as well as the commencement of the 
next chapter. The latter may be presumed to record 
another order for the prince’s execution, and the delay of 
this on the represtmtation of the third \'^azir, who warns 
the king that if he kills his son, it may happen to him as it 
hapj)cnod to the officer who killed tlie cat : 

Tin-- Oi'Fici.a wir) Kili.i n jhi: Innockxt Cat. 

[^This is a variant of a fable told in the Pancha taiitra ^ 

where the animal that is killed is a luungoose instead of a 
cat.' 

'I'here was a woman in tlie city of Khat;i, virtuous and 
far from error p' khata ” signilies error as well as being tiic 
name of the country), a worn. in of [»ure disposition, chaste 
and continent, and a fearer ot (dod.. the mirror of whose face 
only her comb and her own locks hail seen.* W’him could 
any stranger find a road into that hous<_‘ except a, candle, 
and tluit tally t > a moth rh<; lobe of ht'r ear only her 
ear-ring saw ; an<I nono saw her iiau.l but a picture. This 
pearl tiied in chil l birtli : she ia.->Led one cup of honey in 
kissing her st^m. and then drank the poison of death, d he 
husband sprinkh- I mueh rose-water on tliat rose: the rose 
left the garden, and the. rose-water was left behind, Wlial 
is the hou.a- of the world ? An inn with two doors, a 
halting-phice on the road for tlu: traveller, d'hou scest not 
in it a jicrmaiuml aboth;. d'he caravan alights and parsse.i 
on. Since it is time tf) march, tit; on thy gootis. Why 
dost thou mako tliy tent-pegs so strong ? Lift U[) thy 
foot; the roa<l is long and far. Lay not df)wn thy head, 
lest thou fall bclfiid thy fellow- traveller. d he husban<l 
provided a nurse for the cliild ; but one day, when she 
happened to be out, the baby was left alone with a favour- 
ite cat. wliich, after a severe struggle, killed a snake that 
came into the room. . When the fatlicr returned and found 
the cat covered with blood, he imagined that it must have 
killed his child, and without further inquiry killed the 

• This line i.s dif/icult to translate, and the words "azni mahninijin,” 
those not privil'.- «<fto enter the harem, have been omitted. 
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faithful and innocent animal, of course bitterly repenting 
his rashness when he discovered the real state of the case. 

The Vazir then relates another story to prove the 
deceitfulness of women ; 

The Wife who was Taken by an Old Woman to her 

OWN Husband. 

A rich young man had a prolligate wife, who, in his ab- 
sence, used to meet her lovers indiscriminately. One day 
the young man went to a village which was his property, 
hut returning at night asked an old woman to procure for 
liim another mistress ; and she, knowing the propensity of 
his wife, but not knowing him as the husband, brought his 
own Avife to him. The wife, seeing it \\'as her own hus- 
band to whom she had been brought, upbraided him for 
his unfaithfulness, and dissembled so well that he had no 
suspicion of her, and appeased her by giving her valuable 
presents. 

'I'he Vazir concludes by saying that there is probably 
only one woman out of a hundred who is free from deceit, 
and the king remands his son to prison again, and delays 
his execution. 

The next day, the damsel presents herself for the fourth 
time, and threatens to drink a cup of poison she brings 
with her, if justice is not done to her against the prince. 

She relates next a story Avhich is in the tenth chapter of 
the A nz>ar-i- Suhaili : 

The Tale of the Monkey, the Fig-trees, and the 
Coming of the Boar to the Forest. 

An old monkey, having through weakness become a 
burden to his family, takes leave of them and wanders 
away to gain his own livelihood. In due time he arrives 
at a delightful forest, where there are plenty of fig-trees 
with fruit upon them, and remains there at ease, eating 
fruit, but taking care to leave a sufficient stock for the 
winter time. A wild boar, fleeing from his pursuers, comes 

KEW SERIES. VOL. III. N 
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to the place, anti' beiii" hungry begs the monkey to shake 
down some of the fruit. The monkey obligingly does so, 
and gives him more and more, until there are but few figs 
left, and the monkey begins to fear for his own future pro- 
vision. The boar begins to threaten him, and he [>rays to 
God against his oppressor, whereupon the enraged boar 
jumps on to a branch of the tree on which the monkey is. 
The branch breaks, and the boar, falling down, breaks his 
neck. 

She warns the king that G<kI may overthrow the throne 
of the oppressor in the same w.ay, anti so inflames him that 
one might have said, she threw butter on the fire. He 
ordered the ehit:f courtier to bring fire and naphtha and fire- 
wood, and tell the executioner t<i burn his .son up with fire. 
Upon this the fourth \*azir presents himself, and begs him 
not to be too hasty in killing his sun on the t.ale of a 
woman. Since wtiman was obtained from the left side, 
what wonder that she sltouhl be of a crooked disposition 
There is disgrace in crookedmess, .anti salv.ition only in 
being straight. He then relates tlie tale of “the bathdeeeper 
who took his wife to the son of the king of Kanouj.” The 
details of this iire too grossly indttcent to be given. After 
this a second story is related of how an old woman put 011 
an api>earance of great piety, atul cajoled a chaste woman, 
by making a dog eat hot things, so thitt water ran from its 
eyes, into believdng it was lier duty to console a young 
man who had fallen in lova; with her. 'I'here is evidently 
a misplacement of the leaves of the MS. in this place. 
The damsel probably app;;arci for the fifth time and 
related another story, and turning over from folio 86 to 
folio 127 (the intervening leaves being misplaced) we find 
but three page.s remaining of what is evidently the first 
story of the fifth Vazir. From these three pages it may 
b.“ called "The Tale of tlf: f^ady whose Id air was cut OjfT 
Clouston suggests, probably correctly, that this tale relates 
to a lady who had dissipated with a paramour her hus- 
band’s wealth, and the remaining fragment tdls how an 
old woman cutft off her hair, and when her husband 
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home, persuades him that this has been done as a sign of 
mourning for his supposed death. It may be presumed 
that the king puts off his son’s execution, and the damsel 
appears for the fifth time, and urges the king to put him to 
death. 

The next story in the MS., apparently told by the fifth 
Vazir, is that of a woman who had an intrigue with her 
lover ; and when her husband’s father, in order to convince 
her husband of the fact, took off her anklets while she 
slept, persuades her husbantl that these were taken off 
while she was with him. The details of the story are not 
fit to be transcribed. 

In consequence of this tale, the prince is remanded to 
prison again ; and the damsel comes for the sixth time to 
demand justice, abusing the Vazir in various terms. In 
support of her prayer she relates the story of a robber, a 
lion, and a monkey : 

SrouY OK Sai.uk, thk Roumkr, tiif. Ltov avd tiik 
Monkkn', .\xn Tin: Dkatii ok thi: Monkkv. 

A c.aravan of merchants, conveying jewels and precious 
goods, alighted at a certain place. At night a robber of the 
name of Saluk went and sat among the beasts of the cara- 
van, with the intention of stealing a horse. It happened 
that a lion was also prowling about to kill something to eat, 
anil the robber jumpeJ on its back and rode it about until 
the morning, when passing near a tree he jumped off the 
lion and climbed up into it. The lion ran off, and meeting 
a monkey was at first frightened, thinking it was his enemy 
Saluk ; but finding it was only a monkey, stopped and told 
him his adventure. The monkey laughed at him for being 
frightened of a man, and at the lion’s instigation began to 
climb the tree in which Saluk was hiding in a hollow. No 
.sooner had he done so than he was seized from below by 
Saluk and killed. The moral is, that people should not 
engage in conflict with their superiors in strength, as the 
fox cannot contend with the lion. The king, as on pre> 
vious occasions, gives orders for the execution of his soii> 
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and this brings upon the scene the sixth X’^azir to remon- 
strate with the former. He extols the king’s justice, and 
imjdoring him not to rely on what a woman says, relates the 
stoiy- of a hermit, who learnt from a Peri the three great 
names of God, by the uttering of which in prayer he should 
obtain whatever he asked for. The details of this story 
are not fit for repetition ; but the general idea is, that after 
consultation with his wife, the hermit utters one of the 
names and prays for a change in his condition, which, being 
immediately granted, turns out to be so horrible that he 
has to utter the second name in onlcr to got rid of it. His 
condition then becomes so wretched, and so much worse 
than that in w'hich he originally w^as, that he has to make 
use of the third name in praying to be restored to his first 
and natural state. The idea t>f three wishes being given to 
a man, by which he in the eml gains no advantage, is 
common to the folk-lore of many countries ; but in none 
fortunately has there arisen such <d)scenity of ideas as in 
the present instance, or such unblushing argument been 
adduced in their support. 

The Vazir next tells a story of how a merchant's w'ife 
w^as induced by an okl w'oman to go to a young man who 
had fallen in love with her, under the [)retext that he was a 
magician, who w'ould reveal to her why her husband had 
beaten her. He had done so on fmiling under licr pillow 
a piece of silk the young man had purchasctl from the mer- 
chant and given to a eunuch, an accomplice of the oUl 
w'oman, who had been consulted by the young man in his 
lov'e affair. In the end a fal.se account of the placing of the 
silk under the pillow is given to the luisband ; and he not 
only believes his wife innocent, but bfg.s her forgiveness 
and loads her with gifts. 

The king, being convinced of the deceitfulness of women, 
stays the execution of his son and remands him to prison ; 
and the damsel comes to him for the seventh time to 
demand justice. She warns the king that his son is in 
league with Vazir, and relates a story of a prince who 
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went to hunt, and how he was deceived by him. Un- 
fortunately the M.S. is here so defective that the whole of 
this story is missing. Turning back to folios 87 to 126 
inclusive, we find the next story, told evidently by the 
seventh Vazir, of “ the King and the virtuous wife,” the 
commencement of which is also missing. It tells of a 
king who was converted from the error of his ways by 
a virtuous tvonian, to whom he gave a ring by way of 
memento. The husband of the woman finds the ring and 
suspects his wife of having an intrigue with the king, but 
is soon convinced of his mistake, and begs her forgiveness. 

Tlic same Vazir tells another story of a man who had 
compiled a book on the deceitfulness of women, and was 
finally made captive by the wiles of a woman. In conse- 
quence of the impression produced on his mind by this 
recital, the king remands his son to prison again. 

F>y this time the seven days during which silence had 
been onposed on tlie j)rince had elai)scd, and he sends the 
Vazir to the king to ask him to receive him in an assembly 
of the nobles and courtiers, in order that the true state of 
affairs might be ascertained, that the Hindoo might be dis- 
tinguished from the 'Furk, and Joseph separated from the 
wolf. The king consents, and as he sits in state the next 
day, Sindbad and the prince come in. The latter, in order 
to show that what had occurred in his case was not the 
fiiult of any particular person, but had been brought about 
by destiny, relates the following story : 

Tun Max wiiosk Guests were Ft)isoxED nv a Sxake’s 

V EXO.\E 

A man who was the soul of generosity, from whose hand 
the heart of a mine became wounded, — that is, tvho would 
have emptied a mine in his liberality', — was entertaining a 
party of friends. He sent a slave girl to fetch milk for his 
guests, and she was bringing it in an open bowl when a 
snake, which a stork had caught and was flying with 
through the air, dropped venom out of its mouth into the 
milk. The guests who partook of the milk w’ere poisoned. 
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The question then arose, “ Who was to blame for this ? ” 
One said “ The slave girl was the cause of the misfortune, 
because she did not cover the bowl in which she was carry- 
ing the milk.” Another said, “The stork, because it carried 
the snake in its mouth.” A third considered the snake was 
in fault, for spitting out its venom ; and a fourth insisted 
tl\at it was the host, because he sent the slave girl for milk 
without taking proper precautions. The prince replies, that 
it was no one’s fault, but the decree of I'ate, and proceeds 
to say that the misfortune that has happened to himself 
of being brought under a false accusation is also due to 
destiny. 

The king, rejoiced at his son's wisdom, lakes him to his 
heart, and gives ample rewards to Sindl.'.id for the care he 
has bestowed on the ju ince's education, as well as alms to 
the poor and relief to prisoners. 1 le then inquires of 
Sindbad how it was that the j»rince's education had so 
notably failed in the iirst instance, and that he had now 
turned out so well. .Sindb/ul replies, th.it the whtd of 
autumn comes not in the spring, that a newly grown tree 
docs not hear fruit, that sugar is not obtained from the 
cane at once, and that the date- tree grows tall by degrees. 
He thanks Ciod that the seed he has st>wn has borne fruit, 
and that he has been able to gatlntr it. 

The prince liimself is then asket! to give his own account 
of hi,s previous and present c<}ntiition. He replies, that 
young people are careless and do not consider the result of 
what they are doing, and tells a story : 

.A beautiful woman who was never h.ippy without e.Kcite- 
ment, who was continually at her window looking out, who 
like a tulip did not hide her face from strangers, or like the 
sjiikenard conceal her hair, and who liad no shame as to 
her reputation, one day went wdth her child to draw %va*er 
at a well. There she became so entranced at the sight of 
a hantlsome young man, that insteatl of lowering her 
pitcher she put the rope round the neck of her child and 
let him down into the well. The child cried out, and the 
neighbours as$eip>led and drew it out. The moral to be 
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drawn from this is, that youth is a season of madness, and it 
is only when a man arrives at old age that one can expect 
in him sobriety and freedom from desire. It was only as 
he himself advanced in years that he discovered the profit- 
ableness of knowledge and wisdom. Whoever has know- 
ledge for his portion, wherever lie may be, he will not be a 
stranger ; with knowledge one becomes fit to sit on high. 
As for the ignorant, he is better down underground. 


On the king inquiring whether he has seen any one 
cleverer than himself, he replies that he has known three 
that were so, viz., a child at the breast, by the inspiration 
and assistance of the Almighty ; secondly, a child of five 
years of age ; and thirdly, a blind old man. In the first 
case, when a young man went by invitation to the house of 
a woman, her child, who was lying in its cradle, rebuked 
him for the sin he was about to commit, so that he re- 
pented and went away, and ever afterwards led a proper 
life. The story of the child of five years of age is as 
follows : I'hree men agreed to go into partnership in 
business. When they had collected together a sum of a 
thousand pieces of gold, they agreed to deposit the money 
with a woman who was well known for her honesty and 
other good qualities, and made a compact that none of 
them should demand it back again unless the other two 
were present. After some time one of them, who Avas a 
cheat, devised a plan by which to obtain possession of the 
money. Me got the other two to accompany him, on pre- 
tence of going to the bath, to the street where the woman 
lived. Arrived there, he said to them that he wished to 
get some clay and other things ncce.ssary for the bath from 
the woman, to whose house he accordingly went, leaving 
the others standing, and asked for the money. The 
woman objected to give it in the absence of the others ; but 
on his pointing them out to her she agreed and gave him 
the money. This’ he went off with at once. 

As he did not return to them, the others suspected some- 
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thing wrong, and went to the woman to demand their 
money ; and, not satisfied with her explanation that she had 
given it to their partner in their presence, took her before 
the Kazi, who ordered her to pay the money. The woman 
begged for a delay of three days, to see what she could do ; 
and was walking home dejected and weeping, when a child 
five years of age, whom she met on the road, asked her 
what was the matter. She told him, and he advised her to 
go to the Kdzi‘s Court and agree to pay the deposit back 
if all three partners were present. .She acted on the advice, 
and the Kazi, much struck with the cleverness of her 
answer, discovered from her who was its author, and always 
afterwards sought for the child’s opinion when giving his 
decisions. 

At the king’s desire, the prince, now relates the story of 
the sandal-wood seller and the blind old man. An enter- 
prising young merchant, who spent his time in travelling 
about and trading in difl'erent countries, h<*ard that in 
Kashgar sandal- wood was more precious than gold, and 
accordingly invested all his caj>ital in it, and proceetled 
there to sell his stock, \Vhen he arrived within two stages 
of the town, a satulal-wootl merchant of tlui place heard of 
his arrival, and, fearing the effect of a large importation ol 
the wood on its price, res'>lved on playing him a trick. 
Taking some sandal-wf>o<.l with him, he i>itchcd his tent 
near the strang(a‘'s and made a fire of the wood. The 
latter, smelling the burning wood, was astonished, and 
much vexed when, after telling the Kashgar merchant what 
he had brought with him to trade in, he was asked why 
he had brought cummin seed to Kirman (a proverbial 
e.xpression, similar to ours of carrying coal to Newcastle). 
The way being thus prepared, he was easily prevailed on 
by the Kashgar man to sell him sandal-wood for a measure 
of gold, or silver, or whatever he should ask, 'J'he bargain 
was duly ratified in the pre.sence of witnesses, and the 
foreign merchant proceeded to the town. Arrived there, 
he asked a respectable woman, with whom he lodged, what 
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was the value of sandal-wood, and found he had been 
tricked, as it was worth its weight in gold. The old 
woman, moreover warned him against the people of the 
town, who were great cheats. 

Next morning he wandered aimlessly through the bazaar 
of the place in a dejected frame of mind, and, seeing a man 
playing at draughts, asked to be allowed to play with him 
by way of diverting his thoughts. The man agreed, on 
condition that whoever lost should be bound to do what- 
ever the winner desired him to do. The foreigner con- 
sented, and on being beaten, was desired by the winner to 
drink up the waters of the sea. A dispute necessarily 
arose as to the carrying out of the bargain ; and when a 
crowd collected, one of the gang of swindlers, to whom the 
draughts-playcr belonged, and who had lost an eye, accused 
the foreigner of having stolen one of his eyes, which were 
of the same colour as his own. A third cheat came for- 
ward with a stone, and demantled a shirt and drawers made 
out of the same material. The whole town w’as moved with 
the dispute, which it was evident would have to go before 
the Kazi for settlement. I'he foreigner’s hostess went bail 
for his appearance in Court the next day, and took him 
home, where he told her what had occurred. She informed 
him that the sharjicrs of the town every evening assembled 
to relate their deeds of the day to an old blind man, who W'as 
noted for his acuteness, and advised him to disgui.se himself 
as one of them, and go anti hear what the old man might 
say. He followed her advice. The first man wdio related 
what he had done was the sandal-wood merchant of 
Kashgar, to whom the old man said he had been taken in, 
for suppose the stranger, who w'as entitled to claim for his 
sandal- wood a measure of whatever he chose, were to 
demand one of fleas,* how could he fulfil the bargain ? 

The draughts- player having then e.xplained his case, the 
old man asked him what he would do if the foreigner were 
to agree to carry out his agreement to drink the sea dry, if 

* In this, Falconer’s reading is followed as the nwst likely, the word in 
the MS. being “ partridges.” 
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his opponent would first of all stop the rivers and streams 
that flowed into it. 

To tlie man who had demanded a shirt and drawers 
made out of a stone, the old man also said he had been 
taken in, for what would he do if the foreigner were to 
demand thread made of iron wdth wdiich to sew them ? 

Last came the man w'ho had lost one eye. To him the 
old man said he would find himself in great difficulty if the 
stranger agreed to giv'e him one of his eyes, if he would 
pluck out his remaining eye to weigh in a scale against an 
eye of the stranger, in order to determine whether what he 
said was true or not. 

None of the sharpers conceived that the foreigner would 
be quick enough to hit upon any of these devices ; but the 
next daj’. when the matter came before the Kazi, the 
foreign merchant, who had treasured up the old man’s 
answers in his mind, made use of them, to the utter dis- 
comfiture of his opponents, and eventually succecdetl in 
recovering his sandal -wood, with a good sum of money into 
the bargain b\' way of compensation. 

Rejoiced at finding such intelligence in his son, the king 
asks his courtiers to whom thanks were due for this 
excellent gift. <jne of them says, to the mother, w’ho 
brought him up carcfidly ; another, to the king himself; a 
third, to the prince, for the way in which he had e.xertcd 
himself to acquire knowledge ; a ft>urth, to the Vazir, who 
had protected him againstthe wiles of .i bad woman ; and 
Sindbad ascribes tlie praise to God. 'I'hc prince, called 
upon by his father to give his opinion, relates the stoj^y of 
a [jrincess, to the follow ing effect : 

A king of Kashmir had an only daughter, a girl of great 
beauty. One day in sj>ring she obtained permission from 
her father to visit a garden outside the town, and was 
sporting with her maidens, when there appeared out of a 
thick cloud of dust a black demon, who seized and carried 
her off. The king, in great aflliction, issued a proclamation 
that whoever j|ould rescue her should have half his king* 
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dom, with the girl for his wife as a reward. There were 
four men in the city, who undertook the task. One of 
them was a guide, who had travelled through the whole 
world ; the second, a brave man, who would have gained 
his desire even out of a lion’s throat ; the third, a rider 
comparable to Rustam in resolution, and to Asfandiyar in 
fight ; and the fourth, a physician, whose breath was as the 
breath of the Messiah in healing. Hearing that the demon 
had his tibode in a cave in the mountains of Yemen, they 
went there, and the brave man went into the cave in the 
demon’s absence, and brought out the princess. When the 
demon returned and found her gone, he pursued them with 
a body of his fellows, which was defeated and scattered by 
the warrior. On their way home, the princess fell ill, and 
was looked after and cured by the physician. The king, 
rejoiced at his daughter’s safety, opened his treasury and 
gave gifts to the poor and wretched, remitted ta.vcs, and 
fulfilled his promise by giving his daughter to the brav'e 
man of the party, while the others were also appropriately 
rewarded. The moral of the tale, as told by the prince, is, 
that to a combination of circumstances under God’s assist- 
ance was due his present as cemipared with his former 
condition. 

After this, the girl who hail made the false accusation 
and the prince are both summoned to the king’s presence, 
for the charge to be inquired into ; and the former weeps 
and confesses her fault, begging that her tongue may be 
cut out like a lily for the lies it had told. The MS. is un- 
fortunately wanting again at this point, and the end of the 
girl’s affair remains uncertain. One account makes out 
that she was punished, and another that she was pardoned 
at the prince’s intercession. When we regain the thread 
of the story, Sindbad himself is making some remarks on 
the impossibility of avoiding destiny ; after which the king 
bestows on him munificent gifts for the education he has 
bestowed on the prince, and inquires of him whence he had 
obtained his intelligence. The philosopher replies, that 
reason had been his guide, and proceeds to repeat the 
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counsels which kingf Faridun had caused to be inscribed 
round his hall. They were as follows : 

If thou hast wisdoni and prudence and intelligence, lend 
not thy ear, as far as thou art able, to a tale-bearer. 

A tale-bearer has only this merit, that he bears lies from 
Khata to China. 

Allow him not again into the Court ; give him not again 
access to thy privacy. 

For from him nothing is manifested except the evil 
which should be drawn from him. 

Be not careless of a bad dispositioned enemy, for care- 
essness is not allowable in any case. 

Thou art busy, and he is in pursuit of thee, night and 
day, in opposition and contest with thee. 

Have no compassion on the snake and dragon, for the 
one is a torment and the other a calamity. 

If thou hast a frienil of one heart and timgue with thee, 
go; never be separatctl from him. 

For a little sorrow trouble no: thy fri<;nd ; against thy 
will regard thy ejicmy as thy frieml. 

If th\- friend has fallen into any trouble, 1 atljure thee by 
God, remember his rights. 

If thy friend Ijccome thy enemy, .after a little dust (or 
perplexity) it will become clear. 

Gather not up the skirt of kindness from him ; know 
this, that it is a wound that accepts a plaster. 

So strive that he may become thy friend ; that in single- 
ness of heart he may become thy plunder. 

T.ake not counsel w'ith any .save th<- wise : turn not away 
from such a true path. 

Beware of the carele.ss man, and of his schemes, of his 
talk, and his falsehood, and his writing. 

Bew'are of a domestic enemy ; reliance on him is igno- 
rance and madness. 

Leave not a thorn on the path of the highway, lest sud- 
denly thy own foot be wounded. 

Him whom thou hast not known all his life, with whom 
thou hast no» ||een in private for a moment, 
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With whom thou hast not been a companion in travel- 
ling (for in travelling a man falls into danger), 

To whom thou hast given nothing, and from whom thou 
hast taken nothing — rely not on him if thou art wise. 

Better is a demon whom thou knovvest what he is, than 
a Peri whose condition thou knowest not. 

As far as thou art able, beware ; speak not except that 
which may be of use. 

So speak that, if thou speakest again, it may be the same 
or even better. 

Speak nothing in which there may be garrulity, for in 
every place there is a talkative person. 

How' can there be a fairer story than that of which the 
credentials are from Fan'dun ? 

After this, the king asks Sindbad concerning worldly 
affairs, and particularly as to who was fitted to bear rule. 
Sindbdd replies, that he is the most fit who know'S the 
ca[)acity of every man, and what is due in respect to the 
aged and the pleasing of the young, and having known this 
honours every one according to his degree ; for a child 
should not be directed to carry out a weighty matter, lest 
he become helpless under the heavy load, nor should a 
lieavy bridle be [)ut on a restive horse. 

Various other questions are put to Sindbad, and all are 
answered with words of wisdom. The king then desires 
the prince himself, if he had the string in his hand, to bring 
some such pearls as his master had been stringing ; and the 
latter enlarges upon the various moral duties of men in 
such a manner that the king is astonished, and lifts his 
heart up from the affairs of the world. Being seventy 
years old, he reflects within himself : “How long shall there 
be the morning cup and the drum and harp and flute By 
thy arm and might and strength thou hast seized the head 
of the throne of Kaikhusro. Thou hast laid aside much 
treasure and wealth from the blood of the weak, and not 
with the hand of pain. Thou hast taken it from him who 
had nothing; thou hast delivered it to him who left it 
behind him. He that gave it was not a criminal, nor was 
he who .took it deserving. Thus in the first place what 
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good was there in taking, and in the end what was there in 
giving it to that one ? What profit hast thou from this life 
of sev'^enty } ears, except shame and a distant perfume from 
punishment ? Go. make thy eye blind to desire ; prepare 
thy winding-sheet and provide for thy grave. Enough of 
thouglits of Roum and anxiety for Khatd ; go, prepare thy 
provisions for eternity's road. Perhaps thou dost not 
believ'c in a resurrection, perhaps neither in resurrection 
nor coming to life. This pride is from the sound of the 
drum and the tymbal ; wait till the blast of the trumj>et 
reaches thy car.” After recalling mind that former 
kings have passed away, and taken nothing with thon, and 
warning himself against oppressing the pour, he c.xhorts 
himself to spend his remaining days in retirement and 
devotion, and rejoice in having such a worthy successor in 
his son. After this he gc»es intt) retirement for seven days, 
and sees no man’s face. He has a tlreain, anti on awaking 
from it summons his ministers and nobles with the prince 
and Sindb.id, and says to them that th<; world n'lnaTns per- 
manent to none; the Eonl of tlu; worKl .alone remains. “I 
hav’e seen nothing in this life of seventy-five years but 
trouble and passion an<l pain and grief. If I had seventy- 
five years more, woukl that also not come to an cn<.l ? My 
sight has become dull, and my strength weak. I know not 
now the base from the noble. When the form of an old 
man has become like a bow, know nothing better than re- 
tirement and seclusion. When the sword-wielding hand 
trembles, why speakest thou of sword and dagger ? Shall 
I say what grey hairs are ? ‘^riie mes.sc:nger of calamity, 
the herald of the cutting off of hope. The head whose 
hope is in its knees (in prayer) can no longer bear the 
crown.” 

After ascribing to Sindbdd’s good offices, the excellent 
l>osition in which the prince now is, and inculcating on the 
latter various things * a king should do, and others that he 
should avoid, he calls his son to him and seats him on the 
throne with the crown of Kaikhusro, which he himself 
takes off, on hi| head, and, erecting a suitable place of w<H'- 
shtp, retire.*' *.c>live there in rest and peace* , ; ' 
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Having thus disposed of the king and the prince, the 
author of the book considers that the time for retirement 
for himself has also arrived, that he must df necessity creep 
into a corner. As the king had handed over rule to his 
son, the author leaves to his own glorious and dear son the 
book, more useful than treasure or sovereignty, that as 
long as there is Persian in existence, and the earth is below 
and the heaven above, his name may remain perpetuated. 
He concludes thus : “ O God, withdraw not from me Thy 
guidance ; in the end take not away Thy favour from me’, 
Thy aid beneath this quickly travelling vault! In the end 
Thy work of good is good. For Thou art, and this my 
hope has been fulfilled.” 

It is of course impossible to give in a magazine article 
more than the merest outline of a work which in the ori- 
ginal MS. numbers nearly i 70 folios ; but it is hoped that 
sufficient detail has been given to show the general style of 
a book but little known to students of Persian literature. 
The MS. is, as already stated, unique in Kngland, and 
efforts made to obtain another copy from India have as yet 
been in vain. 'The original .story, of which this is a rhymed 
version, must have been composed considerably before the 
latter, for it is alluded to by Sa’ai, who died in the Hijra 
year 691 (a.d. 1291); and Daulatshah in his Tazki'rah, also 
notes that a poem t)f the same name was written by Azraki 
in A.ii. 527. The pre.sent MS, has, from internal evidence, 
been transcribed in India ; its many imperfections have 
already been noticed. In spite of these, however, it pre- 
sents such a true picture of life at Oriental Courts in for- 
mer times, and it is much to be feared in many cases in the 
present day, that the record is worth pre.serving. There 
are contained in it poetical ideas and pathetic passages 
quite equal to those in Hdfiz, Sa’adi, Nizdmi, and other 
poets, whose writings are better known than those of its 
nameless author ; and many of the illustrations, which are 
numerous, are worth inspection for the beauty of their 
colouring, notwithstanding the grotesqueness of the atti- 
tudes in which the human beings and animals depicted 
id are made to pose,. A, Rogers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES OF THE LATE 
SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 

III. 

Kuttekmunnke.s .\M) a Tl’llke-Khur. 


The disturbed state of society during the latter years of 
the Peishwa’s Government, the impediments to the course 
of justice, and the oppressive conduct of the local officers, 
occasioned the prevalence of a curious custom, not un- 
known in other parts of India, nor previously in this pro- 
vince, by which an injured individual endeavoured to pro- 
cure redress through his own e.vertions. But the frecpiency 
of its occurrence during latter years caused it to be reduced 
to a kind of system, which has not even yet entirely dis- 
appeared. 

A number of Jungum.s, or Lingayet priests, under the 
title of Kutteemunnee wallahs, exercise a sort of censor- 
ship over the morals of the community, and levy fines for 
breaches of decorum or moralitj', which they apply' to their 
own use. The chief of these are on the Nizam’s frontier, 
in the turbulent country between the Krishna and Tunga- 
badra rivers. Each of these keeps in his train a number 
of men of bad character, who are called Komars. Such 
women as are irretrievably' excluded from their castes, the 
Kutteemunnee, as public censor, absolves from all former 
ties, and unites them by nikkah marriage to his Komars, who 
are generally men excluded from society for similar infamy 
of character. When a breach of good manners has occurred 
and been settled by the village community, the dissatisfied 
party may apply to the Kutteemunnee, who, if he chooses to 
take it up, writes a notice which he posts up, by means of the 
Komars, on the offending villagers, to the following purport : 

“ I am he whose sword is always ready, the owner of the 
weapon whidi out-weighs the earth, the ally of the devil, 
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who dwells in the sky, sits on the trees, and resides in hell, 
in ancient wells, and in holy mountains, who shrouds himself 
in the clouds, conceals himself in grain-stacks and amongst 
the bushes surrounding the villages. He will not quit you, 
however sound your sleep, or however careful your watch. 
Within three days, if you do not settle this affair, I will 
destroy men and women, and put their bodies in baskets, 
and will display them in the market-place ? Take care.” 

Having thus given warning, and made demonstration of 
his hostile designs by burning a small quantity of grain or 
cutting down a tree, the Tullee-khor remains quiet for ten 
or fifteen days. He then writes another notice, with the 
name of the injured party, and below it the first letter of, 
or some allusion to, the name of the person from whom he 
seeks redress. This he posts up at night’, and at the same 
time sets fire to a stack of corn or straw. The villagers 
take the alarm, find the notice in the morning, and sending 
for the \ illage Ganacharee, or censor, order him to trace the 
offended person, at the same time levying from him who has 
been the cause of the quarrel a sum varying from Rs. 200 to 
Rs.400. The Ganacharee proceeds with it to the Kut- 
teemunnee and presents the fee ; and the latter upon this 
undertakes to accommodate the dispute. But should concili- 
atory measures not be adopted, the Tullee-khor continues his 
devastations till they come to terms. The period allowed 
for the destructive process is twelve years ; but whether it 
is to cease after that period, I do not know. 

Tiillee may arise from other and very slight provocations. 
Thus, when the people of the plains repair to the Mulnad 
for the paddy harvest, they receive their hire out of the 
grain cut. Some reapers pick out fine large bunches or 
sheaves, which the owner of the field takes away, paying 
them from the general stack. Conduct of this kind was re- 
sented on the part of a reaper by Tullec ; and it required 
Rs 320 to make it up. Another cause is the unmeasured 
abuse in which all Eastern languages abovmd, and which, 
when applied to a female relative, sometimes induces the 
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person insulted to declare his marriage dissolved, and to 
make Tullee for a fine equivalent to his marriage expenses. 
Sometimes Tullee is resorted to when a man is taunted with 
stealinjr, as in the case of Kuleshanee Kcucha of Lukma- 
poor, who really was a thief He avenged himself by 
Tullee, and was blown away from a gun by order of Rastiab. 
Sometimes, even a man who lias really committed a crime, 
for which he fears retributive justice, employs Tullee as a 
defence, like Kuttee Sakriya, a retainer of the Bdgalkote 
Desae, %vho ravaged the whole Bagalkote country for twelve 
years. Such persons, however, whether their cause be just 
or not, are expected to give information of their designs to 
the Kutteemunnee, who would otherwise assist the officers 
of Government in bringing them to punishment. Tullec- 
khors were also in the habit latterly of seeking and receiving 
protection from powerful zemindars, who, seizing the pre- 
text,” employed their own followers to rob and plunder in the 
Tullee-khor's name for their own profit and advantage. 
Many of the principal zemindans in this district were noted 
for such practices; and some of them, as the Govunkal Naik, 
the ma.ster of a small village in the Munslce Taluk, attained 
great celebrity. Twelve of his followers were hanged in one 
morning for Tullee. 

The Moog Tullee also must be compounded in the usual 
way. The Ganach.iree goes to the Kutteemunnee, and 
fixes the amount of damage money, which is diviilcd between 
the Kutteemunnee, the person affording protection, and the 
Tulice-khor. But a system latterly came into use, probably 
occasioned by the [)rotection afforded to such desperadoes 
by the zemindars. This was called Ycden* Tullee, or 
“opposing” Tullee, in which the objects of the original 
Tullee employed persons to devastate the property of the 
Tullee khor and his defenders. This merely aggravated 
the general suffering, and indeed was only employed during 
the latter years of the Mahratta Government, when it had 
lost all powers of control, and the framework of society 
seemed almost dissolved. 
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One of the most famous Tullee characters in this part of 
the district was a person of the Reddy caste, named Magee 
Busya, brother of the head man of Magee, who left the 
village because his brother refused him his share in the 
family estate. He was a man of great strength and courage, 
and in his acts displayed a degree of generosity that ulti- 
mately saved his life. Among the stories yet current, they tell 
that on one occasion a party of ryots, going out to their fields 
during harvest to make the usual sacrifices and hold feast, 
took out with them a good store of dainties, and ten or twelve 
armed followers. The whole party was enjoying the good 
cheer when Busya, who had been concealed in a stack in the 
field, suddenly appeared. The men, followers and all, took 
to their heels, leaving their weapons behind them ; the women 
and children remained. Busya made them serve him with 
food, then leisurely washed his hands, made them strip off 
their jewels, which he tied up in his cloth, and putting the 
guns and swords on one of the ryots’ bullocks, proceeded 
with the whole to the town. There he met the entire popu- 
lation turning out against him, but no one dared to approach. 
He restored their jewels to the women, and dismissing them 
without injury with their bullocks and weapons, walked 
leisurely off. 

On another occasion he overheard two women of the 
village talking about him, one of whom abused him, wdiile 
the other pitied and commiserated his condition. He seized 
a buffalo belonging to the husband of the former, and made 
a present of it to the other female, calling her his sister, and 
threatening any one with death who should dare to restore 
it. Such was the terror of his name that no one ventured 
to interfere, and the animal remained with its new' mistress. 

Orders had on one occasion been sent by Rastiah to all 
the villages of the division to seize Busya. A party of about 
fifteen armed men, who w'erc in search of him, had sat down 
in the jungle to take a few whiffs of tobacco ; and as it wras 
getting dark one of them observed that they ought to look 
out, as Busya might be about. Others said, “ Let him come, 
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we’ll soon settle him ! ” Busya happened to be close by, 
and coming near, he asked which of them would venture to 
touch him. No one moved. He then made at them with 
his sword. All ran away, and Busya wounded one or two 
in their retreat. 

At last he was surrounded in the town of Chelgerry, on 
the Nizam's frontier, by a party of Rastiah’s horse, and 
brought a prisoner to Bagalkote. There, though loaded 
with fetters a maund weight (about So lbs.) he practised all 
kinds of aihleiic e.xercises. He had concerted a plan of 
escape with a fellow- prisoner, and, watching a favourable 
opjiortunity, threw himself from the bastion in which he was 
confined. He was however retaken, and ordered to be put 
to death. Great interest was made for his life, and the wife 
of Yeswunt Row, Rastiah’s chief official at liagalkote, struck 
with his daring conduct, interceded on his behalf. He was 
pardoned and restored to his village, with the restitution of 
his rights, on his giving .security for future good conduct. 
He lived peaceably the rest of his days, and died four years 
ago in the possession of the office of paid, or liead man of 
Magee, his paternal village. 

IV. 

A Ijk.wi: I)i-:n.\cr.. 

Devvan Gowda, of Reddier Xaganoor, in Roan Taluk, a 
fine old Rt.'dily Patel, told me a few days ago the following 
incident, that happened to himself, very illustrative of the 
state of this province before the British conquest. On the 
occasion of a festival in a.d. 1802, he had gone to visit 
Bheema Gowda, of Hoalkote, in Dummul Taluk, his near 
relation. That very day Bala Sahib Rastiah, who was then 
at variance with Bheema Row Moondurgee, usurper of the 
territories of Dummul, in which Hoalkote was included, 
marched against the village with 500 hor.se, 1,000 foot, and 
two guns, and attacked it at daybreak. Dewan Gowda, 
his brother and six* ryots were the only defenders, and kept 
the assailants at bay for some time. At last, when all were 
wounded and unable to move from place to place, the enemy 
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mounted the wall with ladders and got into the town. Dewan 
Gowda then descended and, knowing the place, continued to 
fall on the assailants from the different streets, which were 
narrow and crooked ; and though he had little or no assist- 
ance from the others, he contrived to check the progress of 
the enemy till at length he was driven to his last refuge, 
one of the bastions, difficult of ascent ; and here, towards 
evening, he prepared to sell his life as dearly as he could, 
the enemy being liighly enraged against him, and vowing his 
death. Bheema Row, however, having heard of the raid, 
was hastening to succour the town ; when he appeared in 
sight with about 300 chosen horse, Rastiah retired, and the 
villagers, headed by Dewan Gowda, weary and wounded as 
he was, rose against those who had got inside, and drove 
them out. He is covered with wounds, which he shows with 
a modest pride. Though a fine stout old man, he does not 
differ in manner or appearance from the other ryots. He is 
much esteemed for liis probity and good conduct. 

V. 

Mi:k(;antili-; Prouitv. 

There is an old Sowcar now residing in Dharwar who 
often comes to see me. He is a Goozrathee, originally 
from Aurungabad ; his name, Chetur Doss Sirji. He w’as 
formerly possessed of great wealth ; but having advanced 
heavy loans to Gokla, Bheema Row, and other Mahratta 
Sirdars in Poonah and this province, has lost nearly two 
lakhs of rupees. Nearly thirty years ago, Mahdoo Row, 
an accountant of Budr ool Zeman Khan, when tlie fort be- 
longed to Tippoo, had deposited a sum of Rs.25,000 in 
in Chetur Doss’ house. This sum was placed on a shelf 
behind the door of the inner rooms, while an equal sum 
belonging to the Sowcar himself was contained in his cash- 
chest on the floor of the same apartment. One night a 
gang of robbers broke into the house ; the strong box was 
rifled, but the money on the shelf escaped the notice of the 
thieves. No one knew this, however, but Chetur Doss 
himself, and in the morning Mahdoo Row never doubted 
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but that he was a ruined man. Conceive then his astonish- 
ment and joy when Chetur Doss explained that he alone 
was the sufferer, and that a lucky chance had preserved his 
friend’s property. 

VI. 

An Hkroic Esc.m'K. 

The Muhammadan princes of Mysore, adopting the- 
policy of destroying and breaking down all old-established 
families in their different conquests, among those of other 
Poligars, or petty chiefs, had sequestrated the lands of the 
Harpanhalli Rajah,* whose adherents made many ineffec- 
tual attempts to recover them. In a.i>. 1774, Humparsappa 
and Chintappa having taken possession of Kotoor, C)o- 
changidroog, and other strongholds for the Rajah, Seyd 
Ghuffoor was despatched with 2,000 infantry, 1,000 horse, 
and 15 guns, to quell the insurrections. Maving taken 
Oochangidroog, in which were fouqd 200 prisoners (the 
rest of the garrison escaped), he proceeded to Kotoor, which 
held out for fifteen days, when the chief people, with part of 
the garrison, despairing of success, (led in the night ; and 
Seyd Ghuffoor, on taking po.ssession, found onl\- about too 
prisoners more. .All these were men of inferior rank, being 
common village folk ; but, to strike terror into the country, 
Seyd Ghuffoor ordered that each should be dcjjrivcd of his 
right hand. They were accordingly tied in a line to one 
large rope, close to Koturavva's tem{>le, as cattle arc fastened 
at night. Each individual was guarded by two men with 
drawn swords, and the troops w'cre drawn up in line, the 
horse behind the infantry. When the work of mutilation 
had proceeded some time, the ground covered with blood, 
and many of the unfortunate wretches lying insensible on 
the ground, one of those remaining, named K ha was Chenna 
Vdriah, said to the man next him, that it was better to rush 
on the guards and be killed at once than suffer such agony ; 
but the latter refused, and w'as soon after led out and muti- 

• Harpanhalli and all the other places mentioned in this anecdQte ate 
in the present district of Bellary. [R.S.] 
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lated. The next in line was Chenna Viriah, who, the instant 
he was unloosed, threw himself on the guards, knocked one 
down, seized his sword, killed the other, and started off. 
Seyd Ghuffoor immediately directed pursuit, but ordered 
him to be taken alive, and promised a large reward. He 
was three or four times overtaken ; but, being determined not 
to yield with life, and the orders to take him alive being 
imperative, he always escaped, killing or wounding some of 
his pursuers, till, on reacliing the Gudikota jungle, he eluded 
the chase, and got clear away. Chenna Viriah now lives in 
the village of Nandibandi, where the Harpanhalli Rajah, on 
his restoration by the British Government, granted him 
lands. He walks about with a club, but never carries arms. 

vn. 

Maiikatia CmvAi.KV. 

Among the retainers of Dowlat Row Ghorpade were two 
brothers, his relations, named Yeswcint Row and Mallojee 
Row Ghorpade. They were in the habit of levying black 
mail from the districts of Nurgoond, Dummul, and Copal, 
a refusal of which was, as usual, resented by driving the 
cattle, plundering, etc. The zemindars of these three 
places, more powerful than the generality of their class, re- 
solved, in A.D. I 773, to oppose the exactions of the Mahrattas. 
Watching their opportunity, whilst the two Ghorpades were 
on a foraging expedition, and had seized on the cattle of 
Hurlapoor in Dummul Taluk, and those of a village in the 
Copal district, the three zemindars secretly assembled their 
followers to the number of 500 horse and 3,000 foot, with 
which they formed an ambush between Kookanoor and 
Kulloor, The Ghorpades, returning with 300 horse and 
the cattle they had lifted, on approaching their own con- 
fines, sent on the latter with the bulk of the horsemen, 
while the two chiefs and about forty followers came leisurely 
behind. The ambush offered no opposition to the first body, 
but rose against the second, and attempted to cut them off. 
The Mahrattas, however, being better mounted and all good 
soldiers, were retreating witli considerable ease, keeping the 
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foremost of their pursuers at bay without difficulty, when 
one of the zemindars called out to Yeswant Row, in a 
taunting manner, that he styled himself Ameer-ool- 
oontrahi' and wore a Sirje • as his crest, and yet he feared 
to turn and face the assault of an enemy. Stung at the 
imputation, he wheeled round, and, striking down several 
men, he got so completely into the body of the enemy', that 
he was surrounded, his horse killed, and himself badly 
w'ounded. He endeavoured to disengage the sirje from 
his bridle, as it would have been dishonourable to escape 
without it ; but in the act of loosing it he w'as killed. 
Mallojec, on seeing the predicament of his brother, 
hastened to his assistance, followed b\' about thirty of his 
men. Being considerably in ailvance, he was severely 
wounded in upwards of twenty places, and was only' able, 
with the greatest difficulty’ and after severe loss, to recover 
the dead body' of his brother and the sirjc which had occa- 
sioned the disaster. With these he escaped to Yelboorga, 
whither also Dowlat Row, on hearing the melancholy event, 
joined him, and soon afterwards gave him the village of 
Kulloor in reward for his gallant conduct. Mallojec Row 
recovered from his wounds, and afterwards joined his rela- 
tion, the famous Morari Row, anti was killed at Gooby in 
an action agaiitst the Mysore troops. 

VIII. 

Co.sTLV CiiARi rv lo .S n<.ANoi;R.s. 

{This Note was written by .Sir Walter Elliot, .nbout the year tSuj. -li. .S j 

The following incident was related to me by' Bheemajee 
Timajee, Koolkarneef of Somankuttee, near Ramdroog, to 
whose grandmother the circumstance occurred. 

About forty-five years ago, whilst 'I'ippoo Sooltan had 
possession of the Southern Mahratta country', Kone Row 

• 't he S.'rje is a fabulous heraldic animal, the image of which, worn on 
the top of the bridle, plecfges the rider never to decline the combat when- 
soever challenged. 

t Village accountant. These officials are, os a rule, amongst the best 
educated and most influential members of the village community. 
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was Amildar* of Hoongoond, and Bislito Punt of Badamee, 
both of them distinguished for their acts of liberality and 
charity, particularly to poor and distressed Bramins. In 
I 784 A.D., about 300 Brahmins, flying from the persecutions 
in Mysore, were on their way to solicit the protection and 
assistance of these persons. They had .set out from Nur- 
goond in the morning, and marched twelve miles to Soman- 
kuttee, where they arrived about two o’clock p.m., and sat 
down under a large tree on the bundf of the tank. It was 
the hottest part of the year, and the party was overcome 
with fatigue and thirst. The eastern part of the Dooab 
is very ill supplied with water, many villages being totally 
unprovided with this neces.sary ; and all except those on the 
Malpurba riv'cr suffer severely during the hot weather, which 
is here very excessive. The people of Somankuttce at 
this season are obliged to travel a distance of three miles 
for water, which they bring on their bulh^cks, each animal 
carrying four pots. Bheemajee, the Koolkarnee, seeing the 
distress of the Brahmins, brought water from his own liouse 
which had been so carried, and offered it to them. But 
they, being of very high caste, and strict in all their obser- 
vances, were prohibited from drinking water that had not 
been brought according to rule by a Brahmin w'ho had 
previously bathed and purified himself, whereas this, carried 
on bullocks and tilled by the Koolkarnee’s servants, was 
utterly unfit. They therefore continued sitting in great 
distress, Several having fainted under the burning sun, while 
the poor Koolkarnee sat looking on in great tribulation 
at the idea of some of them dying in his village without 
his having the means of affording relief. At length he 
recollected ’ that several ryots of the village had that year 
carried their cotton crops to the market of VVallajahnuggur 
in the Carnatic and had brought back a return of cocoa- 
nuts, which they were selling in the country. He imme- 
diately purchased fifteen bullock-loads, the milk of which, 

• Head of a tdluk, or division of a district. 

t Artificial embankment. 
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causing the Brahmans to put on their sol^s,* he gave them 
to drink. All were relieved ; and thus refreshed by the 
Koolkarnee’s liberality, they proceeded to Tallikal, about 
six miles further. 

IX. 

Sketch of \ Southern Mahratt.v Leader. 

The following sketch of the life of Bheema Row Mon- 
durga,t a man who acted a prominent part in the troubled 
scenes of the Southern Mahratta country before it fell 
under British rule, contains several incidents illustrative 
both of individual character and of tiie state of society at 
the period. The information was obtaineil chiefly from 
Bheema Row’s son, who was in the public service ; and I 
have also heard most of the facts related by many people 
at Dummiil, his contemporaries and e} e-\\itnc.sses of what 
they told. 

Bheema Row Tiniajee was sou of the Kt>olkarncc, ol 
Kalkerry, and a retainer of a still more j»owerful zemindar, 
the Desae of Durnmiil. 1 1 is parents died wJien he wa.s t oung. 
and he remained in the lu)use of his relations till he was 
twelve years old, when he set off to try and obtain some 
means of livelihood, and reached Punderpoor. 'Phere he 
was seen by a man named Kristnappa Xaik, an old man 
without family, whose wife, learning from the boy that he 
was an orphan and friendless, look him into their house and 
treated him like one of the family. Me remained there 
two years, assisting the old man in his business, about which 
time Narsingdehari, his relation, happening to beat Punder- 

• The sole is a cincture of silk cloths, the only garment worn by 
llrahmins when eating, and reserved specially for that purpose. 

+ I knew this family well. His young son, M. Runga Rao, on 

the conquest of the Southern Mahratta country, was befriended by the 
late Mr. .St. John Tiiackeray, the Political Agent and Principal Collector, 
who attached him to me when I Joined my first district. He became my 
Munshi, or Secretary, during the whole of my service in that district, from 
1823101843. [VV. E.] 

For an account of Mr. Thackeray’s tragical death, see the sketch of the 
life of Sir Walter Elliot {atieve, vol. p. 186), [R. S.] 
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poor, recognised him and persuaded him to return, the old 
man giving him a present of Rs.400 for his marriage ex- 
penses. 

About this time {i.e. about a.d. 1790) Tippoo Sultdn had 
seized upon all the private estates in his newly-acquired 
territories of Bellary, etc., and, among others, had dispos- 
sessed the Raja or Poligar of Harpanhalli of his princi- 
pality. This chief made frequent attempts to recover his 
patrimony, both through his own exertions and those of his 
friends, among whom he numbered the neighbouring Desae 
of Dummul. He accordingly applied to him for succour. 
The )'oung Bheema Row had not long returned to his 
family, and his enterprising spirit prompted him to undertake 
the expedition. He went across the river with about 500 
men raised in his own villages, and took possession of the 
village of Huggarnoor, in the name of the Harpanhalli 
Rajah. 

'I'he Musalman governor of the province immediately 
marched to the place with a strong force, and after three 
days’ fighting the garrison — having exhausted their ammuni- 
tion — capitulated. 'I'he Muhammadan commander ordered 
all the prisoners to be bound, and sentenced them each 
to lose a hand ; but Bheema Row Avas confined separately 
and no order given regarding him. He no sooner heard, 
however, that the order of mutilation had gone forth than 
he requested the chief to pardon the poor followers, who 
had only acted under the orders of their superiors, and 
to accept his own hand in redemption of theirs. The 
Musalman consented, and ordered his soldiers tb “ strike 
off the Bramin’s right hand to mar his writing,” which was 
done accordingly. His followers carried him away, and 
ever after continued most staunch in his cause, and con- 
tributed to his support during his recovery, which was both 
long and doubtful. 

Bheema Row’s patrimonial estate in Kalkerry had, for 
some time, been resumed by the Nizam’s Government, 
to whom that district belonged, and an old ryot of the 
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Dhungar* (shepherd) caste, who was much attached to the 
family, urged Bheema Row to attempt the recovery of his 
lands ; but the latter declared he was too poor, and that 
it would be quite impossible without presenting large nuzzers. 
The old man carried him out to his field alone, and, digging 
in a certain spot, showed him a pot filled with coins, which 
he had never counted, but the Avhole of which he offered 
to the son of his old master, Bheema Row wished to 
borrow half, but the old man would not hear of it. He 
retained the amount of two years’ rent only, and compelled 
Bheema Row to take tlie rest. On counting it, he found 
the sum to be about Rs. 12,000, witli which, and with 
another Rs.8,000 which he raised in other (]uarters, chiefly 
from his own ryots, he went to Copaldroog, and obtained, 
not only the restitution of his patrimonj', but the manage- 
ment of the whole Kalkerry District, averaging Rs. 20,000 
per annum. From this h(i continued to prosjjcr ; and 
making good use of his interest with the Nizam's officers, 
he not only obtained several new grants of lands, but the 
management of a whole taluk, paying a rev'enue of 
Rs. 100,000 [)er annum. 

In this state he continuetl about si.K years, enjoying great 
prosperity; but the rest of his life was a continued scene of 
strife and contention to the time of h.is death. 

When the Muhammadan rulers of Mysore obtained pos- 
session of the .Southern Mahratta country, they pursued 
their usual policy of destroying all the great families, and 
resuming their estates. Among these was the Desae of 
Dummul, ‘10(1 the .Sir Desae, the ancient chief to whom 
Bheema Row’s family had long been attached. The Desae 
was for many years a pensioner of the Peishwa, receiving 
a yearly allowance of Rs. 5,000 ; but his villages were not 
restored when the province was given b.ack to the Mah- 
rattas. Shortly before the destruction of .Seringapatam and 
the death of 'Fippoo, he had made some attempt to recover 

• Tlie Dhungars are remarkable for their simplicity and sincerity of 
character. They are good industrious ryots, and, thougli so ignorant that 
they ( an scarcely tell the ^ount of their rent, often attain great prosperity. 
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his old patrimony, and had written to Bheema Row, asking 
him to exert himself in the cause. The latter did not fail, 
and the Desae took the field at the head of a predatory force. 
He was e.xi)clled from Dummul by General Wellesley soon 
after, and was hanged over his own gateway. Bheema Row, 
the chief actor in the affair, escaped, and taking the infant 
son of the Desae under his protection, he assumed the whole 
management of the estate. After (iencral Wellesley's sum- 
mary proceedings, only two villages of the old Dummul 
estate remained in Bheema Row’s hands. .Sukkaram Row 
Shahjee then took possession of Dummul, and after a year, 
it became included in the extensive grant made to Bapu 
Gokla by the ex-Peishwa, comprising, Nowlgowd, Dummul, 
and most of the country in that neighbc.)urhood. L' nder him, 
Bheema Row administereil the Dummul territory for twelve 
years, during part of which, he maintained a mortal feud with 
Bala Sahib Rastiah for the possession of some frontier vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood cjf Rone. 'J'he whole country 
was laid waste, and is now an extensive jungle, filled with 
wild hog and nilgai.'^ The last four years (from 1806) 
he was engaged in a flispute with Nagana Gowda, who 
administered the whole of the districts of about nine lakhs 
per annum, between the Tangabhadra and Kistna rivers, be- 
longing to the Nizam, in which was includeil the Kalkerry 
estate. During the (luarrel, Bheema Row renounced the su- 
periority of the Nizam’s officers, and declared that he held 
Kalkerry from the Gokla. on the part of the Peishwa. Bhee- 
ma Row contrived to foil every effort of Nagana Gowda to 
oust him, and finally anne.xed the disputed district to the 
Mahratta State, as i)art of which it fell under the authority 
of the British Government, and is now incorporated in the 
Dummul Taluk of the Southern Mahratta country. The dis-. 
trict suffered severely from Nagana Gowda’s raids. 

It was during this disturbed period of his career, when he 

• 'I'he hog abounded to .such a degree when the district was re-i)copled, 
during the first years of the British flovcrnment, that the ryots had great 
difficulty in paying their rents. Mr, Thackeray therefore exacted from the 
ryots a certain number of tusks every’ month, which for some time were paid 
very regularly. 
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sometimes maintained a body of several thousand horse, that 
three Pathan soldiers, in the reckless disposition characteristic 
of their tribe, having taken offence at some real or imagined 
grievance, seized upon the only son of Bheema Row, and 
barricading themselves in a house, threatened todestroy them- 
selves and the child unless their demands were complied with. 
The stern and decided character of the chief indisposed him to 
yield to intimidation what he would not grant to a free request; 
and though the birth of this only child had been the object of 
his wishes for many 3’ears, he orilered some guns to be placed 
against the gate, and refused to adopt conciliatory measures. 
At length, after a whole day of suspense, his friends promised 
to furnish the Pathans with a sum of money and a good horse 
each, and to give a free passage across the frontier. The 
child was released, and the men set forth. But Bheema Row, 
ordering some horsemen to follow, put them to death within 
a few miles of Dummul. “It was by such departures from 
good faith,” said his son (the child above mentioned) to me, 
“ that in the end lo.st my father liis life and property, and 
reduced his family to obscurit)'.” 

In i8ro, Gokla, who had long been jealous of Bheema 
Row’s power and ability, which was augmented by the par- 
tiality evinced by the Peishwa towards him during his first 
pilgrimage to the temple Kartik Swamy, at Sandur, in 
1808 9 (in consequence of which Bajce Row subsequently 
expressed a wish to sec him at Poona) resolved on his de- 
struction. It was not easy to entrap a person of Bheema 
Rotv’s vigilance and foresight. At length, however, under a 
solemn pledge of safety, confirmed by oath, he induced him 
to pay him a visit in his fort. Though strongly dissuaded, 
Bheema Row attended, was seized, and carried to the strong 
castle of Savvundutty, and there poisoned, as the native ver- 
sion has it, by a powdered diamond being mingled in his drink. 
P'our villages in Dumpiul district were allotted for the support 
of his family, which they still hold. The remark of Bheema 
Row’s son regarding his father’s insincerity, applies equally 
well to Gokla’s treachery, who seven years afterwards lost his 
possessions ' ni his life at Ashtu. 
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X. 

An Honest Insolvent. 

[This seems to be one of Sir W. Elliot’s earliest Notes. The honourable 
and straightforward behaviour of all concerned may little interest the gene- 
ral reader; but the story is not without significance to those who have 
resided in India. — R. S.] 

Afzulpoor Gungappa was the grandson of a flourishing 
merchant of Bagalkote, Afzulpoor Nandapi)a, who had a 
capital of Rs. 200,000 and agents at Merij, Poona, Nagpoor, 
etc. By family divisions among his descendants, Gungappa 
only inherited about 1 5,000 to 20,000 Rupees ; but by tire 
e.stablished credit of the house, his annual ventures extended 
to even Rs. 60,000. Ten years ago, as his trade was flourish- 
ing, he spent about Rs. 50,000 on religious observances. 
Two years later, before he had repaired his extravagance, he 
suffered considerable losses ; for [jnees fell through the in- 
flu.x of European articles, and consumption diminished after 
the British conquest. Mis silk investment caused a loss of 
25 per cent, and he became Insolvent in 1S26. A Commis- 
sion of Bankruptcy was chosen among his chief creditors to 
manage his estate. They began by declaring their perfect 
confidence in the good faith and honour of Gungappa, and 
that they would accept his own statement of his property, 
without examining his accounts. So Gungappa prepared a 
schedule of his effects. I'rom this the Commission deducted 
the ordinary jewels of his wife and daughters and Rs.800 for 
his own subsistence. The rest yielded nearly 25 per cent. 
This all accepted. Only two or three creditors from Bom- 
bay disagreed. Such, however, was Gungappa’s sense of 
justice, that though the proceedings of the Commission were 
instituted and confirmed by the officers of Government, he 
actually tried to conciliate even those few dissatisfied cre- 
ditors, by giving the jewels and the small sum granted for 
his subsistence to increase their dividends. He did this 
quite secretly, and he always denied it ; but no doubt exists 
of the fact. He has always borne the character of a just man, 
prompt to fulfil his own obligations, slow to exact them from 
others. These circumstances occurred under my ovrn obser- 
vation ; and I was greatly struck by the probity, justice, and 
humanity shown by all parties. 
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THE PELASGI AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS. 

Zkus combined with intelligence. Afent signifies 

intelligence, or thought. By dropj>ing the n and adding the 
siififi.x, the Greeks made Afc /is. the origin of the Latin rnens, 
— men/ is. This union i-roduced .'I//icua, AOr/pu, Minerva, 
from the brain of Dios. Although the Greeks have never 
been able to supply any derivation for it is clear in 

•Albanian. Thane and thene signify to say E-thana and 
E-ihi^na, the " word.” The word, or of the I’elasgians 

proceeded froniy^c/Av the "force, "and the "intelligence.” 

"Hjoa.lhe Hera of the Greeks, is the "air. ’cr./Vjz. Nemesis, 
Neucaa', is ncnic, nemes, malediction, or what attracts evil. 
Erinnes. E/not'cv, crJi. er/ini, darkness, rhinie, rhenime, ruins, 
destruction. mcsoi\ ninsoi. I teach. Afnsois,\^^ 

who instructs, inspires. 'J'/ir/is, HA/v, I )eti (Otheti) is the 
sea. Aphrodites,* Af/jpoAV»/, \'enu.s, A/cr-di/e . ‘‘ ne.ar dawn,” 
the morning star as it ris<*s. Eeios is dedicated to the Sun, 
and adds the suffix. Latona bears Diana, Han and 
Hana is the moon, of wliich Diana is tlu; sytnbol. Dicl- 
han. Selene, Lrnc, means " birth," Zaa-lcne. .zee-Zeni, the 
goddess presiding over births. 

These instances could be indefinitely extended. Whenever 
a word is found in any languagt; which has no root in that 
language, it must be sought as an e.xtraneous word in some 
other.as may be exemplified by our Hebrew Ciiristian names; 
and it must be rememb(.-red, the Greek deifications came 
through the Pelas .^ians. 

The old Pelasgic faith, notwiihstantling the co-e.xistence 
of two other creeds in Albania, .still maintains its hold on 
that uncultivated folk ; so much so, that the most solemn 
oath that can be taken, is not by the invocation of Christ, or 

Tills is the only word hearing a (Ircek derivation (dtftpo&trrj) of or 
belonging to foam ; but it hy no means accords with the attributes of 
Venus, the impersonification of sexual desire. 
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the saints, or Muhammad, but by the “stone.” Thus, when 
a question of boundaries between two clans arises, the elders 
of the two contentious parties having been chosen to adjudi- 
cate — and in this court Muhammadans and Christians serve 
indifferently — and having been sworn on the stone with 
befitting formalities and solemnity, proceed to examine and 
give their judgment. In Upper Albania, it is of common 
occurrence for two peasants' to affirm the truth of their 
allegation '/>er het pes/i, "hy this weight,” taking in their 
hand the first stone they find, or pointing to it ; and in Lower 
Albania, />er tc ranch dc kclt* _^'ur, “ l.)y the weight of this 
stone ” ; they also affirm per kielk e per dhe, “ by earth and 
heaven,” hei ziarm e pei' kel n'j, " by fire and water,” 

}nai e per fonsh, “ by mountain and plain,” per ket dielh e 
per ket han, “ by sun and moon.” That is, they swear by 
the heaven, earth, and elements, as impersonifications of the 
Divine Essence. 

Classical story furnishes a like e.vample. J. J. Ampere, 
in his Roman History at Rome, recounts, with other details, 
that Sylla, on ([uitting Rome to march against Mithridates, 
demanded a solemn oath of Cenna not to make any change 
at Rome during his absence. Sylla insisted that this oath 
should not be taken on any of the Roman divinities, but 
on the sacred stone according to the Etruscan rite, who 
inherited it from their Pelasgian ancestors. Cenna took the 
oath, placing the stone on his shoulder, and casting it behind 
him with imprecations, delivered aloud against himself, 
should he violate his engagement. Here the connection 
between the Etruscans, Pelasgians, and Albanians becomes 
apparent. 

The coronation stone brought from Scotland to England, 
and called the “Scone stane,” now inserted in the corona- 
tion chair in which the Sovereign takes the coronation oath, 
was used for the same purpose by the Gaels. Pyrrha and 
Deucalion threw stones behind them to re-people the earth. 
The modern inhabitants of Greece anathematize an un- 
popular person by throwing a stone against his door, when 
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passing the house, with a curse ; and as they are for the 
most part of Albanian origin, the custom is explicable by 
reference to the above custom. 

The site of the ancient Dodona has long been an unsolved 
problem for scholars and geographers, resulting in conjec- 
tures unsupported by evidence, to which a key is found in 
the Shkipetar language. 

A Mr. Carapanos, a rich native of Arta, is the last who 
has approached this subject, under the impression that he 
has discovered this ancient site. In instituting excavations 
in the neighbourhood of his native place, he discovered 
certain tablets, statuettes in terra-cotta, and similar articles 
he believed to be archaic. Having gained the ear of certain 
members of the French Academy, he published a volume, 
with excellent engravings, in royal folio, doubtless in the con- 
fident belief that he had hit on the long-lost site of the temple 
of the Pelasgic Zeus, or Ze, without, however, troubling him- 
self about the difference between Pelasgians and Greeks. 
Whether he sought it in the right place or not is, however, 
the question : for the mere discovery of such articles in a 
district full of like remains would furnish no more proof of 
identity than in the case of Dr. Schliemann. .Some are of 
opinion that there were many Dodonas, a view which is en- 
titled to serious consideration, or this plurality of Dodonas 
would not have been referred to by ancient legends and tradi- 
tions. It is a recognised fact, that when tribes were constrained 
by circumstances to quit their former abodes, they carried 
with them, not only their arms, movables, and herds, but 
also their divinities, and especially their penates. the repre- 
sentatives of their ancestors and household, founding a new 
town and erecting a temple to their patron deity. This is 
the explanation of the existence of many towns of the same 
name ; and, as has been before observed, of the large number 
of Larissas, or Citadels, the building round which the in- 
habitants were grouped, as va> the case with the Acropolis 
of Athens, this citadel serving as a refuge when attacked by 
a neighbouring tribe or other invader. 
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Strabo says Troy was built on a low hill, Xo<^os ovk 

Now it is a recognised fact, that the Pelasgi, or some 
tribes of them, were driven by others from the neighbour- 
hood of the sea shore, and, emigrating with their deities 
towards the hills, found a more secure retreat. Thus the 
frequent sites represent only the various stages which the 
Pelasgian Ze made in his various migrations. 

In describing this site of the ancient Dodona, the Pelas- 
gian Ze is described as dwelling on the heights of Mount 
Tomaros, defying the winds and the ice, and thence sending 
forth his thunders. The object, then, is to discover this Mount 
Tomaros.* One actually exists in the Molopide and Theo- 
protia, near to the town of Bcrat ; to seek for it in the low- 
lands of Arta is therefore absurd. Within a few hours of Berat 
there is a^iountain called by the natives, “ Tomor,” in the 
plain at the foot of which lie some scattered villages inhabited 
by Mussulman iXlbanians. On the summit of this mountain 
maybe seen a number of stunted oaks. The path leading to it 
is extremely precipitous, and frequented only by goats and 
chamois. The natives have a superstition, that the summit 
of this mountain cannot be reached with impunity ; that he 
would be impious who attempted it, and would not return 
alive ; and that some mysterious power resides there which 
they call I-mir-i-Tomorit, the good genius of Tomor, I-mir, 
or the Good, is equivalent to the god. Strange noises, proba- 
bly the effect of atmospheric influences, are from time ta 
time heard on the summit ; these in ancient times were held 
to be the voice of the god. According to the intensity of 
these sounds, the surrounding peasants draw prognostica- 
tions of a good or bad harvest, epi<lemics, wars, and the 
like ; and when at a distance from their native land, affirm 
Per-i-mir i Tomor, Per Zee-i-Tomorit i-Zei/? ; and this, notf 
withstanding the change of religion, has been handed down 
among the people. This raises a strong presumption that 
Mount Tomor was the last station of the Pelasgic Ze, in his 
repeated migrations towards the more inaccessible country, 
under the pressure of some Pelasgic or other tribes from posi- 
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tions nearer the sea shore. His priests, termed Selloi, aluxs 
Helloi, are described by Homer as lying on the ground with 
unwashed feet. I'he preservation of an ancient heathen myth 
and superstition, among men of a different faith in the same 
locality, furnishesa strong presumption that the race descends 
from the Pelasgic tribe referred to in the Homeric j)oems. 

But other so-called classical customs survive. They draw 
a horoscope from the entrails and certain bones of animals, 
the flight of birds,' the howl of the wolf, dreams, etc. Funeral 
banquets, purifications by water, and many other superstitious 
practices remain, which neither the Christian nor the Mussul- 
man faith has been able to eradicate. Lastly, t\\c.Jurhiak, or 
blood revenge, is a sacred duty to the manes of the deceased; 
for it is held that the soul of a murdered man will find no 
repose till appeased by the blood of the murderer, or of some 
one of his clan. Of this we find many instances in classical 
history or historic myth. Polyxena was sacrificed to ap- 
pease the manes of Achilles. 

Piacat A( hilleos nivicuta Polyxena manes. 

Iphigenia was condemned to death to appease tlie 
contrary winds. I'he mythical history of Greece teems 
with similar cases. Now, as the Greeks did not sacrifice 
human beings otherwise than punitively, it is fair to infer 
that the.se persons were not Greeks but Pelasgians ; and as 
this practice of atoning sacrifice continues in Albania in the 
form of the Ghiak, it seems to follow that the modern 
Albanians are descendants of the Pelasgi. 

It now remains to examine the historic evidence respect- 
ing the Pelasgi, which, though contradictory in some details, 
.coincides in its leading features. These are : 

That the Greeks existed in Furope before the Pelasgi. 

That the two races were perfectly distinct. 

That their manners and customs differed essentially. 

That thei • languages were distinct. 

That the Pelasgi did'not admit strangers into their body. 

That the Greeks, on the contrary, did so. 

Herodotus relates (ii. 42) : — “ The Pelasgians, as I am 
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informed, at Dodona formerly offered all things indiscrimi- 
nately to the gods. They distinguished them by no name 
nor surname, for they were hitherto unacquainted with 
either ; but they called them gods, which by its etymology 
means ‘disposers,’ from observing the orderly disposition 
and distribution of the various parts of the universe. They 
learned, but not till a late period, the names of the divinities 
from the Egyptians ; and Bacchus was the last that they 
knew^ Upon this subject they consulted the oracle of 
Dodona, by far the most ancient oracle in Pelasgia, and, at 
the period spoken of, the only one. They desired to know 
whether they might with propriety adopt the names they 
had learned of the barbarians, and were answered that they 
might ; they have accordingly used them ever since in their 
rites of sacrifice ; and from the Pelasgi they were communi- 
cated to the Greeks. Those names (of Deities) of which 
they (the Egyptians) disclaim any knowledge, are all, except 
Neptune, of Pclasgic origination. They learned from the 
Pelasgi to construct the figure of Mercury with an erect 
priapns. 

“At that period the Athenians w’ere ranked with the 
nations of Greece, and had the Pelasgians for their neigh- 
bours, from which incident this people also began to be 
esteemed Greeks. Of the truth of this, whoever may have 
been initiated in the Cabirian mysteries, which the Samo- 
Thracians u.se and learned from the Pelasgi, will necessarily 
be convinced ; for the Pelasgians, before they lived near 
the Athenians, formerly inhabited Samothracia, and taught 
the people of that country their mysteries. By them the 
Athenians were first of all instructed to make the figure of 
Mercury with an upright priapus. For this the Pelasgians 
have a sacred tradition, which is explained in the Samo- 
thracian mysteries, . . . Otanes made himself master of 

Lemnos and Imbros, both of which were then inhabited by 
Pelasgi. (This was under Darius.) In conjunction with the 
Athenians, who wished to be free, Cleomenes besieged the 
tyrants in the Pelasgian citadel (v. 64). * * » 
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“Mihiades had obtained possession of Lemnos, the Pelas- 
gians liaving been expelled from Attica by the Athenians, 
whether justly or otherwise 1 am not able to determine. 
Hecatieus, son of Hegesander, in his history says unjustly.* 
rhe Athenians, acc<^rding to him, observing their territory 
near Hyinettus, which they had gl\ cn up to the Pelasgi as 
a reward for building them a wall, well cultivated, whereas 
formerly it produced little and w-as of no estimation, they 
expelled them from it without any other motive thaiT envy 
and a desire of obtaining the place. The Athenian account 
says that the Pelasgi "were justly expelled. This people, 
they assert, made hostile incursions from Mymettus, and 
frequently offered violence to the young women who went 
from Athens to the nine fountains for the purpose of drawl- 
ing water; for at this period the Greeks had no slaves. Not 
satisfied with treating these with great insolence and bru- 
talit}', the Pelasgi formed the bolder design of rendering 
themselves masters of Athens. The Athenians think their 
conduct on this occasion entitled to the highest praise; for 
having detected the Pelasgi in treachery, they might justly 
have exterminated them, instead of which they only expel- 
led them the country. Thus circumstanced, they dispersed 
themselves, and some of them settled at Leinno.s. Such arc 
the different accounts of Hecaia-us and the Athenians. 
The Pelasgi who settled at Lemnejs were very desirous to 
avenge themselves on the Athenians. Knowing therefore 
the times of public festivals, they prepared two fifty-oared 
vessels to surj^risc the Athenian females, who were en- 
gaged near Brauron in celebrating the feast of Diana. 
Many of the.se fell into their hands, and being carried to 
Lemno.s, became their concubine.s. These women had a 
number of children, whom they educated in the Athenian 
language and manners. These accordingly refused to as- 
sociate with the other children of the Pelasgi ; and if one 
of them was at any time beaten by them, they mutually ran 
to each other’s assistance. They tliought themselves worthy 

As to Dodona, see Her. ii. 6o. 
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of becoming; masters, and ultimately became so. The Pe- 
lasgians, observing this, were much exasperated, for they 
said, ‘ If these children unite against the offspring of our 
legitimate wives, and are continually aiming at superiority 
over them, what will.they do when they arrive at manhood? ’ 
They resolved therefore to put these children to death, after 
which they also determined to kill their mothers. This action, 
added to the former one, in which the women of Lemnos 
destroyed all their husbands with Thoas their king, induced 
the Greeks to call every atrocious crime Lemnian. 

“ The Pelasgians, after the above murder of their children 
and concubines, found their earth, and cattle, and wives, 
alike cursed with sterility, to obtain relief from w'hich, they 
sent a deputation to Delphi. The Pythean commanded 
them to render such satisfaction to the Athenians as they 
should require. Accordingly, they went to Athens, engag- 
ing themselves to submit to whatever was proposed. The 
Athenians set in order some couches in the Prytaneum, 
which tliey adorned with the greatest magnificence ; they 
prepared also a table, covered with every delicacy ; they then 
required them to surrender Lemnos in a similar state of 
abundance. ' When,’ answered they, ‘ one of your vessels 
shall in a single day make its passage to our country with 
a northern wind, we will comply with what you require.’ 
This they conceived to be impracticable, as Attica lies con- 
siderably to the south of Lemnos. After some years, when 
the Kersonese on the Hellespont came under the power of 
the Athenians, Miltiades the son of Kenion, under favour 
of the Etesian winds, passed in a single day from Elseos in 
the Kersonese to Lemnos. He instantly ordered them to 
depart from Lemnos, reminding them of the declaration of 
the oracle, the fulfilment of which they little expected; 
With this the Hephsestians complied ; but the Myrenoi, not 
allowing the Kersonese to be Attica, sustained a siege and 
were compelled to surrender. Thus through Miltiades the 
Athenians became masters of Lemnos.” 



LIFE AMONG THE DRUSES 

IN 1845, 1874, ANI> 1882. 

[ The first I’art of this Paper, on “ I.ifc among the Druses in 1845," 
appeared in Thk Asiatic Qi arteri.y Rkmew of Octolrer, 1890.] 

Part II. 

I AG.MN visited Syria and the Lebanon in 1874, and spent 
several years there, thus coming again in cf)ntact with my 
old friemls, the Druses. 

It was on my first trip in tliat year, from Peyrout to 
Damascus, in the uncomfortable little French diligence, 
and during that long and fatiguing ride of thirteen hours, 
that I met with a gentleman, having all the bearing of a 
European gentleman, habited in the regulation Piuropean 
dress, most courteous in his manners and exceedingly in- 
telligent in his loc^ks, who ent(;red fna^ly into conversation 
on the leading topics of the day, with all of which he showed 
a thorough acquaintance. lie s])oke both Englisii and 
French with lluency. 

As we passed, on our way, the diti'erent parts of the 
country, I was struck with the pride with which he brought 
forward all that was laudable in regard to it, and the e.x- 
pression of his face in doing so. IIese«;med to me too 
patriotic to be a stranger; and 1, with some excuses for 
taking what seemed an unwarranted liberty, a.skcd his 
nationality. 

“ I am a Druse,” said he, smiling ; and noting the strong 
look of incredulity which, in spite of all etiquette and good 
breeding, w’ould paint itself conspicuously on nty face, he 
said, drawing up his figure, and throwing back his head 
(I believed him then, for I remembered well the old atti- 
tude) : “Yes, I am a Druse! My name is Sheikh Kdsim 
ebn Hamza” (I have'changed the real name). Astonish- 
ment chained my tongue, coupled with a fear of giving 
offence, for 1 remembered also how very chary a Druse is 
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of the slightest word that might seem derogatory to his 
dignity and to his nationality ; but I dare say he saw the 
question in my eyes. 

“ I am engaged by the mercantile firm of B S 

in Bey rout, and am now travelling on their business.” 

I have not space to put down the long and interesting 
conversation which followed. From him I gathered that a 
change had come over his nation, and that the last thirty 
years have altered them more than had the preceding five 
centuries. That, whereas they had then retained the habits 
and manners of their remote ancestors, they now are yearly 
straying from old paths into the new ways of European 
civilization. 

Personal observation soon showed me the truth of what 
he had said. The Druses are in some things very different 
to what they were ; at least, the rising generation, who live 
in close proximity to Beyrout, the princi])al seaport town, 
which is also the centre of education and commerce in 
Syria, may be said to be more civilized. Their houses, if 
they are wealthy, are built of stone, in a commodious 
manner, and s<-parated into rooms. The key of the house- 
door is no longer, among the younger part of the community, 
what it was in former days, and still is in places remote from 
the centre of civilization. At that time every door of palace, 
house, or cupboard was furnished with a wooden lock, with 
a number of small iron nails, sometimes four or five, or even 
more, which dropped into corresponding holes in the sliding 
bolt as soon as the latter was pushed into the hole or staple 
of the door-post. The key h^id small pins, or rather nails, 
made to correspond with the holes, into which they'^ were 
introduced to open the lock ; the former nails being thus 
pu.shed up, the bolt could be drawn back. The wooden 
lock of a street door varied from twelve to twenty-four, or 
even sometimes thirty inches in length, and the keys were 
correspondingly unwieldy. I have seen a couple of them 
tied together by a string, and carried, slung over the 
shoulder. Now, iron locks and keys, though still rather 
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bulky, and of a somowhat rough workmanship, are to be 
frequently met with. The little rough “ sraj ” (olive-oil 
lamp), a shallow earthenware sort of cup, with a little niche 
on one side of it to hold the wick, has given place to petro- 
leum lamps. The hideous horn-headdress of women, the 
“ tantoor ” lias been done away with by Government. The 
coarse, home-spun, blue stuffs have been replaced by Man- 
chester gootls. 

Even forty j’ears ago there had been instances, though 
very rare ones, in which Druses sought Christian instruc- 
tion, and to be received as members of the Protestant 
Church. I will mention two widely different ones. 

The first was that of a young Sheikh and his sister, who 
had been left orphans. 'I'heir cousin by the father’s side 
immediately .seized their property, basing his claim upon 
the fact that, as ncare.st male relation by the father’s side, 
he was, legally, aftianced husband of the one and guardian 
and trustee of both, 

I, myself, was witru'ss to the cruel thrashing, and pound- 
ing, and pommelling the \oung .Sheikh got, because both 
he and liis sister refused to admit that claim. The sister’s 
loud shrieks and cries lor help, as she threw herself over 
her brother s prostrate form, vainly endeavouring to shield 
it from the ruffianly blows so freely and fiendishly showered 
upon it, aroused the whole village to the rescue. The two, 
both brother and sister, were found in a fainting condition, 
w'ounded and bleeding, with hair torn out of their heads 
by handfuls, and bruises all over their bodie.s. This was 
in Aitath, 1 hey were rescued out of the hand of their 
“ cousin,” who declared that he hatl a legal right to do as 
he liked with them, refused to allow any interference, and 
vowed the death of both, if the girl persisted in refusing to 
be his wife. They were carried away to Beyrout by the 
missionaries sent out by the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Poreign Missions, instructed in the Christian 
religion, and in 1882 were still living as respected mem- 
bers of the Protestant community in that place. The 
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native pride of race, inherent in their blood, kept them 
somewhat aloof from the other Protestants, and they never 
married — at least, they had not done so in 1882. They 
did not forget that they were Druses, and they did not 
cease to be proud of it, although they never dared to trust 
any of their own people. In the same manner, though 
received cordially into the bosom of the Protestant com- 
munity, the latter could not cease to remember that they 
came of a race who sucked in secrecy with their mother’s- 
milk, and who were taught to dissemble before they could 
speak. The expression of their faces was as if they knew 
an4 felt that they were thoroughly isolated — distrustful of 
all around them, and distrusted in return. 

The other instance is that of a Skitt family in Ras Bey- 
rout. The Skitts are the lowest kind of Druses, and 
looked on witlTcontempt by the higher orders of their own 
people. In this case, the father, mother, and five or si.x 
young children were liaptized by the American Missionaries, 
and lived and died as Christians, the children intermarry- 
ing with some of the working classes among the Protes- 
tants, and becoming thoroughly incorporated with them. 
In this latter instance there was no pride of birth or religion 
to contend with ; and as the Skitt is considered a pariah 
among the real Druses, these latter did not trouble them- 
selves about them either one way or the other, that is to 
say, either as Skitts or as Protestants. 

There is one thing difficult to be accounted for, that the 
Druses have always looked upon English people as being 
of the same religion as themselves. “We and you are 
‘ akhw^n ’ (brothers), we are one,” they repeat with 
a meaning smile on their lips and a peculiar look in their 
eyes, as if to say, “ P'or some reason that you know of, you 
choose to deny the fact and disguise yourselves ; but we 
understand each other, and in some future time, we shall 
stand up side by side before the whole world.” Whether, 
now that education, civilization, and steam communication 
have opened the true character of England and the English 
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nation to them, they still obstinately cling- to their old 
ideas, is -what I cannot answer. To establish a good 
reputation for themselves, and for their religion, is their 
first object ; and as they think the “Ingieez” (English) are 
A I among the nations, therefore they can lose nothing and 
may gain much by professing warm friendship to English 
people, and equally professing to regard with favour such 
of their own people as ally themselves to the " Ingleez,” 
for that is the name by which Protestants are known in 
Syria and the Lebanon ; Protestant and English are 
synonymous terms with them. To know that one of 
their people has turned Protestant, or *' ItJglcez,” can give 
them no annoyance, as they attribute it to his efficiency 
in the great system of duplicity which is taught in their 
books, and which governs all their intercourse with others. 
To carry on skilfully a system of deception and hypocrisy 
towards others, which is called “ l’d-Z;ihir” (outward 
appearance), is considered meritorious by them. 

I would not be understood to say that I wish to limit 
the Divine Power, and am unwilling to believe that a 
Druse may become a true Christian at heart ! There is 
no doubt that many of that nation will yet sit down at the 
feet of Jesus, in all truth and sincerity, being thoroughly 
purged from that evil spirit of dissimulation so carefully 
instilled into them bv their own religion. This dissimu- 
lation cannot be oth(;r than a .second nature to one brought 
up at the feet of the U'kkals. 

My present object is to depict them as / know them, and 
as they are taught by their own religion to be, however 
unpleasant may be the task. 

I must pass on. but will not enter into the barbarous 
massacres of i860, nor into the cold-blooded treachery 
which brought about the fearful tragedies enacted at Deir- 
el-Kamar, ilasbeiya, and l^amascus. The.se are matters 
of history, of which any one acquainted with the East must 
be fully aware, and I dare not in any way enter upon the 
harrowing description. 
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Suffice it to say, the Druse character, strengthened by 
its religious tenets, and guided by its religious teachers and 
superiors, came out then in its true colours, and, aided and 
abetted by the Government, they were able to achieve 
atrocities to their heart’s content. 

The cry of blood rose up to heaven ! Me saw, who 
sees all. “ Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith the 
Lord!’’ And Me did so. 

England, Germany, and France stepped to the rescue. 
Measures were taken to prevent this frequent “running 
amuck ’’ of the Druse passions. That favourite chorus to 
their war sonjrs, — “Ya-ma-ahla! Ya-ma-ahla ! damm-en- 

• O' 

Nussara I ’ (Oh, how sweet ! Oh, how sweet I is the blood 
of Christians !) I have heard it, and can bear witness to 
the curdling terror it inspires, — received its death- 
blow. 

Chains have been thrown around them, under which 
they have writhed, but in vain ; and whether they would 
or not, they have been made amenable in a certain fashion 
to law and order. 

Christian philanthropists from the above-mentioned 
countries have come upon the scene, and opened places 
of refuge for the houseless, and homeless, and orphaned, 
who roamed the streets of the seaport towns by thousands ; 
for the deflowered maidens still in the tender years of child- 
hood ; for the young wives made widows while still in 
early girlhood ; for the helpless babes, born to know no 
father's name 1 Time may heal, but can it ever efface the 
consequences of such cruelties ? . . . Well ; to proceed. 

All was done that could be done. Hospitals, educational 
establishments, orphanages, and schools sprung up on 
every side ; and the lawless Druse found that it was for 
his own benefit to clip his wings ere they should be clipped 
for ever by others, and to bring himself within the bounds 
of civilization and education. He has professedly, out- 
wardly “ el-z4hir ” put his neck under the yoke, as a 
civilized creature, sends his children to Christian schools ; 
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is gradually, but very slowly, adopting civilized dress and 
civilized manners ; professes to believe less in his own 
khalwat, and his own u’kkdl, and can no longer boast 
of his hidden religion, and his secret religious books. 

He has efifectually succeeded, for nearly nine hundred 
} ears, in deceiving men as to what he really believed, 
assuming outwardly the Mohammedan religion in order 
to have the lawful authorities on his side and full protec- 
tion for his bloodthirsty propensities. Had the general 
body of the Mohammedans known that their highly 
venerated prophet was regarded by this people as an 
incarnation of the evil one, who had first transmigrated 
through the bodies of Noah. Moses, and Jesus, all three of 
whom they highly rev’^ere as the apostles of God. they 
would, most assuredly, in the time of their bygone power, 
have exterminated the Druses from off the face of the 
earth ; and they would, even now. if they knew all, bear 
an eternal hatred against them. Hut tiiis has only been 
discovered through the fortunes of war, which hav'e now 
put an end to the mystery with which they loved to 
enshroud all that concerned tlu'mselve.s. 

In the wars which Ibadiim Pasha, in 1837. and the 
Maronites in 1842, waged against them, their khalwAt 
were plundered, and many of their books found their wa;^ 
into the great i)ublic libraries of Kurope. M. Silvestre dc 
Sacy was the first to give to the world at large some true 
idea of what the Druse religion really consisted. For- 
merly many, indeed, I may say, most peojde. both in Syria 
and elsewhere, believed that they worshipped a calf ; but 
this has been proved to be an error. 

Six volumes, containing one hundred and eleven epistles, 
form their sacred books ; each volume taking its name 
from the title of the fir.st epistle. They were written by 
Hamza ibn Ahmed, surnamed El-Hd<iy ; who, in reality, 
was the author of this religion, and wrote the greater 
number of these books. In all of them there is an attesitpt 
made to imitate the style of the Koran ; but the p^rforwif 
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ance falls far inferior to the rich eloquence, forcible 
expression, and classical Arabic in which Mohammed 
composed his book. None are allowed the privilege of 
possessing or reading them but such as have been inducted 
into the mysteries of their religion, and who form that class 
among them known by the name of “ u’kkdl.” 

From their books we find that they believe in the 
existence of one eternal and supreme Being. Also that he 
appeared ten times in the human form, which they call 
manifestations, the last of which took place in the person 
of Kl- Hakim. 

With regard to the Gospel, they believe as their religious 
catechism says : “ that it is true ; for it is the sayings of 
the Lord Christ, who was Salmun-el- Pharisy during the 
life of Mohammed, and who is Ilamzeh, the son of Ali, — 
not the false Christ who was born of Mary, for this latter 
was the son of Jost^ph. ’’ 

Their belief in the transmigration of souls is very strong, 
that is to say, that the soul leaves one human body at 
dciith and enters another of a new-born infant, either in 
a better or worse condition, according as it (the soul) 
deserves to he punished or rewarded ; and they believe 
that the soul is sometimes conscious of the different con- 
’ditions of life through which it has passed, although they 
do not affirm that such cases are frequent. The following 
incident is one among many others of the kind which they 
relate : — 

A child, five years old, in I>jcbel-cl- A’ala, complained 
of the life of poverty which his parents led, and alleged 
that he had been a rich man of Damascus ; that on hi.s 
death, he was born in another place, but had lived only 
six months ; that he was born again among his present 
friends, and demanded to be carried to that city. He was 
taken there by his relatives, and on the way astonished 
them by his correct knowledge of the names of the 
different places which they passed. On reaching the city 
he I<xi the way through the various streets to a house. 
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which he said had been his own. He knocked, and called 
the woman of the house by her name ; and. on being 
admitted, told her that he had been her liusband, and 
asked after the welfare of the sev'cral children, relatives, 
and acquaintances whom he had left. The Druses of the 
place soon met to inquire into the truth of the matter. 
The child gave them a full account of his past life among 
them, of the names of his acquaintances, the property 
which he had possessed, and the debts w'hich he had left. 
All was found to be strictly true, except a small sum, 
which he said a certain wea\'er owed him. The man was 
called, and on the claim being mentioned to him, he 
acknowledged it, pleading his poverty for not having paid 
it to the children of the deceased. 'I'he child then asked 
the wonian, who had been his wife, whether she had found 
a sum of money which he had hidden in the cellar, and on 
her replying in the negative, he went directly to the place, 
dug up the treasure, and counted it before them. The 
money was found to be exactly of the amount and kind 
of species which he had specified. His wife and children, 
who had beconie considerably older than himself, then gave 
him some money, and he returned with his new friends to 
his mountain home. 

Nothing is more sacred with a Druse, than his pttblie 
reputation. He will overlook an insult if known only to him 
who has offered it ; and will put up with blow.s, wiiere his 
interest is concerned, provided no one is a witness ; but the 
slighttist abuse, real or fancied, given in public he revenges 
with the greatest fury. This is the most remarkable 
feature of the national character- In public, a Druse may 
appear honourable ; but he is easily tempted to a contrary 
behaviour, when he has reason to think that his conduct 
will remain undiscovered. The ties of blood and friend- 
ship have no pow'er among them ; and the son no sooner 
attains the years of maturity than he begins to plot against 
his father. 

I he best feature in the Druse character is that peculiar 
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law of hospitality which forbids ever to betray a guest 
during the time that he remains a guest It is said that no 
consideration of interest or dread of power will induce a 
Druse to give up a person who has once placed himself 
under his protection, that is to say, while he remains under 
his protection ; but the cruel events of i860 proved that 
cold-blooded treachery is deeply rooted in their hearts, not- 
withstanding the outward assumption of honour, generosity, 
and noble hospitality which they love to make a show of/ 
but can easily evade under some pretence when it suits 
their private interest. 

It is a curious thing that China is believed by the Druses 
to be inhabited wholly by persons professing the .same re- 
ligion as themselves ; and they suppose that on the death of 
their be.st men, their souls reappear in that country. They 
believe also that large numbers of believers are disguised 
by professing false religions in all the kingdoms of the 
world. At one time they supposed that, from the friendly 
attitude which the officials of the British Government held 
to them, the whole British nation were Druses ; and if they 
have now given up this hope, they still retain the idea that 
a considerable body of believers exists among them. 

It would be most interesting to dive a little into the 
peculiarities of their religion, for although De Sacy and' 
many others have almost made them common property, 
still there may be some among the readers of this paper 
who cannot easily lay their hands on the works of these- 
writers, and would be glad of a few particulars. 

When a Druse desires to be initiated into his religion,, 
he is required to bind himself solemnly by the following 
covenant : — 

« I, , the son of , in sound reason, and with my 

full consent and preference, do now absolve myself from 
all sects and religions which contradict the religion of our 
Lord El Hikim of infinite power; and do acknowledge 
that there is no adored God in heaven, or existing Lord 
on earth, except our Lord El Hakim. (May his name be 
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praised !) I do give up myself, soul and body unto him, 
and undertake to submit to all his orders, and to know no- 
thing but the obedience of our Lord, who appeared in 
Egypt, in the human form. I shall render the homage 
due to him to none else, whether past, present, or e.>c{)ected. 

I submit to whatever he sees fit to decree respecting me. 

I shall keep the secrets of my religion, and speak of them 
to none but Unitarians. If I ever forsake the religion of 
our Lord, or disobey any of his commands, may I be ab- 
solved from the adored Creator, and cut off from the 
privileges of the ministers, and I shall justly deserve im- 
mediate punishment.” 

The right of induction is performed by the “ irkkal,” by 
simply putting the books of wisdom into the hands of the 
candidate. 

The “ u’kkal ” arc divided into two classes, the simjdy 
initiated, and those who have entirely devoted themselves 
to the interests aiul duties of religion, and who aspire to a 
higher degree of sanctity. The latter are tli.stinguished by 
the additional title of Twayia, though this distinction is not 
always observed. 1 he simply initiated are requireil to 
avoid in their dress all gaudy colours and new-fangled 
fashions, and in conversation to abstain from swearing and 
obscene language. Their dejjortment should always be 
grave and dignified ; and tliey are in no wise to drink 
spirituous liquors or even to smoke. They are forbidden 
to eat or drink in the houses of governors, or in any other 
place where they have reason to suppose that the articles 
of food are bouglit with money extorted, or otherwise un- 
righteously got. 

The I’wayia pretend, or, shall we rather say, aspire, to a 
much higher degree of outward sanctit}'. Their dress is 
peculiar, and is made of the simplest materials and in the 
simplest and most primitive fashion. The turban and coat, 
however, are their particular badge ; the former being made 
of a narrow slip of white cloth wound round the skull-cap 
of red cloth in a peculiar spherical manner; and the coat is 
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made of home-spun wool, streaked with broad stripes of 
white and black. 

The most distinguished among them assume an air of 
profound humility ; and as they accustom themselves, with 
this object in view, to a downcast attitude of the head, this 
forced position eventually becomes natural to them. In 
conversation they never use a bad word or oath, or even a 
word which the most fastidious taste docs not pronounce 
to be perfectly proper. They are very scrupulous in using 
choice expressions which shall convey neither more or less 
than the truth. No extravagant or even hyperbolical 
language ever escapes from their lijxs without due qualifica 
tion. Suppose one of this class desired to say that he had 
eaten the best part of a loaf of bread, wdien he had actually 
eaten only half or three-quarters, he would express himself 
in this way, “ I have eaten a whole loaf — a part of it.” In 
this way, hyjjerbole and other figures of speech being 
particularly common in the Oriental style, they find them- 
selves under the necessity of retrenching or qualifying 
very much of what they say. This gives a hesitation to 
their speech, and sanctimonious air to tlieir demeanor, 
which are very annoying, and sometimes even disgusting. 
They never engage in trade as such, for a means of liveli- 
hood, but always have more or less of landed property 
which they cultivate, and from which they' derive their 
living. The money which they get in exchange for their 
goods, when they have reason to believe that it was 
obtained in some improper way, they always exchange with 
some Christian or Jew. 

In none of their books on religion is any act of mercy, or 
charity, or neighbourly kindness recognised or commanded, 
or even hinted at, as acceptable before God, except in so 
far as it may serve in forwarding the one sole object and 
end of their existence, namely to establish a good reputa- 
tion for themselves and their religion. 

Their meetings in their khalw 4 t are not spent exclusively 
in strictly religious exercises ; or rather, I should say, the 
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Druse regards politics as, perhaps, the most important and 
interesting part of his religious services. Accordingly in 
these assemblies, after certain portions of their sacred books 
are read, and a sort of prayer or adoration to the supreme 
Creator is chanted, which forms the usual course of their 
religious worship, the women, and those who have only 
received the first degrees of initiation, retire, and leave the 
place to the elder and higher grade of U’kkdls ; after which 
thei true object of their assembling is entered ui)on, and this 
is strictly political. Every item of information in reference 
to politics gained by any member, in any way whatever, is 
laid before the whole. Everything is carefully discu.ssed, 
and fully sifted and talked over, every step to be taken is 
thoroughly studied. Every plan is thoughtfully worked 
out, before it is committed to the charge tjf intelligent, com- 
petent, and reticent messengers, who spread it through the 
length and breadth of the Druse possessions with the most 
perfect secrecy. In order to provide among them for a 
uni\ersal union of sentiment and joint action at all times, 
two or three distinguished places, which have constant 
communication with each otlier, take tlie lead by gtmeral 
consent. lla’aklin in the Lebanon, itear Deir el Kamar, 
and El Bagada in the Ilermon, near Hasbeiya, are the two 
places whicli hold the first rank of eminence among others 
of their kind. From these, information and orders proceed 
to provincial khalwat ; and from them the news is ramified 
to the local meetings of every village, without any outsider 
being aware of the least movement. 

This order of proceeding is so well kept up, that in time 
of war there is a general secret understanding pervading 
the whole community, from which a series of acts ensue 
that are sanctioned by the highest dignitaries of the Druses, 
and which form an integral part of the general policy 
adopted by them. Jt is said, and no doubt it is quite true, 
that their success in war is to be attributed in a great 
measure to this perfect unity of action and reticence of 
sjKiech. 
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Like every secret association, they have a general sign 
by which they recognise each other; but as that which they 
have hitherto adopted is now well known, they have pro- 
bably changed it for some other. 

As it is a maxim with them to adopt the religious 
practices of the country in which they reside, and to profess 
the creed of the strongest, there is no doubt that many, if 
not all, who have much to do with English people, or re- 
side for any lengthened space of time in England, will adopt, 
and profess to believe the Protestant religion, as being the 
established religion of the English nation, just as in 
Mohammedan countries they profess Lslamism ; and when- 
ever they mix with Mohammedans, they are careful to per- 
form the rites prescribed by their religion. 

I left Syria for the last time in 1882, but, by means of 
correspondence, have continually kept myself informed of 
the state of affairs among the Druses as well as among the 
other nationalities, both native and foreign, residing in that 
place. The tide of civilization is slowly, very slowly yet 
surely, percolating through tbe masses, until the mud hut 
of the Druse has felt the benefit of it, and the habiliments 
of his daughters, if not of his wife, have become more 
refined and attractive, if not so j)icturesque as before. To 
those who knew the Druse forty years ago the change is 
very great ; but it is more perceptible among those who 
Jive in close pro.ximity to Beyrout. Within the last six 
weeks I have had information of two incidents which, to 
my mind, clearly prove that the Druses are getting more 
Europeanized,” if I may use that expression, than they 
were even in 1882, and which show that civilization is 
outwardly progressing among them — that, at least, the 
outward man is becoming apparently more amenable to 
the humanizing influences around him. 

The first incident is this — that three Druse prhicesses 
have, on the application of their own friends and relations, 
become pupils in the British Syrian Boarding School at 
Beyrout ! 
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For many years education has slowly been creeping in 
upon them. The Druse is shrewd and intelligent, and he ' 
has found that the knowledge obtained solely from his own 
KhalwAt and his own U’kkal is no longer sufficient for 
him. Unwilling to be left stranded by himself among the 
shoals of ignorance, and thus lose prestige for himself and 
his religion as a Druse, he very wisely and, dare I add, 
cunningly, puts his prejudices in his pocket, and sends his 
children to Christian schools. This course of action has 
crept in upon him step by step, as if he were impelled to 
it by a pressure of circumstances too great to be battled 
with. First, only the .sons of the common people were 
allowed to attend “ Knglish ’ sch()ols. 'Fhen the per- 
suasions of “ English ” latlics j>rcvailed, and, as a great 
favour, first one, then another, anti then a third daughter 
of the Druse people was classt^d among the pupils ! 
Another year or two rolled on. and the young sheikhs, 
ashamed of seeing the chililren of their tlcpendtuits getting 
in advance of them in culture, put their pride in their 
pocket (anything put in tlie pocket can be brought out 
when nt^ctissary for use), and i:i the same insulated manner 
.sought the benefits of English education I Now the climax 
is reached — the Druse sheikhs themselves send their daugh- 
ters, or rather have begun to do so, to mingle freely — to 
sit, and cat, and sleep, to study and play — with the daugh- 
ters, not only of commoners, hut of tho.se very people 
whose blootl they cau.sed to How like water, and boasted 
of its .sweetness ! Can the leoi)aril change his spots, or 
the bIo<xlthirsty tiger his insatiable love of human flesh ^ 

I know not ! I care not to decide this point, and I will 
not sit in judgment upon it. Time will shotv ! And cer- 
tainly I do believe that God’s grace is aii powerful. I herc 
we wall leave it, and pass to the second incident. 

An English gentleman, wishing to be an eye-witness of 
the home life among the Dru.ses in the privacy of their own 
villages, following Lane’s example among the Egyptians, 
went to the Lebanon, and took up his abode among the 
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Druses. He was a Freemason, and it occurred to him one 
day, when surrounded only by U’kkal, to put them to the 
test, and see whether it were possible that there could be 
any connection between the secret society of the Druses 
and that of the Freemasons, He did not dream that 
such a. thing could be possible, but merely followed what 
appeared to him an idle whim of the moment. To his 
intense surprise, however, scarcely had he made the usual 
sign than the assembled U’kkal, looking at each other with 
great astonishment in their faces, rose up in one mass, and* 
gave him the right hand of fellowship ! They immediately 
accepted him as a true brother in their fraternity, and in- 
sisted upon treating him thenceforward as entirely one of 
themselves, I do not consider this last incident as wholly 
the result of increased civilization, but fancy that a good 
deal of policy was mi.xed up with it. Still, it is interesting ; 
though is it not just possible that henceforward they will 
cling niore strongly to their cherished idea that many, if 
not most, of the ICnglish arc Druses at heart, and believe 
that Freemasonry is only another name for the tenets of 
FI- 1 lakint-bi-Amrihg ? 
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The following statement has been issued by the President and Vice- 
Presidents of the Statutor)* Ninth International Congress of Orientalists^ 
to Members, Orientalists, and friends of Oriental Studies: — 

Office : Oriental UNivtiKsirv Institute, 

WoKiNt;, Nctvemher 14///, 1891. 

Dear Sir, — I have the honor of informing >011 that the publications of 
the above Congress will extend to several volumes, containing a mass of 
valuable papers connected wnh almost every Oriental speciality or with 
*ils practical application. In order to enable us to publish them, it is 
necessary that all Members should j)ay at least tlieir subscription of or 
25 francs, together with such additional amount as tliey may be pleased to 
give in furtherance of the aims of the C'o!>gre,ss generally and to n.ssist 
it in its publications. In addition to the status of Membeislup and the 
privileges connected therewith, the subscription will entitle you to: — i. A 
complete report of the proceedings, containing ai>slracls of all the papers 
read at the Congress, as also papers in txUnso by the Rev. Professors 
Wright, Stanley Leathes, Adams; Prof. Sjr Monier Williams, the Rev. J)r. 
C. Ta)lor, General Showers, Sir R. Meade, Drs. Bcllcw, Lcitncr, and 
Schlichter, the Rev. J. I^aikins, and Messrs. J linders IVttie, Claine, R. 
Michell, R. A. Sterndalc, and (.!. E. Bidduljdi. d’he proceedings amount 
to 123 pages and the rest to additional 228 pages in the ** S]>ccial Oriental 
Congress Number ” of the “Asiatic Quarterly Review.” 2. A complete 
Cist of Members [signatory and ordinary], the Statiues, etc. 3. 1 ‘roceedings 
and miscellaneous papers between lolli < >i tober, itSScy, and lolh September, 
1891 (most, if not all, of which have already been sent to you). 4. A 
work on the Ethnology of Afghanistan,” specially written for the Congress 
by Surgeon-General II. W. Peilew, C.S.I., late Chief I^olilical Odicer at 
Kabul (210 pages). 5. Introduction to the same (27 pages;. 6. Tlie 
Rev. H. Gollanc/s Pajjcr on the ‘'Dignity of ].al.»our in the Talmud.*' 
7. Dr. LeitneEs pamphlets on “ Muhammadanism,” and on the “Science 
of Languages and Etlinography,” with special reference to Ilunza, a 
country of the Pamirs, 8. Summary of Research in Sanscrit studies 
and Bibliography (56 pages) by I'rofessor G. dc Vasconcellos-Abrcu. 
9. Report of the progress made in the Study of African l^anguages since 
1883, by Capt, C. de Guiraudon. 10. Notes on the modern Nyaya system 
of Philosophy by Pandit Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna. For Members of 
the Ar)*an Section only : Principios Eleincntares da Grammatica da Lingua 
vSaoskrita. Manual para o Estudio de Suoskrito Classico. ( 1 .) Kxercicios e 
primeiras lA^ituras do Samscrito : (IL) by Prof, G. de Vasconcellos-Abreu. 
For Members of the Arabic Section only ; Treatise on the legal rights of 
Muhammadan Women by Sheikh Hamza Fathpllah. Members who have 
paid their subscription will further be entitled to receive at cost price 
{others paying double) the Summaries of Research up to date in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, Arabic and Acthiopic, Assyriology, Egyptology, including 
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Coptic, Sinolog}’, Palestinology, Indo-Chinese, Malayan, Turkish, Dra- 
vidian, Comparative Philology, Oriental Archaeology, Indian Numismatics, 
as also all other publications that may be issued by the Oriental University 
Institute, to which these and the remaining papers have been made over 
as the custodian of the archives, dies, and plates of the Statutory Inter- 
national Congresses of Orientalists, and a seat of an annual Oriental British 
Congress, of an Oriental Academy, and of annual Oriental Examinations. 
Orientalists or friends of Oriental Studies will be allowed to become 
Members of the Statutory Ninth International Congress, and to receive 
the publications thereof, by notifying their wish at any time between the 
date of this circular letter, and the date of the Statutory Tenth International 
Congress of Oiientalists, which will take place at Seville in Spain in* 
September — October, 1892. The names of intending Members for the 
Congress in Spain, as also those of mere subscribers to any one or more of 
the above-mentioned publications already issued, or to be issued, wull be 
registered by Dr. Leitner, Woking. “The Asiatic Quarterly Review,^' the 
authorized organ of the Statutory Congresses of Orientalists, will publish, 
as far as possible in extenso^ all the papers read before, or sent to, or 
announced as being sent to the Congress, but not yet received, that may 
be accepted, besides publishing its usual matter on current subjects of 
Oriental Literature, T.aws, Languages, Politics, Religions, Social Condition, 
[lcogra[)hy, Science, etc. (subscriptions [)er annum, Members who 

have paid dieir subscrii)iion will also receive a Grand Diploma of Statutory 
Membership in the event of their being desirous of maintaining the 
ariginal Statutes of the Congress of the existing Series as founded in Paris 
,n 1873, ''vhich will give them the right of voting at all the future Statutory 
Congresses of tlie Seiics, of which they may desire to become Members. 
Phe Executive Committee and the Delegate General being, by a Resolution 
?f the Congress, in function as a “Coiniie de Permanence,’’ till the next 
meeting of the Statutory Congress, or, till the publications of the Statutory 
STinth International Congress of Orientalists are issued, or whenever the 
nterests of the continuation or the cause require it (see Resolution of 
Paris, dated 1 iih September, 1873), are empowered to confer, in accordance 
.vith certain publicly apjiroved and fixed principles of Award, Diplomas, 
Certificates, or Medals in the name of the Congress, for any Papers, 
Collections, etc., that have been announced, but have not yet been 
received. 

The following subscriptions have already been received towards the 
deception, rublicalion, and other expenses of the Congress, which 
amount to ^i,8co — 


The Clothworkcrs’ Company 50 o 

Mr. lAuhvig Mond ... 50 o 

Dr. W. H. Bellew ... 50 o 

llis Excellency The Japanese 

Ambassador 10 10 o 

H. H. The Maharaja ot Travan- 

core ... ... 10 o o 

Sir Lepel GrifTtn 10 o o 

Baron G. dc Reuter 990 

Chief Justice Way 650 


Sir Richard Meade 
Mr. C. II. K. Carmichael 
Sir Charles Nicholson 
General Forlong 
Mr. Arthur Cates 
Dr, G. W. Leitner 
I he Oriental U niversity Institute 
Rev. C.^ Taylor, D. D., Master 
of St. John’s, Cambridge*., 
Mr. Marcus Adler 


£ 

6 

3 

2 

2 
5 

2<X> 

100 

20 

3 


t/. 

o 

o 
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have been already received by Members^ subscriptions of 
each ; ^^300 more arc expected under that head ; so that the sum required 
to be specially subscribed for, is about jQioo, 


'Fhe following circular has been issued in connection with the forthcoming 
Statutory Tenth International Congress of ()rientalists to be held at the 
Alcazar at Seville, from the 23rd September to the ist October, 1H92, and 
and to be followed by the Congress of Americanists, of C*eographers, 
the celebration of Festivities in connection with the Fourth Centenary of 
Cl ristojihcr Columbus. 


XmkCOXGRFS IXrKRXATIOXAL OKS ORIKXTAI.ISTKS 

<sur la base do Statuts ct iles j>iifu ipes primitifs du Cungres 
foniialeur de Paris, 1K73). 

Sj vu i.K, Se[)lcmbrc Octobre, 1892. 

>K I NO. 1 89 z, 

MuNsii:i‘K Ki iu»N*oiM- Ccu.i MA'i:, - 

Nous avons riionneur de vous informer <[ le le louic < 'ongres Inter- 
national des (.)rienta!istcs se rvunira a Seville eiUrc lo 23 ScplemSre el 
Ic I Octobic, 1892 , ''ous la preside?! :c do Ski l*A-cclicm‘a Don Antonia 
Canovas del Castfilo, J're^ident dti C^onsDl des Miuistrcs et Directeur dc 
rAcademie Kovale de I Histoirc dc Madrid ct sous io {)aironagc dcS,A/l\R. 
rArchiduc Rcnicr d’AiCriche. 

Kes neiif precedents se sunt r«.^mis a 1873), Komlres 

{1874), St. Peter’^bourg ([S76), Florence (1S78?, Berlin (t8Hi), Leyde 
(18S4), Vienne (1889), Sloe kholm-Christiania (1889), Kontlrcs (189!). 

La ville de Seh iilc a} ant cHe choisic par Ic (.>jngr<:s de Kondres comme 
siege de la aixie.nc Session, le Comrte dc Kondres a transmis rcgulicrement 
ses pouvoirs an Cumitc espngnol organisaleur dc cetle Session. 

Ce Convite cst sous la prc\sulencc de S. K. Don Antonio Canovas del 
Castillo et la vice-prdsidcncc tie S. K. Don Antonio Maria Fabie. Ke 
Secretaire organisaleur est Dr. Ayuso, Professeur de Svinscrit h rUuiversilc 
de Madrid. On pourra s'adrcsscr a lui on aux soussigne^ pour tons 
rcnseigncmcnls, Penvoi des rnemoircs, des cutisations de Membre^ 
ouvrages, ele. 

Ke prix de la cotisation cst de 16 sbiiiing.s, 20 pesetas, ou de 20 francs. 
On pent souscrire en France au Comite du Centenairc TAmbassade 
rPKspagne, 36, Boulevard de Courcelles, on a la Socidlc Academique Indo- 
Chinoise, 44, Rue de Rennes; chez M. K. I^eroux, Kditeur, 18, Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris; en Anglctcrre chez MM. Ilachette, Kibrairi^s, King 
William Street, Strand, Kondres, et en autres pays chez MM. Ics 
du Xme Congrci des Oricntalistes. Lcs Membres di()ment inscrits 
rccevront le Grand Diplome Statutaire. 
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Le Programme scientifiqne embrassera les Sections suivantes : 


a* 

Sommaire ties recherclies oriental es 

/. 

Etudes Japonaises. 


depiiis 1891. 

fU, 

follicles Dravidiennes. 

b. 

I. Langues scmiti<iues exceplc T Arabe. 

It, 

Malaisie et Polynesic. 


2. I’Arabe ct T Islam. 

i\ 

(^)uestionnaires ))our exploiateura. 


3. Assyriologie. 

A 

l*lnlolt)gic ethnographique, y compris 


4. ralcstinologie. 


les migrations des races. 

c* 

Langucs arycnius, i. Le Sanscrit ct 


TArt, rArchcoIogie, la Numismatif|iie, 


rilintlouisinc. 


et Part indiistriel dc rOiieiit, 


2. le Pali cl le Boutltlhisme, 

r. 

Relations avec les savants ct les peuples 


3. riranien ct le Zoroaslriaiiisme. 


dc rOrient. 

d. 

I’Africpie, avee Tcxceplion tie TEgypte. 

s. 

La Linguistique orientale en commerce 

e. 

KgyptoloKic. 


etc. (avec soussections pour les diflfe- 

/ 

Asie Centrale ct Dardistan. 


1 cutes langucs rnoderncs orientales^ 


Religions comparecs (y c<»inp‘L 

t. 

L'Anthropologie, la Science ct les pro- 


Mtlhologie, Philosojdiie, Loi'', 


duils, naiurels ct arlificiels, de 


Sciences uricntales, IliMoire, etc. 


rC.U'ient. 

h. 

Langucs cotnpaiecs. 

n. 

I.'Oiicnt et rAmcrique. 

i. 

Pbicoinagemcnt ties i-tiules oricntales. 


I/Oiieiu ct Ki iVbiinsulc iberienne. 

A 

Kiudcs lndo'Chinoise«;. 

It'. 

I'.vposilion dc livres et d'objcts ^ 

C 

Sinologic. 


Tappui des Sections susmentionnees. 


Lc programme detaille sera rctlige 

par 

la R. Aratlemia dc la Historia de 


Madrid, la R. Academia dc Bellas Letras de Seville, la R. Academia de Bellas 
Artes, rUniversiie et TAthen^e de celte ville. 

La Couronne et TAyiitamiento ])reparent des fetes a TAlcuisar, aux Casas 
CapitulaniS, h la Casa Lonya, a la Casa de Pilatos, aux (cerclcs), au 

tlicatre de S. Ferna ido et a li Pla/ 1 de 'Poros, des visiles :i la Ibblioteca 
Colouibina, ;i TArchivo de Indias, aux musees, aux principaux monuments, 
h la Manufacture des tabacs, aux manufactures de Triana, des i)romenades 
aux Delieias, des excursions sur Ic Cuadabpiivir, etc., etc. 

La Session sera suivic d'excursions a Cordoue, Malaga, Grenade, Cadix, 
Xeies, et Huelva, afm de permettre aux Membres du Cougres de visiter les 
plus beaux monujuents arabes dc rAndaloiisie et ses principaux villcs. 

Le programme sera mis procliainement en distribution. 

Pasct'al de Gavanoos, 

Delegue du Gouveriiemcnt de TEspagne. 

(i. W. Leitner, 

Delegue, Sjcretaire General du 91110 Congres International des Orientalistes. 

Mak(juis de Crui-jjikr, i^Comiie ik PcrmaneNcc ,) 

Delegue (ieneral en France. . Woking, Surrey. 

Fourth Centenary of the Discovery if America, 

I'hc following is the preliminary official programme in connexion \Yith 
the above celebration ; — 

** I'he Spanish Government, being desirous of celebrating with splendour' 
the fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America, are arranging for that 
purpose a variety of festivities and gatherings, of which some, by their 
international character, are of special interest. Among them may be 
noted : 

‘*The Exhibitions which will open in Madrid the xath September, 1S92, 
and remain open until the 31st December following. 
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** Tlie Congress of Americanists, which will be held in Huelva from the 
ist to the 6th October of the same year. 

“ The International Congress of Orientalists (tenth session), which will 
be held between the 29th September* and the J2th October, 1892, at 
Seville. 

And the Geographical Hispano-Purtuguose-American Congress, which 
will take place in Madrid in tlie month of October. 

“One of the E.vhibitions, called the Historic^d American Exhibition of 
Madrid, has for its object to represent in the most complete manner the 
state in which were the different countries of the New Continent before 
the arrival of tlie Euro])eans and at the time of the Conquest till the 18th 
century. It will contain objects, models, reproductions, plans, draughts, 
etc., having reference to the people who then inhabited America— their 
customs and their civilization — which have a bearing on the early navi- 
gators, the first colonists, and the Conquest itself. 

“The other Pbxliibiiion, called the Historical European Exhibition of 
Madrid, will also be retrospective ; it will embrace the objects of art belong- 
ing to the period comprised between the beginning of the 15th century 
and the end of the 1 7th century, giving an idea of the degree of civilization 
which the colonizing nations had attained at the lime of the (!on(|uest. 
Architectural works will not be contained among the objects of art admitted 
to the Exhibition. 

“A place will be .specially set apart fur receiving the liturgical oiqects 
of art in use in Catholic worslu’p. 

“The third Exhibition will be an International Industrial Exhibition. 

“The fourtli p]xhibition will be an International Exhibition of tiie Fine 
Arts,** 


St' /ii‘ /tie’s of 'TriimliUrafion, 

The Committee ap[)oinlC(l by the General Meeting of the 9t]) Scj>tem- 
ber, 1891, to consider and report on the various Schemes of IVanslitera- 
tion submitted to the Congress have selected those of Prof. Sir Monier 
Williams and the Rev. Professor Stanley Leathes, D.l)., as deserving of 
consideration, and have arrived at the following final resolution : — 

“ The Committee is disposed to concur with Prof. Sir Monier Williams 
in his recommendation of the improved Jonesian system for the scientific 
transliteration of Indian Languages, so far as the ICnglish-speaking races 
are concerned, not in order to supersede the use of the native characters 
by natives, or their study by European scholars, but as a mere convenience 
when printing them in Roman type. The Committee further disapproves 
of the system adopted in the “Sacred Books of the East,** of rendering 
“ j ” with “ or “ ch ** with “ A’,** “ Jain ** as “ Cain,** or “ charas ** 

as “/Caras,** as being likely to lead to mispronunciation by the reader, 
and to mistakes by the printer. In the Committec*s opinion, any sclteme 
of transliteration must be of limited application. In popular, a.s opposed 
to the scientific, transliteration of Oriental sounds, or in ordinary English 

N0TE.--TI1C exact date of this Congress will he so arrangetl as to fit in with the 
other Congresses and Festivities, 
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publications, such common English spelling as is least liable to different 
modes of pronunciation appears to be most suitable for the ordinary Eng- 
lish reader. As regards the scheme of Professor S. Leathes for Hebrew 
consonants, the Committee regard it as worthy of attention, but, as regards 
vowels, the Committee would prefer the quantity to be indicated by the 
ordinary signs rather than by italicized vowels. The Committee, in con- 
clusion, feel it their duty to reiterate and endorse the warning regarding 
all attempts at any universal system of Transliteration that has been 
expressed at the Sectional and General Meetings, as also in the programme 
of the Congress, which are attached to this Resolution.*' 

The letter of the Congress to the* Scotch University Commissioners 
regarding the undesirability of omitting Oriental Languages and Philology 
from the Honours* Course in Arts has been reprinted and circulated by 
them among the Commissioners for opinion. We hope to be able to 
announce a favourable result in our next issue. 

The suggestions and Resolution of the General Meeting held on the 
7th Sej>tember regarding the Oriental Institute in Naples and the com- 
bination of Eastern with AVestern instruction in such Institutions (see 
page Ixi. of Proceedings in last Asiatic Quarterly) have been submitted 
to the Italian Government and to the l^ondon and Edinburgh Chambers 
of Commerce. 

In acknowledging the services of M. Aymonier as Delegate of the French 
Government, the opportunity was taken of emphasizing his objection to 
laicizing or secularizing the education of Orientals in Colonics under 
European administration. 

'Phe Japan Society, founded by the exertions of the Secretaries of the 
Japanese Section of the Oriental Congress, held its first meeting of the 
Organizing Council at the rooms of the Society of Arts on Tuesday even- 
ing, the 8th December, 1891. Its prospects of success are exceedingly 
good. We intend to publish particulars of its operations in our next issue. 

The remaining Resolutions of the last Congress are in course of being 
carried out, with the happiest results. 

His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, whose unfortunate absence from Eng- 
land prevented his showing any hospitality that he might have desired to 
extend to the Members of the Congress, has sent the following very kind 
letter to one of the Secretaries : “ I am most sorry I could be of no use, 
and I cannot but fear that it must have given you and others very con- 
siderable trouble to hear nothing from me. I am veiy grieved if it was 
so. I trust you are fully satisfied with the progress of the jCongress.” 

H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore has written to express his warm 
interest in the great work that the Congress has been doing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES. 

The Pamirs, 

Dr. G. C.vpus, whose l\\per to the Congress in the Pamir we print else- 
where, has sent Dn Leitncr the following letter : ~ 

‘"Je n’ai jamais entendii aiix Kara-Kirghi/cs habitants permanents des 
Pamirs, atiribuer le nom de Pamir h tine region du massif bien dctermim?e. 
11s Temployaient toujours dans un sens vngne, assez mal dc^fini, dans Tac- 
ception du lieu desert, inhospitaher. I Is piononcent Pamer ou Pa me/, I Is 
ne connaissaient pas par le Pamir dit “ Khargoush on Pamir des lil*vres 
de la carte de Seivertzoff et disait simplement Rang-Koul, Kara koul, 
Alitchour, sans y afiixer le termc de Pamcr. I Is ne connaissent pas nun 
plus sous les noms de ** petit et de “grand ' Pamir les vallees du haul 
Ak-sou et du Sar i-KouL Les denominations de Patftir i-Khimrd et du 
Pamir-i-Ka/xjne viennent des ^Vakhis fjui me semblent avoir cmprunle le 
mot de Pamir des Kirghizes leurs voisin.s, Cette dualite de langucs, la 
limite linguistique de tribus de langue <i 5 ranienne et turijuc, a donne lieu 
h d autres malentendus d^identiheation geographupic comme je Tai 
montr<? dans un article de la Revue de /a Giv^mphte (p. 32 r, 1890), 

“Lc l^tmir ou les Pamirs sont loin d'etre des endroits absolutnent deserts, 
peu acccssibles -en e/e et sans valour pour le nomade, M, el Mine. 
IJttledale ayant fait leur voyage pendant la bonne saison, la saison des 
mouvements de nomades, auront certainement vu I'Alai, le Kara-Koul, le 
Rang-Koul, la vallce de TAk-sou, TAlichour, etc, visiles jjar de nombreux 
et beaux troupeaux, parsemes de nombreux ms ou tenles Kirghizes. 

** Les paturages des Pamirs jouissent meme d'une rej)utation exception^ 
nelle, depths Marco Pt)lo, qui relevc leurs t|ualites par unc phrase speciale 
en disant, “ qu'unc maigre junient y deviendrait bien grassc cn 10 jours/' 
Mais la bonne chore des troupeaux ne dure (jiie 3 ou 4 mois au plus, 
rhiver etant natif et les neiges permanentes, prec-oces. (J>L/en ei<r les mouve- 
ments de grande.s masses d hommes, dc caravanes, soient possible, ccla est 
certain. En hiver, les J^imirs ne sorU pas complclement deserts ni aban- 
donnejs. Certains tribus de Karadyirghizes, parrni lesquels les Tcitts lien- 
nent le premier rang par le nombre, hivernent dans les replis abriies 
de certaines vallees et entretiennent meme en vie la majeure parlic dc 
leurs troupeaux quoiqii'ils ne leur fassent guere au point de provisions. 
Nous les avons trouvi^s au RTiig-Koul et dans la vallee de I’Ak-soii, cn aval 
ct en amont d’Akdach. Quou|ue la politique soil c^trangfcre i inea preoccu- 
pations, jc me permets cependant d’avoir une op'nion sur cc qu*on appelle 
en ce moment la ** cpicsiion ” du Pamir. Peut-^tre n'en est-cUe que plus ini- 
partiale. La demarcation des Pamirs, comme vous le dites avec beaucoup 
de rai.son, est ^^practically impossible and certainly unmaintainable/’ II 
n’y a pas de frontiere arbitraire tracefe en Iravers des Pamirs, — frontiferequi 
ne pent etre naturelle dans cc cas, — rc^sistant i la force des choses. Les 
Pamirs sont dans la sphere d'influence de la puissance du Nord, tout comme 
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Ics pelits dtats da Nord de Tliide sont dans celle de la puissance du Sud. 
Ccla r^sulte de la Topographic de la contr^e aiissi bien que de T^tat social 
des habitants, des lois, de Tcxpression de la solidarite ethnique. 

II n’y a pas de chinoiserie de Kashgar ou de Pekin qui puisse k la 
longue se maintenir en travers de cette loi “naturelle.” Je ne comprends 
meme pas comment cette rencontre du Capitaine Younghusband avec le 
Colonel lanoff, a pu donner lieu h cet acces de ‘‘ nervosisme — pardonnez- 
moi le mot, mais il est caracteristique — de la jjresse anglaise. Je suis 
persuadtJ que si les deux grandes puissances, en marche rune vers Tautre 
en Asie centrale, au lieu d'etre s^parees par des etats d’une puissance en 
somme anodine, avaient une fronliere commune, la paix et la stabilite 
seraient plus assurees que lorsque ces petits totals, intriguant pour ou contre 
Tune ou Tautre, peuvent a chaque instant susciter des com])lications re* 
tentissantes. 

** Je vous demande pardon de cette digression qui ni’a etc suggeree par 
la derniere partie de votre inieressante lettre au /W/, et comme 

Topinion que j’exprinie est de celles qu*on nc partagera pas, elie me revieir 
dra entierc.” 

It will be seen from the subjoined letter from Mr. Littleoalk that he 
has not been so fortunate, as i)r. Cvipus supposes, in seeing large Kirghiz 
encampments during his crossing the Pamir from north to south. As for 
the word ‘‘ Pamir,*’ Dr. Pellew’s comparative vocrbiilary of Yarkandi, Kir- 
ghiz, Wakhi, Serikoli, and Kalmac, confirms Dr. Leitner’s interpretation of 
“ plateau.” 

** We passed long stretches of country, in one instance south of Lake 
Karrakol, fifteen or twenty miles, where 1 don’t think it is any exagge- 
ration to say there was not a particle of vegetation of any kind. Of course 
my remarks are confined to the parts we visited, which you might term 
the backbone of the I\unir system. I have no doubt whatever to the 
west, where the ground sli elves down to the Oxus, and you have a small 
elevation above the sea, that there the conditions of life are much more 
favourable. With the exception of an encampment of about a dozen Jourts 
on the Alichur, the only others we came in contact with were one Jourt 
fifteen miles east of Victoria Lake on the Great Pamir, and another Jourt 
on the Little Pamir ; nor do I think, from the extreme difiiculty we found 
.n getting grass for our ponies, that the country is capable of supporting a 
much larger population than it has at present. (There was an encamp- 
ment on the Murghab which we passed, but not within sight of.) ” 

Sr. George Littledale. 

Dr. Leitner replied as follows : — 

“I have not the least doubt that you have correctly described what you 
yourself have seen, but I am equally sure that Grambeheffsky and Capus 
are right as to what they have themselves investigated. Personally, my 
knowledge of the Gilgit and adjacent countries gives me ajiigh opinion of 
thetr fertility, and the variety and multitude of game. Had you gone to 
Hunza and Nagyr (I do not see the latter on your excellent map) you 
would not have complained of tlie scarcity of sport. See also Biddulph on 
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the subject. I was much distressed to hear what you had to tell us of the 
miserable condition of the Wakhis and Yasinis, whose language and legends 
I have studied, and whose physical beauty I admired.’* 

The map published by the Royal Geographical Society, in connexion 
with Mr. Littledale’s journey, although it does not repeat the error in that 
of Colonel Grambchkeffsky, of putting Hunza on the Nagyr side of the 
river, omits the name of Nagyr altogether. We infer from this, that even 
the information possessed by the Intelligence Department of the War Office^ 
whiclt is supposed to have supi)lied all it conveniently can to the Society, 
is still very defective, and we trust to be able to fill up its blank by the 
native itineraries in our possession. 

Mr. Robert MichelTs paper on Russian Cartography we have been 
compelled to postpone to next issue, as also others of great value and use- 
fulness, such as that of Prof. Abel on Philology, and that of Prof. Witton- 
Davies on the promotion of Oriental studies in England. Pasteur Fesquet 
has also sent a very interesting letter on his view regarding the affinities 
between the Shemitic and the Aryan families of language. Professor 
Lincke s invaluable Summary of Research in Assyriology, and his paper on 
the colonization of Assyria, will be ready in a few weeks. 

O run till Academy^ Woking, 

T)ie meetings of the Ac ademy, for the reading and discussion of j\apcrs, 
books, and collections connected with C)riental Research, or its application, 
or for the initiation of original inquiry, will be held every Saturday after* 
noon, between four and six o’clock, beginning with the first Saturdity in 
May. For partic ulars regarding membership, ajqdy to Secretary, Oriental 
Academy, Woking. Arrangements are in progress for the issue of re- 
turn tickets to Memi)crs or visitors for single fares, at the Waterloo Station 
^lain Line ticket offices. 

Mr. C. H, E. Carmichael, Congress Medallist, the eminent Foreign 
Secretar>' of the Royal Society of Literature, has translated for our next 
issue Profe.ssor (i, Maspero’s admirable paper on ** Creation by liie Voice 
and the Ennead of Hermopolis,’' as also Professor E Amelineau’s Iden- 
tifications of Ancient with Modern Egyjitian Geography.** 

Professor E. (Wordier has largely added to the excellent Summary of 
Sinology wdiich he read before the last Oriental Congress. The Summaries 
of Research, in sixteen Oriental specialities will, we hope, be published by 
June next, and applications for them are now registered. 

The next Entrance, Proficiency, High Proficiency, and Honours Kxamina-^ 
lions of the Oriental University Institute in the Hebrew, Arabic, Per.Htan^ 
Sanscrit, Hindi, Urdu, and Panjabi languages will be held on and from 
the 1st August, 1892, Examinations will also be held in various branches 
of Arabic and Sanscrit literature, as also in Hindu and Muhammadan 
law, and in the Vaidak and Yunani systems of medicine. Intending candi* 
dates should register their names before the 31st March, 1892, for the 
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•subject or branch of the subject m which they desire to be examined, 
giving an account of their Oriental studies, and enclosing a fee of ^5, 
which will be remitted in the case of those Maulvis, Pandits, Christian 
■ministers, and Rabbis as cannot afford to pay it. 

Wc greatly regret being unable in this issue to publish a highly into*est- 
mg account of Dr. Karl Blind’s personal recollections of the great Trojan 
pathfinder, Dr. Schlioinann. 

Our Reasons for Studyin^e^ the East, By M. Berxardino Marti 
Mjxguez, Revue des Ramcs^ Paris. In speaking of the Congress of Orien- 
talists (to be held in Spain in 1892) the author aims higher than the often 
arid studies of Oriental scliolars. He reminds us that Orientalism has 
mainly influenced Occidental civilizations, especially the Greek and Roman, 
and even tlie first historical manifestations in Caul and Iberia. In Spain 
the East has affected its language, produced tlie sculptures of Sagonta, the 
monuments of Burgos and Carcena, the remaining wealth of the south- 
west of Spain, of Estremadura and Galicia, tlie ancient alphabet and 
treasures of Cordova, (hanada, Seville, Toledo, Sarago.'^sa, etc. Spain w.is^ 
therefore, the country suited above all others to celebrate the next Con 
gress ; and its (government is now doing all it can to jjresent to foreign 
scholars its own best men in the various Oriental specialities, including 
languages, religions, arts, customs, etc. 

M. Sergius Sloutsky, of the Imperial Archaeological Society of Moscow, 
has ftvoured us with the details regarding the contested two tablets in Dr. 
Blau’s Assyrian collection, the genuineness of which has been so fully 
established by the last (Oriental Congress, and which also present Jiiero- 
glyphic prototypes of some cuneiform signs. We trust to be able to pub- 
lish them, as also a resume of the controversy, now settled, in our next 
issue. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesa Chandra Nyayaratna, C.I.K., the eminent 
Princij)al of the Calcutta Sanscrit College, has most liberally promised to 
print and ])resent 500 copies of his Notes on the Modern Nyaya System 
of Philosophy ” to the Executive Committee of the last Oriental Congress, 
for distribution among its members. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

India. — The \’’iceroy’s autumn tour included Kashmir, 
Gwalior, Indore, and Bhopal. In each State he had some- 
thing to say in praise of native rule. Bhopal has again 
given a good lead in offering to merge all State troops, in- 
stead of a part only, in the Imperial Defence Corps, which, 
we note, is continually receiving fresh contingents. At 
Srinagar the Viceroy, after careful inquiry, restored to the 
Maharajah a part of his former power and position in the 
State, by giving him the Presidency of the State Council 
The late President, Dewan Rajah .\mar .Singh, is made 
Vice-I*resident, and a K.C.S.I., an honour well merited for 
his past services. I'he Viceroy has now returned to Cal- 
cutta, and with the Legislative Cf)uncil is again at ordinary 
work, d'he Ciovermirs of Bombay and Madra.s. and the; 
Lieut. -Governors of Bengal, the \.\\'. Provinces, and the 
Punjab, have also been on trairs, necessitat<;d by the .scarcity 
almost universal this year in India, The changes in the 
PIngllsh Cabinet have made the Hon, (L K. Curzon, L'nder- 
Secretury for India: he has a practical knowledge of the 
East. A sum of £ i,oo5 a year has Ix-cn sanctioned by the 
Secretary of .State for the musfaim of Economic Products 
of India, attached to the Imperial Institute — Mr. Roylc 
takes charge of it. A meteorological station has also been 
sanctioned for five years on the island of Miniery in the 
Arabian .Sea, and another in Kashmir. 

The Maharajah Holkar, finding 750 districts in arrears 
w ith revenue accounts, took vigorous steps to have a speedy 
settlement, and at an outlay of Rs. 35,000 has recovered 
Rs. 500,000 from 600 di.stricts. At Hyderabad we note 
an important memorandum, by Nawab Mchdi Hassan, on 
the legislation nece.ssary for the press ; and the report since 
1 886 of the bureau for regulating the residence and de[X)r- 
tation of the numerous Rohillas, who had thronged in, not 
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for the good of the country. The Mysore Representative 
Assembly met in the middle of October, under the Presi- 
dency of the Dewan Sheshadri Jyer. For the first time it 
was a duly elected body from the agricultural, industrial, __ 
and commercial interests. The budget was announced as 
being two lakhs over that of last year, which again had 
been eleven lakhs greater than that of 18S8 -89. There is 
a large surplus, the State is thriving in every respect, and 
has thus taken practically the lead in partly granting repre- 
sentative institutions to the peoj)le. 

A serious accident on the Nagpur railway resulted in 
thirteen killed and thirty-five wounded — nearly all soldiers. 

more uncommon accident was the derailing of a mail train 
near Trichinopoly by Dacoits, who robbed it of Rs. 10,000. 
Another accident is reported from Multan. The half-yearly 
reports of railways show a general increase of traffic. 

The report on jails giv'cs a total of 748 in India 37 
central, 300 district, and 401 local lock-ups, with 88, 000 
prisoners. The total numbers passed through the prisons 
in the last year were 476,316 : 23,353 females, and 452,931 
males. Per thousand of the population, the Buddhists and 
Jains were 3, Christians 1*7, Muhammadans o'9, Sikhs and 
Hindoos o'/- others cj-5. The Christians stand unenviably 
high. Government officially re|iorts that there is no reliable 
ground for thinking that lead exists in remunerative quan- 
tities in the Chota Niigpur district. Government announce 
a Commission to inquire into the land indebtedness of India. 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the Puiijab, andN.W. Provinces 
will send members. Sir C. Crossthwaite having declined 
the presidency, it has been given to Mr. Neil, the Judicial 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces. A sum of 100 lakhs 
of rupees has been granted for fresh railways for the coming . 
year. The study of the ' Russian language by Indian 
officials is to be encouraged by giving them facilities of 
leave to go to Russia at their own expense : if they pass, 
they will be paid f2O0 and a portion of their expenses. 

The ex- Maharajah of Manipur died on the 4th Decern- 
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ber. He had lately been ordered to remove from Calcutta, 
and was to have been paid 250 Rs. a month. The Mani- 
pur prisoners have reached the Andaman Islands and are 
putting in their time under the common rules ; their families 
have been removed to Sylhet. A battalion and a half of 
Gurkhas with two guns garrison Maniiiur, where road- 
making is being extensively undertaken. During the long 
minority of the child-rajah we shall not hav'e much to 
chronicle of Mani]>ur. The report of the Military Court of 
Inquiry has not been yet publisheil, but Captains Boileau 
and Butcher, first and second in command at Manipur after 
the death of Colonel Skene, have been dismissed from the 
service ; com^iassionate allowances, however, were granted. 

Major-General Sir George White, V.C., K.C.B., has 

been selected as the ne.\:t Commander-in-chief in India. .1 
large cavalry camp of exercise is assembling at .Migurh, 
while another for artillery is to be heUl at Muridki. Nine 
lakhs have been sanclionetl for the Rawul Bindee delence 
works, and those for Attock are to be at once begun. Here 
the prej>ar,itory surveys were madir, no less than tw'entj' 
years ago. The Samana range too is to be fortified, and a 
body of 200 militar)' police is being organized in the Hazara 
district. A determined effort is being made to lay before 
Parliament, in the coming session, through Mr. King, the 
grievances of the India .Staff t.'orps. Over 700 petitiijns 
had been despatched befv>re jiressurt: was brought to bear, 
to prevent more from following. The officers cfitnplain 
that they do not get a fair sh.ire of the higher offices of the 
service in India, and that altered circumstances in the ser- 
vices require a revision of the terms — 1 1, 20, and 26 years 
-- now fixed for theii promotions. They certainly have very 
good cau.se of complaint. A new ordinance for the Indian 
navy constitutes a grievance not much noticed in England. 
India has to pay her share towards the general ex[)enses of 
the navy for the privilege of being defended by a fragment 
of the fleet. This adds only two gun-boats and one torpedo- 
boat, while the assessment is between i o and 1 5 lakhs of Rs. 
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Australia, for about the same amount, gets 5 cruisers and 
2 gun and torpedo-boats, with other favourable conditions. 
The injustice to the Indian tax-payer is simply flagrant. 

India has had a very bad season, A cyclone swept over 
the Bay of Bengal early in November, causing much damage 
and loss of life. The pilot brig Coleroon was lost with all 
hands ; the Enterprise was wrecked in the Andamans, 
and out of its crew of 83, only 6 were saved, through the 
heroic conduct of some 30 convict women. On the island 
no less than 60 convicts were killed and 200 injured during 
the gale. The Indian tea season, for want of rain, has closed 
earlier, and the crop is smaller than was expected, but still 
is larger than that of last year. The Punjab cotton crop 
wi 7 / be a poor one, as also that of rice in Bengal. In fact, 
the output of the whole country is affected by the want of 
rain in most places, and the excessive rainfalls in others, as 
at Jharsi and Cawnpore. Distress has been general, and 
some places have endured the horrors of actual famine. 
Grain riots, as might be expected, have occurred, notably in 
the Punjab, Ajmere-Merwara, and twice at Kurnool. Both 
the British and native Governments have, however, been 
active in meeting the crisis. Relief works, of permanent 
utility, on lines and plans prepared beforehand, have saved 
thousands who would otherwise have perished. Outbreaks 
of cholera too have been reported from Trichinopoly, Bom- 
bay harbour, Ouettah, the Pishin and Kohat valleys, Pesha- 
wur, Lahore, and Meerut. 

Sayad Sir Ahmad Ali has made a successful tour to col- 
lect funds for the improvement of the Aligarh College. As 
an instance of Muhammadan generosity for educational pur- 
poses, we note that one small town gave Rs. 24,000, while 
their Highnesses Begum of Bhopal and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad have again contributed largely. 

The Imperial diamond case has reached the stage of 
the formal trial of Mr. Jacob. The Hyderabad jewel 
robbery case and Mr. Palmers claims are still undecided. 
Mr. J. P. Warburton, District Superintendent of Police of 
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Umritsur, has won his case for libel against the Lahore 
Tribune. The editor apologized, and the proprietor paid a 
large sum for damages. Mr. Warburton has taught a good 
lesson to papers of a particular class. 

An increased number of messages enables the Indian tele- 
graph to more than pay its way, notwithstanding a reduction 
of rates. The new year opens with a reduction in the Post- 
Office rates also, for books, printed matter, etc., to India, 
among other places. A return, to the end of June, 1890, 
gave for all India 137 spinning mills, with 3.^ million spindles, 
.and 25,000 looms, consuming fully 39 per cent, of the cotton 
output of India. Since 1 880, spindles had more than doubled, 
looms nearly doubled, and the number of hands more than 
trebled. 

We record with regret the death, during the quarter, of thti 
Right Mon. the Earl of Lytton, some time Governor-Gene- 
ral of India : t>f General Sir George W. G. Greene, Ii..S.C., 
who served with distinction in the .Scinde, I’unjab. and Mu- 
tiny campaigns ; of Mr. .Sergeant George Atkinson, the 
father of the Bombay Bar ; of the Right Rev. Michael 
Angelo Jacopi, O.C., Archbishop of Agra. The last had 
.served consecutively for fifty years, quitting India only once. 

The Amir of Afghanistan, after making a show of wishing 
to visit both India and liingland, has re.solved to stay at 
home ; while a St. Petersburg journal announced early in 
November that an Afghan mission to conclude an alliance 
with the Czar had already reached Bokhara, cn route for the 
former city. Report says he does not trouble about the 
Pamirs. His efforts to get on better terms with the mer- 
chants trading to Caubul have nc»t been successful, A cer- 
tain Russian called Ali-Khan — suspected of being the 
notorious Alikhanoff, and a spy — is said to be kept under 
surveillance in Afghanistan. (Early in September a sus- 
picious-looking Russian was deported from Bombay back 
to Russia by the Government.) Sirdar Umra Khan of 
Jandol wjis attacked by the chiefs of Lalpura, Nawaght, and 
Girdani, urged ^n, it was said, by the Amir ; but he beat 
the combine^' forces, and still holds his own. 
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The CiiYi.ON tea trade continues to extend. To W, Aus- 
tralia her shipments have increased from 1,582,823 lbs. to 
67,463,742 lbs. Her shipments include smaller quantities 
to China, India, Germany, and America. It is stated that 
large quantities of nickel and some uranium are to be found 
in the refuse of the Ceylon Plumbago mines, which, under 
the native system of mining, are not utilized. 

IkritMA. — -A rich vein of tin, giving as much as 60 per 
cent., has been discovered in the Mergui district. Famine 
has been raging in Upper Burma, especially in Yen, Chind- 
win, Yamathin, and Meiktila. In some cases the poor have 
been reduced to feeding on grass, roots, and leaves. Rain- 
making experiments have been tried, but with very partial 
success. Sir A. Mackenzie, with the sanction of Govern- 
ment, has established a military post at Kaijipoung Choung 
on the Mampoung River, at the border of Burma and China, 
where a Burmese post had existed before our occupation of 
the country. The Chinese mandarin first accepted the situ- 
ation ; and our ambassador at Pekin tried to obtain im- 
perial recognition of the fact, which would probably settle 
the delimitation question ; but China has ordered its troops 
not to yield. At Rangoon a statue was unveiled last month 
to Sir Arthur Phaire, the first Commissioner of Burmah, — 
the inaugurative speech being delivered by Bishop Bigandet, 
the veteran Pali scholar, a friend of Sir Arthur’s, and one 
of the oldest European residents of Rangoon. 

From we learn that Messrs. Murray and Campbell’s 
tender for the Korat railway has been accepted. The 
famine is reported to be severe in the Meikong valley. 
Attention is being drawn to the peculiar position of this 
country between British and P'rench territories, and there 
is talk about its necessary final absorption by one or other. 
Lord Cross found himself compelled to speak out on this 
subject when treating of the desire of England to see 
Persia and Afghanistan independent and prosperous. 

The Straits’ SETTLKMJiNT returns for the third quarter 
of this year, give for imports $31,500,000, being a decrease 
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of ten per cent., and for exports $30,000,000, an increase 
of five per cent. The Imperial Defence Subsidy is causing 
great dissatisfaction. From the Philippine Islands comes 
news of the final suppression of the rebellion in Mindanao. 

In the Island of Niphon, especially in its southern 

parts, has been ravaged by a fearful earthquake. It was 
attended with subsidence of land, fissures in the earth, the 
splitting in two of the top of the sacred mountain P'usi- 
yama, an eruption of the volcano Nagusiin. Many bridges, 
roads and railways have been damaged. The towns of 
Hyogo, Ogaki, Nagoya, and Osaka suffered heavily. No 
less than S,ooo arc reported as killed, and io,ooo injured ; 
and 84,000 houses as destroyed and 22,000 as damaged. 
The returns of the Japanese cotton mills show great 
progress since 1.888, Their number has increased from 19 
to 30: the spindles from 83.360 to 300.459. The returns 
for last year give the total revenue at f 22,^62,216; the 
exports at 58 1,322, — the imports at ,;:^i 3,280,849, In 

Japan’s foreign trade, England is first ; then, a long way 
off, come in order, America. China, I'rance, and Germany. 
Of this trade, nearly So per cent, is done by foreign firm.s. 

Ciiiv-v. — In connection with the outbreaks we recorded 
last ([uarter, a Mr. Mason was arrested and tried by the 
British Supreme Court, and pleading guilty was sentenced 
to nine months’ imprisonment for smuggling dynamite, 
rifles, and ammunition for the Kolao Hui secret society — 
apparently a most inadequate punishment. Threats and 
fresh outbreaks against foreigners have kept up the un- 
fortunate agitation of the past, till even Japanese war 
vessels have had to be sent to China to protect Japanese 
interests. The indemnity already paid by China for 
damages is said to be 6co,ooo ttiels. Early in December, 
risings took place in two different districts of East Man- 
churia, but have been easily suppressed; not, however, till 
several hundred Christians had been slaughtered. Reports 
are, however, so conflicting and accounts so exaggerated 
that we refrain from giving details till w’e get better infer- 
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mation. A terrible fire at Hankow destroyed 1,500 houses, 
about 200 women and children being burnt. The conces- 
sion made by Lord Salisbury of a Chinese Consul at 
Hong Kong has been rendered nugatory by the absurd 
limitation of his exequatur to one year only : China very 
rightly declines to name a consul on such insulting terms. 

The Russell Surveying party have, with a loss of si.x 
men from the hardships of the service, finished a survey 
of great part of Alaska. At Vlodivostock Russia’s feverish 
activity is rapidly producing, as a counterpoise to Hong- 
Kong, a vast establishment : fortifications, barracks for 
10,000 troops, a military magazine, a naval arsenal, and 
large repairing docks. Her lieet there at [iresent consists 
of 6 specially selected cruisers, and several gun and torpedo 
boats. It is now terrorized by 14 convicts escaped from 
the Railway works. 'Fhe same world-disturbing restlessness 
has decided on erecting a continuous chain of fortifications 
all along the Russian frontiers, touching those of China and 
Persia ; — a line of forts from the Pacific to the Caspian. 

In Central Asia, the Amir of Khain, near the province 
of Khorassan, died in November, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son. In Phrsta a fanatic rising at Mazenderan 
was quickly and easily suppressed. The tobacco monopoly 
is causing much dissatisfaction and producing riots. The 
rcj)orted treaty between Persia and Russia is denied. A 
General Michael Pedrovich Theodorovich has passed 
through Persia to Gwadur in Beluchistan, 300 miles west 
of Karachi, to join 4 other Russian officers who are there. 
At Teheran Sir Prank Lascelles has replaced Sir H. 
Drummond- Wol (if as Ambassador. The Imperial Persian 
Bank, after paying all taxes, royalties, and other expenses, 
and carrying ;^3,o94 to the next account, has declared a 
dividend of 5 per cent. 

The rebellion in Yemen is still unsubdued, but the rebels 
seem quite content with being left in peace. The Turkish 
Governor is not strong enough to attack them. Damascus 
has suffered from a severe outbreak of cholera, which. 
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however, has at length subsided. A syndicate under 
Mr. Stainforth has projected a railway between Constanti- 
nople cind Bagdad, and the Sultan has the scheme under 
consideration : it is to be finished in nine years. Mean- 
while, there is a poor report of the Smyrna - Cassalia 
Railway. The rumoured French occupation of Sheikh 
Said, the south-western point of Arabia, is discredited. 

Kcyi’T is more prosperous than ever, and its exceptionally 
large crops of last year are surpassed this year — cotton lo, 
and cereals 50 jicr cent. Railway receipts hav’^e increased 
by f 200.000. and the Daira Sanieh gives a clear surplus 
of ;^50.ooo. The Budget surplus is ;^500,ooo. During 
the last three years, ^,^600,000 of taxation have been re- 
mitted, and no new taxes have been imposed, except that 
on European professional men, which yields only ^30,000. 
The new Penal Code has been approved by the Mi.xed 
Court; Ibrahim I'uad Pasha is Minister of Justice; a Native 
Court of Appeal is formed with .Achmet Balig as President: 
and the Legal College has been put under a P'rench Prin- 
cipal and four I'.nglish teachers, in the hope of producing 
good native lawyers and judges. Dr. (ireene Pasha, head 
of the Sanitation Department, has resigned from ill-health 
and is succeeded by Dr. Rogers Pasha. The Cairo drain- 
age scheme i)rogresses in sf)ite of French oj)position, which 
is just now the great evil in Egypt : even the very useful, 
if not necessary, inspection of chemists' shops had to be 
modified to soothe their sensitiveness. The Government 
and the Suez Canal Company have agreed to make a steam 
tramw’ay and a fresh-water canal from Ismailla to Port 
Said, pending the making of a railway ; the work will soon 
be finished. Several new discoveries of ancient monuments 
are announced at Aboukir ; and, among other explorers, Mr. 
P'linders-Petric is again at work at Tel-el-Amarna. M. 
Grebaut has refused <0 let the Exploration P'und work at 
Memphis ; and the pretext for this is false, as the contrac- 
tor who makes the so-called State excavations there is not 
a Government j^fficial but a wcll-known-Vandal. The P* 
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and O. Company have decided on giving^ up their Venice 
service ; and from the 15th January their steamers will go 
from Alexandria alternate weeks to Brindisi and Naples. 
Cheaper continental railway contractors have almost com- 
pletely superseded the English firms, which only a few 
years ago had quite a monopoly in Egypt. 

Sir C. Euans Smith is now H. M’s. Minister at Tangiers. 
In the interior of Morocco there has been some hard fight- 
ing between the Kabyles and the Moorish Arabs. In 
Western Africa the corpse of King Ja-Ja was delivered to 
his people and buried, with barbaric honours, in the presence 
of the new Commissioner, Col. Macdonald ; the demarca- 
tion of territory between the French and English has been 
accomplished ; a German punitive expedition in the Came- 
roons dearly purchased its success by the death of its leader, 
Lt. Graven rath ; and a new governor has been appointed 
over the Congo State. In the South, the census returns 
for Cape Colony has given the poi)u]ation at 1,525,224. 
Mr. Beck lias discovered some more remains like those at 
Zimbabye. Fort Victoria already is, and Fort Salisbury 
soon will be, in telegraphic communication with the world, 
Mr. Charles Rhodes, the premier, announced that the Eng- 
lish and Portuguese have decided on the coast railway, 
the surveys of which will be made within six months, when, 
if the latter decline to make the railway, it will be done by 
the South Africa Company, to which Lobengucla also has 
given full powers for the development of his country. The 
alluvial gold deposits seem to have been worked out by 
some ancient people ; but the gold reefs of Mashonaland 
promise good results as soon as batteries are provided, which 
Mr. Rhodes said would soon be sent up vid the coast. 
Extremely rich reefs have been found near Fort Victoria 
and along the Umzwezwe river. At Mozambique some 
Portuguese settlements have been attacked and destroyed 
by the Mafita tribe. The Delgado concessions, till now in- 
operative for want of money, have through Mr. Moreing 
secured English capital to ^150,000 ; and Colonel Machado, 
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who is friendly to the English, goes out as first Governor- 
General of the Company. Zanzibar has entered on a new 
phase — a regular Government, with (ieneral Matthews as 
President. Mr. H. Robertson has the Revenue department. 
Captain Hatch the Army and Police, Captain Hardinge 
the Harbour and Lights, Mr. Bomanji the Public Works, 
and M. ben Saif the Freasury. Accounts will be kept in 
English and Arabic. The Sultan is to hav'e an ainjde civil 
list, and a voice in all public expenditure, which must also be 
approved by the British Consul : good results .are expected. 
Emin Pasha, accompanied by Dr. Stuhlmann has gone to 
Wadilai, via Usangoro and Mwamba, and is said to have 
been enthusiastically welcomed by his former subjects. 9,000 
of whom are well armed. He has discovered a new river 
rising near the Tanganyika, and flowing into th<; Albert 
Nyanza. Having (juitted the sphere of (Lainan influence 
and gone into that of England, Gennany has j)rocIaimcd 
him a deserter and washed licr hands of him. Major 
Wissman is reported to be ill. and Count von .Soden 
has resigned. At Lganda trouble.s and rivalries between 
Catholics, Protestants, and Muhammadans continiur. Cap- 
tain Lugard is rej)orted to have repulsed the Muham- 
madan attack : but this unsatisfactory stale of affairs is 
tre.ated elsewhere. Captain J. R, S. Macdonald, Lieuts. 
Austen and Pringle of the R.E., and a staff of fifty Pathan 
assistants, have gone from India to survey the line of 
railway. 

We.st Indies. — A cable is being laid between the United 
States and the Bahama Islands, to be working in P'ebruary. 
Bermuda has been ravaged by a hurricane, which sunk the 
despatch boat J^tonccr. Returns from 'I’rinidad show a 
continu.'il growth of the trade with America in oranges, 
limes, and bananas ; and the revenue from the Pitch Lake 
has risen from .;ii^855 in 1881, to ;^26,744. The British and 
West Indian Alliance have asked Lord Salisbury to re- 
ceive a deputation to lay before the Government the chief 
grievances o^he West Indies in general. They regard (i) 
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the judges and administration of justice ; (2) the costliness 
of appeals; (3) the want of representation in the Legislative 
Councils. These at present consist entirely of ofiBcials and 
Crown nominees ; and the admission of an elective element 
from the best members of each race is urgently demanded. 
At St. Vincent these grievances have just culminated in a 
serious riot and a.ssault on the Governor. 

C.\NArjA. — 'rhis year's wheat-crop, the largest on record, 
has compelled the Millers’ Association to appoint a resident 
tlelegatc in England. The wheat-crop exceeds last year’s 
by 16,000,000 bushels, the oats by 22,000,000, and the 
barley by 500,000. Nearly 40 millions of eggs have been 
brought to England, and 369,880 barrels of apples. The 
number of horses exported to England has increased, some 
of them fetching as much as 100 gs. in London; but the 
cattle exports to England have slightly fallen, owing to 
div'crsion to the New York markets. The want of a fast 
line of steamers between England and Halifax is much felt, 
and it is a wonder why it has not long ago been supplied. 
Mr. Abbott has reconstructed his Cabinet, which may prove 
stronger than before. I'he Election Courts have un- 
seated 1 2 liberals and 6 Conservatives. The Scandals are 
not yet at an end. Some of the accused have escajDcd, as 
they .say in Italy, by the skin of their teeth; others not 
even so. Several are under arrest, or prosecution, or 
inquiry : the details of the unpleasant revelations are not 
inviting. The misunderstanding with Newfoundland about 
the prohibition of bait and fish to Canadian vessels con- 
tinues ; and as the Law officers have declared it to be 
ultra vires, the matter is e.xpected soon before the Privy 
Council on api)eal. The returns of the last three months’ 
trade show a falling off in imports, exports, and customs 
revenue in Canada. The reduction of the sugar duties 
alone is responsible for a fall of $105,406. 

Au.stralia. — The Messageries Maritimes are showing us 
how steamers should be run. Their Australien and Poly- 
it^sien liners run from Australia to Marseilles in 23 and 24 
days at a rate of 15^ knots, while our mail vessels take 35 
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days at the rate of 1 1 ^ knots. — Why ? The expedition fitted 
out by Sir T. Elder, composed of lo members Jieadetl by 
Mr. David Lindsay, to explore the country between the 
15th and 30th parallels S.L., has, after six months' absence, 
been heard of from Esperance Bay. Details are wanting ; 
but they report a general absence of water, which caused in- 
tense suffering. On the resignation of Sir II. Parkes, Mr. 
Dibbs formed a mixed ministry, depending for existence 
on the Labour party. This is already split into sections, 
and its vote is doubtful on all but labour (piestions. Mr. G. 
H. Reid heads the Opj)osition. but Sir If. Parkes retains 
the lead of the P'ederation party. As Mr. Barton has only 
joined the ministry with b'ederation as a sittc <jud non, this 
measure is sure t<5 pass. 

The South .Australian Railway Ciommissioners’ report 
shows an increase of in rccei{)ts, enabling them, 

after all disbursements, to pass ^^i75/.'50 to the general 
revenue of the country, d'hen: have been troubles between 
buyers anti sellt;rs of w'ool — tin; latter having to give way. 
The Northumberland Banking Ct'rporation has susjiendcd 
payment, and .some of it-> directors are uiuler arrest ; and 
other failures have followed. I'lic panic, however, has 
subsided, and several smaller houses, which had to close 
temporarily, have again resumed business. 

Mr. .See’s Budget announced a deficit of _;^5.S9,ooo for 
this year, but projfiiesicd a surplus next year of ;;^3 5^,000. 
The Opposition declare that both arc fictitiou.sly got up for 
party purposes. 'I'hc political outlook is not very bright. 
The Ministry have no sure majority ; and the Opposition 
has two heads — by no means concordant — in Sir H. Parkes 
and Mr. Reed. 'Phe colony is, however, more than solvent. 
The lion. Sir John Bray has been appointed Agent 
General for .South Australia, in place of the Hon. Sir 
Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., whose death we record with 
deep regret : we were often indebted to him for valuable 
information. The Tasmanian Budget shows a clear surplus 
and the colony is trying to raise a loan for its 
further iWelopment. V. 
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I. T/ie Melanesians ; Studies in their Anih 7 'ofoiogy and Folklore, By R. 
H. CoDRiNGTON, D.D. ; with Illustrations. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Tress, 1891.) Dr. Codrington has not only great experience in Melane- 
sian matters, owing to his long residence as a missiemary in the islands he 
descrioes, but he possesses the even rarer qualification of knowing where 
to seek for trustworthy information, the way to utilize it, and tlie strength 
to resist the temptation of first laying down a theory and then trying, to 
make facts fit into it. This book gives us a very trca.sury of information 
regarding the Melanesian Islands : their social regulations, including what 
has been aptly termed the system of Matriarchy, their social government, 
rules of inheritance and jiossession ; their sccict societies, mysteries, and 
r lubs; their religion and saciillces ; their prayers and curses ; their ideas of 
S[)irits, sacred jilaces and things. Dr. Codrington very rightly points out 
that strangers are apt to make mistakes from the imperfection of language, 
and the difticulty of explanation of unknown words, as exemplified in the 
case of the same word signifying, in Melanesian, Shadow and Soul, from 
which it does not follow (as he rightly says) that the Melanesians believe 
that men have no souls, or only material ones, or shadows. I fe [iroceeds 
in subsetpient chapters to give details of their ceremonies and customs at 
births, dining childhood, and at marriage, death, and burial. He touches 
on their aits and industries, dress, dances, music, and games. A chapter 
is given, under the head Miscellaneous,^ to cannibalism and other vices, to 
their astronomy, narcotic.s, numbers, measures, and modes of salutation. 
A set of seventeen original tales from the Melanesian group completes the 
work. We sincerely recommend it to our readers ; for it is full of matter 
simply yet pleasantly t(dd. Tlic mass of information conveyed is taken 
up and arranged in order; and instance is added to instance till each sub- 
ject is made clear to the readei. Not only will the anthropologist and the 
student of folklore find here a mine of materials for the selection of argu- 
ments and the siqipoit of theories, but the general reader too will have a 
very ])leasant picture of the course of life in these islands, which, till lately^ 
retained all their ancient quaintness of manners, customs, and beliefs, 
already fast giving way before the levelling tide of Western civilization. 

2. The History of Human Marriage, liy Ei>. lstkrm.vkcfc. (London : 
Alacmillan & Co.) The importance of this anthropological treatise can- 
not be over-c.stimatcd. Remarkable in an unusual degree are the patient 
and wide-reaching research of the author, the classification of his material,* 
and the general soundness of his deductions and conclusions. After stating 
his own method of investigation, which includes the showing of the errors 
of his predecessors, he successively treats of the origin of marriage, of a 
primitive human pairing .season, and gives a detailed criticism of the hypo- 
thesis of promiscuity : this foul aspersion of modern authors, as unfounded 
in facts as it is unnatural in theory, the author, we think, completely and 
satisfactorily explodes. Then follow interesting chapters on marriage and 
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celibac}*', on human courtship, on the means of attraction, and on liberty of 
choice. The origin of dress is attributed to the desire of attraction, instead 
of to the feeling of shame or modesty. Next follows a criticism and partial 
rejection of Mr. Darwin’s theory of sexual selection, in the course of 
which the author treats of typical beauty. Subjected to tlic ordeal of com- 
mon sense, the conclusions under this head seem as much in iiuMlms as 
those of Mr. Spencer and NTr. Darwin on the subject ; and but little advance 
is made towards a reasonable decision. After discussing the laws of simi- 
larity, our author treats of the intricate subject of the j)iohibition of marri- 
age among kindred, which he traces to a natuial reluctance to marry between 
those who dwell together, arising probably from the well-known principle, 
assucta non movcfit. The infliiences of affection, or love, and of calculation 
are weighed ; and the autlior goes on to consider the various kinds of marri- 
age — by capture, by puichase, by dowry, the one passing gradually into the 
other. '1‘hen come marriage ceremonies and rites, the different forms of 
marriage, the consideration of polygamy, leading to a review of the numeri- 
cal proportion of llie sexes. Monogamy and the duration of the marriage 
lie are next treated ; and a useful summary and index close the work. As 
our Reviews aim rather at informing our readers wlial they will find in a 
book than anticipating their reading by (quoting portions, we pass from tins 
description to a short ciiticism. The entire work shows, llirouglioiit, the 
trace of a grievous original hin. I'iiis is the supj)osition,- - much wiitten aiul 
talked about and accepted, but still a mere su[>po.’>ition, not even jjroved, 
much less demonstratcch — tliat the human races are desc ended from some 
apedike progenitors.’^ 'I’his view, assumed throughout the t)ook to be abso- 
lutely true, vitiates and taints the entire discussion ; for it takes the author 
to the lowest forms of savage life fur the origin of the marriage relations : 
one may as well hope to find the true origin of knighthood and chivalry 
among the head-hunting Dyaks of llornoo, or of I'reemasonry in the absurd 
secret mummeries of the Melanesians. It is strange Uiat men should go 
to the most debased human tribes to find llie origin of marriage, instead of 
reasoning on it from the nature of man, wliile tliey reject the evidence of 
the universal human race regarding its origin by creation, and stiive to [)rove 
by anatomical discussions that it proceeded from “some ape like progeni- 
tors.^’ Besides this defect of principle, we must also say that the author is 
far more, successful in destroying the assertions of other writers, which, on 
the subject of human marriage, are often based on the most flimsy struc- 
tures, than in building up sound theories of his owm. lie not unfrequcntly 
falls into the very mistakes of hasty generaIi/.ation from partial or inconclu- 
sive evidence, which he justly condemns in others. An instance occurs at 
p. 34, where he hastily generalizes in favour of a primitive pairing season 
for man, at the beginning of summer or end of spring ; a conclusion against 
wliich stands the long gestation and lactation of the human babe. For be- 
lievers in the ape descent of man, this book is simply perfect, presenting a 
good solution of many interesting problems from this peculiar point of view. 
For others, it is still a great storehouse of classified facts, fair reasoning on 
which will lead, in many cases, to conclusions more reliable and principles 
nearer to the truth than the author has attained. Both classes of readers 
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will find it a systematic, wcll-discussed, and amply detailed work on a subject 
of high interest and importance, which is illustrated by the author with an 
elaborate mass of evidence from all countries, races, and laws. 

3, The Caliphate : its Decline^ and Fall, By Sir AVhr.LT am Muir, 
K.C.S.I. (London : The Religious Tract Society.) To traveise the little- 
known paths of Muhammadan History under the guidance of Sir William 
Muir is a pleasure. He has a thorough grasp of his subject, owing to his 
deep and diligent research, his extensive reading, and his sympathetic ap- 
preciation of Oriental matters, while he holds fairly the balance as an im- 
partial historian. His Biography of Muhammad was a pioneer work of 
immense value ; for it portrayed truthfully both the mm and his attend- 
ant circumstances and the influences which developed his character and 
stamped his work. The present volume may be considered a continuation 
of the History of Islam from the death of Muhammad to the fall of the 
Caliphate. His task takes him through various epochs, some of pure glory, 
others of fair action, and at the close, many of weakness and shame. Here 
is told the tale of liunian life — hona mixta 7 nalis -much as we find life else- 
where. Numerous are the examples of religious fervour, of disinterested 
attachment, of heroic self-abnegation, of wild daring and reckless bravery, 
of dogged perseverance, of charming simplicity. But there are deeds of 
blood, and acts of cruelty, and shameful crimes. No matter what one’s 
faith may be, no man can withhold the meed of praise deserv’ed by Mu- 
hammad's immediate successors, Abubekr and Omar 1 . The character of 
the former, simjdy though it is sketclied at pp. S4, 85, is sketched by a 
master hand, and sliows the man to the life ; and the satne impartiality 
puts in the light and shade, as it is deserved by each of the successors to 
the Caliphate. .Several are dismissed with a bare line or two ; but it was 
all they deserved. Tor, as Sir VV\ Muir leads us through the Ommeyad line 
to the Abbassides, there is le.ss of good and more of evil ^ iih each advanc- 
ing stej). As the first fervour of Muhammadanism cools beneath the deluge 
of the spoils of Asia and Africa, there is less to admire and more to blame 
in tlie history of the Caliph Ue. The same class of men no longer come 
to the front ; and under unfit rulers the people become bad, and in their 
turn react ui)on the character of their chiefs. This part of universal history 
as comparatively a sealed book to the ordinary English reader ; and he will 
find much that is quite new, strange, and perhaps seemingly incredible. He 
will see, for instance, his old friend the Haroun al Rashid of the Arabian 
Nights, stripped of the glorious robes in which the imagination of the name- 
less author of those enchanting tales had enveloped him, and jiresented as 
by no means a very good Muhammadan, or a great ruler, or even a just 
man. Sir William is a careful writer. He depends mostly on Arabian 
records ; but these lie sujiplements, wherever it is possible, from Byzan- 
tine and other sources, reasons on them, and gives also the results of pre- 
vious Occidental research on his subject. Mere talcs he avoids ; we look 
m vain for that of the destruction of tlie great Library of Alexandria, with 
others just as apocryphal. To our eyes the book is marred by its last 
chapter — a summary in which the author very needlessly thrusts in a com- 
parison of Christianity and Muhammadanism. Muhammadanism is six 
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centuries younger than Christianity ; and though we are not admirers oi 
the former, we recall to mind what Euroj^e, though Christian, was six 
centuries ago. Before we can dare to yet talk about the tree being known 
by its fruit, we should, like the fablCvl Haroun, walk the streets of our 
Christian cities by night — London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, New York, Paris, Vienna, Rome — why multiply names? We 
commend this book to our readers, as a clear, full, and just liistory of a 
very eventful period in the life of the human race, several of the results and 
effects of which survive fully till now, and seem still endowed with a vitality 
that may at some future date make another mark on the annals of lime. 

4. Clyde and Straihuairn {Rulers of India Series'S, By M ajok-Gknki^ at* 
Sn: O. T. Bcrnk, K.C.S.I. (O.xTord : The Clarendon Press.) This new 
volume of a most interesting series, from the pen of a con»petcnt author, 
fully maintains the high reputation justly earned by its predecessors. Its 
pages are equally divided between the two great soldiers whose liistory is 
here related. General Burne is a good narrator, fair and impartial, who, 
wliile he dwells on all that is good of his heroes, is neither blind to their 
faults nor silent as to their mistakes, tliough he is even then delicate in his 
censure and sparing in his blame. 'This is well exemi>lified in the first half, 
which treats of T.ord Clyde's career in India during the trying times of the 
Mutiny. While narrating the operations which Sir Colin (/amp])cll con- 
ducted personally in Oudh and Rohilkhund, we are sh^^iwn pretty plainly the 
truth, which less conscientious writers have overlaid \vitli undue praise, 
that grave defects occurred and serious l>iiinders were made. 'I’he over- 
careful attendance to red-tape rules and supposed .scientific strategy, which 
prevented an exhdiition of the energy and tla.sh required on the o< casiem, 
arc knowm to ha\e been due as inu<*h to Sir (John's thief of the staff, after- 
wards Lord Sandhurst, as to that leader himself. 'I'he retreat from Luck- 
now in the teeth of Out! am 's advice, — the sliackling of that “ Bayard ot 
India "by an e.xpress cut-and dried otdcr*‘nol to lose one man,’ which 
allowx^d the rebels to escape from Lucknow and flood the country, — llie 
bootless marchings and countermarchings of large bodies of troops, w ithout 
decisive results, — all show that the rebellion might have been more easily 
and .S])eedily suppressed in those districts, had fate given the command in 
chief to an abler general, though there could not be a better soldier, than 
Sir Colin. But then during the Mutiny, few of the men in high power and 
authority distinguished themselves for great ability pr vigorous action. 'I’hese 
w^ere 'qualities then oftener displayed by new men and subordinate officers. 

In the second part of the book we have a man of a very diflerent stamp 
in Sir Hugh Rose — I.ord Slrathnairn, wlioso dashing and successful cam- 
pain in Central India is very pleasant reading indeed after the liistory of 
the Oudli operations. It gave the coup de grace to the Mutiny, and helped 
Sir Colin to end his own campaign in a success which might otherwise 
liave been long postponed. . Our author docs not fail to note that Sir 
Hugh Rose’s brilliant work did not receive from the British nation that 
meed of either praise or reward to wfliich all competent critics hold it to 
have l>een eminently entitled. If there be a defect in this book, it is one 
common to the whole^series — that of giving only too briefly the careers of 
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t]ie Rulers before they went to India. It would be more pleasant to the 
reader to have these not uneventful parts of their biographies more fully 
noticed. The concluding two chapters are of great interest. One incul- 
cites the lessons of the Mutiny, and the other treats of the subsequent 
re-organization of the Indian army. This latter part needs to be more fully 
treated ; and as the author, from his long Indian and military ex]>erience, is 
most competent to do it justice, we trust that a second edition will give a 
more detailed account of what has been and is being done to make the 
Indian army a fit weapon for the defence of the Indian Empire. We ven- 
ture to repeat to the enterprising Publishers, that tlie map they prefix to the 
volumes of this series is singularly inappropriate, as it does not contain the 
names of jdaces where either battles were fouglit or fortresses stormed. 
At p. 87, *'The Ravi/* is a misprint for “ The Rapti.** 

5. Half /Jours wiih Muhammad, liy Arthur N. Woi.lastox, C.I. E. 
(London : W. H. Allen Co.) Under a quaint and somewhat misleading 
title, Mr. Wollaston, of the India Office, gives a brief history of Mu- 
hammad, his successors and his followers, to the death of the last Imam, 
together with accounts of the belief, practices, and customs of Muham- 
madans, both Sunni and Shiah. He writes from an inde])endent and 
unprejudiced point of view, and he consequently finds much to praise and 
much aEo to blame, though the praise on the whole predominates. 'I'lie 
book contains nothing new, as the author himself is careful to tell us ; and yet 
the work is a new one, because it presents Muhammadanism to tlie general 
reader in a condensed and easily accessible form. Mr. Wollaston’s long 
residence in the JCast and his close study of its peoples enable him to 
do full justice to a religion only too often condemned on every point by 
Western writers, who forget that whatever may be its shortcomings, its stern 
monothei.sm lias done relatively good service to millions of the human race, 
d'he author clearly and fairly c.xplains the real doctrines of Islam ; and 
many will l>e surprised to find it so different in its beliefs and pra<'tices 
from what is generally supposed. 'Phe doctrinal parts of this book we 
have found to be the most pleasant to read ; for thougli the history of 
Muhammad and the Caliphs and Imams is accurately and briefly told, yet 
the narrative is marred by serious blemishes of style. Mr. Wollaston 
seems unable to get rid of the laboured phraseology of the “ .\nvvar-i So- 
hcli ” which he has so well translated ; and his style in consequence is stilted 
and turgid. This defect, in places, is so serious, that passages have to be 
read twice and sometimes thrice, before the author’s meaning dawns on 
the mind. Here and there the use of wrong adjectives gives rise to 
blunders, which in an Irishman would be called “ Bulls.” If the boQk 
reaches a second edition, an honour which its matter well deserves, we 
would recommend a thorough change of style. It would, among other 
advantages, save space for more items of information ; and would bring 
nearer to perfection what, even in its present state, is an invaluable contri- 
bution, in a popular form, to the history of a most important religious 
belief. As particularly interesting as they are carefully and accurately 
detailed, are lite chapters narrating how the Kuran was edited and the 
traditions conqiilcd, how the various sects arose, and how Sunnis and 
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Shiahs differ. Perhaps the author exaggerates the honours paid by the 
latter sect to the son-in-law of Muhammad : we certainly have never met 
a Shiah who went to such exaggerated lengths as Mr. Wollaston gives, 
though history tells ages ago of a few fanatics who held such views. This 
seems the only injustice done by the author to any of the numerous parlies 
of whom his work necessarily treats. 


NOTICES. 

The IJisiory of the Banzai jEttrofean Ke^imcnf, ]>y I/r.-CoL. P. R. 
Innes. (London : Simpkin* Marsliall & Co.) This is a hitherto unwritten 
chapter in tlie history of India; for though the ground tiaversed is tlie 
eventful record of the whole time of British power in that country till 1870, 
it treats the subject from a special ]>oint of \ie\v. It has evidently and 
naturally been for the auihor a labour of lo'-e : ami the task has been per- 
formed with caic, diligence, and skill. As a continuous and detailed 
record of the prominent part taken in momentous events by a ver) dislin- 
guislied, but till now not s ifticieiitly well-known cor{>>. it should occupy a 
high place among tine Histories of Regiments. We note with pleasuic the 
author’s impartial praise, wherever deserved, of the native armies and 
chiefs which tlie Regiment encountered and helped to overcome, in many 
cases not without the greatest efforts. C‘ul. Inne.'> note.s the many instances 
of excellent geneialsiiip, both in strategy ai'd tav tlcs, di^p;a>cd by the 
enemy, and the even more frequent gallantry aiid dogged reststaiu e of their 
troops, and tlie vigour and dash of their charges in the field, 'i'iiough not 
of great iin]>ortance, there are occasir»naI inac< uracies in details ; as, for 
instance, when ilu author echoes ilic opinion, now <[intc explode<i, that 
I/)rd llardinge %\as taken unpre[»ared by the Sikhs, in our fir^l war with 
them. 'I'hc flight, too, of our cavalry ami artillery from I'cto/.eshah is not 
noticed, in aji otherwise good description of that }>!o(K]y and indeci.sive 
battle. Some little injustit e, a*so, Ls done to the 3rd Royal European 
Regiment, already existing before the Indian Mutiny, in which it did 
important service, not sufficiently treated by (>ol. Innes. But as a record 
of the Regiment to which the author him^vclf belonged, l»is iustory leaves 
nothing to l>ede'jiieJ. 

The SpoiCsma if s Vade ineeum for the I/itnainyas, (London : Horace Cox 
& Co.) 'Lius is a thorough .s|jortsmaifs hook, the aiulior’s identity being 
but slightly veiled under the reversed letters of his regimental nickname. 
f>ne half is devoted to a detailed description of the reciuireinents of a 
s])ortsman’s kit, for the regions of the Indian mountain ranges ; and here 
the griff will find mudi that will be of service to him to study and to act 
upon. The author is a reliable guide, and considers nothing too trivial to 
touch upon, whi^ h his experience has proved to be useful. The second 
half of the book contains the relation of some of his own sporting adven- 
tiires, after Ibex and Markhor, Bear and Barasing, and other game not 
always easy to find or to bag. These arc told modestly ; and there is a 
very refreshing absence of those “tall tales” of preternatural bags of 
im|;>ossible game, which arc sometimes heard of at the mess table and the 
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camp fire, and occasionally get even into print The author shows his 
thorough sportsmanship in his firm resolution of going only after one kind 
of game at a time, and in his undeviating decision not to kill, except when 
worth the while for really good ‘‘spoils of the chase.” How different from 
ilie reckless slaughter of unripe game at other hands ! As we turn over 
these spirited pages, weive again the days of our youth, and see, in imagi- 
nation, the familiar tenlon the breezy hills. 

Some Interesting Syrian and Palesiiniaii Inscriptions, By J. Rendet. 
Harris. (Cambridge and London : C. J. Clay & Sons.) This little work 
of only thirly-five pages contains tlie author’s remarks on some inscriptions 
(most of them w’ell known before, as he does no fail to tell us) which he 
copied during his tour in Palestine and Syria, in 1888 9. Very fevv of 
them are of much historic or general interest, though their value to the 
professional archicologist may be great. The first, from a handsome 
.sarcot)hagas, traces, but by no means proves, a connexion between the lady 
for whom it was made and the Claudius Lysias of the Acts of the Apostles. 
The second, regarding the Tenth Legion, is of greater interest, and is also 
treated at greater length. The last is an account of a forged inscription, 
which is amusing from more than one point of view. There arc three 
pages of illustrations, exceedingly well e.xccuted. The work is scholarly ; 
and the learned author’s guesses, sometimes on slight foundations, are 
deserving of consideration. If they do not always convince, they show, 
at least, great ingenuity. 

Our Antipodes, By (». Verscuuur ; translated by Marv Daniels. (Lon- 
don : Sami)son, J.ow v'i: Co.) 'J'Jiis is a lively, chatty, and agreeable, though 
in some respects, })erhaps, a superficial description of a leisurely visit to 
Australia, lasmania, New Zealand, Tiji, New Caledonia, Brazil, and tlie 
J.a Plata, 'i'he translator’.s part is excellently done, so tliat one hardly 
realizes that he is reading a Frenchman’s book. It is well illustrated. 
I'he author ]»aiticiilarly details the worst features of Frencli administration 
in the Colonies, and especially the al>surdly generous treatment of convicts. 
We can only hope that it will create attention in the proper quarter, and 
lead to mucli-necded reforms, the want of which has biiherto marred one 
of the fairest countries in the Southern waters. Since the publication ot 
the book, the author’s prognostications have been fulfilled regarding both 
iirazil and the Argentine Republic, in the expulsion of the lOmpcror, Dorn 
Pedro, and of the financial collapse — it is to be hoped only a tempora»‘y 
one — at Buenos Ayres, A good portion of the work is given to a 
description of these two countries, though how they are included in the 
“Antipodes ” of either France or I^ngland, does not appear. The author, 
who loses no o]iportunity, and often creates one, of telling us how far and 
wide he has travelled, allows nothing to escape his vigilant and experienced 
eyes ; and \iis frequent comparisons of men, places, and things are very 
agreeable. One of the most amusing, is that between the geographical 
knowledge of a little aboriginal schoolboy and that of a French Post- 
master, much to the credit of the former. 

The Life and Times of Joseph in the Light of Egyptian Lore. By the 
Rev. H, G. Tomkins, (lx)ndon : The Religious Tract Society, 1891,) 
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Josepli is described but briefly in the Scripture, yet the terse and incisive 
narrative gives us tlie man, from boyhood to death, in vivid outline; and 
it is jxiinting the lily to add to the picture. Egyptian Lore might do some- 
thiiig, however, by fixing his exact epoch amid tlie difl’erent dynasties, or 
by giving us details of his administration, or by furnishing a flt back- 
ground in the description of ancient Egyptian 'nners and customs of 
life. Our author reaches the 3 rst i)age before we hear of Egypt at all. 
The precise dynasty and king are left as indeterminate as before, exce[)t 
for one guess, and a ratlier unwarranted deduction from an inscription 
mentioning a famine met by a local governor from his accumulated stores 
of grain. Nothing is added to the Ihblical account of Joseph’s administra- 
tion. Not enough is made of what is really known, to put vividly before 
the reader the manners and customs of ancient KgyiUian life in general. 
Though otherwise full of important information, the book in consequence 
is rather tiisappointing. 'Lhis is lUit entirely iheTauU of the author, whose 
acquaintance with all that can ilirow side-lights on Scripture Hist^ary is evi- 
dent at every page of his ]>leasant book. It is due also to the want of 
material. Many more di.M'<neries must vet be made before Egypt i;ur lore 
can throw any real ligla on the life and times of Joseph. 

The Ilindit-Kth, llyClhNnnAi 1 ). MAciNrvKK. (London: \\\ lllack- 
wood Sons.) A well-got-u[> and well-written account of many a jdcasant 
trip, full of adventure, among various parts of the great Himalaya moun 
tains, by a veteran sj)ortsman wiio wiel Is e<jually well both rifle and pen. 
Its only defect is, ]>erlKtp's the lateness of its pmblicilion, as several .adven- 
tures go up to tile years before the Indian .Mutiny, 'i'iie lover of nature 
and the follower of sjiort v.ill nnd equal pleasure in (icneral Maclnlyre*s 
(>ages, many of wliich show descriptive poAcis of no common order. We 
recommend it as a book both pleas.int and instructive to read. 

The Chinese ShhA'i/.x, er /W/n\ 'i'ranslatefl by tlic Ri:v. J. 

Jknnini;-,. (London: (Icorge Koulledge iv Sons.) 'Hiese simple but very 
interesting ])oems, which were old in the daxs of Confucius, and were 
** edited’' by him, arc very pleasantiy put into ICnghsh verse by a very com 
potent Chinese scholar. They serve io shoxv that liuman nature was much 
the same as now in tliose remote ages ; and that Chinese culture already 
existed in an advanced stale. Many of them are full of patho.s, nearly all 
have some charm ; and the tran^daior has taken every pains to make his 
version attractive. 

The La/id the Lamas; /•, Trar^eA iit Jhihet. liy W. R, Roc khili^ 
(London : W. H. Allen Co.) d'his is a well illustrated and painstaking 
account of a journey tiirougli practically unknown lands, by a traveller 
who had carefully prepared lumself for the task by a study of both the 
Chinese and 1 hibetan languages. 'Fhough he failed to reach Lhassa, 
which was the object with which he started, he has given a ve?y interesting 
and detailed account of tlie parts he traversed, and of the people he 
sojourned uith. All liis space is given to these subjects ; and it is refresh- 
ing to find so liiUe devoted to complaints of his own sufferings and troubles: 
a common fault in iravelltTs. As a book of information on men, manners, 
and the country, it will l)|| found of great service; and the itineraries at 
the end are especially - 4 seful, 
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The Life a fid Tetrehiiiji^s of Muhammad ; of\ the Spirit offs/dm. By Svki> 
Amik Au, C. I. K., Judge of the High Court, Calcutta. (I^ondon : W, II. 
Allen & Co.) AV"e wish to deal leniently with this book, because its object 
is a good one — to make better known to the West the religion of Muhammad,, 
and its author is a cultured Indian gentleman of great learning and wide 
reAding. The work, h^jj^ever, docs not attain the high level of those of Sir 
W. Muir or others that have been noticed by ns. The author represents 
an ideal, rather than existing, Islam. He repeatedly shows partiality, and 
bis history is not correct ; while his continual, and often unjust and inaccu- 
rate, fault-finding with Christianity, Judaism, Brahminism, Buddhism, — in 
fact with everything that is not his own special form of belief, — disfigiifes 
his pages to a lamentable extent. 'I'his wc .should like to see changed ; 
and in place thereof, the author would improve his cause by quoting, at as 
great length as he can, the Koran proofs for a spiritual Heaven, and similar 
contested points, as he has so fully done on matters admitted by all. 

/’///. By Lord Roskulry. (London: Macmillan Co.) A well- 
written, impartial, accurate, and full account of one of the eminent statesmen 
of ICngland. Wc turn naturally to note Lord Rosebery’s account of the 
Union, and find him, — Avhat his present political chief is not, — just to Pitt. 
In comj)aring the Lnion of ICngkind, respectively, with Scotland and Ire- 
land, the author somehow forgets that the)' resembled each other very much 
in the extensive bribery which attended both : Lockhart gives the sums 
paid for the Scotch Union. Our readers will find Lord Rosebery’s book a 
more than usually attractive volume of a good and useful series. 

7hi\fSiphy, Buddhism, and the Signs of the End. By (k II, PiiMiiF.K, 
M.A, ((.ondon : H odder & Stoughton.) We had expected great things in 
this book, from it.s taking title. Wc regret to say that we have found it a 
most confused mess of 'I'licosophy, Buddhism, Braliminism, some other 
'isms, and Christianity : the author’s knowledge of each of them is about equal. 

Boi'sie's JJebraico-Provencalcs du Rituel Israelite Comiadin, tradnites et 
transiriies far S. M Dom }\'dro II, L Alcantara, Empercur du BtisiL 
(Avignon : Seguin i'lerc.s. ) 'This little book gives four quaint ihoveni^al 
Jewish Hymns in Hebrew characters on one page, and a French translation 
opposite. His Majesty, a ripe Hebrew and Arabic scholar, has retained 
the original intermixture of Hebrew and Provenc^al ; tiie latter tongue 
given in italics, amid the French of a translation, simple like these hymns, 
and very accurate. 'Fhe last is Chaldaea Provenc^al, turned into the 
latter tongue. Alas ! the hand that, aided by Dr. Seybold, prepared this 
work for the press, is now cold in death ; and we take this opportunity of 
presenting our tribute to the memory of the conscientious ruler, the suc- 
cessful philanthropist, the diligent scholar, the calm philosopher, and the 
blameless and good man, who, leaving an imperial throne to which he was 
an honour, amused bis leisure in study, leaving us part of the results in 
these sixty pages, published only a few days before he went to his rest. 

Turning from grave to gay, in one of his many easy and eloquent pas- 
sages, M. Genkauios, at a recent meeting of the Royal Society, referred to 
ihe praise of ** a great poet who was also the brother of an earl” He has 
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now given us a specimen of indignant sarcasm against those who would 
degrade so-called Modern Greek to ‘‘a vernacular bow-wow/^ in a brilliant 
introduction to Mrs. Edmonds* translation oi^^The Autobiography JCabo- 
kotreneSy the Klepht and the Warrior: Sixty Years of Peril hnd DaringP 
{London : T. Fisher Unwin.) Suffice it to say that M. Gennadios, himsell 
a type of the versatile and patriotic Greek, vindicateiTthe successful attempts 
made by his fellow-countrymen to render their .Eolo-Doric dialect of An- 
cient Greek worthy of the highest literary expression, in spite of the mis- 
taken advice of friends like Lord Strangford, who would prevent it drawing 
from its natural source, its ancient culture as adapted to modern require- 
ments. The same mistake has been made in India, where, instead of im- 
proving the vernaculars by the cultivation of the elegant Persian and of the 
profound Arabic or Sanscrit, first Persian was abolished as a language of ^ 
Courts and then Arabic and Sanscrit were put aside, nominally in order to 
make room for the vernaculars. Once the vernaculars were deprived of their 
natural sources of improvement, they, in their turn, are making way for the 
pigeon-English or the romani/.ed Urdu or Hindi, that will ever keep the 
natives from developing their own indigenous civili2ati(>n. Not so the 
modern Greek ; none so lowly as not to give his all, if need be, for instruc- 
tion in Ancient Greek, and, therefore, we have a race that, fighting for its 
independence and inherited culture under heroes like Rolokotroncs, is 
ever able to have a hlomer to its Achilles and historians of its progress like 
M. Gennadios. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

We beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the following works, Reviews of 
which, crowded out of this number for want of space, wc hope to give in 
our next. 

I. A Memoir on the Indian Snrocys^ 90. By C. E. D. Br.ACK. 

(Piiblislied by the India Office, 1891.) 2, Life in Ancient Pgyft ami 

Assyria, From the French of Prof, G. Maspkro. (London : Chapman 
and Hall.) 3, Egypt under thr fharaohs. By Hkinurk k 13ku<;slh Bi-.y. 
(London : John Murray.) 4, Pharaohs^ Feiiahs^ and Explorers, By Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards. (London: O.sgood, Mcllvaine Co.) 5. Schlie- 
man's Excavations. -(London: Macmillan iSc Co.) 6. The Philippine 
Islands, By John Foreman. (London : Sampson Low & Co.) 7. Vn 
Viaggio a Nias. By Elio Modigliani. (Milano : Fratelli Treves.) 

We have also received : — i. Im Civilta Caitoliea, Rome : Alessandro 
Beffani. 2. Le Polybiblion, Paris : Boulevard St. (rennain. 3. The Con^ 
temporary Revietv, (London: Isbister & Co. ) 4. Journal of the Royal 

Colonial Institute, London. 5. The Missionary Review, (New York and 
London : Funk & W'^agnalls.) 6. The Scottish Geographical Society's 
Magazine. (Edinburgh ; T. and A. Constable.) 7. La Revue Generals, 
(Bruxelles.) La Revue d^s Revues. (P^ris.) 9. The Hindu Magazine; 

A new publication. (Calcutta: The Excelsior Press.) 10. El Balittln 
de la Sociedad Geografea de Madrid, ii. Tung Pao : Archives pSsur 
P Etude de lAsie Orientale, par MM. les Professeurs: Gustave Schlcg^ v 
Henri Cordier, (Lejle ; E. J. BrilJ, etc.) - 
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IS TURKEY PROGRESSING ? 

Europe has been so much imbued with erroneous ideas on 
the general condition of affairs in Turkey, that the question 
which forms the title of this article would hardly seem open 
to any answer but a negative. Western people are accus- 
tomed to consider Turkey as a barbarous land full of all 
sorts of horrors; the Turks themselves as an uncivilized 
)>eople, without any capacity for entering on the path of 
European nations, and the Turkish Government ’as a 
mixture of ignorance and fanaticism, capable of any misdeed 
that can be imagined. The most extravagant ideas about 
Turkey find credence in a Public that has no other source 
of information than the Press, which in many cases is, un- 
fortunately, wanting in original information, and sometimes 
lies in the hands of persons to whose interest it is to 
prevent the truth from becoming known, and thus, in both 
ca^es, only contributes to increase the false and sensational 
ideas already prevailing in Europe. As the logical con-r 
sequence of these unfounded notions, Turkey is judged ^is a », 
state condemned to perish sooner or later ; even its rights 
to independence and self-defence -are sometimes denied, 
and the gloomy title of “sick, man,” an invention of ' 
Tiiirkey’s worst foes,, is received by her truest but ignc®ant 
inehds a bappy expression to describe the actuad state of 
in thk counti:3i’. Tie prevalence of the^ffc&Tste kltea^ ; 

,« SEwgs. ' voL wi.; ■ 1'.; ■' ’ 
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about Turkey, so Iltde in afccor^iic^ with the genital good 
s^e and truth-searching qualities of the English Public, 
makes it a necessity to show in a brief and concise nummary 
the amount of progress affected in Turkey since first; ,t^e 
period of reform set in, and more especially during the 
reign % His Imperial Majesty ‘Abdul Hamid II. It will 
be seen by this summary that the “sick man" is, not so 
very near his grave after ail, and that the “ unspeakable 
Turk ” is not so much a disgrace to the civilized world as 
must have .been thought when that phrase was first 
launched. 

The vast amount of progress made by Turkey during this 
present century is especially apparent when the present 
state of public instruction in that country is compared with 
what existed in former times. Until the beginning of this 
century the organization of public instruction was very 
defective and unsystematic. In those days there were but 
two kinds of schools, viz., the Elementary “ Mahalleh " 
(ward) schools, where only the reading of the Kordn with 
the principles of the Mussulman religion were taught, and the 
“ Medressehs " or higher schools, where a kind of scholastic 
education, comprising Arabic, Commentaries on the Kordn, 
the Sayings of the Prophet, Mahommedan Law and Jurispru- 
dence, Literature, Physics, and Philosophy, was given to the 
students. These “ Medressehs " were especially created for 
the training of the “ ‘ Ulemas” who afterwards were to occupy 
the religious and judicial and some municipal posts ; many 
civil functionaries, however, also acquired, in their ranks; the 
degree of instruction attainable at the time. In this system 
of teaching there was little room for the exact sciences, apd 
technical instruction was totally wanting. Private insti^- 
tion cert^nl^ supplied, in some respects, the . ^ 

material and positive learning ; but the mass ofthe pi^ie 
1%-ere very much waftting in general information^ aai^ -if 
Turkish literature made considerable progress amo^ t6e 
.‘ higher classes, little was madi^ m the propagarioii dP 
swmific knowiflige. 
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Military reforms under Selim 111, and. Mahmoud II. 
neces^tated the creation of some institutions for teaching 
the hiilitaiy and medical sciences, and thus the High Military 
CoHegCi /' Mekt^bi Harbieh,” the, Artillery and the MUitarj? - 
Medical Schools, were created. In addition to thisi^^lda- 
dieh " schools, to prepare pupils for the instruction g^en ip 
these newly-created institutions, were inaugurated in Con-, 
stantinople and the chief towns of the seven army corps, 
Mahmoud 11. founded also a Naval College where the’ 
English language was, and is yet, taught besides Turkish. 
XKese four institutions are still existing, and the H^ieh 
school includes a special section for the higher education and 
training of Staff officers. They contain, together with their 
“ Idadieh” or preparatory schools, nearly 10,000 students. 
The Military Medical school has also a section for the 
instruction of veterinary surgeons. 

Under the reign of Sultan ‘Abdul Mejid, the father of 
His Majesty the present Sultan, serious attempts were 
made, to institute throughout the Empire a regular system 
of instruction, and, jp consequence, schools called “ Rush- 
dieh,” where Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and the elements of ' 
the necessary sciences are taught, were created l?y hundreds 
in the' capital and the provinces. 

The Egyptian, Cretan, Montenegrin and Syrian diffi- 
culties, and the Crimean War and other events of the two , 


reigns of ‘Abdul Mejid and ‘Abdul ‘Aziz prevented Turkey ; 
from making much ‘ advance in intellectual development* 
The i^gn of ‘Abdul ‘Aziz saw the creation of another kind 
of “ Rushdieh ’’ schools under military supervision. The^,, 
milit^ “ Rushdiehs” are scattered over all parts of the ; 
Empire, and their number has been considerably increased ;- i 
by His, Majesty ‘Abdul Hamid II. More than 9000 pupils / 
go. there to get a solid elementary education. , 


' JJviring this reign, also, a college was founded in Pera oa/i 
th^ .of French Lyceums.’ In this college^ 

sc^ocdi,'. is compulsory and, a 

edt^oo, 
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lain^^age. Besides French and sciences, Turkish literature, 
Arabic and Persiah are taught, and there are also pro- 
fessorial chairs for Greek, Armenian, German, English and 
Italian. There are more than 800 pupils in this institu- 
tion.. 

The “Mekt^bi Sanayi,*' a technical and professional 
institution established in Constantinople, contains 400 young 
men learning some useful trade, and many chief towns of 
vilayets possess similar institutions. 

At the same time another high school was created to 
train ^the “ ‘Ulerna ” candidates for the Sheri’ magistracy. 
This college, called “ Mcktebi Newab” (school for Sheri’ 
magistrates), is a very important establishment, where the 
Mahomedan law and jurisprudence are taught by the 
most prominent members of the “ Ulema ” class.' 

His present Majesty, ‘Abdul Hamid II., has always bt^cji 
a sincere partisan of the diffusion of knowledge, and in 
spite of tremendous political and social difficulties, his reign 
eclipses the preceding one in this respect as w’ell as in all 
other matters connected with public prosperity and progress 
Even the horrors of an unfortunate war were not allowed 
by this energetic sovereign to be a serious ob.stacUt to the 
execution of his educational designs, which he wisely con- 
siders to Vie the best means of regenerating Turkey. 

The educational policy of His Majesty ‘Abdul Hamid 
began by a master stroke. During the dreadful time of 
war, when the Russians were approaching Adrianople, 
H.I.M. thought of founding the “Mulkieh” school, a 
preparatory college for the Civil Service. This watchful- 
ness for the education of the people, when all the powers of 
the State were absorbed by the great struggle of 1877-78, 
y^as conceived in the same spirit as the policy of |h« 
,«lOTSslan Monarchy after Jena, and which set free the 
; German Fatherland from the Napoleonic oppression*,; ; \; 

The “Mulkieh” school contained at first five classes, 
|ower and two higher, in which Turkish and French, 
l^^hhinattcs,. Natt^al ■' Sc^ce, '\Clrepgraphy, G?aiei!:<d'%nd 
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Ottoman History, Political Economy, InternatioriallLaw, 
Civil and Administrative Laws, and Finances, besides 
some other sciences, were taught to the pupils, who were 
destined to occupy the posts of Sub -governors, Vice-Con- 
suls, Secretaries of Legation and Embassy, Auditors to the 
Council of State, etc. At the present time more than two 
hundred “ Mulkieh ” scholars might be* named, who, having 
finished their studies, have been admitted to different State 
functions, and some of whom occupy exalted positions/ 
Even in the Palace many dignitaries owe their position to 
qualifications which they had acquired as students of this 
college, and they have always been subject to special 
regard from His Imperial Majesty, who took the school 
under his high protection from its foundation. Afterwards 
some changes advantageous to the school w’ere introduced,- 
such as the addition of the Arabic and Persian languages, 
and the compulsory study of Greek and Armenian, for at 
least five scholars in each class, a vqjy intelligent^and useful 
measure, due solely to the initiative of His Majesty. 
These and other improvements necessitated the creation of 
two other classes, one higher and the other lower. It is 
hardly necessary to state that this school is open to all 
Ottoman^ subjects, without any distinction of religion or 
race. 

His Majesty ‘Abdul Hamid has shown equal thoughtfqj- 
ness for the legal profession, by founding a Law School in 
the capital. This school has four classes, and the scholars 
who arc succe.ssful in the examinations are received, after a 
short course in the Tribunals, as Assistant Judges in the 
first instance, Deputy Procurators-General, Judges of In- 
struction, Presidents of the Provincial Courts of Fii^ ' 
Insta|ice, and are also allowed to exercise the profession bf 
ativocates. , ^ 

This Law School is a mosi^ .portant institution, and, , 14 *' 
of great use in raising the m|^, ^ standing and professional 
knowledge of the Turkish magistracy. 

Another preparati^ty ^fipol^ iit thq 
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; ; ‘"MulfeSr a special school for the blind;^d the 

Vdumb, a school for the Fine Arts, for “ Mines aiid Fot^ts,” 
‘Special classes for Civil Engineers joined to the ArtiUfery 
fcollege, specif classes for Merchant Captains joined to 
the Naval School, Agricultural schools in Constaht^popk, 
Adnanople, Salonika, and Brussa, with model farnis, two 
Trade schools for poor girls in Constantinople^ 
several similar institutions, are samples of the Imperial 
-'Activity, proving how much care Htl.M. takes to advance 
5’ lihe moral and material well-being of his subjects. 

• . The limits of a summary do not permit of a full descrip- 
^ition of these very interesting institutions. I hope to 
' have the opportunity to give further details in a futiire 
article on Turkish Progress ; but I cannot leave this 

■ ^subject without a few words on the firm basis that has been 
laid for the diffusion of instruction in the vast Ottoman 

f ; Dominion. To start with, funds were necessary for such a 
■serious work; and found two sources of revenue 

of such a nature that, growing and increasing' by them- 
selves, there is no further need for Government s»l*»dies 
'pn behalf of public instruction. 

These sources of revenue are: ist, 

* tions (Evkaf) whose maintenance is netsessary ; as 

,^br example, the endowments for the maintenance of a 
i^jpsque that is no more in existence, etc. .The ba^is of 

■ such endowments being real estate, this revenue 

• of great expansion, landed property at the,|lii^^^^pbe 
being at its very lowest value in most parts of the Empire, 
and, The third part of the 15 per cent, by which the fl^the 
has been increased. This revenue is also of an expansive 
nature, as is seen by the increase of the State Kcveniiiw 

; wherever railways have been constructed and push^' idn. - 
into the interior of the countr>'. 

VV With the new income the Department of Public 
WM aMe to endow many chief towns of tlfo 

^ ^|;)^iyisfon of the province) widh'h;' f* 
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are a<^tted on perfectly equal terms, ‘ ^eir numbers 
continue to increase. .As to primary education, it 
difBii^lt to say exactly the number of the schools founded. ; 
but it is estimated that, with those .enumerated, 2000 schools * 
wirfi fer more than 100,000 pupils, have been instituted ift 
the sixteen years of His Majesty’s reign. ^ 

Reforms effected in the Turkish administration since the, 
promulgation of the “ Tanzimat” (reforms) by the Sultan , . 
.‘Abdul Mejid, and especially during the benevolent and 
intelligent reign of the present Sultan, are too evident and 
visible to need any demonstration. Under the “ Tanzimat,” 
not only the Ottoman Government, but also Ottoman society 
underwent a complete change ; and in a comparatively 
short time Turkey, excluded until then from European, 
public life, acquired a dignified position among civilized 
nations. This spirit of essential reform exhibited by ‘Abdul 
M,ejid has found a zealous supporter in his august son, 
and changes have been realized which can be compared 
only to the work of Peter the (jrreat, which it may be 
considered they have surpassed, owing to their sincerity 
and the profound influence they have had on the mass of 
the people. 

Turkey has always distinguished itself by its religious 
tolerance and mild treatment of conquered nations. When , 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew was consic^red a pious 
act, and in every part of Europe “ autos-da-fF' w<^e 
thought the best safeguard of religion, the ancestors of His 
Majes^ ‘Abdul Hamid thought it a sovereign duty to assure, 
by- edicts and charters, the free exercise of the different 
in Turkey, and grant to the non-Mussulman com- 
munities these privileges, which, it is true, tend to form. 
States within States, but which establish also an admir- ' 


able equilibrium between the different nationalities wl:^b r 
.lie m ^rfect peace under the Ottoman, sceptre. . ’’ 

special laws 
non^Mussulman 
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has always be^fn the great protector and partisan ^.of this 
tolerant policy. I do not enlai^e upon facts which ought 
to be universally known and appreciated, and which do the 
greatest honour to the wise and merciful sovereign who 
knows how to be the true father of his people. 

The civil equality enjoyed by non-Mussulmans since 
foundation of the Empire has been extended to po^i/ 
matters also. It can be said with truth that Turkey,^ 
of the few States where religious differences are t*." ~ 
sidered as obstacles to the perfect political equality| . 
citizens. After the “Tanzimat” this equality w*esc^Tp4 
conspicuous. Non-Mussulmans not only kept Jpjpe at- 
tended their ancient privileges, making their in 

some respects superior even to those of tho'Mahomineduns ; 
but they gained also all the rights propt^ to a dominating 
faction. They are received in civil functions, where from 
the beginning many of them attained exalted positions, 
such as those of Secretary of State, Director-General, Under 
Secretary of State, Governor-General, Ambassador, etc. If 
they are exempt from military service and are obliged 
instead of it to pay the Government a small sum, tottilly 
disproportionate to the blood tax imposed upon the 
Mussulman people of the Empire, that is a defect the 
burden of which is felt only by the latter, and the non- 
Mussulman, .get nothing but profit from it. Notwithstand- 
ing this ineligibility, the Military Medical College is open to 
all classes of Ottoman subjects, there are many non- Mussul- 
man military doctors and surgeons in the army, and they 
are completely in the same position as their Mussulman 
colleagues. 

The councils of the Empire are mixed assemblies, where 
all classes of Ottoman subjects are represented. The, 
Council of State contains many members of different 
religious communities# and in the “Idareh” (adminis- 
trkdve) councils of provinces, Livas and Cazas, the half of 
elected members must by law always belsng t<!| tha 
Hdn^USSuhmn communides of these loeajhbMs. A « the Ait. 
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religious chiefs of the same are natural members o/ 
these councils, it happens many times that against a Sheri’ 
judge and mufti there are four or five spiritual chidTs of 
non-Mussulman people, which, although in minority in the 
province, acquire a predominant 'voice in the administt’ative 
councils. That is an interesting organization not well 
known in Europe, which by * its liberality rivals the most 
perfect systems of provincial administration. Except Crete 
and Samos, . in every part of the Ottoman Empire' the 
Mussulman population is in a great majority, and even in 
the Macedonian and other similar districts more than half 
of the inhabitants are Mahommedans. For this reason the 
present organization of the provincial administration is 
totally advantageous to the non- Mussulman communities ; 
and in Crete and Samos special laws insure a majority in 
councils to the Greek population. 

The administration of justice in Turkey has also im- 
proved vttry much during the last three, reigns. Before tlie 
reforms, Turkey had only “Sheri’ ” tribunals ; these wer? 
charged with all kinds of jurisdiction, civil, penal, and 
commercial, but being at the same time affected by the 
religious matters of the Mussulman communities, judges 
were naturally of the “ ‘Ulema’’ class, and non-Mussulman as 
well as Mahommedan civilians were excluded from the magis- 
tracy, The procedure then used was rather summary, and 
sometimes did not suffice for the requirements of modern 
needs, and some necessary legal arrangements were totally 
wanting, especially those in connection with commerce. 

A complete organization of the Department of Justice was 
felt necessary to establish a perfect equality with the non- 
Mussulman subjects of the Empire and to satisfy the want 
: of existing laws in connection with modern requirements. 
Fifst the Government began with the penal law, adopting 
A law nearly derived from the French Code ^nal, and 
creating everywhere correctional and crimiitkl Courts 
totally independent of the Religious Department. After- 
wards Commercial .jLaws, derived also from the French 
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JCodc ^ Commefce^’ and Code de Gomn^e 
ftme,’’ were adopted, and commercial tribu^ls; 
instituted. With the publication of the *' Mejelleh'” 
by'a -ispecial commission compost of the most eminent, 
jurists of the Empire, the matters of the civil law al^ 
had been committed to the care of newly instituted citril . ^ 
tribunals, and the Sheri’ tribunals remained, with their 
attributes, as regard marriage, divorce, succession, wills, etc., 
which are considered* in Turkey as coming under Ecclest- 
astk% jurisdiction, and in this quality left in what concerns||, 
the non-Mussulmans to their respective patriarchates and 
community councils. Under the reign of ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, the 
new penal, commercial, and civil tribunals divided into , 
Courts df First Instance, Appeal and Cassation, jurisdiction 


.•swgre'. 


was compiitted to the charge of the newly-created Ministry 
of Justice, and the magistracy became an open career for all 
the Citizens of the Ottoman dominions. 

%he reign of His Majesty the Sultan ‘Abdul Hamid has 
Witnessed the most effective improvements in this respect. 
The re-organization of Provincial Tribunals, the nomina- 
tion of Procurators- and Advocates-General, the establish- 
ment of a regular system of advancement for judges, and a 
6rm guarantee insuring their trustworthiness and impar- 
tiality, the institution of Criminal and Civil procedures,, ■ 
are samples of this reforniing policy applied to^the adminis- 
tration of justice, besides the creation of a Law Schpbl . 
destined to furnish the Department of Justice with able aind 


well-instructed functionaries. ' 

The re-organization of the Police took place during 
reign, which has witnessed so many acts for the welfare . qf.; 
the Ottoman people. The ancient confusion between 
duties of the police, gendarmerie and department of 
jurisdiction ceased, and the gendarmerie as an armed 
being attached to the War Department, the 
Police renfained with its essential 
{Safety. Much has been and i 
imi^rky pievailin^ip Turkey* d 


attributes with 
sstij 
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twgped that Cc^tantinopte is ohe 'bf the\great cities of the 
world where the number of committed crimes is rela,tively 
Very small, and that the Ottoman provinces, if wb pay ieg^d 
-to their great extent, and their sparse population^ can also 
' be considered very ^fe. The average rate of cribie in 
iLondon and Paris is much above that of Constantinople, 
and the few cases of brigandage which created such a, dis- 
turbance in the European Press are as nothing comj^ared 
to what occurs in the United States, or in other ^countries 
^ which as regards? scarcity of population and other ciicum- 
' stances are situated similarly to Turkey.. 

The great financial improvement effectually realized 
during the present reign need hardly be pointed out. 
Everyone knows what immense progress Turkish finance 
has made during late years. When His Majesty ‘Abdul 
Hamid ascended the throne of his fathers Turkey was a 
bankrupt State, her sources of revenue were altered and 
the dangers of a great war threatened the country. This 
war soon broke out and undermined still more these sourc^fe 
by wresting from Turkey many fertile and productive 
, provinces as the price of peace, and creating a new debt of 
thirty million pounds, besides obliging the Ottoin£in 
Treasury to pay Russia an enormous war indemnity. T^e 
case was desperate, and a really firm hand was needed to 
change a state of things apparently without any possible 
hope of improvement. , Everybody knows what His 
hlajesty did in this emergency. Thd debts of the Empire 
;Were classed under various heads and reduced to an amount 
hi accordance with equity and without usury ; an adminis- 
iiarion totally in European hands and coinp*in« fte 
^delegates of the Ottoman bondholders was instituted and 
: <iharged with paying off the mortgages and interests of this 
debt; different revenues of the Empirei^'were ass^ed to 
;;this administration of the Public Debt, and the 
i^dM^pment acted in this transaction with . 

rqplaced. the .annual tribute 

laccoidio^; 
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Treaty, being included among the ceded revenues, by a part 
of the Customs revenue, and did not attempt to damage 
her creditors in spite of all the fault being on the side of 
their respective Governments. Now Turkish bonds are 
among the most secure in Europe, apd Turkey can borrow 
money at 5 per cent, interest when in former limes it could 
not do so at the rate of 12 per cent. The actual con- 
solidated and other debts of the Empire, which amount to 
a capital of one hundred and ten million pounds, are com- 
paratively small, and with the present system of mortgage ^ 
vrill be totally paid in a short space of time. 

Since the accession of his Majesty many heavy taxes 
have been abolished or diminished, and in spite of this the 
general revenues of the Empire show a remarkable tendency 
to increase. The receipts, which fell after the w'ar to nearly 
eleven million pounds, now reach sixteen millions, and in 
spite of the extraordinary expenses citused by the* ailoption 
of a new style of rifle, and the comj)leting of all the war 
material and the execution of the niilitary reorganization, 
the Treasury Department has paid many of its old debts. 
For example, the annuities of the war indemnity, a sum of 
'jC 350,000, are now punctually paid, and in the present un- 
favourable state of Russian finance, that is an important 
sum on which Russians can rely with confidence. 

This improvement in finances is the natural consequence, 
of the general prosperity which begins to ]>revail in Turkey. 
Means of communication have been considerably increased 
during the present reign. The junction of the Ottoman, 
Bulgarian, and Servian railways, by the construction of the 
two lines from Bellowa to Vakarel, and from Us^iub to 
Vrania, has put the two great ports of Constantino[)le and 
Salonika in direct communication with Europe. A line 
from Salonika to* Monastir is in course of construction, 
which will form an easy mode of transport for the products 
of Albania, Jind which, with its branches, will reach thfe 
shores of the Adriatic. .The projected Dedeh-Agach- 
Salonika line will benefit a country as large as Belgium 
with the blessings jj^ rapid and easy hteans of transport 
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and communica^tion. In Asia Minor, the Smyrna- Cassaba 
and Smyrna-Aidin lines, two very important English 
enterprises, have been most successful, and with new 
branches more than doubled. A line from Ismid to 
Angora is in course of construction, and will at no distant 
period be completed. A small line from Mudania to 
Brussa also is in course of construction, and a concession 
has been granted for a line from the shore of the Sea of 
Marmara to Iconium (Coniat), and the construction of 
several other very interesting railway lines is projected. 
A small line from the port of Messina to Adana promises, 
if extended, to be a great source of prosperity to the 
southern and central parts of Asia Minor. . 

In Syria the Jaffa- Jerusalem line is in course of construc- 
tion ; a steam tramway line from Beyrout to Damascus and 
Hauran will soon be ^)mmenced, and an English company 
has recently obtained the concession for the Syrian railways 
of the Acka- Damascus- Hauran- Haifa regions. Besides 
these* railway lines, many thousand kilometres of paved roads 
have been finished, and are a great aid to communication. 

His Majesty ‘Abdul Hamid has granted many other 
useful concessions to European capitalists, as for example, 
those of the waterworks, quays, and gas -lighting of Con- 
stantinople, the quays of Beyrout, the tramways of. Damas- 
cus and other towns, the irrigation of plains, the drainage 
of marshes, the establishment of factories and manufactures. 

All these factors have naturally greatly benefited com- 
merce and agriculture, which will in time be a great source 
of wealth to the Ottoman people. The import and export 
trade of Turkey is increasing in a remarkable manner. 
The tonnage of the ships anchored in the harbours, and the 
returns of the Custom House are the best proofs of the in- 
crease of the national wealth under the present reign ; but 
^mother is also to be seen in the enormous increase in 
the value of land in the commercial cities of the Empire. 
The pttoirtan Government does its best to improve 
agriculture, and, the creation of model farms, besides the 
foundation of an Agricultural Bank, have *done much to 
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, enable the peasants to obtain the het^ssary |cnowledgfe and 
capital. I hope in a future aiticle to be able to quQte 
figures that will prove more eloquent than all the systematic : 
detractions of Turkey’s interested enemies. 

The fighting resources of Turkey, completely disorganized 
after the last Russian War, have not escaped the all-reform- 
ing vigilance of His Majesty the Sultan, whose first atten- 
tion was given to the Army and Navy; the Turkish fleet 
has been strengthened by the addition of a great number of 
torpedo-boats. The army has been reorganized on the , 
Prussian system, the best known; the stock of artillery, 
greatly diminished by the war, has been replenished by the 
acquisition of hundreds of new Krupp and Canet guns, and 
a new magazine rifle has been adopted. Now Turkey is 
able to place 500,000 well-equipped soldiers under arms, 
besides the Kurd Cavalry which is be^g organized, and will 
prove a large auxiliary force. Every year Turkey is sending 
officers and civilians to different European countries to 
acquire experience and perfect themselves in their respective 
branches, and those, on their return, are *dlways named to 
such posts as will enable them to make the most . profitable 
use of their knowledge. 

Everybody who investigates the actual conditions of 
Turkey in an impartial spirit will see that this country is in 
a period of transition and development. What it needs is 
peace ; peace, for the maintenance of which His Majesty 
'Abdul Hamid has made such signal efforts and sacrifices, 
benefiting by this, not only his own country, but also nearly 
all European nations. This is one of the merits of this • 
truly great sovereign, and there is no doubt that impartial^'; 
history will take account of it. As to Turkey, we must 
only say that in every respect it is not an insignificant ; :* 
quantity in the general economy of Europe, and its.,t 
claims to be ranked as a great and progressive Power aiiei 
more serious than many partial judges are inclined to admits • 

" ^ Ibrahim Halcikt. 
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NOTES ON THE DISCOVERY OF MORE THAN 
TWO HUNDRED ANCIENT ARTIFICIAL 
CAVES NEAR ToKYo. 

By Shogoro Tsuboi, (Rigakus|ii). 

# 

In the summer of 1887, I visited a village called Kita- 
Yoshimi (now called Nishi-Yoshimi), about 30 mjles north- 
west of Tokyo, in order to re-examine some ancient 
artificial caves 1 had already seen a few years before. As 
their number did not exceed 20, their sketches and 
measurements were easily taken, in less time • than ' I 
expected. I spent my remaining time in examining the 
position and arrangement of the caves. I was inclined 
to think, by comparing them with those of similar caves in 
other parts of Japan, that more caves must still be hidden 
beneath the surface-earth of the hill, on which th6 ones 
already known were scattered Irregularly. In one place, 
two or three cav^ were seen side by side ; in another, three 
or four were found with definite distances between them ; 
while isolated ones were not wanting. Though I could not 
positively declare that there must be more caves to fill up 
the spaces between those already exposed, yet probability 
gind analogy compelled me to make special researches. 

The place had already been visited by many archaeolo- 
gists, both Japanese and foreign ; among the former, by 
Messrs. K. Kashlwagf, O. Uchfeyama, and T. Negfshf, and 
among the latter, bjifc Professor E. S. Morse and Mr. 
Henry von Siebold. Most likely, these learned persons 
also had thought, as I have just stated, that I did : but 
circumstances prevented them from determining the matter 
personally. Thus the interesting work fell into my hands. 
With the permission of the owners of the land, workmen 
wefe l lwr^, and, were set, under my orders, to dig out the 
trees and shrubs, and remove the surface-^arth from spots 
giving some indications of yet undiscover^ cavea. My 
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aditicip&tioiis turned but ^poirect. T# our great satisfaction, 
the entrances of several calves were soon found. I his was on 
the 6th of August. I thereupon changed my original plan, 
and resolved to stay longer and to make further researches. 

The hill itself is of greyish tufaceous sandstone ; and 
the surface earth is blackish soil ; so it is easy to distinguish 
one from the other. By removing the earth, that filled the 
newly found entrances, chambers were discovered similar to 
those in the already known caves, though with some 
differences in detail. The excitement of the workmen was 
very great. Love of money and curiosity added vigour to 
their arms, and one cave after another was found in rapid 
succession. Hidden caves were sought, at first, only in 
spaces between two known caves, who.se distance seemed to 
be somewhat greater than that between other caves placed 
side by side; but the horizontal spreading of th<! roots of 
trees, and the hollow sound produced by heavy stamping of 
feet, soon suggested the probable exi.stcnct^ of many others. 

After making sure that -the research would be fruitful, 1 
reported the matter to the Imperial University of Japan, 
and asked pecuniary assistance, to comjikrte the discovery. 
My hopes were fulfilled ; and the necessary sum of money was 
put at my disposal. 1 increased the number of workmen, 
and ordered them to uncover a portion of the hill, from its 
top down to its foot, by removing the surface-earth, 
together with the plants growing in it. We seemed no 
longer searching for caves ; but the caves might be said to 
show themselves of their own accord. When the f»art of 
the hill was thus entirely denuded, a great number of caves 
were exposed to view. Before my research, the number of 
caves known was, as I said, not more than 20 ; but now the 
number came up to 237. The aspect of this part of the 
hill was totally changed. Formerly, like other ptirts of the 
hill, this also was thigkly covered with trees, shrubs, ferns 
and grasses, and only a few caves could be seen from, a dis- 
tance of 20 nietres from .the foot of the hill. Kbw, tW 
exposed is nothing but a huge block of tufaceous sand- 




General View of the Hill, 
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stone, thickly covered with caves, readily distinguishable 
even at the distance of half a mile. 

As the sloping surface of the hill is uneven, the openings 
to the caves are not always quite distinct. In many cases, 
they turn inwards insensibly, to form the sides of the 
passage-ways that connect the chambers with the exterior. 
A passage-way consists of two portions, inner and outer. 
In general, the outer portion is one metre in height, width 
and length ; and its floor gradually rises towards the inner 
passage-way. The roof and side walls of that portion are 
either flat or slightly concave. Generally, the former is 
horizontal, and the latter converging upwards. The 
vertical section through them, therefore, is somewhat like 
the lower half of the capital letter A. In rare, cases, the 
roof of this portion is again divided into two parts of 
different levels, the inner part being placed about 10 c.m. 
below the outer. 

The inw'ard courses of the roof and the side walls of the 
outer portion of the passage-way are abruptly stopped by a 
sort of diaphragm. This forms the inner portion of the 
passage-way. Here, the roof is about 15 c.m. lower, and 
the side walls are also about 15 c.m. nearer the long axial 
line of .both these passage-ways. Generally, the floor of the 
inner portion is continuous with that of the outer ; but in 
some cases, the former is about 15 c.m. higher than the 
latter. At the junction of the two portions, in the direction 
of the front face of the diaphragm, is found \a groove on 
the floor, or grooves on the side walls and the roof, 
apparently intended for keeping some kind of doors in 
their places. In some cases again, at the foot of a 
diaphragm, along each side wall of the outer portion of 
the passage-way, is found a projection of about 30 c.m. 
long, and 15 c.m. high, with a width equal to the distance 
between the walls of the same side of the two portions. 
The thickness of the diaphragm, or the length of the inner 
portion, is generally one metre, or but little less. 

By going into the passage-way with our bodies bent, 
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we enter a chamber which widens on both sides, either 
equally or unequally, and whose roof is, more or less, .higher 
th an that of the passage-way. As light comes only from 
the entrance, through the narrow and low passage-way, the 
interior of the chamber at first is very dark. Yet, after 
a while, the floor, the back and side walls, the roof and the 
front wall gradually begin to be dimly seen. The eye, 
accustomed to the weak light after a few minutes’ stay, 
enables us to recognise even rudely scratched lines on a 
wall. The finished chambers are rectangular in their 
plans. They are generally 2 m. or 2^ m. square, though 
larger ones are by no means rare. I say finished chambers, 
because there are many w’hich seem to have been left 
unfinished. - These are irregular in form and rough in 
execution. Leaving a description of these unfini.shed 
chambers for a subsequent part of this paper, I will here 
speak only of the finished ones. The roof of the chamber 
forms a dome, the apex of which is little less than 2 m. 
distant from the floor. Except in one case, there exists’ 
no precise demarcation between it and the w'alls below. 
Even in this exception, the demarcation is but partial, being 
found only at the upper part of the back wall. The surface 
of the dome is generally plain, but in some cases lines are 
drawn from the four corners towards the apex, presenting 
the appearance of a continuation of the dihedral angles 
formed by the meeting of each of the two neighbouring 
walls below. In one case, at tlie middle of the dome is 
found a rectangular depression 40 c.m. wide, ij m. long 
and about 2 c.m. deep. Into the walls of some caves are 
cut shelves of different descriptions and holes of varying 
depth. The latter constructions seem to have been 
intended for receiving the ends of horizontal poles ; foi^ 
two holes are always found at the corresponding points on 
the opjKJsite walls, generally about m. above the floor. 

In general, the floor of the chamber is continuous with 
that of the inner portion of the passage-way ; but in some 
cases the former is about 1 5 c.m. higher than the latter*; 
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and in rarer cases, the floor of the inner portion of the 
passage-way is raised about 10 c,m, above that of the 
chamber a^id the outer portion, as if a rock of that thick- 
ness had been placed over the floor, which is continuous 
throughout the pass£^e-way and the chamber. Like that 
of the passage-way, the floor of the chamber inclines 
upwards towards the back wall. It rarely extends through- . 
out a chamber as one plane, for almost all the chambers 
are provided with one, two, or three bed-like constructions.' 
The number of these varies according to the size of the 
chambers, or I had better say that a chamber varies in 
size according to the number of the bed-like construction^, 
to contain which, probably, it was originally excavated. 
This construction, which, for the sake of brevity, I will 
hereafter call a bed, is always placed along a wall. In 
general, a bed is about 2 m. long, i m. wide, and 
15 c.m. high. It has often a vertical rim of about 15 c.m. 
in width and 15 c.m. or more in height," along its free 
margin ; and in rare cases such a rim is raised directly from 
the floor, forming the space between it and the nearer 
wall, like that of the upper part of a rimmed bed. In a 
few cases, a bed has a rectangular elevation at one end along 
a wall. Its width is the same as that, of the bed on which 
it is formed ; its height is about 30 c.m. ; and the distance 
between its free margin and the wall, measured in the 
direction of the length of the bed, is also about 30 c.m. 
In one case, a kin^ of bed, marked only by a raised rim on 
the floor, is divided unequally by a secondTary rim placed at 
right angles to tiae principal one. 

:,jWhen there is only one |?ed in a chamber, its position is 
eitheif, along a side or a back wall. When a chamber has 
two beds, the latter may be found either along two side 
walls, or one along a side wall and the other along the 
back wail. For three beds in a chamber, there is but one 
way of alrrangettjent. They are placed along the and 
two side walls, ^ in such, a manner that their free ’margins, 
tt^ethw present the ibnm ' of the Greek letter 21. A rim 
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of a bed is often notched and only rarely pierced through, 
close to its one extremity, apparently for the purpose of 
sweeping out dust or letting out water. Sometimes a 
chamber or a passage-way has a system of furrows either 
along the foot of the walls or along the median line, un- 
doubtedly intended for carrying off moisture and keeping 
the chamber dry. All the projections and elevations, above 
mentioned, are made not by putting separate pieces of 
stones on the spots, but by leaving the rocks of those parts 
uncut. Thus every cave, with its passage-way and chamber 
together with all their details, is cut out in one block ; and 
consequently the whole group of the caves also may be said 
to be in one block. 

Many caves are often so close to one another that the 
thickness of the partition wall of neighbouring ones, or the 
distance of the floor of the upper and the roof of the lower 
one, is hardly 30 c.m. ; but there are only three cases in which 
any internal communication exists between two finished 
caves. In one of these cases, a hole of the size of a man’s 
foot, is found passing vertically from the floor of the passage- 
way of a cave above to the ceiling of the chamber of a cave 
below ; this hole seems to have been made by an accidental 
breaking of that portion of the partition. In another case, a 
hole passes obliquely from the foot of the side wall of the 
upper chamber to the connecting portion of the ceiling and 
the side wall of the lower. This hole, which seems to have 
been made accidentally, and enlarged artificially, is just wide 
enough for an ofdinary man to crawl through on all fours. 
The smoothness and polish of the surfaces of this hole, 
especially at the lower part, show that it must have b^en 
touched and robbed with the hands for a considerable time. 
In the third case, a round hole, about 30 c.m. in diameter, 
passes horizontally through the partition wall of two neigh- 
bouring chambers. From its direction and execution, w.e 
may safely say that this hole was bored arUficially and 
purposely. Excepting these cases, each cave is inth^ndent 
of the other. 
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As the slope of the hill faces more to south and west, the 
entrances of the caves, the direction of which naturally vary 
according to that of the slope on which they are found, face 
mostly to south, south-west, and west. As I said before, 
the surface of the hill was formerly covered with earth, the 
thickness of which was in general greater towards the foot 
of the hill. The earth-covering not only closed the 
entrances of the caves, but often completely filled up the 
passage-ways, and even the chambers, to four-fifths of their 
height. Many chambers were found to contain rain-water, 
with a sediment of mud at its bottom. From this it will be 
seen that the entrances of the caves may have been closed 
with earth, under the combined action of rain and gravity. 
Besides these natural modes of closing, there are some 
artificial ones. Thus the passage to the chamber was 
often found to be cut off at the front end of the inner 
portion of the passage-way by a pile of round stones, or by 
one or more layers of slabs, or again by a combination of 
both, the former being placed before the latter. These 
slabs, when found, were always attached to the front face 
of a diaphragm, their margins being often fitted into the 
grooves, to which I have already alluded. In rare cases 
blocks of stones, specially hewn to size, were found lying at 
the foot of the front face of the diaphragm, and on some of 
these stones grooves were found for receiving the lower 
margins of the slabs. In many caves, the artificial closing 
of a chamber was incomplete, presenting the appearance of 
a partial removal of the stones, especially of the u^per part. 
Very probably such caves were twice shut and twice opened ; 
that is to say, they were at first completely shut artificially, 
then partially opened, again completely shut naturally, and 
at last completely laid bare again by us. 

One of the most interesting events during the research, 
was the accidental discovery of a group of marks cut into 
the rock. ' One day, while sitting in a cave with my back 
to thi^ |(ide wall of the inner passage-way, the chaitiber being 
on my right side and the entrance on my left, I noticed a 
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l^^uliar spreading of the fibrous roots of some pi^ts on 
jibe side wall wWch I w^ feeing. No soon^ ha4 I taken 
hold of and pulled off these fibres, than the depce^d lines, 
along which they had grown, became visible. ; After 
rubbing off the earth and removing the roots carefuny, the 
side trail was found to be covered with several depressed 
figures, of which seven were very distinct. They are about, 
3 n^tn. deep, and their forms, sizes and arrangements are 
represented in the annexed plate. As the cave, on 
whose side wall th&e figures are to be seen, was found 
partially closed with a pile of round stones, some figures — 
ht least the lower ones — must have been covered by the 
pile of stones.' The space left unclosed was only large 
enough for a man to crawl in and oult ; so the figures, found 
biji the upper part of the side wall, can also hardly be said 
tb have been executed after the pile was made. Thus there 
seems tb be no doubt of the ancient origin of these figures. 

referring to the plate, it will be seen that all the seven 
fibres are more or less bilaterally symmetrical ; and the five 
larger ones have each a median vertical line and a pair of 
branches curved upwards. It is hard to believe that these 
figures are nothing but a thoughtless combination of lines 
drawn at random. As it would be absurd to say that th^y 
. have some relations with Roman characters, because there 
is 'among them an X, so also would it be, to suppose them 
to be of Japanese or Chinese origin, because two figures 
resemble m (•J*)and>6f (df) of the former, or (rh) 
and se» “(Jil) of the latter. Nor are they either ; tlw 
Lpochoo numerals or the CoreaEn characters. What seeni 
to approach nearest to these figures a|;e the madcs often 
found on the ancient Japanese unglazed pottery 

'Here is a collection of some of them. By boih-- 
\paring thesciuiarks wilh the figures found on the the 
jgenei^ resemblance .Tjetween them will readily be recog- 
nized^ The pott^ marks are probably the personal marks 
r eff the potters,, and I think that the figures in guesti^. ayre 
the perso}^! marks of. the ancient. oaveeaakdC: Jn 
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another <iave,' rude dtawngs of twd men and a <juadruped 
were found on the front wall of its chambfer, |tjst aJbove th^ 
inner extremity of the passage-way ; but as I have neith^ 
sketches nor descriptions of them at hand, I am now unable 
to say any more about them. ' , 

Besides well-executed and finished caves, which I haVe 
hitherto described, there are many rough and apparently 
unfinished ones. Careful examination of the latter sfi^ws 
that their size is smaller, their execution rougher, and' 
their form more irregular. This fact, together with the. 
presence of rough shelf-like depressions outside the caves, 4 
. and the traces of simple diggings made into the surface of 
the slope, led me to believe that these excavations are 
caves in different stages of execution. The cutting process 
of a passage-way, the gradual differentiation of walls from a 
ceiling ana a floor, and the formation of a bed being traced, 

I have succeeded in connecting a horizontal group of a few 
holes, not deeper than 18 c.m. with an ordinary finished 
cave of 2m. square, by an unbroken series of unfinished 
caves. The existence of these unfinished caves may be 
accounted for in two ways. The first is the unskilfulnesa* 
of the ancients in surveying. In some cases a smaller 
and more roughly made cave is found, so close to a 
larger and better made one, that the former more orles^ 
overlaps the latter, producing a small opening that 
connects one cave with the other. It is very probaWe 
that the ancient maker of the new cave stopped his work 
bn’ finding that the space to which the digging was to 
extended had already been occupied by a previously made 
cave. The second is the nature of the rock of the hill, which 
i have already mentioned to be a sandstone. To dig i cave 
mto this must have been a. very tedious work. The Icmger 
" the time required in completing a cave, the greater is the 
pi}iibability that the action of many causes would prevent 
the -comidetion of the work. It isi therefdi^i ittoV 
Wonrft^l^ that there should be many unfinished caves 'on a 
hill of hatd stone. We must adi^h, 
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<3f .ti^ . excavatioii^ I have mentioned are .caves in 

different stages of execution. 

' By examining the traces of the diggings, the forms at 
, ^ast f:][ie e4g^ of the implements used may be known. The 
implemei^fifetrused seems to have been a pointed chisel, at 
least at^c.m; .Umg» perhaps driven in by means of a hammer ; 
th^used next seems to have been a straight-edged adze ; 
and that used for the finishing touches to have been 
probably an adze curved outwards and a comb-like instru- 
ment, both used in the manner of a plane. Not only 
lhardness of the rock, but also the traces of digging and finish- 
ing, show that the ancient cave-makers were undoubtedly 
acquainted with the use of some metallic implements. 

The general fonvard continuation of the floor of the 
passage-way, and also in some cases that of the furrows 
upon it, show that the rock of the hill, at least at the front 
portions of the caves, was bare at the lime when the caves 
were first made. The traces of steps, or rather of 
alternate series of foot holders, cut into the rock and appa- 
rently of the same age as the ca\*es, are visible here and 
^here. The presqece of such traces leads me to think 
that not only the^ front portions of the caves, but the 
entire surface of the hill, where the caves are found, was 
briginally bare. When the covering ^il was removed, 
the rock was found so worq^put as to make it utterly 
impossible to reach some caves by walking. But 

it is highly probable thli^l^Pfbre the edges had been 
rounded and the projections broken by the long-conttnu^ 
action of the weather, the surface of the hill must .have 
had many more almost level portions than at' present; 
and the few steps which only can now be seen must, bave^ 
existed in many more steep portions of the hilL These . 
^cmsideratlons clear away the doubt, how the anctents 
.pould have walked* on such an uncomfortable hill slope as 
this afpeaxs to us at present. . .... 

Severd objects of different ages were found in the caves, 
the^ finds are a few pieces of 
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a small Japanese coin, and a piece of Tenki-tsU-kd, a 
Chinese coin of exactly the same size. But as the latter 
coins are, in rare cases, mixed with the former, which are 
still in current use among the Japanese, the presence of 
either does not tell much about the age of the caves. 
The brass bowl of a tobacco pipe and the bronze disc of a 
hand-mirror are also among the objects found. Careful 
examination shows that the former is about 250 years, and 
the latter 600 years old ; but the caves are undoubtedly 
older than both. Unglazed pottery, known as Iwaibe 
and of greater antiquity than the objects mentioned 
above were also found. Their positions were generally 
outside the slabs or stone piles ; but in a few cases, also 
inside of them. The fact that the Iwaibe potteries were 
found in those two positions, sbovrs that the artificial 
closing of the chambers with stones and the deposition of 
the potteries in the caves belong to the same age. Two 
Maga~tatna, or curved jewels, made of agate, one Kuda~ 
tama, or tubular jewel, made of green jasper, some iron 
swords, numerous iron arrow-heads, and a few small in- 
complete rings o*f gold, silver, copper, and iron were found 
« in the chambers. Many fragments and a few more or 
less entire Tatemono, or hollow cylinders made of clay, were 
also found in or in front of the passage-ways. Archaeology 
tells us that these objects are of the same age as the 
Iwaibe potteries. 

In other localities, the hollow clay cylinders are found 
encircling sepulchral mounds, the stone chambers of 
which generally contain Iwaibe potteries and other objects 
mentioned above. The time when these mounds were 
made, is generally estimated to be seventeen or eighteen 
centuries ago. Thus it is clear that 'some of the caves of 
which I speak were used as burial-places about the 
beginning of the Christian Era, and the obj^ of the 
artificial closing of the chambers with stones is thus easily 
understood Except one skeleton, which was lying on the 
fragments of the rock, fallen from the ceiling of one 
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chamber, and consequently of late origin, neither human 
bones nor traces of cfemation were found in any cave. 
As bones may easily be decomposed, broken, and dispersed' 
under the alternate states of immersion into water and 
drying up, caused by the accumulation of rain-water 
percolating through the upper portion of the artificial 
shutting, and its escape through the lower portion, this 
negative evidence cannot be looked upon as conclusive 
against the* view that some of these caves were used as 
burial-places. The majority of the caves, however, were 
. found not to contain objects commonly discovered in sepul- 
chral mounds, nor to be closed artificially. Even the caves 
which show traces of having been used as burial-places, 
can hardly be said to have been made for that purpose. 

As I have already said, the figures, resembling pottery 
marks, scratched on the wall of the inner portion of the 
passaige-way, were found partially covered with piles of 
^tones. If the cave had been made as a burial-place, the 
artificial closing of the chamber, or the covering of the 
wall, must have been well known ; and it is very improbable 
that the ancient cave-maker would have drawn those 
figures, whatever end they may have been meant to serve, 
on a comparatively insignificant part of the cave. It is 
even more improbable that he would have drawn them as 
the recreation of an idle hour, without a definite intention, 
on the wall of a cave, if that cave was made for so solemn 
a purpose. The feet that the course of the forrow on a. 

f 

cave floor was often found to be stopped by an artificial 
closing, soms also “to point out that the caves tirenfe 
probably made for some other purpose than the* burial of ' 
the de^.- It is very hard to believe that the anci^t . 
workm^ made such < (uiT<pws on the floors of the cave^ 
leading through the . ^^aissage-ways, either er^tirely tw, 
partially, if these cay|Si were intended for burial-places, and ■ 
were consequently.lfe have been closed up. The indicattcn^ 
that the caves been used for burial, were in both 
unfinished as well as in finished caves j v! tswiis no 
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distinctions between the two, cases, either, in the modes of 
closings or in the nature of tKe fintll, to. show 4:h'e difference 
in lunks of the persons whose bodies were te^ecff^l^Iy 
placed in these caves. Hence it seems more natural to 
suppose that caves, already made or half made, for ^mc 
oth^ purpose, had been utilized afterwards, conventionally, 
as burial-places, without regard to their finish, than to 
suppose that caves, specially intended for receiving the 
dead, apparently of the same rank, were made sotpetimes 
well and sometimes roughly. The general resemblance 
in form and execution, not only of the passage-ways, but 
also of the chambers, seems to show either, that all the 
caves were made simultaneously, or that some of them 
were left open for a long time, so as to let the workman 
examine and copy their internal structures. Neither of 
, these two was likely to be the case, if the caves^were 
originally meant for burial-places. 

Before and after the discovery of the caves of Nishi- 
Yoshimi, I made several journeys to different parts of 
Japan, and visited about thirty similar cave districts. The 
general results of the examinations of several hundred 
caves in these places, is also in favour of the view, repeatedly 
stated above, that the object of making these caves 'must 
have been something besides making a place for the dead. 
But as thfere exists no record or tradition, to tell us for 
what other purpose these caves were made, let us turn to 
other countries, to see whether there are any similar caves, 
>iand if so, for what they are intended. 

Examples of artificial caves are 1% no means rare. In 
^some countries they were made as burial-places, in others for 
^igious purposes, and in others, ag^n, they were intended 
ibr dwellings. Those, however, which in structure and 
^xangement resemble most the caves of Nishi-Yoshimi, 

► are, so far as I know, the caves of China and Canary, both 
of 't^ich belong to the category of dwelling-caves. I heard 
; fitxUl ''lyfea^.^ R. Ohare and C. Ino-uye, acCui^edescrip- 
ttona which they had themselves 
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examined, in different parts of China ; and I read in Mrs. 
O. M, Stone’s work, ‘‘Tenerife and its Six Satellites,” 
of similar caves at Artenara in Gran Canaria. The 
descriptions of these caves agree with those of the caves 
of Nishi-Yoshimi, not only in the essential structure, but 
also in the narrowness of the passage-ways, and the pre- 
sence of shelf-like depressions, cut into' the walls, and bed- 
like elevations left on the floors. The shelf-like depres- 
sions ^d the bed-like elevations of the Nishi-Yoshimi 
caves may really be shelves and beds, and consequently the 
caves themselves may have been dwelling-places. 

If we suppose this to be the case, the explanation of the 
general resemblance of the internal structure of the 
chambers, and the presence of the scratched figures on the 
side wall of the passage-way, become easier. The internal 
comiti^unications more or less artificially made between 
finished caves, may be the openings through which men in 
neighbouring chambers conversed with each other. More- 
over, as the consequence of the above supposition, if we 
regard the burial of the dead to be a subsequent utilization 
of the caves, the indiscriminate employment of finished and 
unfinished caves for the purpose, and the stopping of the 
courses of the furrows by the artificial closing of the 
chambers, will be understood without any difficulty. Thus 
it is highly probable that the Nishi-Yoshimi Caves were 
originally made for dwelling purposes, and afterwards utilized 
as burial-places. 

The question will now arise — Is there any mention 
in Japanese history of cave-dwellings or cave-dwellers.^ 
Those who are acquainted with the ancient literature of 
the country, answer, without hesitation, in the affirmative. 
Though our records are equally silent about the makers 
and the original uses of any particular set of caves, we can 
gather from them many passages telling us that caves were : 
much used as dwellings by a savage race called Tsuchigumo* 
and al^, though in a far less degree, by the ancesl»l> of 
the present Japanese., The latest mention of dwelling-caves 
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used by the latter, is one year before the accession of the 
second Emperor, that is 582 b.c. The custom of dwelling 
in caves was carried on by the Tsuchfgumo to a much later 
da4:e. The very name Tsuchigumo, given by the first 
Emperor to the savages, who then occupied the southern 
half of the main island of Japan, is said to signify those 
who hide themselves in earth,” that is those who dwell in 
caves. The latest mention of these cave-dwellers is 206 a.d. 
We are still ignorant of the difference in structure of the 
dwelling-caves of these two different peoples ; hence I am 
unable to say precisely who were the makers of Nishi- 
Yoshimi caves, even if these views about the uses of these 
caves be correct. 

I am fully aware that our investigations are yet very 
incomplete ; but I am inclined to think at present that the 
numerous artificial caves, which I have discovered in Nishi- 
Yoshimi, were made for use as dwellings by a people 
acquainted with metallic implements ; and afterwards, 
especially at the beginning of the Christian Era, were 
utilized as burial-places by the ancestors of the present 
Japanese. Some of the caves used as biirial-places, were 
undoubtedly opened at different times by those who wanted 
. |o see the interior of the chambers or to rifle their contents. 
As to the relation between those who made these caves, 
and those whose bodies were placed in them, there are as 
yet no sufficient data to form any reliable or even probable 
opinion. 
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THE COUNTRIES OE OUR lASX EIGHT, AND OF OUR NliXT WAR, 

LEGENDS, SONGS, AND CUSTOMS OF ? 

. : ' DARDISTAN,* ' ' ' ’ . / 

(GiLGiT, Yasin, Hunza, Nacyr, ChitrXl, &c., and 
i* Kafiristan). ■ 

L ji>ARDU Legends, in Shin& (the language^ with dialejjtic , 
^ ^modifications of Oilgit, Astor, Guraz, Chilis, Hodfur, 
D^ Tanair, etc., and the language of histocical; 

; songs in Hunza and Nagyr. 

■' V,*> '■■■■'. ' _ . • ■ 

T to WfiHng f&rth$ first timtjn 

/ ! Da. G. W. Leitker, 

fAe dUtq^n i%is raa has no written sharacter of its oWn.) 

„> A,— DE^rfONS =t Yatsh (Yuecci ?). * 

' Demons are of a gigantic size, and have only, one eye^ 
wkicki % m the They used to nile over the 

tnn nnVaiTi -t; 'ahd opposc the cultivation of the soil by man. ’ 
They often dragged people away into their recesses.. Since 
the adopticHi of the Muhammadan religion, the demons . 
' have relinquished their possessions, an<f only occasionally 
* trouble the believers. r 

They do not . walk by day, but cohfin© themselves to 
promenading at night. A spot is shown near Astor, at a 
village called Bulent, where five large nrouiids are potn^sd , 
out which have somewhat the shape of huge bask^4. 
Their -'existence is explained as 'follows, A Zenirnwar 
(cultivator) at Grukot, a village farther on, on the Kashmh* 
with great tremble, sifted his gtaia for stCBT^| < 
^lid had put it into baskets afkd sacks. He rficn weot a^y; 
Iriie demons came^ five in numbei>-rcarryuig huge lealS^» 

* ** Dardistan,” or the country of the X)ara)das <of Jll|[tndu tnydiQlj^, 
emhnu:^ in the narrowest sense of the' tens, the Shii^»a^|peft l BB O gCi^a^ 
itx. a wider sense, Hunaa, Na]^ 

the wideN^ also parts of Kafiristan. (See 

‘ ' 




Gn/;ni 2Chilasis. Asiori. Little Tibetan. 2 Bashgali Kafirs. 
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sacks, intp which they put tAe>-ain,^ They then went to a 
place which is stiH pointed out and called Gu^ Gutume 
Yatsheyn gau boki,” or " The place of the demons’ loads 
at the hollow ' Gu4 being the^Shini name for the present 
village of Grukot. There • they brought up a huge flat 
stone--which is still shown — and made it into a kind of pan, 
“tawa,” for the preparation of bread. But the morning 
dawned and obliged them to disappear ; they converted the 
sacks and their contents into earthen mounds, which have 
the shape of baskets and are still shown. 


— The Wedding of Demons. 

A Shikari (sportsman) was' once hunting in the hills. 
He had taken provisions with him for five days. On the 
sixth day he found himself without any food. Excited and 
fatigued by his fruitless expedition, he wandered into the 
deepest mountain recesses, careless whither he went as 
long as he could find water to assuage his thirst, and a few 
wild berries to allay his hunger. Even that search was un- 
successful, and, tired and hungry, he endeavoured to com- 
pose himself to sleep. Even that comfort was denied him, 
apd, nearly maddened with the situation, he again arose and 
Jerked around him. It was the first or second hour of 
nightj, and, at a short distance, he descried a large fire 
Jjlwiiy a most cheerful welcome to the hungry, and now 
chilled, wanderer. He approached it quietly, hoping to 
'some other sportsman who might provide him with 
food. .^Coming near the fire, he saw a very large ^ 
assembly of giants,, eating, drinking, and singing, 
terror, he wanted to make his way bick, when one 
assembly, who had a squint in his eye, got up for the 
l^rpose of fetching water for the others. He overtook him 
aiid. asked him whether he. was a ‘'child ofman.» Half 

scarcely answer that he wbs 
tl»em at the meeting; 

r^ked 
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which th^ spirit took an oath, by sdH and the moon, that 
he certainly wouM not do so. He then hid him under a 
bush and went back with the water. He had. scarcely 
returned when a plant was tom out of the ground and a 
small aperture was made, into which the giants managed tc 
throw all thek property, and, gradually making themselves 
thinner and thinner, themselves vanished into the ground 
through it. Our sportsman was then taken by the hand by 
the friendly demon, and, before he knew how, he himseli 
glided through the hole and found himself in a huge apart- 
ment, which was splendidly illuminated. He was placed in 
a comer where he could not be observed. He received 
some fbod, and gazed in mute astonishment on the a^ 
sembled spirits. At last, he saw the mother of the bride 
taking her daughter’s head into her lap and weeping bitterly 
at the prospect of her departure into another household. 
Unable to control her grief, and in compliance with an old 
Shin custom, she began the singing of the evening by 
launching into the following strains ; 

SONG OF THE MOtHER. 

■ Original : — 

A^eyn Birani /* patUe, shSkk saney, 

fHiy) mother’s Birini ! my little darling, omRtnents wilt, wear, 

JumBuldar Biitshe angaiiapp hey hani, 

{Whilst) here at Buldar Bdtshe the heavens dark win txecome, 

JPkaU Tshdtshe jKan> ntirdni in, 

T^e Nagari (of race) Phall Tshdtshe of K.hans the prince wiU coine^ 
'.mpn Mirk&n mdlose tskk gOm bttgiy, 

' Tt»y Mirkan father-from new com will be distributed, * - ^ 

, Yaheo wty bo t Shad4 Malik bojum ihtum. • 

Seiwn rivers’ water be f Sbadu Malik a going will make, / - 

Miekann made Tske gi bage. 

Thy Mirkann, father, how ghee snU distribute. 

Translation ; — 

Oh, Biidni, tby modier’s own ; thou, little darling, wilt wear onuuhenlii, 
whilst to me, who will remain here at Buldar Butshe, the heavens. «riU 
appear dark. The prince of bords of Fhall Tshatshe race is comi^ fithn 

* The hither's name was Mir Khan* Ihe daughter's. 

The bridqproom’s muse was Shadu Maldcof Hagyr, o€ 

and the place of the wedding was Bdidar ■ 




Na^fj and Mirlunn, thy filmier, tioiir dlshibttteSBeoni fasanactofwiiloMad). 
M ^nd'pteaaenit) as. the, water of sa^ for SluMln, 

Mahfc (the J>rmce) is determined to start, and now thy father Jdirfcaen is 

distriboting ghee (as a coinpfiment to the departing guest)!** ' (i 
The Shikan began to enjoy the scene and would haVib ^ 
liked, to have stayed, but his squinting friend told him now 
I h*e could not be allowed to remain any longer. So he 
before again vanishing through the above- 
meiiUoned aperture into the human world, he took a good : 
look at the demon|. To Kis astonishment he beheld qii 
the shoulders of one a shawl which he had safety left at 
lv>me. Another held his guh ; a third was dating out of* 
own dishes ; one had his many-coloured stocking on;, 
aii^ another disported himself in pidjamas (drawers) which 
h^ only, ventured to put on. on great occasions. He also 
many of the things that had excited his admiration 
aiiadng the property of his neighbdurs in his native village, 
facing most femiliarly used by the demons. He scarcely 
,<?©uld be got to move away, but his friendly guide took' 
hold of him and brought him againlo the place where he 
^d, first met him^ On taking leave he gave him thr ee 
of bread. As his- village was far off, he consumed 


on the rc^d. On reaching hom^ he 
i^und his &ther, who had been getting rather anxious at 
his prolonged , absence. To him he told all that had hap- 
and showed him the remaining loaf, of whidi tfie old 
.*te half. His mother, a good housewife, took the re- ,■ 
threw it into a large granary, where, as it , 
season of Sharo (autumn), a sufficient sto^ :oT. 
placed for the use 6f |he family during the ' 


K - , if ^ 

Strange to say, that: half<ldaf, brought 
It sometiniCs ftindty fo the children jctf 
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’ but he found all ip its prop^ paiK ana perfectly uninjured. 

. On inquiring amongst hisi n^^^bours he also found they 
too had not lost anything.^ ’He was much astonished' at all 
’^this, till an old Woman who had a great reputation for wi^om, 
told him that this was the custom of demons, and that 
they invariably borrowed the property of mankind fdt their 
weddings*, and as invariably restored it. On occasions of 
rejoicini^ amongst them they/elt kindly towards mankind. 

' Thus ends one of the prettiest tales that I have h^d. 




2.- 


-The ipEMow’s Present of Coals is Turned 
. Gold. 

’ Something similar to what has just been related, is s 
to have happened at Doyur, on the road ‘from Gilgit to 
Nagyr. A than of the name of Phhko had a son nam^ 
l^askirr, who, one day going out to fetch water was caught 
by a Yatsh, who tore up a plant ('* reeds” ?) “ phuru” and 
.entered with the lad into the fissure which wjis ther<lbf 
f created. He broughft him to a large palace in which 
;;«5 ‘number of goblins, male and female, ^re diverting them- 
selves. He there saw all the valuables of the mhabitnntd 
of his village. A wedding was being celebrated and the 
mother sang: — " 

'■ ‘ i Glim bag^ d^,. Budol^y Khatiini. ‘ i 

Gdm bagd d^y, h«b*i buhisl ! I 
r ' ' Gi bag^ d(^, Budul^ Kbatdnise. 

Gibagdddy.hub^huhA!! 

Mote bag^ d^y," Budul^y Khatiini. * 

■ Mote bag^ d6y, hoha huha 1 ! , 

MS bag^ dtSy, bvM fauhi 1 ! &c., See. 

TRANStATtON : — 

Com is being disteiboted, dau^tcr of Budul. 

Com is being distributed, I butrab ! (^CAt^us.} 

Ghee is being distributed, &C. (CMfrttt.'i s'!' 

Meat is being distributed, ike. (CAtrtts.) 

Wine ts being distributed, &c., dec {Chon^^ 

^On his departure, the demon ga^ hi^ it t 
'^\ and conducted him throi^h the^ 

' tearing up of fhc reedi, towards^f 


■*' ■ 'V- / I' 

' . ' i'J **■' 

, .. 'm. 

. , ' 'A A-i' ■ ' 
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the deti^on had left, the emptied the sack of the coals ■ 
and wtent home, when he told h^.iather what liSid happened.' 

emptied sack they found'^a small bit of coal, which, 
as soon as they touched it; became a ^Id coin, veiy much ” 
to th^egret of the boy's father, who would have like4 hiS’ 
son to have brought home the whole sackful. 

■; B.—“ Barai," PER ts," " Fairies.” 

They are handsome, in cOnt^distinction'-to the Yatsh 
or Demons, and stronger ; they have a beautiful castle on 
' the top of the Nanga Parbat or Dyarmul (so called from 
b^g inaccessible). This castle is made of crystal, and the 
p«)ple fancy they can see it. They call it “ Shell-batte- 
kot ” or “ Castle of Glass-stone.” 

’ J 

. i.-^The Sportsman and the Castle of the Fairies. 

Once a sportsman ventured up -the Nanga* Parbat.. To 
his surprise he found no difficulty, and venturing farther 
an^ farther, he at last reached the top. There he saw a “ 

: beautiful castle made of glass, and pushing one of the 
Indoors he entered it, and found himself in a most magnihcent 
‘ apartment. Through it he saw an open space that appeared 

the garden of the castle, but there was in it only one - 
tree of excessive height, and which was entirely composed “ 
of pearls and corals. The delighted sportsman filled ' his - 
. ^ which he carried his com, and left the place, hoping to 

•, ^imself by the sale of the pearls. As he was going 'if, 

bt the door he saw an innumerable crowd of serpents 
fmg him. In bis agitation he shouldered the sack and f 
to run, when a pearl fell out. It was eagerly. : 
by a serpent which immediately disappeaih^';^ 
sportsman, glad to get rid of his pursuers at any''. ■ 
brew pern*! after pearl to them, and in every case ^ \ 
eflfect. At last, only one serpent remai^^i 
in' thm; .^pe f) he found no 
to 'hi^-vtUage, 
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;he found it in great agitation ; bread was being distributed 
to the poor as they do at. funerals, for his family had given 
him up as lost. The serpent still followed and stopj^ed at 
the door. In despair, the m;m threw the corn-sack it her, 
when lo! a pearl glided out. It was eagerly swallowed by 
the serpent, . which immediately disappeared. However, the 
man was not the same being as before. He was ill for days, 
and in about a fortnight after the events narrated, died, for 
fairies never forgive a man who has surprised their secretsl. > 


2. — The Fairv avuo Punished her Human Lover. 


It is not believed in Astor that fairies ever marry hunyn 
beings, but in Gilgit there is a legend to that effect. A 
famous sportsman, Kibd Lori, who never returned empty- 
handed from any excursion, kept company with a fairj' to 
whom he was deeply attached. Once in t!ie hot weather 
the fairy said to him not to go out shooting during “ the 
seven days of the summer,” “ Canicularsj” which are called 
Bardd,” and are supposed to be the hottest days in 
‘ Dardistan. ” 1 am,” said she, “obliged to leave you for 
that period, and, mind, you do not follow me.” The 
sportsman promised obedience and the fairy vanished, 
saying that he would certainly die if he attempted to 
■ follow her. Our love-intoxicated Nimrod, however, could 
. not endure her absence. On the fourth day he shouldered 
his gun and went out with the hope of meeting 
V. Crossing a range, he came upon a plain, where he saw an 
: immense gathering of game of all sorts and his beloved 
fairy milking a Kill ” (markhor) and gathering the milk^ 
into a silver vessel. The noise which Kibd Lori made 


caused the animal to start and to strike out with his l^s, 
which upset the silver vessel. The fairy looked up, and' to 
her anger beheld the disobedient lover. She went tip. to 
him and, after reprodching him, struck him in the. fsice. 
But she had scarcely done so when despair maste!®^ 
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“do shoot one of these atimiys, so th^t people may not say 
that you have returned empty-handed.” The poor man 
returned crestfallen to his home, lay down, and died on the 
fourth day. 

C. — D A YALL=: Wizards and Witcups. 

The gift of second sight, or rather the intercourse with 
fairies, is confined to a few families in which it is hereditary.. 
The wizard is made to inhale the fumes of a fire which is 
lit with the wood of the tshili^ (Panjabi nPadam), a kind 
of. fir-wood which gives much smoke. Into the fire the 
milk of a white sheep or goat is poured. The wizard 
inhales the smoke till he apparently becomes insensible. 
He is then taken on the lap of one of the spectators, who 
sings a song which restores him to his senses. In the 
meanwhile, a goat is slaughtered, and the moment the 
fortune-teller jumps up, its bleeding neck is presented to 
him, which he sucks as long as a drop remains. The 
hSsembk'd musicians then strike up a great noise, and the 
wizard rushes about in the circle which is formed round 
him and talks unintelligibly. The fairy then appears at 
some distance and sings, which, however, only the i^^rd 
hears. He then communicates her sayings in a soing to 
oiie of the musicians, who explains its meaning *to the 
people. The wizard is called upon to foretell events and 
to give advice in cases of illness, etc. The people 
believe that in ancient times these Dayalls invariably spoke 
correctly, but that ' now scarcely one saying in a hundred 
turns out to be true. Wizards do not now make a liveli- 
hood by their talent, which is considered its own reward. 


- iriMire are few legends so exquisite as the one whicii 
t^tosUcies the origin, or rather the risOi of Gilgit The; 
traditions regarding Alexander the Great, which Vignfe gUld; 
otSieira havc imagined to exist among the people of E)y*di- 


to, at any rate, the Shind race, oiS^pJting 



,oi ’ ■&>*»*. 

■- ■' 


n so far as any the Maharajah’s troops 

nay, perhaps. ac;cMfcSi%: feive referred to them in cppversa- 
:ion with a Shtn./f;Any such information would have , been 
ierived from tihe ' Sikandarnama of Nizdmi, and would. 
:herefore, possess no ori^nal value. There exist no i^ins,, 
is for as I havjS gone, to point to an occupation of ; 

Stan by fhe soldiers of Alexander. The following leg^b^ '' 
hQW.e:rer, which not only lives in the memories of all 
Shin people, whether they be Chilasis, Astoris, .Gilgit^., 
or Brokhpi (the latter, as I discovered, living actually side 
|>y side, with the Balds in Little Tibet), but which also, .an 
i^pViital , commemorates, is not devoid of interi^ 

ik>m either a historical or a purely literary point of view. 


^ ^^--.Historical Legend OF . Tt£E: Qrigik of Gilgit. 

*« Once upon a time there lived a race at Gilgit, whose 
l^in is uncertain. Whether they sprang from the soil, or 
l^d immigrated from a distant region, is doubtful ; so mn^ 
disbelieved, that they were Gayupi s; spontaneous, aborigin^ 
ehtnown. Over them ruled a monarch who was a descend 
da^ of the evil spirits, the Yatsh, that terrorized over the 
world. H is name was Shtribadatt, and he resided at a castle^ 
in front of which there was a course for the performance ;of 
the manly garnet of Polo. (See my Hunza Nagyr Hand- 
His tastes were capricious, and in every one 
: addons his fiendish origin could be discerned. The natiy^ 
^Ixare his rule with resignation, for what could they .e^E^ 
?a^inst a monarch at whose command even magic 
placed ? However, the country was rendered 


andipund the capital bloomed attractive gardens. , 

." Tbe heavens, or rather the virtuous Peris, at lasf ;]^^ 
tired pf his tyranny, for he had crowned his iniquiil^-^ 
indulging in a pri^nsity for cannibalism. This 
b^n developed, by an accident. One day 
him soi^‘ mutton broths the like, of 


iraich' 
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traced to an old Voman, W - first owner.' - She stated that 
her child and the she^ were bom on. the same day, and 
losing the former, she had consoled herself by suckling the 
latter. This was a revelation to the tyra^. He had dis- 
coyeredi the secret of the palatability of the broth, and was 
detennined to have a never-ending supply of it. So he < 
^ *oidered that his kitdhen should be regularly provided with ■ 
®f tender age, whose flesh, when converted into ■ 
^ ;'^th, would remind him of the exquisite dish he had once ' 
^ much relished. This cruel order was carried out. The 
.people of the country were dismayed at such a state of 
things, and sought slightly, to improve it by sacrificing, in 
place, all orphans and children of neighbouring 
l^es ! The tyrant, however,, was insatiable, and soon was 
his cruelty felt by many families at Gilgit, who were 
compelled to give up their children to slaughter. 

: " Relief came at last. At the top of the moutitain Ko, 

•which it takes a day td ascend, and which overlooks the 
.village of Doyur, below Gilgit, on the side of' the river, 
Ijbf^red three figures. They looked like men., b^t much 
:! mom strong and handsome. ' In their arms they carried ; 
bows and arrows, mid tuiljing their eye^ in the direction of ' 
; Doyur, they perceived innumerable flocks of sheep and, 
'^cattle grazing on a prairie between that village and the 
\fcwt of the mountain. The strangers were fairies, and had 


Nagyr ?) to this region with the view , 
Gilgit of the monster that ruled oym” fl. " .-.., 
tin's ia^tion was confined to the two elder. 
strangers were brothers, and none 

tljeir in- '^ 

to niake Azru Shemsher, the youngest, djf : ' \ 

to achieve their purpose, .tiiey ' j&it'/ ^ 
following plan. , 

plain, which is '^led 
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who is the best m^ksman/ exclaimed the eldest, and 
saying this, he shot an arrow in the direction of the calf, 
but missed his aim. The second brother also tried to hit 
it, but also failed. At last, Azru Shemsher, who took a 
deep interest in the sport, shot his arrow, w'hich pierced 
the poor animal from side to side and killed it. The 
brothers, whilst descending, congratulated Azru on his 
sportsmanship, and on arriving at the spot where the calf 
was lying, proceeded to cut its throat, and to take opt 
from its body tlie iitbits, namely ike kidneys and the liver, 

“ They then roasted these delicacies, and invited Azru 
to partake of them first. He respectfully declined, on the 
ground of his youth ; but they urged him to do so, ‘ in 
order,’ they said, ‘ to reward you for such an excellent 
shot.’ Scarcely had the meat touched the lips of Azru, 
than the brothers got up, and vanishing into the air, called 
out, ‘ Brother ! you have touched impure food, which Peris 
never should eat, and we have made use of your ignorance 
of this law, because we want to make you a human 
being, ^ who shall rule over Gilgit ; remain therefore at 
Doyur.’ 

“Azru in deep grief at the separation, cried, 'Why 
remain at Doyur, unless it be to grind corn ? ’ ‘ Then,’ 

said the brothers, ‘ go to Gilgit.’ ‘ Why,’ was the reply, 
'go to Gilgit, unless it be to work in the gardens?* 

' No, no,’ was the last and consoling rejoinder ; ‘ you will 
s-assu|^dly become the king of this country, and deliver it 
from its merciless oppressor.' 

" No more was heard of the departing fairies, and Azru 
remained by himself, ^deavouring to gather consolarion 
from the great mission which had been bestowed on , him, 
A villager met him, and, struck by his appearance, offered 
him shelter in his house. Next morning he went dn the 
roof of his host's house, and calling out to him to come dip, 
pointed to the Ko mountain, on which, die said, he plainly 
discei^ed a wild goat. The incredulous villager begdn :,40 
’ A meat was tbe process of . 
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fear he had harboured a maniac, if no worse character ; 
but Azru shot off his arrow, and atcompanied by the 
villager (who had assembled some friends for protection, 
as he was afraid his young guest might be an associate of 
robbers, and lead him into a trap), went in the direction of 
the mountain. There, to be sure, at the very spot that had 
been pointed out, though many miles distant, was lying the 
wild goat, with Azrii’s arrow transfixing its body. The 
astonished peasants at once hailed him as their leader, but 
he exacted an oath of secrecy from them, for he had come 
to deliver them from their tyrant, and would keep his in- 
cognito till such time as his plans for the destruction of 
the monster were matured. 

" He then took leave of the hosjiltable people of Doyur, 
and went to digit. On reaching the place, which is 
scarcely four miles distant from Doyur, he amused himself 
by prowling about in the gardens adjoining the royal 
resid<!nce. There he met one of the female companions of 
Shiribadatt’s daughter {goli in Hill Punjabi, Shadr 6 y in 
Gilgiti) fetching water for the princess, a lady both 
remarkably handsome, and of a sweet disposition. The 
companion rushed back, and told the young lady to look 
from over the ramparts of the castle at a wonderfully hand- 
some young man whom she had just met. The princess 
placed herself in a spot from which she could observe any 
one approaching the fort. Her maid then returned, and 
induced Azru to come with her on the Polo ground, the 
“ Shavaran,” in front of the castle ; the princess was smitten 
with his beauty and at once fell in love with him. She 
then, sent word to the young prince to come and see her. 
When he was admitted into her presence, he, for a long 
time denied being anything else than a common labourer. 
At last, he confessed to being a fairy’s child, and the over- 
joyed princess offered him her heart and hand. It may be 
irtentioned here that the tyrant Shiribadatt had a wonder- 
ful boite.^vw^ could cross a mile at every jump, and 
wilted ri 4 er to jump both into and out 
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; of the fort, over its walls. So regular were the leaps which 
that famous animal could take, that he invariaWy alighted 
at a distance of a mile from the fort and at the same pilace. 

On that very d;|y on which the princess had admitted 
young Azru into the fort. King Shirib’adatt was o#hunting, 
of which he was desperately fond, and to which he med ‘ 
sometimes to devote a week or two at a time. We must 
now return to Azru, whom w'e left conversing with the 
princess. Azru remained silent when the lady confessed , 
her love. Urged to declare his sentiments, he said that 
he would not marry her unless ^he bound herself to him 
by the most stringent oath ; this she did, and they became 
in the sight of God as if they 'mere wedded man and wife,^ 
He then announced that he had come to destroy her father, 
and asked her to kill him herself. This she refused ; but ; 
as she had sworn to aid him in every way she could, he 
finally induced her to promise that she . would ask her 
father where his soul was, ‘ Refuse food,’ said Arzu, ‘ for 
three or four days, and your father, who is devotedly fond 
of you will ask for the reason of your strange conduct ; 
then say, “ Father, you are often staying away from me for 
several days at a time, and I am getting distressed lo»t 
something should happen to you ; do reassure me by letting 
me know where your soul is, and let me feel certain that 
your life is safe.” ’ This the princes.s promised to do, and 
when her fether returned refused food for several days* 
The anxious Shiribadatt made inquiries, to which she 
replied by making the already-named request. The tyrjant v 
was for a few moments thrown into mute a,stonishment, 
and finally refused compliance with her preposterous, 
demand. The love-smitteti lady went on starving h«Sf«3eIf# 
till at last her father, fearful for his daughter’s life, told her 
not to fret heraplf about him, as his soul was [of snow f] *** 
the snows, said that he .could only perish by fire. The 

® Tlie $tory of the famous horse, the loveymaking between 
.Princess, the manner of their marriage and other ii:M:idents r 

the exj^nlsioB of tyrant deserve atitention. ’ 
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princess communicated this mformation ‘ to her lover. 
Azru went back to Doyur ahd the villages around, and 
assembled his faithful peasants. Them he asked to take 
twigs of the fir-tree or tshi, bind them together and light 
them— then to proceed in a body with the torches to the 
castle in a circle, keep close together, and surround it on 
every side. He then went and dug out a very deep hole^ 
as deep as a well, in the place where Shiribadatt’s horse 
used to alight, and covered it with green boughs. The 
next day he received information that the torches \talhi 
in Gilgiti and Lome in Astori) were ready. He at once 
ordered the villagers gradually to draw near the fort in the 
manner which he had already indicated. 

“ King Shiribadatt was then sitting in his castle ; near 
him his treacherous daughter, who was so soon to lose her 
parent. All at once he exclaimed, ' I feel very close ; go out, 
dearest, and see what has happened.’ The girl went out, 
and saw torches approaching from a distance ; but fancy- 
ing it to be something connected with the plans of her 
husband, she went back, and said it w'as nothing. The 
torches came nearer and nearer, and the tyrant became 
exceedingly restless. ‘Air, air,’ he cried, ' I feel very, very 
ill ; do see, daughter, what is the matter.’ The dutiful 
lady went, and returned with the same answer as before. 
At last, the torch-bearers had fairly surrounded the fort, 
^and Shiribadatt, with a presentiment of impending danger, 
rushed out of the rpom, saying ‘ that he felt he was dying.’ 
He then ran to the stables and mounted his favourite 
charger, and with one blow of the whip made him juthfi 
over the wall of the castle. Faithful to its habit, the noble 
animal alighted at the same place, but alas ! only to find: 
Itself engulfed in a treacherous pit. Before the king haid 
• time to extricate himself, the villagers had run up with their 
“ ' torches. ‘ Throw them upon him,’ cried Azru. ' With one 
^ acQord all the blazing wood was thrown upon Shiribadatt, 
5 who miserably perished. . AjSru was then 
.cally p^claamed -idng, cel^rated his' nuptials with the 
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fair traitor, and* as sole tribute, exacted the offering of one 
sheep, i-fistead of that of a human child, annually from every 
one of the natives.^ This custom has prevailed down to 
the present day, and the people of Shin, wherever they be, 
celebrate their delivery from the rule of a monster, and the 
inauguration of a more humane government, in the month 
preceding the beginning of winter — a month which they 
call Dawakid or Daykid — after the full moon is over and 
the new moon has set in. The day of this national cele- 
bration is called ‘ nos tshili,’ ‘ the feast of firs.’ The day 
generally follow’s four or five days after the meat provision 
for the winter has been laid in to dry. A few days of 
rejoicing precede the special festivity, which takes place at 
night. Then all the men of the villages go forth, having 
torches in their hands, which, at the sound of music, they 
swing round their heads, and throw in the direction of 
Gilgit, if they are at any distance from that place ; whilst 
the people of Gilgit throw them indifferently about the [)lain 
in which that town, if town it may be called, is situated. 
When the throwing away of the bran<ls is over, every man 
r(.;turns to his house, where a curious custom is observed. 
He finds the door locked. The wife then asks : ‘ Where 
have you been all night ? I won’t let you come in now.]^,; 
Then her husband entreats her and says, ‘ I have brought 
you property, and children, and happiness, and everything 
you desire.’ Then, after some further parley, the door is^ 
opened^ and the husband walks in. He is, however, 
Stopped by a beam v^ich goes across the room, whilst all 
the females of the family rush into an inner apartment to 
the eldest lady of the place. The man then assumes sulki- 
ness and refuses to advance, when the repenting wife 
launches into the following song : — 

• Possibly this h.gend is one of the causes of the unfounded reputation 
of cannibalism which was given* by Kashmiris and others to the Dards 
before 1866, and of which one Dardu tribe accuses another, with which, 
even if it should reside in a neighbouring valley, it may have.no intercourse; 

I refer elsewhere to the custom of drinking a pprtUni of flie blood of an 
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Original 

JJu tiU}^ shdhilhy wo rajb iofyiL 
I of thee glad am, oh Rajah^s presented with tolahs I 
M ii iut}, shdbilh, wb ashpa fanu, 

I of thee glad am, oh steed's rider. 

Mh fiite skdbilh, wb tumdk ginu. 

I of thee glad am, oh gun-wearer. [Evidently a modern interpolation.] 
Mil iut> shdhilh, wb kan^dr ginu, 

I of thee glad am, oh sword-wearer. 

Mh, tide shdbUh, wb tshapdn barm. 

1 thee glad am, oh mantle-wearer. 

J/f fide skdbilh, slid mill dc gniiim. 

1 thee glad am, pleasure’s price giving I will buy. 

Mh iuic shdbilh, wb gtimy Hhirw. 

I of thee glad am, oh corn-heap 1 
S/idbilh s/i‘d mid de gi mm. 

Rejoicing [)lea.sure’s price giving I will buy. 

Mu fide sk/rbi/i’s, 7(ui g by lofo. 

1 of thee glad am, oh ghee-hall. 

SthdbiVes !>ha mid de gnutn. 

Rejoicing pleasure’s price giving I will buy. 

Translation 

Thou hast made me glad ! thou favourite of the Rajah ! 

Thou hast rejoiced me, oh bold horseman I 
I am pleased with thee wlio so well usest gun and sword ! 

Thou hast delighted me, oh thou who art invested with a mantle 
of honour ! 

Oh great happiness ! I will buy it all by giving pleasure’s price. 

Oh thou [nourishment to us] a heap of corn and a store of ghee ! 
Delighted w^ill I buy it all by giving pleasure’s price ! 

“ Then the husband relents and steps over the partition 
beam. They all sit down, dine together, and thus end 
the festivities of the ‘ Nos.’ The little domestic scene is 
not observed at Gilgit ; but it is thdught to be an essen- 
tial element in the celebration of the day by people whose 
ancestors may have been retainers of the Gilgit Raja 
Azru Shemsher, and by whom they may have been dis- 
missed to their homes with costly presents. 

“ The song itself is, however, well known at Gilgit. 

“ When Azru had safely ascended the throne, he ordered 
the tyrant’s palace to be levelled to the groond. The will- 
ing peasants, itilhjafacturing spades of iron, ‘ KilH,’ flocked 
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to accomplish a grateful t^sk^ and sang whilst demolishing 
his castle : . 

ORiaiNAL:— 

Jiuro tkyto Shiri^ga-Bad^t dfi hurb 

[I am] hard said Shiri and Badatt why hard ? 

Dmm SingSy Jghotb kuro 

Dem Singes Khotd [is] hard ^ 

Na tskumdre kille tey rdke phala tkim‘ 

[Wiih] this iron spade Ihy palace level I do 
Tshake / idio ShaHhd Malika Demm Singiy 
Behold I thou Sbatshd Malika Dem Singh’s 
Khotb htrb na tshumare kilVeyi 
Khotd hard ; [with] this iron spade 
, Tky rake-ga phalathn, tshake 
Thy palace very I level, behold 1 

Translation ; — 

‘ My nature is of a hard metal,’ said Shiri and Badatt. * hy hard ? 
I Khoto, the son of the peasant Dem Singh, am alone hardy ; with this 
iron spade I raze to the ground thy kingly hoUvSe. Behold now, although 
thou art of race accursed, of Shatsho i^falika, I, Dem Singh’s son, am of 
liard metal \ for with thin iron spade I level thy very palace ; look out ! 
look out I ’ ” 

During the Nauroz [evidently because it is not a 
national festival] and the Eed. none of these national Shin 
songs are sung. Eggs are dyed in different colours and 
people go about amusing themselves by tiying which eggs 
are hardest by striking the end of one against the end of 
another. The possessor of the hard egg wins the broken 
one. The women, however, amuse themselves on those 
days by tying ropes to trees and swinging themselves about 
on them. 

’ Elsewhere called Shiribadatt ’’ in one name. 
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MY RUSSIAN RECORDS. 

A CONTINUATION OF RUSSIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO CENTRAL 
ASIAN CARTOGRAPHY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

WiiAT'does Russian Science record through early intelli- 
gent inquiries into the geography of that region of Central 
Asia which is now a province of the Empire ? 

I have mentioned the first-fruits of Russian scientific 
exploration, the delineation of the Aral by Gladyshef and 
Muravin in 1740. Let me here do this credit also to 
Muller, who checked, in companionship with Kushelef, in his 
first efforts, yet ventured a second time among the Kir- 
ghiz in 1742, and finally produced a route map to Tash- 
kend, interesting because for more than a century after, 
no educated Russian penetrated east of the Sary-Su.* 

I make here only a passing allusion to Nikitin’s journey 
to India in 1469, not solely because it is more a 
curious record than a contribution to science, but also 
because, dealing as I am exclusively with Inner Asia, Nikin 
touched nowhere upon it, although in Count Wielhorski’s 
translation [Hakluyt Society’s Journal, 1857] he is made to 
ha\'e reached Bokhara, through an erroneous identification 
of Chebokhara (modern Barfrush) with that city. 

A certain envoy from the Emperor Baber appeared in 
Moscow in the year 153,3, with proposals of interchange 
of expressions of brotherly friendship, which were however 
rudely and arrogantly declined by the Grand Duke Vassili, 
In this century, viz. in 1589, Bokhara sent her first represen- 
tative to the Russian Czar ; Khiva had opened relations 
wuth Russia earlier and sent frequent emissaries (cease- 
lessly from the fourteenth century to the eighteenth), 
although Cossacks of the Yaik had repeatedly invaded and 
ravaged that Khanat from the earliest times. 

The first Russian Embassy, under Ivan Kokhlof, 
proceeded, in 1620, at the friendly request of . the Amir 
* Wasting its waters short of the Lower jaxartes. ' ' 
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Fedcitbf;to. Khiya.\' - . 

1%SM^rAlbTiiC^4»i-of Khiva, is. W to 

of certain Rushan ■ 

. jife5n''.'a646v'-to 'the value of , 10,35?. roubtes:;-.'d^!^^- 
cay^^^'>3ri^tpr© nf all, relations wdlh Khiva, the 
auti^^^i^’;.i‘eta£^e 4 ’'m .like manner on KKivan 't^s^s, 
.det^e^^'’!t)N®^'^t;' Astrakhan ; and the Russian Obl^'^ 

demanded coniipensation, which* vm 
ahs^tot^y ' nsl(u^ed; hy • the Khan. Aiisha, succeeding • ,^s 
fatlS Alml ^asdi conciliatory Missions in 

and m therefore, the despai^*, 

three ye^ of Fedotof. 

a group of the onlj' interesting 

TccGiife Pf which Russian archives have hitherip 

duced, hui 'p^^Prtunately they are not much m<^ 
recc^dfe. accounts, ’with the itineraricjs* 

md^ found missing 'from', their plac^-ih|.|^‘ 

year i8oP,’d^;iUl that exists^ are the summarizeii 
which' Charykof,, Minayef aad.V^^: 

others havpm^d:-tlw,n^'oL . , .-' 

■ It -appears thpt' the' ^sar Aleicb, in: todihg- his 
to the, far 

the interests of' his'/cpuofry/thai^iyif^-;^^ 
decessors. He exhi^fsed d jS^Pwfedgpe cd 
of trade and cominerc<^:,iiijW^’ 
and to hcise -his rtdattpns^^f^h 
the sound et' basis of pr^tiicatl:,poiqpBe^t!^^'^^^ 
grapby, economical, social, and political conditions of their 
countries apd people, as evidenced in the ve^ different ^yle 
, of Instructions with which his ; - 

But tiothin^^orc than historicaiiii^yhSatji^^; of past 
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a certain Dubrovin, in 1690, who presumably constructed a 
chart of that sea, t>n which he exhibited a water connection 
between the Aral and the Caspian, traced, along the 
southern e^remity of the U^t-Urt. 1 have in my possession 
all the r^ords he^e referred to, but the only allusion to 
Dubrovin ts in the late Professor Grigoriefs annotations 
to Bla%fennagel’s description of Khiva, and Professor 
Grigoriefs reference is through Eichwald. 

From this period to that of the reign of Peter I., fruitless 
were the Missions to Russia from the Asiatic Khans, fer 
Russia did not reciprocate, giving her particular attention to 
quelling disorders on the Lower Volga, and endeavouring to 
coentie or cajole the Kalmuks and the Kirghiz. Peter, in 
1717, sent Out that famous expedition to Khiva under 
Uekovitch Cherkasski, which gave rise to the saying, 
“ perished like Bekovitch.” Four thousand men accom* 
panied Bekovitch with some hundreds of picked troops, 
yet only some twenty-five, or thercaliouts, ever returned 
liome to tell of the sad fate of the ff»rr<^ A complete 
narrative has, of course, been given, and a Russian story 
has. been founded upon the melancholy event; but tht^e 
are both of our own and veiy' recent timt's. 

It does not appear that Peter availed himself of any 
Russian travels in Asia when he equipped his cMipedrofen, 
unless indeed the information with which he provided bidi*' 
self in Hamburg and in Paris was from Russian sourc^ 
unknown to himst^lf. He did nevertheless take sotirie 
geographical materials with him to thtise countries, td, be 
collated for him by persons more competent than any he 
could fmd at homp. ;|.’ 

If Russians had acquired but very little scientjfic infor- 
mation concerning Central Asia upon which a tolerably 
accurate map could be based,' they had at least in various 
ways accumulated a rich s.tore of knowledge of the social 
and polili<'al state of affairs in the Steppes and in the 
Khanats, from a continued intercourse with Asiatics 
on iht'ir Siberian and south-eastern frontiers from Tobolsk 
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to Astrakhan. It, is true tile great mass of reports 
was lying dormant ift. t1»'B.-rmany ^chives- of ffee Empire, 
and notably in' the Department of Foreign R.eIations ; 
yet It is difficult to realize the fact, repeatedly stated by 
Russian writers, that even up to the year 1873, when Khiva 
'was'^mVaded and finally crushed by three large Russian 
detachments, no State of Central Asia was so little known 
to the Russians as Khiva. Rarely had anyone parsed 
from Russia to Bokhara who had not traversed Khiva. 
•;The “Turkestan Gazette” for 1873, publishing a series 
ofdfetters from Dr. Basiner on his ^'ourni'y to Khiva in 1842, 
endorses the following words written by Basiner and re- 
pealed by most Ru.sslan writers on Central Asia - 

“ Almost nowhere in all the terrestlii! globe, excepting 
perhaps in Central Africa* and New Holland, is there a 
country so little known to us as the Khanat of Khiva, c^led 
also. Khowarezm, Khuarezm and Khorezm. The reason for 
thls lies in the getigraphlcal position of that country, which is 
nbt suited for habitation and is waterless (!), surrounded by 
steppes and deserts, occupied, by predatory hordes/' an 
additional reason, he adds, being, ” the extreme suspicion 
of the Khivans, who regard every European as an ^tiemy 
or a Spy.” He proceeds to say: “If, notwnthstai^ing 
the dangers and obstacles on the wray to Khiva, the 
traveller survive.s the hardships of the journey across the 
deserts, inevitable death awaits him in Khiva, which may 
bo exemplified by the melancholy fate of Dr. Fries, who Was 
kiSed in Khiva in 1838. With \"ery few exceptions, only 
thc^ accredited Agents of Russia and England enjoyed 
special protection in those {sic) Statesj the safety of these 
wait In a certain degree guaranteed, and although they 
enbatintered difficulties, yet they- returned hqipie alive. 
Such was the case with Jenkinson, Muravief, Abbott and 
Shakspeare.” 

The Statement concerning the productiveness of Khiva 
is at variance with the almost exhaustive work ^on Khiva 
by Dr- Basiner himself, published in 1848, at St. Peters- 
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copyi^i^':;tiiri8’^>i^'i^^;^y''|^sse'ssion and how ■•.ii^^^^j,,^y 
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wrkl^'^.the “ ^dcMtan^ Bazcttc," to justify the 
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H^d: '^sp ■'be observed that the danger ,t<k|pe 
Central Asia has ever arisen, not fromvwie 


of his being a Feringhl, but from the bare ciri^^j. 
the political jealousies and intrigues at the;C<^^|7 
fei^eral Central Asian potentates, for Asiatics, hp#®^- ’ 
not ferocious or bloodthirsty. - - 

3P^,i^asian pta^nt-merchant Abrosimof left an aceputd 
of.j^Ss^erience in Khiva during a fifteen yeans residPt% 
tl^^^This mans narrative was publi.shed in the s^; !' 
“'I^hiriciestan Gaaette (vide also " Turkestan Annual, . 

liig "^4 that the Khivans dwell In a fertile oasis, that tl^y ' 
po^essed an abundance of everything for their own sd^, ''' 
te^ce, that the people were kindly, that hi.s reception^^ 
trl^ttoent w'ere hospitable from the lowest up to the Ivb'^^ 
t^^ibc enjoyed perfect liberty, and that the only draw^^. . 
tp tiy.<e'*Russi^S|^lth all their inclination to fraternisse ■-^■ 
p^yate rel^Pns with Khiva, w^ere the difficulties 
s of the route, which Ru-ssians had not 


St 


bih, energy, or ability to struggle with and overct^^te^:;, 

" - - . ... ' , r»_r ...I 


— j- almost utter want of information cor 


here say, Khiy^^one, the same Abrosi 
observes : “ilippe streets of Astrakhan 
th^*^pj&^Vian*serais w'e .always meet Khivans, Bo: 

Kh^i jureomans j tocom^ to us, they traverse’ 
and kttge ^acts of desert with their laden ^ 

Exadl^y SP; WhPe % Astrakhan, Orenburg and e* 
the Russian aiequamtante wkh the populations of 
and Khiva as well as the Khirghiz, and with the political, 
social and commercial conditions of those countries,, tyas 
next to almost familiar one. But we ne^d not marvel at 
the acfcnowle*^']^ i^orance of R^ussian offieiaH 
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My Kmsiim 
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Kussian > 

Asiatic Sfates/’ while it was 
distant fmm the Caspian coast at KrasdilS 
indeed, learned from Russian • Irav^^lat 
“a small but fruitful oasis,” and that « the!^^^ 

: ^l^eous soil of Khiva yields all the food needed ^btr^:. , 

. i^eard of Abrosimof, and did^Sit 

how practicable was the journey e^•en from Kfa^h-' 
and jiow ready were all intermediate dans' .’i^d * 
feultens to facilitate communication, when Orenbur^iwd 
torakhan did not put out its feelers of political agitattiDO 
and mtngue. At the same time, Mr. Savdief mvolunta^ly 
jcl^owledges the prevalent ignorance in Russia concert 
,, mg those regions in his announcement of the tranklat4n^ 

,mto {.erm,n of a collection of statements respecting, Kfe 
- made , by escaped Russian captives. He refers, 

eSfr rr* materials for a geograpi#^ 

geniral Asia m the archives of the Russian Ministrp& 
i|orejgn Affairs, which await publication;’* but 

they were, because most of these material$>'Me- ' 
discovered in vanous other archives, a greaf#^^^- 


,..^^i^'®^^ogether missing, . . > 

Russian in 1.840) was then all that .was ^a^Siat 
||tomtaon;Iy accessibte ; for Muravief s-book (in 

T?^?' ^ another Russian 

Tc-f to it, took it to be a work.i^H^^^ 

as a TmromoHie H A 

my possessicai, tog^he/iii’-the 
serrate map and plans, etc., , having, picked it With 

other rare Russian works hereinafter to be alluded to for 
a, there song. * , 

^ I conclude this ' portion of my pnper with; another 
ction on the want of. appreciation in‘RusSia of such 





'of the' 

' dischaSri^: 

.'a^."‘.tiiavft' ’ -uiiUzfid the travels of':^ 
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'?1'5 «“ 
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it^ oiBcers whettever' possible, without dett^ 
I^bordioates get, and alwaj^ 
^yj^sible ai^iStance, and ^!dleneve^ they wi^ 
ting or surveying, they need only ask thtdi*. 
^jajjperior for casual leaw arid the superior 
grants it, if the exigencies of 
Very few of the subordinates of the Depar 
the slightest aptitude for surveying Vvork. It 
Plbpow that because a man possesses the higti 
^ intelligence he should be abh*. to make a surV)^ 
i^'difectors, as the late Captain I'icrson, and the ^ 
St. John, both Royal Engineer officers, who 
is of a correct map of Persia, and others, did fh 
to interest their subordinates in the country and 
nts, but, with rare exceptions, not a man 


A „?ii 




v,J 


n the anost elementary work came forwai^^^ 
tij> the disagreeable crktcisais arid jealousy ori 


fetll,... 
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^^e British Legation at Teheran, I doubt wl^ 

It was at the recommendation of the 
the superior officers of the Telegraph 
appointed .Consul at Isfehan last year, arid 
officer was appointed yiec-Cdns.141 at htii 

ag^.. '; ^ ■■..•, •■ ■' /. 

®-of'-the-j||i|pi4‘li^ on- .ti»:;;pait of;the-offi^ 
|td,;^e J‘-ri™PI»" iii^«ning' oh duty, and - h 
id.'W^P?OTe«'-^’'tth^!^i»grcxperi^ 
^W^cerhhave done 
' .aiid ' arid such' 

been <luly acknowledged l)y Gov<TnnK:nt of India. 

(3nly lately I have seen a 1«^V from the Quartermaster- 
General which mentions |Hhe many occasions pn .which 
useful service has listen rendered to the Intelligence ^P^part- 
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hii?!v Tflink, ,*oi/l }»C5 d ffi TKn a,' 
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'‘ ‘if (‘I” "hod.uMi-elo kn.nr 
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tb ’^1 ’"n '**• f"” ‘■'V'hnv^.r. .Vo iK-r’ •' ni" 

l*ov.nty of I„ ba -J-) -v 
mur« in Ur.-u iu Imlik.”- V'/W 








ferred to another station several times, but objected. The 
traveller in Persia hears many tales, but he should not 
believe them all. 

Teheran, 26th February, 1893. 
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been duly acknowledged by tHe (government of 
Only lately I have seen a ler^r from the Quarterm 
General which mentions ‘Hhe many occasions on 
useful service has been rendered to the Intelligence I>j 








misfortun? 


the Department.’’ The 

“’’has ahv^s' been tmcler military control, and 
j^'exoee^ngly well under it; and it would be unw^^^t.!' 
inge system now, simply, as far as I can 
of one or two discontented civilians. I have b 


. ;:M;: 

half a dozen times, up and down the road betwe^';-- '" 
’^Ml^hire and Teheran, and there is not a town, village, ca!^|^:'"- 
erai, (^r “ chapar khaneh ’ where I have not heard 
Jitary officers universally spoken of w'ith the greatest pria^ 4 V 



v^rid affection ; and many official documents can show that #^6- 
;^ffiritish Government as well as the Persian authorities, 

Shah down to the smallest local governor, have alwa^ ,j' !' 
ft;^precialed their services in Persia. I do not for 
'■^ilhoment suppose that Mr. Biddulph has any persoti^,?; 

;^Hng again.st the military officer now directing 
^;|Efepartmcnt, but I cannot help thinking that he 

“'.^Ve written differently had he obtained a little 

«, Information and not based his statements on 
;V.^Utucations made by the pensioned non-commis^| 

;er of the Royal Engineers, whose acquaintaiuJt^P 
and other persons with fancied grievances, 
non-commissioned officer has somewhat ih 

Idulph, and, the tale of “ seventeen yearsfo^i^^ 

X European neighbour within seventy 
but not true. Mr. Biddulph would 
; .e . written as he did had he known the . 

lisioned officer usually passed the summer . 

at Isfahan, and that he could have 
Id to another station several times, but objected. 





eller in Persia hears many tales, but he should not 
ieve them all. 

Teheran, 26th February, 1892. 
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D.fSE ASl ■ '-M-ICROBfe ' ANTfetP ATED. ' ; 

‘ SANSKRIT MEDICAL WORKS, r 

(^The illustrious Vaidak pliysician. Pandit ^anardhau of Jjahorc,l»as seat us 
' the following important and interesting article. — lio.] 

‘‘Organic Germ.s of Diskase.s as known to Indian 

Sages.” ' 

Organic germs may be either produced or ^.ntroduced into, 
/stem by any of the following causes : — I ! v 

f . By taking food while suffering from indigestToh ; 

. brittle use of unwholesome food. 

, -la, By excess in taking heavy, oily, or fatty food ; as 
also’ by the excessive use of ice, or iced water. ' ' 

'3* By mixing foods, the natures of which are contrary 
OI^ to the other, as heating with cottling food, etc. 

■4. By want of exercise, and by lazy fpibits in general •; 
among which is specified that of sleeping during the day, V 
except in the months of Jyestha and Asadha. [June-July.].' 

, , By using kidney beans, C'/sa (the lolus-root growing in 
the water), sa/u (the deep-rooted lolus-root). (the 

yipMerflily root), and oleraceous vegetables in general. 1 
By excess in the use of any drink, such as vinegar, mlUi,;,,' 
.ind (unclarified sugar) ; and of sub-acid drinks 

otahgeade, wine and water. r 

By the use of animal food, especially of immature 
animals, such as kids, chickens, etc. 

Ail these produce abnormal disturbances of phlegm , 
bile, which in turn cause the growth of iusexts (organic germs) 
of various kinds, in the human body. They are principally ' 
produced in the stomach and intestines. They invade the .. 
blood* wbere they can be detected, as also in the excreta and 
sputa. Twenty kinds are kncjwn and described as follow^ : " 
Some resemble a barley-corn, while in others, this resi^- 
blance is almost perfect. . Others are in form somewhat like 
miniature sea-shells, or flattish scales with red tails. Some 
resemble earth-worms {gandhapadas), while others are 
small White organisms, some of them with two mouths. 
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These seven kinds are white in eoJotar, and thin in form ; 
they penetrate the human body, but live principally in the 
intestines and on their contents. They produce constipation, 
local pains and aches, weakness, paleness of complexion, 
loss of appetite, diminution of normal heat, and excessive 
sweating. They also cause five kinds of heart disease, 
which result in lunacy. Those which resemble earth- woiws, 
especially cause both dull Jind acute pain in tlie abdohien, 
flatulence, inflammation and corrosion of the bowels. 

The organic germs existing in the phlegmatic system 
and mucous discharges are : — 

i- Darbaknsnmas, res(;mbling the flowers of the sacrificial 
grass ; 2. Afa/idknsttmas, like a large rose-flower ; 3. Pilimas, 
like spiders ; 4. C/iipitas, like oyster-shells; 5. PipflikaSy 
like white^ants ; 6. Ddrmjas, very hard in substance. The 
heads of all ih<jse have a tlowny growth ; their bodies are 
spotted with brown, and they have tails. Some of them 
resemble small coriander sproiits or seeds, are white in 
colour, very small in size. They especially attack the head, 
destroy the fatty tissues, the c}'es, the palate, and auricular 
organs, and cause, many head diseases, which again reacton 
the heart. N<^ticcable symjJtoms are colds, loss of normal 
heat, and salivation. 

Organic germs existing in the blood are: — 
i. jpiesarotna nakhadasy which destroy the hair, down, and 
nails ; 2. Dantadas, the teeth ; 3. Kikvisas, the gums ; 
4. Kkts'Jiayas, which ]>roduce lopi'osy ; 5. Parisarpas, or 
spreading ill around. These germs contain blood in their 
f>rg,anishi, are dark coloured and flat, and hjvean oily look. 
From them proceed all the diseases causetl by what is 
calJi^ impurity of the blood. 

The intestinal group are produced or introduced by 
exceis in the use of leguixiinacoous, farinaceous, and vege- 
l.ible food in general, .salt, and unclariflcd sugar Qnr). The 
phlegm group proceed from excessive animal diet, milk, 
sugar, and vinegar. The blood group are caused by the 
use of unwholesome and indigestible food, and by mixing as 
articles of food substances having contrary tendencies. 
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When any of thi^e- tjtiree glasses of organisms become, 
multiplied to iifi a diseased habit of body 

resultSj -which appeare. in want of appetite, anaemia, ^consump- 
tion, aches, and sharp pains, heart affections, general uncasi- 
ju;ss,diarrhcEa, cholera, and other so-called epidemic diseases. 
The first fifteen kinds of these organic germs or inlets 
are visible to the naked ’eye, but the other five are not. 

I have taken the above-mentioned statements from the 
Stis&tUa Utiara Tantra Adhydya., liv.. On the living 
gerins of diseases, and how they are produced. This, how- 
ever/ is not the only work which treats of this subject j it is 
of frequent recurrence in our books. In the Asiang Rcc/i, 
by • Vd^ Bmtta, section kkidkati (on PathoftJgy, or the 
causes of disca.se), chap. 14, .slokas (couplets) 42 to :56 
deaf with organic germs or disease-producing insects. 

There are said to l>e twenty different kinds of insects or 
parasites, which feed upon and thu.s neutralize the impure 
matters which would otherwise remain uncliminated in the 
human bodyt If they fdl below the normal number, these 
effete matters increase and produce one set of diseases ; 
if they rise above the normal nuntber, they cause tkher 
disturbances, and produce another set of diseases. 

Of these twenty, two kinds are external, and eighteen 
are internal. The external tines are produced by intpurity . 
of the blood and excess of perspiration. The interhidi'itfe 
produced in the blo<xl, the phlegm, imd the contents^of 
the intestines. The former resemble the sesf.imum' keed, 
both in form and size, and have many legs. As they 
increa.se in size, they cause boils, pimples, and ulcers, Uch 
and other skin diseases. The internal ones produce leprosy 
and other’ diseases. . 

Phlegmatic worms are produced by the excessive^ of- 
sweets, sour milk, curds, and new rice. Excessive use of 
farinaceous and herbaceous food, and whatever leads to 
abnormal evacuations, produces intestinal worms. The 
phlegm worms live in the intestines and stomach, and are 
of fcven kinds : 1, horse-whip-rod shaped, attacking the 
micstlncs; 2. iq(|g earth-worm shaixid ; 3, shaped like the 
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ear of rice, attacking the life-blood ; 4, axe shaped, attacking 
tlie sinews and nerves ; 5, lorigfand tjhift/ Jivinig txi.un.digested 
food ; 6, like the efflorescence of long grass, living on effete 
matter in the veins ; and 7, copper-coloured, producing an 
ill o 4 p,iir;:, ' 

The abnormal increase of these organic germs produces 
indiig<*stion, uneasiness, salivation, nausea, swellings, 
epidemic fevers, cholera, fainting fits, emaciation, Cold 
and; sneezing.* Their names are : — i . A'aisMda, destroying 
the .hair; 2. Loma PddMtm, destroying the bulbs of the 
hair ; 3. Lop Dwipa^ aflect the colour of the hair,; 4. 
lldamka^ which are like the insects in the fruit of the 
Gullar tree (/■'Vr/zj; syh esiris) ; 5. Shottshar Motii, intestinal 
worms ; 6. ylpad. These six kinds of germs are invisible 
to the naked eye ; and when they arc abnormally increased, 
they produce lepnisy and other disorders. 

1. Kakiruky horse- whip- rod shaped ; 2. Mukertik, of a 
.smoky colour ; 3. Sr>ns?i?rl, wliich are yellow ; 4. Sabendsak, 
are white ; 5. L^c/ik, of a shining black. The abnormal 
increase of these i^orts of worms causes continuous pains, 
indigestion, leanness of the body, roughness and yellow 
discoloration of the .skin, and local Irritation of the in- 
testinal canal. 

These twenty sorts of worms are mentioned in 
old books of liindi Medicine, among which 1 specify 
the/ following: — llhao Parokash, part ii., para. 10. 
Madhava -Narain Choraza, Prime Minister of King 
PalHiarat hits devoted a section of his work especially to 
this subject. Whatever people may choose to say about 
the discoveiy of bacilli and microbes as a new thing in 
medical science , it is quite evident that the principle of 
thb . discovery was many ages ago given in our Sanskrit 
books of medicine; and the details elaborated and tabu- 
lated can be produced to prove this statement. 

PUiXDJT JaNARDHAK. 

* Ii- would seem that even the influenza bacillus, if such there be, was 
not tinknown in India.-rEi>* 
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SOME GEOGRAPHICAL IDENTIFICATIONS 

IN EGYPT. 

By Prof. E. Amflinkau.*' ' 

NoT^vITl^.sTA^■l)3^’G many great works published on the 
Geography of Egypt, some questions raised by the 
geography of Ancient or of Coptic Egypt still aw^ait a 
solution. Thus we do not yet know what Greek names 
answer to the Egj-piian appellations of certain towns, 
nor, on the other hand, what are the Egyptian names of 
certain towns known to us under Greek h^rms. 

There have been lengthy discussions on the situation 
of certain towns, and quite recently attempts have been 
made to identify names in a manner contrary to all that 
tradition had taught us regarding ihf-tn, and a great stir 
has been made uve^r alk-gtd discoveries, whicii were tt> 
change the aspect of geographical scienctt as far as concerns 
Egypt, that ancient coutJtry which still holds in reserve so 
many surprises for the investigations of men of learning. 

For my part, 1 have been obliged, in conformity with th<.‘ 
progranjme of the I'rench Acade.my {Inscrijfiious c( fh'iks 
JLettres)^ to study, after so many forerunners, iIkj geography 
of Egypt. I have early recognized tltat a consklerable 
number of errors hud crept intt) the works of my two 
immortal predecessors, Champqilion and Q uatremcre ; and 
I have been able to rectify them by the help of new docu- 
ments of which .they had no knowledge. By means of 
tht:se, a certain nember of problems rt;ccive a definite 
sidution. The most important of these documents is a 
List of the Egyptian Bishoprics, which is found in a few 
sca/te, and is yet unpublished, f 

" I'ninalatcil from the Frcnrh by C. JI. K. f'armichacJ, M.A. 
i“ .Since 1 wrvjte this paj)eT, M. J. Dc Kougt; Jtas publi.shed a little book 
on the Geography of the Della, containing in an appendix a List of 
Bishopiics professedly from a MS. of the Bodleian Library, at Oxford •, but, 
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I propose here to give briefly the results of xny researches 
without dwelling at length on details whtcfh would be 
comparatively of little interest. I must, at the outset, 
ask permission of niy colleagues to let me try and prove an 
opinion contrary to their owm. I beg them to believe that 
it is without any arrih'c pensde, without any contempt for 
their labours, that I have begun from the beginning at a 
study which might have seemed already completed. If I 
combat the results at which my colleagues have arrived, 
and which do not appear to me to be definitive, I retain 
the greatest respect for them individually, and the greatest 
admiration. The truth is difficult to arrive at in everything. 
If I think, for my part, that I have found it, I am quite 
ready to condenin my own ideas, if I am proved to have 
been mistaken, and I promise to t;xamine with the deepest 
care the arguments which may be addressed to me with 
that view. 


L MENEAJATOT. 

Strabo speaks the nome Menelai'tes as not far from 
Alexandria. Much discussion has been devoted to this 
name without any agreement having been reached. The 
List of the Bishoprics of Egypt gives us precise information 
as to its position by giving u.s its capital. That capital 
exists to this day ; it is Kdkou. It gives, in fact, the follow- 
ing equation {pgalite') : — McreWrou — -eBAtyovp — Ufuk 

This town is placed in the List of Eg>'ptian Bishoprics 
imnaediately after Alexandria and before Rosetta. 

But was the towm of Edkou really called ■eBAt^loV'p 
in Coptic, and in Greek Met'eXtarou ? The Memphitic 
which I used for my large work on the Geography of 
Egypt under the Arabs, give to the town of Edkou 

unfortunately there is no such manuscript in the Bodleian, as I have 
ascertained a few days ago ; and as the List of Bishoprics came into the pos- 
session of the author by the intervention of M. Revillout, I cannot learn 
■whcrie this list was taken from. 1 regret to say that a number of 
blundm have cre]^ into the priuj^ list in M. J. De Rouge’s book. 

.NEW SERIES,' VOL. " Z 



3j?o On some Mavtcs of Egyptian Toxons. 


another name, tliat name . is tkuiov* This name of 
TKOJOV has given rise to the gravest errors on, the; part of 
Champollion and Ouatrem^;rc. The former thoiight that 
the town of* TkSou, mentioned in the Eitlogmm (which I 
have teidiled). of Macarius, Bishop of a town of that name, is 
the same as the town of Edkon, and that on the stren^h ol 
a midnterpreted phrase.* 

The town of tkojov, spoken of in the Coptic work, is 
the town "fcalled by the Arabs Qdon el-Kebir, and it is 
uttejfty impossible that the bishop of that town should hav<^ 
asked for the help of the monks <>f Schenoudi, it that town 
had been on the shores of the Mediterranean, since a space of 
some 150 leagTie.s would have separated the. succoured from 
the succourer, at a time when it was most important that 
the help should come quickly ; while if this town answers to 
Q 4 m el-Kehir, the distance betwetui tlur t<;mple in which 
Macarius was to be burned alive and th(^ monastf;ry of 
Schenoudi is only ten leagues. This explains how \’isa, the 
disciple of Schenoudi. arrived in time to deliver Macarius. 

Quatremere, again, after having first taken for a mistake 
the name of tkooov, attributed to the town of Edkou f by 
the MSS. of 'Montpellier, has fallen into the opposite- error, 
by maintaining that this name only meant the tow'n of 
Kdkou, and that the town of QAou was called 
It is quite true that the name ’TJcoufiLi is rendered in Arabic 
by Q4ou in some scalee ; but the scaUc which give the 
name of tkcoov to that sjime town arc much the more 
numerous, for out of ten scala:‘ used by me, six hear 
TKuuov — yi, and only four the name of Tr5(jcoBl. jifore- 
ovr^r, the List of Egyi>tian Bishoprics gives also the name of 
TKOUOV to the town of Antmopolis in Qd^u cl~Kebir> r We 
^ee, therefore, that as regards numbers, the highest proba- 
Hiluy is in favour of the name of tkouoy for 'Q4ou ePKebir, 
all the more so because the four MSS. which have the 


Cba|ri||||k>n, L'Mgypte sous hs JPJiaraons, ii. S42-9. 
Quatre^re, Mim. Hist, et Qtog. sur TEgypte, i. 21^-17. 
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reading t^oujELi seem “to have been based on^one and the 
same original, and the position of the" tdv^n .<^ Qdou e!~ 
Kebir is wrongly given. Lastly, I would remark that if 
this town was really called we should not have 

had for the first letter of the Arabic transcript the letter . 
j*, but rather ^ ; so that the word tkcoov is really 
the prototype of the name from which the feminine 
article has fallen. Similarly, the name descends di- 
rectly from this same word tkouov, with preservation 
and previous vocalization of the article; ; so that the illus- 
trious De Sacy also fell into error in thinking that this 
town was called Ijiut instead of 

These observations show that the naiUe of this town of 
Edkou is indeed TKaJOV ; but then, what becomes of the 
name ■©liAj^yo'vp given to this same town in the List of 
iJishoprics ? To this question there is a twofold answer. 
Either the town of Edlaiu liad two nanu;s, which may seem 
iikely, but which was not the custom in the Coptic epoch : 
or else tht' names tkouov and -eiBiAUiOVp were those of two 
different towns, lying near each other, and of about equal 
importance, so much so that the bishopric might as well 
have been seated in the one as in the other ; and that one 
of the two having somehow disappeared, the other naturally 
succeeded to its inheritance. Thus, if the name of Edkou 
tlld not precisely answer to the town called Mevektarov 
in ancient times, yet its territory was that of the nome 
Mcnelaites. I need not point out that the reading Mcvc- 
kaiTov b a mistake for Mevektatov : besides, there arc 
})ut .fwo adjoining letters to move, and we have gained 
for Science the fact that the nome Menelaites was on the site 
now occupied liy the town of Edkou. 


kno/ ^ 


The: 
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yof this town corresponds with the well- 
in the Roman Itinerary, Cabasa, from 
id the name of the .nome Cabasites. This 

^Dsscr. JHeltttioH de VEg^pte, 660 . 

' ■ 
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namc was decidedly near that of or rather, in 

the Sa’idic dialect, icj 6 .egc, so much so that Champollion • 
and Quatrem^rc f simply made the two places identical. 
The first person to put forth this opinion was Father 
Georgfi ; $ it .seemed a v(M-y probable* view to Qiiatremerc*, 
and Champollion had not the slightest doubt of it, for he 
says : “ According to Ptolemy, the town of Cabasa and its 
dependencies lay between the Phermutiac branch and the 
Great River; the Canopic branch, in Egyptian, 

Schetnoufi. In fact, there exists, at some distance from 
the Rosetta (or Canopic) branch, a town which still 

bears among the Arabs the name of Kabas,§ and which is 
situated about fiiur leagues south of the town of b'oueh. " 
And immediately he adds, The Egyptian name of Cabas 
was in the dialect of Memphis.” •! 

This opinion has again recently come to ilie. front, thanks 
to M. de Rochemant^'ix , Ikj considt.rs Schaba*^, fu Ka/Sa.aa 
as the plural of 1 need not denK>nstrate thi; in- 

anity of this last opinion ; th<;re is, in fact, lx.'t'.vcen the two 
words only the resemblance of one letter, and that come.s 
too near th<t <'tymoIogies laughed at l>y \ oltaire. 

Nevertheless, it would have been easy, at least for Quatre- 
m<;;re, who knew’ it, to have known that in the Sy/)cf.rarc. a 
Coptic marly rology, the name of 5(;£ieg,c corre.sponded with 
which is the exact transcript of the wxtrd 
or KA.egc. If he had afterwards searched the Jziat de 
I' Mgypic, he would have seen that this village, which still 
exists, wa.s to be found there in the province of Bfehnesa, 
as it is now’ in the province of Minieh, district of Feschn, 
■which is hardly a suuable place for a town which ought to be 
found between Pteneto and El-Baschrout, or El-Scharout. 
as the scales place it, for the tiomc of Ptenetd had its centn* 

Oiatnpoliion, o/'. (it. ii. 2.';4. t Quatreincre, op, eii, i, 14S. 

; -Oeorgi, IJe A'liracu/i'; .S'. C'olulhi, p, cxciv. 

§ Chanipoilion, 7 i>. 234. lie cites a MS. map of Father Sicard and 
D’Anvilie, Memlsur rJZgjpfc, 79. (j Champollion, op. cit, 234. 

% Tourn. , July-Aug. p, 146, n. 
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ill the modern district of Desouq, as 1 said afterwards. 
'I'hus, Champollion and Quatremere had carried it to 
Northern Egypt, as the classical texts obliged them. It is 
not permissible, nowadays, to entertain the smallest doubt 
as to the town called by the Greeks and Romans Cabasa ; the 
1-ist of the Bishoprics of Egypt, indeed, furnishes us with 
the following equation {cgaliid) : — Ea/Sacreos — T£iA.Kf 
XAJlA.ceft ~= From which we see that if the 

X was sometimes pronounced after a local fashion, the 
ri'presentcd a sibilant {chuiutanlc), it was more often 
jironounced JJ •, and the Greeks anti Romans, imt possessing 
that letter in their alphabet, rendcretl it by the hard^^', or 
tile hard r, which is very' like it. The town of Schabas 
still exists on the sjiot which Champollion rightly assigned 
to it, in the province of Gharbyah, and district of 
Kalr-ez-/.aiat. 

III. AFNOT. 

Strabo speaks of this town also, when he says; “After 
tile Holbitic branch a sandy promontory stretches afar; it 
is calk'd the I lorn of Agnou.’’ Then he gives its neigh- 
bourhood by saying, “Afterwards come the Tow'er of 
Perseus and the cjf the Milesians.” 

Down to tile presc'Ut day, the identification of this town 
iiad remained unknown. The List c*f the Bishoprics of 
Egypt jjermils this idetitilication, for it contains the follow- 
ing equation : — Ayvov ~ ni«iirfiHOV Thus 

we are at once made ac<|uainted with th<; Coptic and 
Arabic names of the town which the Greeks called Ayvov. 
'I'he Coptic name, Pischiniiou, was known to Champollion, 
who had no great trouble in identifying it with Nestera- 
oueh * ; but he did not know' the Greek ntimt;. A passage 
in the work of the Arab geogmpher Aboulfecla gives us 
the exact position of this town : “If one leaves Damietta 
and follows the sea-board towards the west, one passes 

Bourlos, then Nesteraoueli, then Raschid or Rosetta.” f 

* 

* CbampolUon, op. at.'u. 226-37. 

t Aboiilfeda, Dfur, de pp. 298 and 230 of the Arabic text. 
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I bn Haukal determines its position still better, and what he 
says of it may be read in the supplementary note which 
Silvestre de Sacy has added to his Eiat de fEgypte .*' ' It 
was at that time the capital of a small province which em- 
braced the shores of Lake Borlos and of the Mediterranean. 
It disappeared at a later date, though it still existed at the 
end of the seventeenth century, since VansUib mentions 
it.f Lake Borlos has, in fact, encroached upon the ad- 
jacent shores, and swallowed up the town. 

IV. HAEAPXIA. 

Thii> name, which has gi\'en rise to considerable con- 
troversy, is made easy of identification, thanks yet again to 
the List of the Bishoprics of Egy])t. That gi\ cs us the 
following equation : -BKcopgi-a (tlie reading in the list 
is ~ niojA-pOT d'he place is next after 

the town of Agnou which was Nestcraoiieh, and before 
Niketou or Singar, which prexedes liorlos. Consequently 
it must have been situated at in) great distance from tin; 
ancient lake of Borlos. The sca/o’ also mention it, and 
place it between Djapasen and Purallou or Borlos. giving ii 
the name of El-Baschrout, reduplicating the artick.*, or El- 
Baschlout, a new form of almost concurrent use of " r ” with 
“ 1,” to render an indefinite (ind-rm ) articulation, between 
the two articulations represented by that Egyptian letter. 

Champollioii knew this name, nijyA.pan", and has 
placed the village which he marked between Daqaleh and 
Damietta.J He thus falls into very' considerable error, 
since the town of Damietta, like Daqaleh, formed pjrrt of 
the third ecclesiastical province of Egypt, while P.ischarot 
belonged, to the first, that is to say, the province of Alex- 
andria. Quatremcre, on the other hand, has discus.sed at 
great length the position of Elcarchia, and has the follow- 
ing remarks thereon: “ I have suggested (insirnd) in my 

"‘Pc oacy, liclalipn dc cf. 669, 707-S. i” 

^ Ilisi. df f JBglise 24. 

J CliMpoliicfn, oV. ii. }!. 13O-137. , ' 
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paper that perhaps the Baschmour extended westward of 
the branch of Damietta as far as L,ake Borlos.” ^ 

He had previously said, “ The country of Elearchia, or of 
tlic Bucolics, as it has been described to us by the ancient 
writers, is if I mistake not, absolutely identical with the 
province, of Baschmour.” f I have not got to connect the 
two questions, I only desire to establish the position of 
Elearchia. This word, which means Marsh Province, was 
suited to a country lying between the Phatmetic branch of 
the Nile, and the sea-shore. J It was divided into tw'o parts, 
one of which was under the town of Pakhnemunis, and the 
other under the town of Phragonis. Now', according to 
Ptolemy, Pakhnemunis was the capital of the nome of 
Low’er Sebennis, and Phragonis is the town which the 
I'-gyptians called P'arrahin, and which, together with Tida, 
was situated in the modern district of Ktifr-esch-scheikh, 
province of Gharbyeh. Thend’ore, the Elearchia comprised 
the whole country bordering on the Lake of Borlos, north 
and cast, and that is where Pischarot must be placed. 
Coiwequently, (duatremere, who arrived at veiy nearly the 
same result, has carried somcw'hat too far the limits of this 
j.)rovincc, when seeking to include in it the non/c of Nime- 
scholi, and the town {//ourg) of Naisi, w’hich corresponds to 
the Istznvi of the ancients. This canton of Nimeschoti 
must have meant Ltiw-lands, like its name in Arabic, 
Asfal cl-Ardh ; although these low-lands perhaps became 
marshes, the name which has been given them distin- 
guishes them clearly from the lands of Elearchia. 

The town of Pischarot, by its place in the List of the 
Biishbi:)rics of Egypt between other towns, all of which 
appear to have been situated on the Lake of Borlos, seems 
to me to have bt^en likewistj near that lake, and to the 
south rather than to the north of it. At the prefeent day 
Jt has disappeared, for the marsh lands which border the 

* (i»atreinia?e, qp. di. i. p. ^33. 

t Hlflffoclcs. 746. , QiiiUrcin-cfc, ibid. 


$ Ptolemy, iv." 5. 
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lake have increased greatly since the Moslem, and 
especially the Turkish, conquest. 

V. NIKETOT, 

This town is placed by the List of Bishoprics between 
Borlos and El-Scharout, i.c., between the town 'situated 
on the Lake of Borlos, the capital of that country, and 
Elearchia, or the Canton of the Marshes. We have for this 
name the following equation; ~ Nikctov---' njajeitjiQepOY 

Champollion ’■ and (Juatreniere t have confused this 
town with another, which was called in Egyptian corttyAp, 
and they have made this town of cofftfAp the. seat of a 
bishopric, following Vanslcb, who indeed cites Singar, and 
rightly so, as the seat of an ancient bishopric. But this town 
of Singar (i/tr) cannot, I think, be i;onfound<-d w ith Pischen- 
khcrou. The two nann-s differ st > much, that they may be re- 
garded as separate places; on thc' other hand, the j»ositjon 
assigned, by the sea/a which comains this nam<.eto the- town ol 
Songar between Samanuoud and Darnietta, would scarcely 
suit the. town which the othtT sarii-r mentioning Pisc'htai- 
kherou jdace between Abiar and Birina, i.c., in the province 
of Beherah or in that of (Iharbych, ]>retty nearly at the 
point where iho.se two provinces meet. But tlie List of 
Bishoprics does not j>ermit us to place it there, since it 
ranks it in tlx* first ecclesiastical provinci.', and the 
])osition given by the other sra/^e would be too .southerly. 
We must therefore place it near the Lake Borlos of 
antiquity, and that position explains hf)\v it ha.s disap- 
}>carcd by reas<.>n of the advemce of the waters of the lake. 
The Eta/ de 1' Egyplc, edited by Silvestre de Sacy, in fact, 
fdaces it in the province of Nesleraoueh. But are we 
cornpellerl to say that there were not two towms of that 
name in Egypt ? I am far from claiming this, and the fact 
of the <fxistence of two towns of the same name in Egypt 
is a well-known fact which it is impossible to deny ; but if 

(.Champollion, di. if, p.- 233,. 

(^uatretniire, cp, dt. i., p. 279. 
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there were two towns of this name, the second has disap- 
peared, and has left no trace-of its existence, beyond its name. 

vr. nTENETn. 

The name of this no/ne, which corresponds with that 
of the name Phthenotites of tlie classical authors, has 
eiven rist; to numerous debates. Ouaircmere has identi- 
fied the town of IlTeveTco with the name Tantoua cited 
in the E/at dc PJij^}pti'^ \ but if lliis identification is 
correct, that learned author lias not point(;d out where 
Tantoua was situaotd, since the Eiat dc P Ey^’ptc does 
not shiav this any more plainly than by placing^ the* town 
in th(‘ [irtn ince of Gharbyeh, the most c;xtensive of all in 
the D(.‘lta. Ghampollion,*!' on the oilier hand, has identified 
thi‘ town of Ptem'td uiili the town so cel('l>rat<;d under the 
name of Ilouto, situated, accordino to Ilerodotus, at the 
mouth of the «,)Id Se.bennytic branch, and .icciirding lo 
Pt(>lf'm\. between the C anopic and Sebenn)'tic branches. J 
This great authorit)’ is ihercf(»re utterly wrong, and I 
will procured to prove it, 

Pliny the Elder says that the nonw of Ptenethu had 
Jloulo ior its capital, d'hat is not a n'ason for identifying 
Ptenthd with Bfnito. It was (^ften the case in Ancient 
Egypt that certain towns which h.ad at first given their 
names to th<' names (;f which tliey were the capital (and 
all the names of names were originally names of towns, 
except at a c<.;rt.un dale) afterwartls lost their importance, 
on account of the rise of some other and more lucky towm. 
w-hich became the ca})ital in its sti ad, and also lost their 
rank without the name of the name being changed. The 
most striking e.xample of this is the case of the town .of 
in Arabic Datjaleh, w'hich gave its name to the 
province of Dacj-ahljeh, and w'hich is now only a small 
%'iJIage. Nevertheless, the capital of the uomc Phthenotites, 

* Quatremere, (p* fit, i. 385-6. f Chaniiiollion, tp. cit, ii, 227-9. 

, + PHnius. 
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Z.C., Bouto, will help us to know the position of that tow^n, 
when I shall have shown the situation of Ptent^to. 

t-' ^ 

The scaler which have preserved this name place it 
between Sch^bas and Nesteraouch or betw'een Schabas and 
Danouscher, and only separated from the town of Ncs- 
teraoueli by Danouscher and Hdkou. This position is true 
(Juste), but far from beinj;* exact {p7'<rise). The List of 
Bishoprics places it after Borlos and before a bishtjpric 
which has no Greek or Arabic name, and which has now 
disappeared, that of Petrefschi. It is indeed in the same 
region, but the site is not given with the prtreision which 
might have been desired. The Acts of a martyr, Didymus 
of TarSchebi, tell us tliat the Greek town 'i'arschebi was in 
the nomc of l^tenetd." '' Now the village of Tarschebi, which 
has, become Darschaba in Arabic, is to be fouini in the 
district of Desouq, province of Gharb}eh. 'I\nvarc!s ihi- 
close of these ^ Icis, mentioii is made of the villagrcs of Kopnt, 
Tiamrb and P’saradous. two of which still survi\<; in the 
names of Kabrii and Deniroti. Psaradous has now dis- 
appeared, but at th(i end of the fourteenth century' it wai 
still mtmti<jried in the E/at dc PEgyptcA Of , these three 
villages, the first two are in the district of l.)esouq, and 
I do not doubt that the village which has rlisappeared 
should also be placed in that district. Thus we havt: the 
position of the no/uc of Ptenelo well defined, and tht^ posi- 
tion we obtained is altogether differe.nt from that assigned 
to it by Champollion, as may be seen rm the map which he 
drew' up himself, and which he placed at the beginning of his 
book, since he marks it on the cast of Lake Borlos, while 
in point of fact it lay to the south of that lake. 

This position enables us also to assign the place of Boilto^ 
which Pliny m,ade the capital of the nomc Plcmet6. We 
have seen above that the nomc Menela'itcs bounded the name 
PteHi^tA on the north ; .on the east it was boundetl by the,, 
nome Sebennytis Inferior, on the south *by the Saitic nomf* 

" . ‘ rlyvcrnai, f/r 

T''' I l')e Sary, c/. if//. 643. _ • 
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It was therefore clearly defined. Consequently, if the testi- 
mony of Pliny the Elder be true, Bouto must be placed in 
the small space occupied by the name Pteneto, in that same 
district of Desouq of which I have already spoken. But 
what becomes, then, of the testimony of Herodotus, when he 
says that this town was situated at the; mouth of the 
Sebennytic branch ? To this testimony may be opposed, 
firstly, the combined witness of Ptolemy and Strabo. The 
former places tlic town of Bouto in 61” 30' H, longitude, 
and 30'" 4' N. latitiidc. He gives the. situation of Bouto, if 
possible, still more precisely, when he says tliat this town 
lay bet v\ eon th(; Great River and the Rivar Taly, west of 
the Great River, betwe(;n Mrtelis and Cabasa ; and in fact 
it was so near the latter town, that the; ligures given for its 
I'Mjsition are <‘xaetly the same. ■ I know very well that we 
must not j.)la((; much reliance on the figures of Ptolemy, 
for Heaven knows how far tliey may not have been altered 
by tninscrilyrs : but these figure.s arc e.xplained {comnieuii^s) 

bv the t(’.Kt. which affirms that this town lav between 
•> 

Metelis and Caba.sn. Now jNb'telis is Foiieh, and Cabasa 
as we have seen, is .Schabas, Metelis lay to the north, and 
Cabasa to the soutli, iti an almost straight line perpen- 
dicularly drawn from the one to the other. Half-way lies 
that vt ry district of Dcstau} where 1 believe Pteneto should 
be placed. .Stnibo. for his part, says : “ After the Bolbitine 
Jiiouih a sandy jjrojnontory strc.tch<;s out for some distance ; ^ 
it is called the Horn of Agnou. Then come the Tower of 
Perseus and the Wall of the Milesians. After the wall of 
the Milesians, as we advance towards the Sebennytic 
mouth, there are some lakes, one of which is called the 
Lake Bouto, from the town of Bouto ; then come the tow'n 
of Sebennytis and Sai.s, the metropolis of the Lower 
Region, where Minerva is worshipped. ... In the neigh- 
bourhood of Bouto is situated Hermopolis.” f This text is 


* J?tokniy, c-'d. 1605, 105, )06. 

;■ t Straf)o, xvii. 18. 
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in formal coi>iradiction with that of HtToclotus, by placing 
Bouio in the neighbourhood of Idermopolis. Now 
1 fermopolis is Damanhour, and the of Ptenetd borders 
cm the district of Damanhour. 1 further believe that tin; 
town of Bouto, in Coptic noYTO. still survives. In Old 

Egyptian this town was called *^1^0 Pa-<-»uat’it, whence 

by contraction noYYO, as ^ given rise to 

noYCipi, and cp j Pa- Beset, has given rise to 

noYACYI. Now, in the Arabic transcriptions we have 
to remark that a composite name may takt; a vcnvel be.forc 
the first letter ; according to this, noYTO would in Arabic 
become •Ic.'h d'he \'lllage of .\btou is still to be found in 
the place formerly occupied by the >!omc of Pti'ni-td, in lh<' 
same district of Dcsoucj. 'Pile caancidence is reinarkabie, 
and i, for my [>art, am ]>er.suatli-d that tht‘ name .-Mitou 
represents noVYo. 

But if s(-), w liat bet omes of tl'ie statement of 1 b rotlolus 
d'hat statement w iil apj)ear still more singuiar to us it wt; 
examine what he N.iys of the moutii.s of iIt- Nile. Accord- 
ing to him, the Nihi hat! three principal intdiths, the 
C'anopic on iht; west, the l^elusiac (jn tlic east, and the 
S(;bcnnytic in the centre ; then two t»lhcrs, wliich brancii 
t)ft In >111 rile third and which Ijear the names of .Saitie and 
Mendesian. I'lnen ha; adiis ; “The Ihiibitiiu; an<l Bucolic, 
are not natural fniouths) ; they are canals which have been 
e.xcavatetl by man. ’ * i’rom this it might be conclutltal that 
the Sebcnnyiic mouth pass<;d through the miiidle of the; 
Della to Djemmouli, or Sebennytus, w'hich gave name, to it, 
and con.sequfmtly tliat it was identical with that which the 
Cojjts called the Middle, or Phatmetic, mouth (4>A,'eJUtH'i‘), 
now calletl the Damietta mouth. Herodotus, in fact, says 
tiiat the Sebennytic mouth, starting from the angle of the 
Delta, cuts through theanuldh; of it, and falls into the sea, 
into which it pours a (piantity (.>f water which is neither the 


* Herodotus, ii. 17. 
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least in volume nor the least renowned.'-’ The Bolbitine 
branch is known, it is the Rosetta branch ; and the same is 
the case with the Mendesian branch. There remain the 
Bucolic and .Saitic mouths. 'I'he former of these is named 
after the pastures in the marshes through which it passes 
now we know that these famous marshes were identical 
with Elearchia, and were in tlu! neighbourhood of Lake 
Borlos. The latter h:vs never had any substantive exis- 
tence, and only owes its aj^parent existence, to a copyist's 
error in writing .S.iis instead of Tanis ; for the I'anitic 
branch, which existed as far back as the .Sevamteenth 
Dynasty, is the only ftne which is not namcid l)y I lerodotus. 
We are, therefore, on this sid«- of the ([uestion, brouglit 
back to tlu; same n sult, viz., that tin* l.)ami(-tta branch was 
that which is called by H<Tf)dotus th(‘ Sebennytic, because 
the toivji of SebenuNti:; was the most important on its 
coursi . Xov , lio'.v c<'>uld the town of Bouto be* situated on 
tiiat bra licit V It is utterly impossiitk'. W’e must confess 
that the (ireek author, writing from notes taken in his 
travels, grievously erred, eititer through his m'^inory failing 
him, or becausii hisneaes w c're (-lul of thedr proper order ; or 
else the transcribers made a mistake in copying (»ut the 
tc'xt of the hkillK-r of History. 

What seems to have Ic-nt a considerable colour of truth to 
his as.sertion is the mistake whiclt was made between the 
Sel>ennyti<- branch and that which Strabo calls by that 
name, ami wliich Herodotus calkd the Bucolic branch. 
This branch started from Sebennytis, and one can quite 
understand its b<.'ing railed Sebennytic. After this w’e 
might well think that it W'as on this Bucolic branch that the 
town of lk)uto was situated. Thus understood, the words 
of Herodotus might be accurate, for the Lise of the 
Bishopric.s of Egypt mentions two towns of the same name 
yielding the following equations : — i. AeojvToji' novTO- 
*K6©HpC == (sic) ; 2. Ilaxvofiti'O^ = KfLOYTO^CpoC 

(su), without any corre.sponding Arabic form. It is much 
• Herodotus, ula supra. f De Rouge, Inscription d'Ahmes, 
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ti) be regretted that the town of Tirsa, or Tersy, no longer 
exists, for we should have had a touchstone for recognizing 
the position of tins town of Bouto, w'hich formed one dio- 
cese with Tirsa. Moreovtu*, the identification of Pakhe- 
numis with another Bouto would make the existence of two 
t0"ihis of Bouto certain, the former situated in the modern 
district of Desouq, while th(t laite.r was the capital of the 
no?ne Sebcnnytrs Inferior. 

However this may be, the results of the present investi- 
gation are none the less full of significance for the study of 
Egyptian geography, and it is certain that the nome of 
Pteneto was situated in the modern district of Desouq, and 
that this nome had for its capital a town called Bouto, the 
celebrated town which contained an oracle of Latona, ac- 
cording to Strabo, viz., the sanctuary of Dap, We, thus 
s<‘e what help the List oi the Bisho]»rics of lygypt may 
render to Kgj-ptian geography. This is only a small ])ortiou 
of the results t(; wdiich it has given rise. It also gives us 
information as to tin.* existence of Pharouat : as to the 
(rreek name of the town of Psal.sine, i.r., Cicopa/ris ; as to 
the name of the se cond town of Leontdn, i.e'., Nathd : as to 
the town call(;d Diospolis Inferior by the ancients, and 
Pounemou in Coptic, and EI-Qalmoun in Arabic ; as to the 
existence of three towns called Apollonopolis, one of which 
is called in Coptic Sfehet, the second Qosqam, and the 
third is Edfou ; as to the Greek name of Qous-varvir, w'hich 
was Diocletianopolis, etc- 

It may suffice to merely indicate thc.se results, which 1 
have developed more fully in my work on the Geography 
of Flgypt in the Coptic Age.' 1 must now examine into 
another question, much debated of late, and show' wEy 1 
think that the true solution for it has not vet been found. 

.f it 

VII. Mkkoopous. 

I'he site of this town is well known, from the fact that*, 
the ancient writers have instructed us very accurately on 
the point, by placing it near the ^Led'^'Sea, at the mohth of 
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the Canal which joined the Nile to that Sea ; but the name 
has been very differently understood. 

Champollion thought that the town of Avaris was the 
same as Meroopolis, and placed it at Abou Keysched.'-' I 
am unable to admit the identity of Avaris with Meroopolis. 
Avaris, according to tin; inscriptions of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty, does indeed appear to^have been situated in one 
of the Deltas of Ptohany, where there were navigable 
canals {pour niana'uvrcr). which could not be the case with 
,a town situated at the mouth of the canal uniting the two 
seas. Quatrenicrt- has, in fact, proved that this town should 
be placed on the Wad)' Toumilat. Me has also pro- 
nounceil in favour of Abou Keysched, but has rejected the 
identificati*-*)! of Avaris with Meroopolis. in which he is 
(juite right.-j- Mor<;f»\’er, D’Anville has arrived at the same, 
conclusion.'; 

Sueii was the position of the question when, in 1SS3, 
M. Natiile carried out those excaveations in the neighbour-- 
hootl now lallod Tell el-iMaskoutah, which the French 
engineers had called Ramses, after th(* sax'ants of the Coni~ 
mission if and where they had establi.shed their 

heaclquarti r.s. lie discovered two inscriptions which 
proved to him that lu* was indeed f>n the site of the town 
of Meroopolis. since the one was a miliary stone showing 
eight miles from that town ♦' Kly.sma.§ IM. Naville has 
identified this town w'ith the city of Pithom, built by' the 
captive Israelites, herein contradicting the savants of the 
Commission d' Egypic, who identified it with Rams(;.s, 
With all respect f<.)r the labours of my' friends, my colleagues, 
an<l masters, it is the Commission d'Egypic which is right, 
from my point of view, and M. Naville who is wrong. I 
will now try and prove this. 

If we pay atttmtion to the manner in which the Greeks 
rendered the names of Egyptian towns, we may notice 

1 < 

• Champollion,. ii. 87-92. t Quatremere, op. at, i. 167-70, 

$ P’Anville^ Mem. sur rj^gypte. 

§ B. Navillcj, The Store^City ^ JPkhom^ pi. xi. 
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that either they have given names which simply transliterated 
the Eg-yptian names , — nr they havi^ tried to give an equiva- 
lent of the Egyptian names, — or they have only given a 
Greek termination to Egyptian names. The first mc^thod 
is remarkable in the cases the towns of Atrib, Tmoui, 
Tanato, and many others. In the second cas(% the towns of 
Apollo, Hermes, DIoc]<‘tian, Theodosius, and others like 
these, prove that the Ci recks fjave to certain towns the names 
of the emperors, for certain causes, of which we arc not aware, 
or which we. may imagine ; tn* else, tried to maki; out what 
Avere the nearest divinities in the (ireek religion to the 
Jegyptian gi^ds whose, worship gav<; them the h ailing idea 
of the town which they wanted to indicati*. as Diuspolis, 
Hermopolis, Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, etc. 

We see at once that the name Heroopolis has not simply 
a Greek termination, and that it cannot be a-ssigoied to 
some Greek god who might have Jjeen worshipped in that 
town, since thit Greek Panthef>n contains no Ht.ro or Heroo 
as a god. Xor ean avc dream of a hybrid name, for the 
Greeks never took up with that way of naming a town ; and, 
further, if the name of the god H«>rus seems .ai first 
sight to approach the name Heroopolis, the namtj of that 
god could never have been writtt'n Ht^ro or Heroo, but 
Hor or Har in a composite name. We cannot therefore 
accept this. There: rt nialns the last category, which, like 
the names of Latopolis, the town of the peasant Latus, or 
the perch, of I’hagroriopolis, the town of the peasant called 
l^hagrorion by the Greeks, translates exactly the ]\g\'ptian 
name or some Egyptian speciality. No town name escapes 
this threefold classification, not even that of Khtiioboskion 
(XrjvofBocrKiov), which is the exact translation of ujeitcCHTT, 
the Coptic name derived from the hieroglyphic name into 
the composition of which entered, as its first p.irt, the verb 

^ Vi"’! which means "to fatten up" (cu^raisser). The 

name of Heroopolis, or, as it was written by the amateur 
soldier in his leisure hours, Eropoli.s, Erocastra, has just the 
meaning of town Jf heroes or of heroic things. The classic 
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authors oxpn'ssly mark the exxcllencc of this etymoloj,^y, 
when tliey write T)p<>^<xmo\i<i or r)pa>7ro\t.<;. We have, then, to 
fuicl in the nomendatiire of the ancient Egyptian towns a 
nami'wiih this signification. Such a name is not difficult to 
find, it is ilic town of Ramses, thc^ great city of valour or of 

heroic things, ua-naytou. The name ^ 

fact means exactly the same thing as 1 1 tn oopolis. The prin- 
eijjal argument of M. Naviile in xivour ofhis identification of 
f Ieroo[)olis with I’ithom, is that the, lf>wn of 1 h‘roo])o1is had 
a temple dedicatt'd to ^oum.and called Pa-toum. But this 
name* should, ptu'haps, not be read as INI. Naviile has read it, 
the ideogram ot the go«l ma)' lx,: dilfc-rently read. B'lirther, 
even if this name of I’atoum was the sacrc'd name of the 


town, it might h.txx- h.ul another more ordinary name, and 
that name w,.is kamscs. tin.' great (city) of valour, lleroo- 
poiis. 'J'ite ca.se ol two towns in iigyj>l being tMiJed b}’ the 
same sacred n.inn- is not ran-, but the oiaiinar}' name has 


coii'iecraled another foian. Besides, notliing e;'<n overthrt>w’ 
(<///ci c.nhc) ihe stateim'iits in the Roman Jtimn'ary, wliich 
place Thou or I honin before iloroopoiis. 
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NOTES ON THE KABYLE LANGUAGE, 

Bv Dr. R. S. Ciiarnock, M.R.A.S., F.S.A. 

T HE Kabyles are a people of Berber origin, inhabiting the 
Djurdjura mountains in A%eria, and also the country south 
of Cherchel (the Julia Cajsarea of the Romans), and the 
bordt;rs of the Metidja plain, which stn^tches away to the 
foot of the Atlas range. They were named by the Arabs 
from Ara!)ic Kabuli, plural of Kabllah, tribe, race, family. 

The Kabyles an; quite a different nation from the Arabs, 
being more fit for social progress, and of more laborious 
habits. Our Consul-General, Colonel Playfair, says one 
can trace among their customs the traditums of Roman 
law and municipal institutions, and that one fnqueiulv 
meets among them types, easily recognizable, of the Latin 
and German races, d'he fact is. many of them have witli- 
out doubt intermarri(;d with political :ind other rt;fugees 
who sought their hospitality. The Kabyle language 
[riiakabaili/h), is of Berber origin, and is not only' spoken in 
the country inhabited l>y' the Kabyles, but also in the high- 
lands of Mount Atlas, towards Algiers, and in the province of 
Constantine, in which I have, travelled. It is an unwritten 
language, but there is a grammar by Hansteau (Alger, 
1858), a dictionary by Le P. Olivier (Le Puy, 1S78) ; and 
^adi Hamet has translated into Kabyle the Book of Genesis 
and the Four Gospels for the Bible Society. The language 
varies more or less between tribe and tribe, and between 
village and village ; and even in different parts of the same 
village different words and expressions are used to denote 
the same thing. Nevertheless, in spite of these variations 
and different dialects, the .basis of the language is the same, 
and the different tribes are all able to understand each 
other. The dialects are named Buji, Shieha, TamazihL. 
Beni-Menassar, and Gadamsi. 
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JVoies on the Kabyle Language. 

The Kubyle contains some words which have an affinity 
to the dialects anciently spoken in the islands of Teneriffe, 
Gran Canaria, Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, Gomera, Palma, 
and Ferro (Hierro). It has also borrowed or formed a 
v^ery large nLiml;>er of words from the Arabic. I will give 
a few of them : Sadi, sidna, lord, is from sayyid ; 

Imelh, salt, from nrith ; thikant’arth, a bridge, from 

kaniara ; rand, thunder, from radd ; ah’ma, hot, from 
kdmt ; Ikafer, heathen, from kdfii' ; Ikursi, chair, fnjrn 
htfisi ; dnkan, tobacco, from ditkhdn ; ruz, rice, from riiz ; 
Ifel, pep]>er, from fnl/n/ ; sharif, gentleman, from sharif ; 
Ikadi, judg'', from kadi ; shit’an and iblis, Satan, from 
shay/an and ab/is. 'Fhfiy ha\'e also borrowed or formed 
words from the P’r< n< h ; as Igraf, telegraph, from 

/(7(gov7/>//c eboulis, police, from />e/Vrc ,• Ikognac, brandy, 
from Cdgnat' ; t'abla, table, from table ; Igazela, a gazette, 
from la <^a.zette ; hitsi.an, office, from ofj'u'icr ; Ibireau, 

bureau, from le bureau. With regard to the aijjhiibet, I 
may note that g and 7' are sometimes j^ronounctH softly; 
h is always as[)irated ; kh is pronounced like j in the 
Spanish name Jose; r’ Cf^rrespoiuls to the French lisjjing 
r ; and th is pronounced as in English. The language has 
no article. When th(;y liorrow a noun from the Arabic, 
they frcqin ntly borrow the Arabic article also, bitt usually 
drop the v’owel ; thus Ikadi, Ikiirsi, Ikafer. They do the 
same in borrowing words from the Fre.nch ; as Igazlfa, 
Ibireau. 

In nouns, the initial th is genenally the characteristic 
sign of the feminine gender. Names ending in a, plural, 
ath^ art; also gtme.rally feminine ; as Iked'nm, work. The 
plural of regular nouns is generally shortened, as afcllah, 
labourer, plural ifellah'en for ife/Iah-ien. The vocables bab^ 
bou, in the plural ath, before certain nouns is equivalent to 
master, po.ssessor, the man ; as bab bonkham, the master 
of the house ; bou chaniarth, the man with the long beard ; 
ath Idkel, intelligent men. I ctmclude with a short list 
of Kabyle words, those borrowed or corrupted from the 

A a 2 
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Arabic being marked by the letter A ; those from the 

French by the letter F. 

Kabyle. 

ICnglisli. 

Kal>yle. 

I'liiglish. 

akham 

house 

asamniadh 

cold 

ImeW iA) 

salt 

anziuf 

hair 

shakof 

ship 

amaiial 

white 

ihaUfsa 

viper 

aharkan 

black 

aP mm 

camel 

a mokran 

great 

thikanPa7‘th (A) 

bridge 

Ifil (A) 

elci>hant 

ar'iul 

ass 

tzam 

lit)n 

ihafufiasth 

cow 

anttamar (//) 

tiger 

vtn 

butter 

rk/ia! 

vinegar 

ar' rum 

bread 

dZ'tth (./) 

oil 

aiiudiii 

horse 

a Air Fit (y/) 

soldier 

hiifiadcm 

man 

abalpyl i^A) 

sailor 

ihamaPfnth 

woman 

ikdhud (A) 

coffee 

Igraf {F) 

telegraph 

ef bird ( /•') 

beer 

If Hsian (/") 

ollicer 

ski Pa ‘i (./) 

devil 

ithhlr 

pigeon 

afntkh 

biid 

ihithbirth 

dove 

a Alim 

fesh 

aahib 

field 

annama (A } 

ostrich 

thajsuth 

spring (season) 

abrak 

diK k 

analnfu 

summer 

iUf 


Inharif (A ) 

ainuiun 

tkrrri 

sIU'Cp 

shathua (A) 

winter 

afalPli 

bull 

Ibasai (A) 

onion : 

amkan /ma- 


el Id fill (A) 

turnip 1 

il alia (A) 

ramp » 

Ptarkuk (A) 

prune (plum) 

ihashammalh 

randie 

am mi (.'1) 

uncle (paternal) 

j (^'0 

h 

khali (A) 

uncle (maternal) ' 

1 Ir'crri {A) 

ghR- y 

Cfnnzian 

small 

Ibdh'iii (A) 

bca / 

akjun 

(log 

lmdd\-n (A) 

mine (siibterra- / 

atnshish 

cat 


ncan ) 

tkazarih 

fig 

adhu 

\ 

wind 

isatnar (A) 

(late (the fruit) 

Iboulis {F) 

police 

tuLfaF {A) 

apple 

uzzal 

ir(m . 

ass 

day 

a7tuah\is (A) 

brass 

thafshindis 

mange 

dahab (A) 

gold 

rasas (A) 

lead 

Ifeffa (A) 

silver 

Hainan (F) 

diamond 

ad' Aar' (A) 

stone 

aJ fel 

snow 

idh 

night 

la hit a 

rain 

sidt, sidna (A) 

sir 

riiud (A) 

thunder 

Iko^nac {F) 

brandy 

Ihrak (A) 

lightning 

agKur 

moon 

cH'ris 

ice 

Ikafla (A) 

caravan 

nF mu (A) 

hot 

aAarbal (A) 

sieve 
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Kabyle. 

English. 

Ikafur {gl) 

camphor 

if Art 

star 

it'ij 

sun 

Imadanus 

parsley 

Ikura ?i duniih 

globe (the) 

{-'!) 


ajiufid 

nrw 

akad'im (A) 

old 

baba (A) 

father 

imma (A) 

niother 

amttii 

son 

nil 

daiightcr 


Kabyle. 

English 

shrab (A) 

wine 

a man (/A) 

water 

rabbi (A) \ 
atlah{A) ] 

God 

asif 

river 

as^idmin 

lake 

thajara 

tree 

thiz^iii 

forest 

aifki 

milk 

ihaddarth 

village 

ilhimd ^int 

town 

a cm an 

mountain 
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POLYNESIAN RACES AND LINGUISTICS. 

Bv Dr. Emii. S(,:iiNi:inKR. 

Till' Polynesian races. som(.‘tini(*s called Kanakas, inhabit 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean. Their relativ'cs arc foiintl 
on the island of IVIadai^ascar in Eastern Continental 
Africa, in that reefion which inav be considered as the 
Ophir of Solomon, and among th(' Navajoi's living on the 
western frontier of the United States, between California 
and Arizona. How the Incas of Peru and the Aztecs of 
Mexico w<,-re rel.ited to them, we have not to imestigate 
at present. Between the American and Austrakisian 
continents, from the Arctic l(; the Antarctic ic<--m( >untains, 
more than 10,000 islands are situ.ated. some; liigh, bt>;niiifnl, 
rich, of volcanic origin, but most of tliem small, Ijarren 
coral reed's, only yielding Qocoa-nut, bananas, bn-ad-fniit, 
and abundant fish. 

The highest active volcano on < arth, Maunaloa, 14,000 
feet al>ove sea-level, and the snow-eovered Maunakilea, 
18,700 feet, are found on the [laradisiacal island of Ifawai, 
where all climates of the globe an; represented. Tin; 
immense extent of the water surface between ihi.; ditlerent 
island grou{)s and tht:ir insulation account for the great 
v.aricty of dialects in the Polynesian languages, of which 
there are fifty-nine. 

Some diffi-T from others only in the use of instead of 
/, and r instead of / ; while others are as far diffen.-nt as 
English is from German. As a general rule, Pidynesians 
have no ear for the sound of consonants ; they never use more 
than elevaai and never a double one : they do without them 
as much as possible. If th(;y try to pronounce man-of-war , . 
which, according to their_ undenstanding, signifies ship as 
well as sailor, merchant-man and whaler, often a robber 
and kidnappe.r in former days, you only hear the vowels 
a-o-a, (tile latter in the broad German pronunciation that 
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prevails through the Pacific), and in such rapid succession, 
that you hardly can find out what it means. 

Polynesian and Malayan are often grouped together, 
because; they are nearest neighbours on the world's surface. 
It is true that Malayan words, filtered through Micronesian 
and Melanesian channels, have been received into Polynesian 
dialects; but tln^y arc foreign wf)rds, as are the many which 
we had to introduce in our Bible translations, very often for 
tribes that, with their dialects, are dying away into oblivion. 
As different as the Kanaka is from the Malay in form, 
figure, and rotn[)lexion, so much is his language different 
and original, nior<; related to the Aryan family than to any 
other. 

7 'he migration of the Pr)lym;sian races went probably 
across a sunken contiiumt (Lemur) from an Indian Aryan 
homt'. The namc.s of Saaba, Sa\’ai, Java, Hawai, seem to 
be identical in their origin. Polynesian tales and songs 
contain references to I iebrew traditions. Paumakea is the 
Kodi of tlu‘ Old Testament. His landing in Mawai is 
related as follows: — 

Lol, the goddess of <*arth, was betrothed to Lono,* the 
king of heaven. They loved each other tenderly. Lono’s 
kingdom was very large. He had to go to war against 
.'\tua (night, darkness), ami to visit all his provinces. *Sun- 
beams were his greeting and kisses to Lol. During his 
absence Prince Wan (sea, ocean) tried to win beautiful 
Lol to himself. But she rejected him and was faithful to 
Lonn, her bridegroom. Wan brought rich j)re.sent.s : 
corals, fiearls, silver, gold, and precious stones, for his were 
all the treasures of the depths. Lol did not accept them, 
and thev still lie scattered round the islands. Then he 
tried to submerge the land by his waves, but Lol’s 
fortresses resisted \-ictoriou.sly. P'inally he came ki the 
darkness of night, with Lono’s mantle of stars (the reflec- 
tion of the starry heaven in a calm sea), speaking Lono’s 

• The same name was given to Cai)tain Cook on his first visit to Hawai 
where he was worshipped as a god, but killed at his second landing 
in Kekcahula Bay, t778. 
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languag'e. Lol was deceived, thought it was her bride- 
groom, and let him in. When Lono returned and heard 
what had happened, he became very angry. In a great 
war he beat Wan, whose hair turned white with fear 
and trembling (the foam of tht^ waves). Lol, for shame, 
siink to the bottom of the s<.“a, and all men were drowned 
except Paumakea, the friend of Lono, who built a big 
canoe for himself and his family, to sail on the waves. 
When Lol got her firstborn son, she calk;d him llawai. 
His breast was red and burning with his mother’s love, 
like the flaim.s of ISIaunaloa (the volcaiai) ; his head 
touched hc;aven (the mountain hlaunakilea, always covered 
with sntjw, ice, and thunder-clouds). There Lono rested 
somi-times to show that his wrath was gone ; and P.inmakea, 
the anc(.-stor of all Polj'nesians or Kanakas, landed lu.’i'e. 
The Kanakas (men, friends) now sjire.'it-l over all the different 
islands, divided at Fiji ; some went to Maoriland, siane to 
Samoa, some to liirari. Lono made a cox'enant with 
Paumakea, as witnesses to which tht;re are always manv 
beautiful rainlx>ws round llawai. The languages of his 
children are diffrrrent, but after a Httk; while they can under- 
stand each other, because they have the same fatlier. 

As^ a curious incident of Aryan relationship, we may 
.stale that Normans and Kanakas call the Ursa hlajor by 
the same name and give it the same signification, though 
on the low coral islaials there never had been a waggon and 
it is impossilde to fiml the slightest r<-semblance to a canoe 
in the constellation. Since thousands of years, the uuika— 
7 >.>ac;n of the Icelanders, ^oacu c>f Anglo-Saxons, av/c of 
hlicronesians, stand lor Odin’s or Karl’s waggon. The root 
is the llawaian 7>.’a, with ihi; original meaning of division, 
opening, distance, in time and space ; hence origin of 
thought and language. The same w'ord and meaning exist 
in Samoan, Tahiti, Mairkesa.s. Karatonga, zun'-~wonder ; 
aw— -divide, lireak, sejiarate ; zaa<-ua~-fiv.\d, that is fenced 
in; garden, in the middle ; ttw-wac’—leg, foot ; ziJaa, waha— 
opening, mouth, cave; division ; — to 
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divide ; wa-i-uiasina=6.Wis\on between two moons, moon- 
less night, new moon ; wa-i-pa/o/o—iimo. for catching*palolo 
(lisb) ; . canon, abyss. Fiji : wa-sc—to divide. 

Sanscrit : scull ; vakra, crooked ; vanka, the wind- 

ings of a river ; vakira. jnouth ; vacha, word. 

It seems that here the root sva, preserved in Hawaian, 
was lost in Sanscrit. Latin: vaco,x.o be empty; vacuum, 
em])tiness (Sanscrit: vaj) ; ‘'vox. voice; :vco, I call. Gothic: 
sviyas. the waves. Old High German: was^a, a cradle. 
Anglo-.Saxon : svacg. wave, ll'aa, vuicn, -xan, van have in 
different Polynesian and IMicrouesian dialects the meaning 
of canoe; ivaku, raft; .Sanscrit: i’aka. Latin: vas, vasa, 
who, I'l'huitliDii. via. German: zvahn,v!aycn,'u'cg. Zend; 
voiu, waggon. 

1 he migrating Polynesians, never having seen the 
original waggon, still la ought, in the names of their stars, 
a reme-mbrance of lh(-ir old lK)me to these distant islands, 
thus slujwing their relationship tt) their brethren far nc)rth. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE versus NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. 

A Triangular Dull — An Impossirlu Arhitration. 

“7/1 1713. ui 1783, and even in 1814 and 1815, the French 
shore was almost completelv uninhabited. By the terms of 
the Treaties made at those epoehs it ouyht to have remained 
umnhabiicd." M. Flourens (ex-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs) in the French Chamber, 19th January, 1890. 

“Arbitration appears now to be the only method to udiiih 
resort ran be had, if a plain and authoritative defnition is 
reejuircd of the extent and nature of the riylits secured to 
France by the Treat icsl' Lord Salisbury to the British 
Ambassador at Paris, 24th Scplember, iSf)0. 

" 1 he eonfinued existence of .the J'rench riyht ut>on the 
coast of Newfoundland is anomalous and intolerable i' d'he 
Delegates from the jjeoplc of Newfoundland to the Cohaiial 
Office, 31st May, 1890. 

A little later than the present period of the Parliamentary 
Session last year, the grievances of Newfoundlaml were 
a source, not only of anxiitty to the Government, but of 
tempest in the Legislature. The permanent quarrel be- 
tween the British and the I'rench fishermen on the Treaty 
shore of Newfoundland (the part where the P'rench have a 
Treaty right to fish) was under the superimendence o{ the 
naval officers of the two nations, to whom (let us at once 
admit it) great praise is due for many years of courtesy, 
tact, and moderation, not even yet exhausted. But no 
statute authorizes them to use coercive measures. 

The catching and canning of lobsters is a new industry 
in Newfoundland. It is jiractised by both French and 
British. 7 ’he French maintain that the British have no 
right to do either on the Treaty shore. 

The British maintain that lobsters arc not fish, that 
canning lobsters is not drying fish, and that the French 
have no right to do diis in Newfoundland. But the British 
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admit that they are, by Treaty, bound not in any manner 
to interrupt, by their catching or canning of lobsters, the 
fishery of the French. This contention is accepted by the 
British Government, which however does not maintain it. 

Early in 1890, in the hope of coming to some permanent 
agreememt on the subject, the British and French Govern- 
ments dretw up and promulgated a modus vivendi for the 
st'ason, permitting all lf)bster traps st'i up before ist July, 

1889, and [prohibiting others. Mr. Baird, an owner of 
[irohihited lobster traps, would not remoA^e his. The 
British naval commander, .Sir Baldwin Walker, in pursu- 
ance of instructions, landtal a [party and removed them. 
Mr. Baird iu'ought an actiem for damages in the Supreme 
(.iourt of Newfcpundland. Sir Baldwin Walker [pleaded his 
instructions, and justified his conduct as an act of State. 
'J'his was in b'ebruarv, 1891. .Sir Jannas Winter, Q.C., 
th(' leading member tpf the po[)ular Delegates of May, 

1890, in an tdaborate and learned s[peech, [proved, in reply, 
that such a defence was an admissicpn (pf illegality, and he 
obtaineil from tht; Sujpreme Court a confirmation of the 
tloctrine : — “ Jit. I'wiaev S(pvcrei(;\ .wn suhject tuerk is 
N(> sia ii iin.N'o .\s .-vs act oe stati;.” 

’J'he Newfoundland Ciovernment aske.d leave t(p apjpeal to 
the Privy Council. I'he Supreme Court of Newfoundland 
granted [permission, Iput the Government at home, with a 
good sens(i which does them ert'dit, refused to ask a legal 
sanction for what was really a coup d'etat. 

In 17S8 an Act had been passed giving power to the 
Crow'n to remove any per.sons or vessels from the Treaty 
coa.st and .shore if it deemed such proceedings proper and 
necessary to the carrying out of the Treaty and Declaration 
of Versailles. This Act, renewed in 1824, was repealed in 
1832 (when a 1 -egislative Assembly was granted to New- 
foundland) to expire in 1834. No Newfoundland Act had 
taken its place, and there was no statute. Imperial or 
Colonial, providing any authority to decide what was the 
extent of French rights, to maintain them up to that limit, 
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or to restrain any attempt at their extension beyond it. 
On 1 9th . March, 1S91, the British Government brought 
in a Jhll to revive and extend tlie Act of 178S (G. III. 
xxviii., Cap. 35). It passed the I louse of Lords ; its ex- 
tension was mitigated in the House of Commons. 

A fresh delegation arrived, and Sir William Whiteway, 
Prime Minister of Newfoundland, was heard before both 
Houses. At the suggestion of the delegates the Newfound- 
land Legislature })assed an Act and the Bill was dropped. 

“The Newfoundland French Treaties Act, 1891." (C. 
64SS) is hitituled, “ An Act for the ])urpose of carrying 
into effect engagements with France re.sjiecting tisheries in 
Newioundland." It begins byreciting Article 13 of the 
Tri'aly of Utrecht {1713), Articles 5 and 6 of the Treaty 
of Paris (i7^>3)i Articles 4, 5, and C) of the J'reaiy of \'er- 
sadles (1783), the Declarations of the Kings of P'.ngland 
and France appi nded to tiu; d'reaty, .Articles 8 and 13 of 
the Treaty of Paris (1814). and iVrticle 1 1 (jf the Treaty of 
Paris (1815). The Act then (U'clares that diliereiices had 
arisen between the Oueen and the French Rei)ublic about 
French rights as to the catching and canning of lobsters, 
and that an agreement had been made between the High 
Contracting Parties to submit them to a Commi.^sion of 
Arbitration. 

The Act goes on to say that 

1. The Commission shall decide all questions submitted 
to it about the catching and preparation of lobsters. 

2. The two Governments engage respectively to execute 
the decisions of the Commission of Arbitration. 

3. The niodtis vivendi of 1S90 shall be rcnewcxl for 1S91.' 

4. Wh(.-n the lobster question has been settled, the 
Commission may take cognizance of other subsidiary 
questions on the text of which the two Governments shall 
have previously come to an agreement. 

5. The Commission shall consist of three juriscon.sults 
designated by common consent by the two Governments ; 
of two delegates from Great Britain and two from France. 
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6. The Commission of seven shall decide by majority of 
votes and without appeal. 

7. It shall meet as soon as j)OSsil)lc. 

1 he terms of th(i modus vivendi arc then recited, and the 
Governor, Legislative' Council, and Mouse of Assembly of 
Newfoiindlaml ('nact : — 

1. That Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, shall have 
the pf)wers c^mferred on the Crown by the Act of 17SS. 

2. I'hat amoniy the ol.>jc('is for which these powers are 
Pfiven shall be the eniorcement of the* modus rvVvv/c// of j8oo 
f<.)r thf; season of i<S<)i and dnrim^ the Arbitration. 

3. That a penalty <if 200 dollars shall be imjjosed on 
any one f'ontraveniny tlu* provisions of the Act. 

/j. 'J'liat this Act sliall- ('oniiniu; in force only until the 
<‘11(1 of 1803 lon;>'cr. 

W'hen Ihirliament opened on qth b'ebruary last. Lord 
Kimberley a>ked how the Newfoundland Chancery .Suit (by 
which wi^ und'-rstand liim to mean the Arbitration) was 
p:oino on. Tile mjstcrious r<‘])Iy of Lord .Salisbury was; — 

*■ 'fhe nolili.- I.ord naks about Newtnundiani] and ri'fors to a Chancery 
.‘-uU. 'rho noble I -otd ])ro< cefiefl to sa> ih.if he hoped lha! the t ffurts c>f 
Her Majesly'.s (hneimnent had p'orured a settlement of that stiil. Well, 
it Her hTaji'.sty'.s (lovtniinent iiad been let alone we should have pro- 
cured su< h a Settlement. Oar ctUirts had the, xiry f.iirest pronu'.sc of 
siKcess. I'ntoUunntely a Hill was ne('!s>ary. ami tlial bill had to pass 
thiouph botli Ilouse.s ot I’ailiainent. In this House tlie bill met with a 
(crtain amount ot iiitieism, but noble lord.s ojijiosite did their jiait lanly, 
and I >lc) not think any eieat harm was dotu-. hen, hu\ve\ei,it got 
into the other House of I’ariiament mnUcr.s loc'k a very diff-rent turn, and 
1 am nvealing no diplomat'C secret- -for whenever the jiajiors arc 
published the fact must appear— when I say that the eb.,iTvatu'ns which 
•were made by gentlemen who believed themselves to be, and announced 
themselves to be, on the jioint of coming into oftice at an early period 
were of sucli a character as to entirely destroy in the French Hovernment 
any hope that they might obtain the execution of the decrees of the 
aibitrator when he might be appointed. Consc<iuently, since that sjiecch 
was delivered, we have not moved a single inch ; and up to this time the 
French Government have not ventured or thought it light to submit to the 
French C'liambor the ratification of the engagement on the strength of 
which we proposed that Bill to Parliament. I am justified, therefore, in 
saying that if the Newfoundland business has not got further than it has at 
present, it is not because we have not made any efforts in the matter, but 
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because our efforts have been interfered with by the somewhat rash 
criticism that others have devoted to them. (Hear, hear.) But it is fair 
to say that the French Government are, I believe, awaiting tlie results of 
the legislaflon which has been promised in the Newfoundland Assembly. 
The Bill has been agreed upon by the Governments of Her Majesty and 
of Newfoundland which is to be submitted to the Newfoundland Assembly. 
I do not venture to prophesy what its fate will be ; but until that fate has 
been decided I'^annot tell the noble Lord how soon the Chancery suit 
will come to a conclusion.” 

We do not understand how Lord Sialisbury can expect 
from the Newfoundland Legislature any enlargement of the 
ample powers granted, though only till 31st December, 
1893, in the Newfoundland French Treaties Act; unle.ss 
he fancies that he can persuade the Newfoundland Legisla- 
ture to make it perpetual. Not a charming prospect this. 

Nor do we understand why any’ of last year’s speec hes in 
the House of Commons should have diminished such ex- 
pectations as the French had that the.* decision of the 
arbitrators would be carried out. But we are not sorry to 
find that the arbitration hangs fire. 

There is an opinion growing up, not only in this country 
but throughout Europe, that a Treaty to decide all inter- 
national disputes by something which its advocates call 
“ arbitration,” would ensure the peace of the world. Lists 
of “ successful arbitrations" have been flaunted about, and 
among them have been included the Lake Boundary 
di.sputes with the United States, which were settled by 
negotiation ; the King of Holland’s arbitration on the 
Maine Boundary, which the United States rejected ; the 
separatist dispute between Belgium and Holland ; and the 
disputes brought before the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 
Arbitration is thus brought before the multitude as an 
abstraction; the quarrels between Governments are not 
investigated. It is just as if a mob of Africans were to be 
convinced that European njedicines and European doctors 
were better than their own, and were to call upon some ignor- 
ant European to cure their diseases. The quack doctor’s 
patients would die. The arbitration orators will perhaps 
carry, their point, a 4 disputes will be submitted to arbitra- 
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tion. The fighting will come afterwards. Disputes between 
foreign nations will not be peaceably decided by arbitra- 
tions unless the grounds of the disputes are understood by 
those who arrange the arbitrations. The contention of the 
peace agitators is that the Governments are not competent 
to make such arrangements. This is not an ^extravagant 
contention. But if so, there is no remedy till the disputes 
are understood by a sufficient number of the people. 

There are disputes on which arljitration may be perfectly 
safe. But these arc disputes where either side can afford 
to lose without being ruined. There are other disputes in 
V which failure may be of little consequence to one side, but 
ruin to the other. Even if we were anxious to promote 
international arbitration as a principle and as a system, 
we should feel it our duty to such a cause to show that 
in the case of Newfoundland a successful arbitration — that 
is. one that should do justice to all parties — is an absolute 
imjiossibility, and that any attempt to obtain one is dan- 
gerous, and must, at the very least, impede the redress of 
the Newfoundland grievances. 

This impossibility, however, requires to be explained,^ 
The principal fallacy is that the trouble arises from an ob- 
ligation to observe the provisions of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
M. Flourcns declared that by the Treaty of Utrecht the 
“ French shore ” ought to have remained uninhabited. 
Now w'hat says Article 13 of the Treaty of Utrecht : — 

“ The inland called Newfoundland, with the adjacent islands, shall from 
this time forward belong of right wholly to Great Britain . . . nor shall the 
most Christian King, his heirs and successors, or any of their subjecLs, at 
any time hereafter, lay claim to any right to the said island or islands or to 
any part of it or them. . . . But it shall be allowed to the subjects of 

* The limits j)ermissible to us forbid more than a skeleton ol the narrative 
from 1713 to J889. Such a narrative, however, appeared in two articles 
in the Diplomatic Fly Sheet in 1890. “The Case for the Fishermen and 
the Colony ” in the July number, and “ The Case of France ” in that for 
October. All the provisions of the Treaties by which wc are bound are 
printed verbatim in the Newfoundland French Treaties Act, 1891. 

The Convention of 1857 and the Agreement of 1885 did not receive the 
consent of the Colony, which was a condition of their validity, and are 
therefore not recited in this Act. 
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Franco to catoh fish and to dry them on land, in that part only, and in no 
other besides that, of the said island of Newfoundland, which stretches 
from the place called Cape Bonavista to the northern point, etc.” 

M, Flourens, ex-Minister, does not, however, stand alone 
in his demand for the desolation of the Treaty shore. In a 
despatch dated 21st September, 1888, from Admiral Krantz, 
Minister of Marine and Colonies, to M, Goblet, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, we find the following : — 

“ We were thus entitled to believe, in conseguen. e of this series o/en^^ai^e- 
ments, that the right exercised by France on the coast of the islaiifl ot New- 
foundland reserved to our fishermen is nothing else than a part of her 
ancient sovereignty over the island which she retained, while ceding the 
soil to England, but which she has never annulled nor alienated.” 
''Affaires de Terre Neure, 1891,” French Yelloir Book, p. 1R5. 

The “series of engagements ” was the Artich's of the 
mysterious Convention of 1857, which siipulatetl that th(* 
engagements were to dc'pend on the consent ofthi; Colony. 
This was refused by the Legislature in a tempest of just 
indignation, the Speaker telling the British Government 
that, if it wanted to give something to the French, it should 
give them London which belonged to it. 

The Treaty of Utrecht expired by the fact of war. But 
by the Treaty of Paris, in 1763, the British Government 
revived it in favour of the French in Newfoundland, and 
gave St. Pierre and Miquelon to the French King, which 
he engaged not to fortify. This was the first departure 
from the Treaty of Utrecht. It was probably made in the 
hope that the concession of these islands wn:)uld relieve the 
British fishermen from some of the competition of the 
French. But no compensating restriction w'as placed on 
the French in Newfoundland. 

Again, the French Treaty rights in Newfoundland dis- 
solved in war. Again w^erc they restored in the T reaty of 
1783. From this epoch dates the permanent quarrel, not 
between England and France, but b(.*tween England and 
France on one side and Newfoundland on the other. 

The simple provision of the Treaty of Utrecht, that the 
French should be allowed to catch and dry fish, was changed 
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for a specification which went into more minute particulars. 
But these particulars were contr^idictory. 

In Article 5 of the Treaty of 1783 we find: — 

^‘The P>ench fishermen shall enjoy the fishery which is assigned to them 
by the present Article as they had the right to e^jjav that which was assigned 
to them by the Treaty of Utrecht/’ 

In the Declaration by George III. we also find : — 

“ The 13th Article of the Treaty of Utrecht, and the method of carrying 
on the fishery, which has at all times been acknowledged, shall be the plan 
upon which the fishery shall be carried on there/’ 

But we also find the following : — 

** In order that the fishcrnK ii of the two nations may not give cause for 
daily quarrels. His Jiiitannic Majesty will take the most positive measures 
for preventing his subjects from interrupting in any manner by their com- 
]>clition, the fibhery of the French, during the temporary exercise of it, 
which is granted to them upon the coast of the Island of Newfoundland/* 

In 1788 the 28 George III. cap. 35 was passed. It is 
intituled, — 

‘‘An Act to enable liis !vlajcsty to make such regulations as may be 
necessary to ]:)rt.vcnt the inconvenience which might arise from the com- 
petition ot His Majesty s subjects and those of the Most Christian King 
in carrying on the fishery on the coasts of the island of Newfoundland/’ 

This Act permitted the ofheers of the CroAvn, if they 
deemed it necessary, to remove any stages, flakes, train-v’ats 
or otlw'r works vvliaU-ver for the purpose of carrying on the 
fishery, e-rected by Mis Majesty’s subjects on the Treaty 
shore ; and all ships found within the same limits, and to 
compel any of Mis Majt^sty’s subjects to depart thence, 
any laxi', xtsaj^c, or custom to the coxitrary notwithstanding." 

Seven'll proclamations by the Governors of Newfound- 
and, one so late as 1822, attest the severity wdth which 
this Act was carried out. But as the French fishermen 
were not allowed to remain in Newfoundland in the winter, 
they were only too glad to employ the inhabitants to take 
care of their belongings during their absence, and never 
demanded that the Treaty shore should be uninhabited. 

The interpretation given by the British Government to 
these contradictory sentences is that the French may take 
up any length of the Treaty coast and shore for catching 
and drying their codfish, but that the British may use any 
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of the space so long as the French leave it 7^//usecl, and 
that the French right does not extend to catching, far less 
to canning, lobsters, which are prepared in buildings for- 
bidden to the French by the Treaty. But this quasi-exclu- 
sive use of the Treaty shore was not ‘‘ the method” under 
the Treaty of l-trecht. What then does Lord Salisbury 
mean by submitting to arbitration the interpretation of the 
contradictory terms of a 'rreaty, the; meaning of which the 
negotiators themselves did not know ? 

The Treaty of 1783 changed the limits of the Treaty 
shore. It gave back to the English all between Cape 
Bonavista and Cape St. John on the east side, and added 
to the Treaty shore the whole of the west coast. Con- 
sequently the communication between the two sides is 
impeded both by land and by sea. A railway from east to 
west has been forbidden, lest some Frenchman should want 
the terminus to dry his fish on it : and, for the same reason, 
no man can there make a wharf or build a warehouse. 

Owing to this blockade, Newfoundland, tliough larger 
than Ireland, has, after 178 years of British rule, a pojjula- 
tion of only 200,000. It is not surprising that the inhabi- 
tants should declare that the continued existence of the 
French right upon their coast is anomalous and intolerable. 

Of late years the cod have nearly deserted the coasts of 
Newfoundland, and the French carry on their cod-fishery 
almost entirely on the Banks. But a new grief has made 
the Newfoundland cup of bitterness overflow. Both befoia; 
and after the Treaty of 1783 both English and French 
allotted bounties to their fishermen going to Newfoundland 
from Europe. The English bounties have long ceased. 
The French bounties continue. A French 'statute {^loi) of 
22nd April, 1832, fixed afresh the bounties to be paid to 
sailors proceeding from France to the fisheries, and on 
the t;xport of cod to the Colonies and foreign countries. 
A revised statute was passed 22nd July, 1851, and renewed 
for ten years on 28th July, i860. We have not found a 
statute for 1870 ; but on^the 15th December, 1880, the statute 
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of 1851 was renewed for ten years, and on 31st July, 1890, 
it was renewed to the 30th June, 1901. The statute of 1880 
extended the bounties to expeditions equipped at St. Pierre 
and Miquelon. 

The effect of this was not felt at first, but in a few years 
the increase of the quantity of French caught fish, 
cheapened by the bounties, began to tell. The imports of 
cod-fish into the port of Naples were ; — 

1885. Cwts. 

Newfoundland ... ... ... 35 jOoo 

French ... ... ... .. ... 53^0 

Total ... 40,300 

1886. Cwts. 

Newfoundland ... ... ... ... 25,600 

French ... ... ... ... ... i8,Soo 

Total ... ... 44,400 

Admiral Aube reported to M. Flourens as follows: — 

18S0 Ships ... 147 Tonnage ... 23,588 

1886 ,, ... 187 „ • ... 30,337 

To this he adds: 182 ships for the Bank fisheries 
eejuipped at .St. Pierre and Miquelon in 1886. "'Affaires 
tic 'Ferre Ffcirre'^ p. 126. 

d'he exports, of quintals of 112 lbs. each, were: — 
iSSr. 

St. Pierre ... ... ... ... ... 347,017 

Newfoundland ... ... ... ... 1,463,439 

1886. 

St. Pierre ... ... ... ... ... 908,300 

Newfoundland ... ... ... ... 1,080,024 

It is clear that the French might, by their bounties, drive 
the Newfoundlanders entirely out of the cod fish market. 

The Newfoundlanders, while driven out of the fish 
market of the world, would be forbidden to seek any other 
employment, at least in Newfoundland. They are fighting 
the French bounties by the Bait Act, which, since 1887:, 
forbids the sale of bait to the French ; but the French, 
though they no longer fish for cod on the coasts of New'- 

B b 2 
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foundland, fish there for bait, by treaty right ; and the 
blockade of the island continues. Besides, the French use 
the lobster catching and canning to carry out this blockade. 

The Delegates complained that the British Government 
allow the French easement to take precedence of the 
British sovereignty. They said, 31st May, i<Sgo: 

Where the Government of Britain i.s clearly of opinion that a claim set 
up by France is without a shadow of foundation, it is the duty of Britain to 
refuse to permit the exercise of the French claim, and for France to seek, 
and for Britain to refuse or grant, as she may deem wise, a settlement by 
arbitration ; Britain refusing to allow the exercise of the Frencli claim over 
her soil until by the award of an arbitration the right of the French has 
been established.” Affaires de Terre Ncuve^'' 126. Nortli America 

[6334]. 

Satisfactory arbitration is, we say, in this case impossible. 
Lord Salisbury, professedly, has proposed it bccavise he 
thinks that he has found negotiation impossible. Certainly 
the basis for a negotiation has not been found, at least by 
our Foreign Office. But a war of bounties would soon lay 
a basis for negotiation. 

Great Britain, by granting bounties to the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland, would violate no treaty with France, and 
she could easily destroy all the advantages in their bank 
fishery, which the French obtain by their treaty rights in 
Newfoundland. They would probably accept pecuniary 
compensation, which they now refuse. 

On this point, however, we have no space for argument. 

In recommending this plan to consideration, wc may also 
suggest that it might be well to consider, first, how it was 
that the framers of the Treaty of 1783 came to be unable 
to know their own meaning ; and, secondly, whether the 
proposed Arbitration Commission is calculated to discover 
what these gentlemen evidently did not know them- 
.selves. 

We have our opinions on these subjects, but having no 
space at present to justify them, we refrain from stating 
* them. 


C. D. Collet. 
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CREATION BY THE VOICE AND THE ENxNEAD 
OF HERMOPOLIS. 

By Pkoi-. Dk. G. Maspeuo.'^ 

Tjik theology of Heliopolis represented creation as 
effected by a series of muscular efforts and violent acts 
of the different gods of the Ennead, which gave the world 
the form it now bears. This theory doubtless seemed too 
materialistic for other Priestly colleges ; a different doctrine 
soon developed itself side by side with it, in which speech, 
and above all the simple cmilssion of the voice produced the 
effects attributed by the School of Heliopolis to muscular 
forc(' alone. 

The human voice had, and still has among most 
Oriental nations, a power not attributed to it by Europeans. 
It is th(‘ magical instrument, above all others, without 
which th(; highest operations of the art cannot succeed. 
Each of its emissions awakens an echo in the world of 
the Invisible, and sets to work forces of which the vulgar 
herd suspect neither the existence nor the manifold activities. 
Doubtless, the mere text of a Summons {Jiz'oca/ion), the 
sequence of words of which it is formed, has its real value, 
but this value is only full when the human v'^oice comes in to 
give life to the letter ; the spell, to be efficacious, must be 
accompanied by song, must become an incantation, a Carmen. 
When declaimed with the sacramental chaunt(w//ty>4V?), with- 
out the modification of a single modulation, it necessarily 
produced its full effect j a false note, an error in the measure, 
the slightest break between two sounds, and it was null 
and void of effect. This is the reason why all who recited 
prayers or formithc intended to bind the gods to the ac- 


* Translated from the French by C, II. E. Carmichaicl, M.A. 
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complishment of a determinate act, called themselves Md 
Khroou, or correct-voiced, and this is true not only, 
as commonly thought, of the dead, but also of the 
living ; the happy or unhappy results of the operation 
depended entirely on the correctness of their voice. 
It was therefore the voice which had the preponder- 
ating part in prayer and in sacrifice, /.r., in the capture 
{nzainmise') of the gods by man ; without the voice, 
formulec were but a dead letter. It is long sincti I estab- 
lished this point, and showed that in the alliance of voice 
and speech which constitutes prayer or a spell {conjuration'), 
those were mistaken who only took account of speech and 
neglected the voice. 

I have endeavoured to establish by texts, both in my 
lectures at the College de France and in my informal 
address {Conference f anti Here) at the P'aculty of I’rote.slant 
Theology, that the voice without speech was laiputed to have 
the same effect as the two combimxl, and had been, according 
to certain Egyptian schools, the agent in Creation. I have 
elsew'here collected the te.xts ; I do not therefore cite them 
anew' here, but merely give their substance. They all come 
back to the same idea : — The Supreme God who i.s rc'.puied 
to be the God of Creation, opens his mouth, and the gods 
come out of it, either the gods generally, or some particular 
god. Once come forth, the gods each set to work on that 
which they were predestined to accomplish. These texts 
have hitherto been translated under the influence of the 
preconceived idea that what w'as here meant was a Jbrinuia, 
and not an emission of the voice : but this is only an instinc- 
tive interpretation, and the Egyptian phrases simply state 
the fact of a Divine mouth opening and gods issuing 
from it. 

The meaning and value of the proceeding are set in 
relief by a passage from a magical book in Greek, in which 
the doctrine of the Creation is explained according to the 
system of the Marcosians.*'" I refer for a full e.xposition of 

Heretics of the second century after Christ, named after Marcus, who 
was pcrl)aj>3, says Blunt ( of Sects and Heresies), a follower of Valen- 
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the system to the splendid publication by Leemans. I only 
give a rc^suniif of the parts which touch more particularly 
on my subject. The Magician addresses himself to Thoth : 
— ‘I invoke thee,’ says he, ‘ Oh Hermes, thou who containest 
everything in every speech and dialect, as thou wast first 
celebrated by thy subordinate, the Sun, to whom the care 
of everything is entrusted.’ The solar forms then salute 
7 'Jiot/i, who answers them thus : * And speaking, the god 
clapped his hands, and burst seven times into bursts of 
laughter. Kha, Kha, K/ia, Kha, Kha, Kha, Kha, and when 
he had done laughing, seven gods were born,’ one for each 
burst of laughter, as we see. When Hermes first laughed, 
light appeared, to light ev(;rything ; and the Creation began 
to take [)lace. He laughe d six times in succession, and 
each burst of laughter gav«^ birth to a fresh being and a 
Ire-sh }>henomenon ; the earth, fi'cling the sound, in its turn 
gave utterance' to a cry and bowed itself, and the Avaters 
W('rc divided inte) three bodies {inasses). Then were born 
1 )estin}’. Justice. Opportunity, the Soul. The last, at its 
birth, first laughed, then wept, whereupon the god gave 
forth a breath, bent himself towarels the earth and pro- 
el uceel the; serpent Python, which is possessed of universal 
prescience. At the sight of the dragon, the god was 
struck with stupeir, and clackcel his lips, whereupon 
an armed being apjjeared. The god, seeing this, was 
again struck with stupor, as at sight of a more powerful 
one than himself, and, lowering his eyes towards the earth, 
exclaimed, lao / The god who is master of everything 
was born of the echo of that sound.’ 

This passage clearly shows us the idea : the marked 
sound I’/ia, kha, creates the gods, then after the laughter 
the whistling, after the whistling the clacking of the lips, 
after the clacking of the lips a body of sound, lao, with- 
out significance in human speech. The Marcosians 
have only developed the old Egyptian conception of the 
Creation by the voice. Among them, as among the 

linus. Littre (Diet., s.v.), says that the y3ions of his system were supposed 
to have been produced by the word (Parole) of God. — Tr. 
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heathen theologians of Egypt, the gods come out of the 
mouth of God by the simple emission of the voice. 

This theory of creation by the voice is a refinement on 
that of creation by speech ; speech, in fact, represents some- 
thing complex and concrete to a greater degree than mere 
emission of sound. Doubtless, the laughter, the whistling, 
the clacking of the Creator are so many material facts, but 
at least all that they express is contained in one only, un- 
divided sound, produced without appparent effort, within 
a very brief space of time. Sound, thus understood, bears 
to speech the same relation as the whistle of the officer of 
the watch bears to ilie full word of command. It becomes 
almost an abstraction. In the beginning the Creator hail 
spoken t^parh'') the world ; later he produced it {/'dmit) 
with a sound. It only remained for him to will it out of 
chaos (ncant) by thought ; but that is a conception of 
which Egyptian theology does not seem to have dreamed. 
Even the idea of creation by the voice did not spread among 
the people as much as that of creation by muscular action. 
The Greek text, which I cited above, attributes it to 
Hennes— 'J'fioth, and the Egyptian inscriptions show us 
that this was right. Thoth is, in fact, by nature the g<«.I 
of speech and of the voice, and the majority of the titles 
represent him as occupied in proilucing voice or s]}cech, 
and in preserving the effect of it in writing. But I'/ioth 
is not a simple personality : mixed uj) at an early date 
with the O.sirian myth, it is, above t;ill, through the monu- 
ments of that myth that we know him at the present day. 
lie appears to us as subordinate to the god of the dead, 
transporting the spirits on his Ibis wing to the Fields of 
farou, carrying out the weighing of the souls, and watching 
the scales, acting as a .sort of clerk of the court. We also 
see him registering the actions of the kings as he had 
registered those of King Osiris-onnophris, and promising 
them centuries of life. 

. AH this gives the idea of a secondary personage, and if 
we remark that he does not figure among the members of 
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the great Ennead of Heliopolis, but is relegated to the 
smaller group, one is apt to be strengthened in the belief 
that he played a part of minor importance in the develop- 
ment of Egyptian theology. But in so concluding we 
should be wronsT. 

The Thoth myth seems to have been elaborated in two 
different towns of the name of Hermopolis, one of which 
was in lower, the othcf in middle Egypt. The Thoth 
of the Delta has for his constant surname, as Brugsch 
has well noted, Onapou-rohotii, he who judges between 
the parties, and this epithet shows us that it was he who 
chiefly introduced the Osirian element into the Hermes 
myth. Hermopolis the lesser, in fact, forms part of the 
same geographical group as Bouto, Mendes, Busiris, 

1 IcHKipolis, all towns belonging to gods of the Osirian 
(.'ycle, Osiris, Isis, Sit. One form of the legend tells us 
that J lor and Sit, unable to gain the mastery the one over 
the other, carried their cause to Thoth, and that he judged 
between them : it w.'is as a neighbour that he had been 
chosen as arbitrator, and we see by what a local accident 
he enters into the History of Osiris, d'he Thoth of the 
greater Hermopolis was swept away {cnlrainc) in the water 
of the lesser, but the town over which he held sway was 
too important for him altogether to lose his identity. He 
remained there, to the last, the supreme god that he 
had been in the beginning. He is there all that the 
•* Feudal ” gods are, the maker { fibricaiit), Iri, and 
the guide of all that is and of all that as y<‘t is not, the 
“creator” of beings, “the architect {/abricant) of the 
whole of this universe.” A hymn of the Ptolemaic age, 
which Brugsch cites in this connection, accentuates this 
character of creator, all-powerful, by placing Thoth on the 
same level with Atou 7 non~Jia-Khoprt, the chief of the 
Ennead of Heliopolis. 

But his method of creation is not the same as that of 
Tonmou. It is in conformity tvith the god’s nature, and is 
accomplished by the modes of action which are peculiar to 
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him. Now these modes are of two kinds, (i) the fomiula, 
spoken or written, and ( 2 ) the voice. The more ancient 
of the two is the formula ; and it is by the recitation of 
magic fonmila;, by incantation, that he created the world. 
The voice, the properly cadenced {jttsle) voice, was at 
first only the necessary vehicle of the formnla, but, by a 
process of abstraction, became the sole instrument of 
creation. The chief stages in this transformation may he 
noted at this point. In its beginning, the formnla con- 
tains intelligible phrases in human speech, embracing the 
human name of the gods. Gradually, as we recede from 
the age in which it was drawn up, the sense becomes 
darker, partly through the change of Idiom, which alt<-rs 
while the prayer remains unaltered, partly by the change 
of ideas, which become refined and are alienated from 
the coarseness of early ideas ; and it then comes to be 
thought {scmble) that the gods, in order to be reached, 
require the use of a language unintelligible to the rest of 
mankind, and desire to be called upon by names which 
are not those given them by the populace. The formula 
is comiileted by a gibberish of syllables and 

names, some borrowatd from foreign tongues, others com- 
pletely formed {fornVs de Ionics ficccs). In these tlu' 
interjections and vowels ended by carrying the. day, all the 
more easily that they constituted a veritable musical nota- 
tion, marking the chaunt {mrlo/ne) on which the emphatic 
passages were to be recited. 

The invocations, so frequent from a certain date, in 
which certain series predominated, as, c.y., a a a a ; c c c c ; 
i i i i; etc., are real inv^ocations by the voice alone, in 
which the sound operates by its own force, without the 
help of words. This is the method which Thoth employee!, 
and which the other gods borrowed from him. It had 
been known and used frorn a high antiquity, for the 
allusions to the gods coming out of the mouth of the 
Creator, of which I spoke above, are found on monuments 
of the Twelfth Dyna.sty. Thoth, therefore, created the 
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world at the same time that he put forth the gods from his 
mouth. Bu| what were the gods so put forth, and what 
pan did they play relatively to him ? 

His temple at Hermopolis, and the town itself, bore 
names of significance in regard to this question : Castle of 
the Five, Town of the Eight. Strange as it may seem at 
first sight, the latter is a mere mythological development of 
the former. The five gods, after whom the temple was 
named, had among them a supreme chief, Thoth, with four 
supplementary gods. By adding a goddess to each of 
these therC' was obtained an Octoad, after which Hermo- 
polis is called the Town of the Eight, Kchnioime'in. To 
sum up, these names show us in the theology of Hermo- 
polis, two councils of gods, of whom the latter is derived 
from the former ; a Council of l'’ive. composed of a Monad 
and a Tetrad, a Cf)uncil of Nine, composed of a iNIonad 
and an Octtiad. Thesf; are, as we say, the two fundamental 
divisions of the Ennead of H(‘rmopolis, and they havii the 
same meaning. Creation is only accomplished, and the 
world can onl\' last, on condition that the heaven separated 
from ilui earth shall remain firmly e.stablishcd on its four 
pillars. The first care of the Creator must therefore be, at 
Hermopolis as at Heliopolis, to produce the four gods who 
are to watch over tin; pillars ; these are the most necessary 
gods, the first whose jiroduction is required, the last who 
must die. Therefore it is not only at Hermopolis and 
Heliopolis that they should be found ; they ought to 
exist in all the towns, and their presence in all the systems 
of local religion necessarily favoured the rapid diffusion of 
the theories connected with the Ennead of Heliopolis. 
The naifies which they bore doubtless differed in t^arious 
places. At Hermopolis they were called Non, Hehon, 
Kakou, Ninon. Egyptologists. wh(.) have studied them — 
Lepsius, Dumichen, Brugseh, Wiedemann — have given 
them very varying characteristics. Without discussing 
their opinions, all of which appear to me to contain a great 
deal of truth, I think that at first these four gods were the 
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Guardians of the Four Pillars, the gods of the Four 
Cardinal Points, of the Four Winds of the ^orld. The 
goddesses who are allotted to them belong to what I have 
called the class of grammatical goddesses. They are 
derived from the name of the god by the addition of the 
feminine inflection — JVouit from JVon, Jdchit from Hchott, 
Kahit from Kakou, I^init from Mitiou ; they are therefore 
beings produced by reasoning, as an after-thought, to makeup 
a complete whole. They were invented at the time when 
the Ennead of Heliopolis was penetrating Hennopolis, and 
it became necessary to add to the Council of the Five the 
four goddesses who were wanting to it. The pair, 
jYouit, answered, as far as wc may judge, to the pair, Shon- 
Eafnit, Mehon-Mchit to Sibou-Noiiil, KaAou-Kakif to 
Osiris-/sis, lYinoii-Ninit to Sii-N^ephthys. 

The slender importance of the part played l>y tlie 
goddesses, and even their actual uselessness in the systi.-m 
of Hennopolis, may easily be exi>la!ned if wc go back to 
what I ha\’e said of the method of creation employed by 
'Fholh. Thoth creates by the formula and the voice. IT; 
opens his mouth, anti the gods come out of it. the four 
gfods who set the world in order ancT bind 

earth to heaven. In the doctrine of Heliopolis the gods 
acted by brute efforts, being only able to exist and act by 
conforming themselves to the brutish conditit>ns of humanity. 
They begot each other, and consequently must have for com- 
panions goddesses cajjable of conceiving and giving birth. 

At Hennopolis, on the contnir}’, the exclusive use of the 
formula and of the voice passing from Fhoth to his four 
assessors, retidered marriage useless for them. Since it 
was only necessary for them to speak in order to act, 
what need could they have of fertile companions ? We 
can understand that they did without them down to the 
time when they were united with the divinities of the 
Ennead of Heliopolis, when they were obliged to dupli- 
• cate thems(‘.lves in order to rise to the number of eight. As 
the marriage imposed upon them by the new dogma in no 
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way altered their natural character, we can also understand 
that their wives never attained to a clear and well-defined 
existence. They themselves, moreover, had not as sharply 
defined a personality as had the gods of Heliopolis, Shon, 
Sibou, Osiris, Sit, who had each his own method of action, 
differing from that of the rest, and which prevented any 
confusion between them. 

The four gods of Hermopolis, on the contrary, had at their 
disposal only one means of action, always a sovereign mode, 
but always the same. There was therefore, in their manner 
of being, nothing to distinguish them necessarily the one from 
the other, and their very shapes had a general conformity, 
such as was not the case with the gods of the Ennead of 
Heliopolis. They are four beings of human shape, without 
attributes and without characteristic faces. They are four 
men with the head of a frog and four women with the head 
of a serpent. They are eight baboons gathered round 
Thoib, in adoration of Thotfi, the chief baboon. Conse- 
(juently it was not the custom to invoke them separately, 
but they were invoked collectively as the eight, Khmounon. 
In laf( r times, the little individual existence which their 
('ondition left them was eventually withdrawn, and they 
were only spoken of as one being, whom the te.xts call by 
tlie name Khouiininon, the god Eight. 

The Ennead of Hermopolis never enjoyed the same 
))opularity as that of I leliopolis. Its very abstract character 
prevented it from having any success except with theo- 
logians. Some of the gods who compose it are found 
mentioned even in the Pyramid texts ; and it probably was 
received from that time in the schools of theology. Never- 
theless, the oldest worship in which we see it adopted, and 
that in which it is the most fully adopted, is precisely that 
of Theban Amon. Amon, bom to political life later than 
P/itah, was not in feudal relations, like Phtak, with the 
gods of Heliopolis. He had it in his power to be eclectic, 
and thus the more easily to make himself a place in the 
Ennead of Hermopolis, which was favourable to his tendency 
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towards unity and universal domination. The impersonal 
and almost abstract Octoad of Hermopolis, offered less re- 
sistance to his tendencies than the very individual and very 
living gods of Heliopolis. We therefore find fairly often, 
during tht'. Theban epoch, and on Theban monuments, 
Amon substituted for Tfiotli, at the head of the Ennead of 
Hermopolis, and receiving in his stead the homage ol the 
eight Baboons, or of the eight gods with the heads of frogs 
and serpents. He then creates by voici; and -By speech, 
and the Octoad which issues from his mouth continues the 
creation under his orders by the sami; method as it did 
under the orders of TJioih. 

The fall of Thebes, and the consequent ruin of Amon, 
delayed still more the diffusion of the Ennead of 1 Iiaanopolis, 
or rather its jiLxtaposition to the Ennead of Heliopolis in tlm 
sanctuaries. But on the other hand, the ever-increasing 
importance gained by Osiris, and the gods of his cycle, 
added to the influenci.; of 'Fhot/i and of his methods. 

The texts whose n.'al cimipilation (ridaetion) may be 
attributed to the last days of the ltgyj)tian religion are so 
few that we can scarcely follow the development of myths 
and ideas. The preponderating jjart which Hermes played 
-in the Greco-Roman epoch proves to us that Thot/i, and 
consequently his methods of creation by thet speech and the 
voice, must hav<; carried the day in the schools at least from 
the time of the .Suite Dynasties. The mode of action of 
Atoinnon and the gods of Heliopolis had seemed decidedly 
too gross, and that of Thoth had been chosen in preference. 
Hermetic books, if not in their form, at least in their sub- 
stance, represent the ideas of the last stage of the doctrim^ 
elaborated for Thoih by the priests of Hermopolis, and con- 
tinued subsequently by the addition of the Heliopolitan 
elements adopted by the theologians of the Theban 
Dynasties, and transmitted by them to the I'/ieurgi of the 
Alexandrian epoch. The word (Xoyos) and the true voice 
{(jxavji aKrjdr]<;) of Thotli-Hermes carried^ the day over the 
brute force of the old gods of Heliopolis. 
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ORIENTAL STUDIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Til Eli Fi is no doubting th<^ statf;ment that, in proportion to 
their importance, Oriental subjects are greatly neglected in 
this country. 'I'he Indian languages have been more 
studied than other Eastern tongues, and general Indian 
subjects have; been more attended to than other Eastern 
matters, and in a country which rules India this could not 
well lx: otherwise. But, considering their importance, even 
these;’ have been shamefully neglected, alike in our great 
sclv^olsof learning and by our (hjvernmcnt, which has done 
so little to encourage original research in this direction. 

But other Oriental languages — and particularly of the 
Semitic grouj) — have been yet more ovc-rlooked. Re- 
membering the; importance of Arabic in commerce and in 
diplomacy : remembering also its vast and valuable litera- 
ture, and, as I have elsewhere tried to show, its importance 
for Biblical study, it is astonishing that this language has 
received •ami now receives so little attention. The late Dr. 
Lee wrote as follows to the late Rev. F. Bosworth, M.A. : — 
*' Prior to 1S19, when 1 had the honour of being elected 
Arabic Professor at Cambridge, not a lecture had been 
delivered on either Hebrew or Arabic learning at either 
of our Universities f(jr, perhaps, the preceding too years. 
The endowments at Cambridge were too small to induce 
:ibl(.; and inquiring men to attend to studies of this sort, 
being only jC40 a year. Bc.sides, Scripture learning was 
not greatly in reque.st in those times.” 

Hebrew and Aramaic have been more cultivated and more 
has been done to promote their study. Yet even these 
have been practically shelved, compared with what has been 
done to further classical and even New Testament study. 

Assyrian is a comparatively new study everywhere, and 
that because, until not many decades back, we had no 
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material to work upon for learning the language. But for 
some years now, we can re.ad tht; Assyrian and Babylonian 
cuneiform with almost as much certainty as we read 
Hebrew. Numerous texts have been published, with 
transliterations, translations, and commentaries. We hiive 
now several good Grammars, and the Lexicons are 
gradually being made and issued. No one competent to 
judge, questions the great value of the Assyrian language 
and literature. Yet until last year, from John O'-Groat’s 
to Land’s End, there was nowhere in these British 
Islands a professor of Assyrian, one employed simply as 
such. It is well that Professor Sayce should be the hrsi, 
for he has done more than any other in England to poj)u- 
larize Assyrian. In Cambridge, my friend Mr. S. A. Strong 
— a pupil of Professor Sayce's — has lately been appointed 
Lecturer in Assyrian, and, from what I know of him, I 
believe he will increase the number of Assyriologists. 

Two hundred years ago we were doing more for Eastern 
study than Germany. .Now, and for a long time, we are 
doing unsjjcakably less. This is painfully apparent in ih<‘ 
department of Semitic languages as used for Biblical entls. 
Half a century ago in what a sad condition was English 
Biblical e.\posltion ! The English commentaries produced 
then and before, make .all true Englishmen blush. We- 
condemn the Germans for their anti-supernaturalism, but 1 
have often said, “ Thank God a thousand times for those 
German rationalists.” I may not like their rationalism, 
nor many other, things in their writings. But at least 
they are not afraid to try' and get behind the sacred 
writings, to understand the timejs, occasions and authors. 
They have enabled us to see in the Bible a series of 
living productions that had their rise in this world and 
in connection with real men and women who lived in it. 
And their daring has awakened the orthodox Bible 
students of these islands ; so that we are following in their 
wake and producing works ourselves as original as theirs, 
and often more sober, and we shall in the near future do 
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much more. But we cannot forg'd the imme.nse debt 
wc owe to the Germans. Much of our Semitic k^arning 
is obtained from German grammars and lexicons. liven 
the United States of America have gone beyond England 
in enthusiasm fcjr Semitic languages for Biblical jmrposes, 
atnl in t.'fforts to [)romo(e their study. This may be 
accounted for by two considc^rations : 

(i.) Am(;rican Theological students have, continued their 
studies in Germany much more largely than those of this 
country. Dr. Pusey was so alarm<-d by this that, in 1832, 
lie wrote to- Dr. Ji. Robinson : - Indexed, 1 have been 
looking with .inxiety to America r‘V<T since; I learned to 
wliat t'xtenl the etlucatlon of your yf>ung divines was carrictd 
on in Germany.” 

(2.) Professors of .Semitic languages in the Amtwican 
•St.'tes have made greater efforts to ])opulari?:e the: study of 
th' ‘>e l.inguages than corresponding jjrofessors among us. 
1 he late I’rolessor Moses Stuart of Andox'er was not onlv 
a diligent student of I lebrew and its cogmate.s, but he was 
a most inspiiing teacher, and an enthusiastic ad\ocate by 
])en and otherwise of his special studic's. So magnetic Avas 
liis inlliK.-nce, that students gathered around him from all 
directions, and they in\ariably left with something of his 
enthusiasm for .Semitic studies. Me was professor of 
Sacred Literature at Andover during the long period of 
thirt\'-eight years, during most of which Andover was the 
1 lalle C)f America. G(‘senius’s Lexicon was translated intr> 
English first of all liy an American, the late Prof. Gibbs of 
Yale. Winer's Chaldee Grammar lias been put into Paiglish 
by two Americans, Mr. Riggs and Prof. Hackett, but no 
Englishman evan* attemjited a translation. Gesenius’s 
(jrammar was put into English by- the late Dr. Conant 
long before the late Dr. Davies translated it for this country. 

At the jtresent day there are two men in America who 
have done more to make known the importance to Theo- 
logical students of Hebrew and its cognates, and to excite 
an interest in them, than all the Semitic professors in this 
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country put together: Dr, l^rtggs of Union College, and 
Dr. Harper of Chicago, recently of Yale, Besides teaching 
classes and firing their own pupils with their own zeal, they 
have written books and pamphlets, given public lectures, 
and organiz<‘d Summer Schools, which are held in im- 
portant centres. So that they not only influence students, 
but also come in contact with ministers anil laymen, 
and impart some of their own feeling to them. They 
issue their Hcbraica and their Old and N'eia Testa- 
ment Student. They have their jlmerican Jnslituic of 
Sacred Literature, which, besidi-s organizing the Summer 
Schools, arranges for teaching by correspondence and for 
examinations. Wi; have Semitic scholars in this eouiury 
fully equal to the best on the. other side of thi- water : we 
might sav even more. But our scholars burv themselves 
in their class-rooms or their studies, and seem to lie 
troubled with no c.xiessive amount f>f fervour. It m.iy 
be remembered that, in the spring of 1887, in the 
yitlieiuruni, I pleaded strongly for the estal di-^hment of 
a “ British Hebrew or Semitic Institute." ‘'imilar to the 
American Hebrew Institutie since develo[)ed into the 
American Institute of Sacred Literatun-. I received 
very' cordial letters froni the leading scholars of this 
country. They wished me succc'ss in so dc'sirable a 
movement, and several kindly offered to help when it was 
formcid. Xone were inclined to help in forniini^ it, though 
they could accomplish immeasurably more than 1 could. 1 
hope even yet that something of this kind will be planted 
and take root in this country. If we could as students and 
teachers of the Semitic languages meet together once 
or more every year, we should help and encourage each 
other and organize methods of furthering the interests of 
our sjiccial studies, as nothing else could. 

We have in these islands -at the present time a noble 
band of workers, who, if in some way brought together, 
♦could do much that otherwise; is impossible. Why should 
we not have an annual congress, just as Scientists meet 
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annually as the “ British Association ” ? I have spoken of 
the Semitic languages, because my interest lies chiefly in 
them ; but students of other Eastern languages should 
band in a similar manner for similar ends. If we had an 
annual Oriental congress we could, as is now done by the 
triennial congress, branch off into various sections. 

/ shall iioiu ji^iancc at .<;omc of the Oriental zaork do7ic in 
Great Jh'itain and Ireland. And- first thk Educational 
Work. 

In no British or Irish sehool Hebrew, or are its cog- 
nates taught, <^'xcept in the City of London school, where my 
friend Dr. W. Mc^ad Jones is teacher, and in the. Merchant 
Tayl(jrs’ school. In not one of the great jniblic schools is 
any attention paid to I{astt;rn languages. 'I'he boys are 
CMi'etully drilled in the' classics, so that they gf) up to the 
uni\< rsities proticient cla.ssical scholars. Why should they 
not be able to mak(' a similar start in the mo.st important 
haslern languages, if they intend going on with them ? 

1 am [)rof<‘ssor in a theological college, and I have been 
in th<‘ same, position, in the same college,' for just upon 
eleven \ cars.'‘' Now I have never yet had one man ( liter 
my Hebrew clas.ses who had mastered his alphabet before 
doing so. And nt'arly all Hebre.w professors in colleges 
and universitii's h.ive the same e.xperience. The men 
come to us (.iften well grounded in Latin and Greek, because 
the pri'paralory schools do that. But though time and 
ability are available to lay*the foundation of Hebrew' 
scholarship, tht=re is no one to teach. In Germany, Hebrew 
is taught, 1 am told, in the .schools. The title of b'iirst’s 
small l(;xiron n'ads thus: — “ H<‘braisches und Chaldaisches 
Schul-Wiirterbuch iiber das Alte Testament:” A lltdirew 
dictionary for use in schools! How singular that sounds 
to English ears f And there arc Hebrew'- grammars and 
other Hebrew dictionaries or lexicons “ fiir Schulgebrauch.” 
The Gymnasien answer largely to our public schools, 

* Since writing the above 1 have accepted the Puncipalship of the 
Midland Baptist College, Nottingham. 
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though the Rcalschulen provide c(mimc*rcial and scientific 
education. Hebrew is regularly taught in the Gymnasien. 
In many of them thc're are two or more first-class m* n 
lecturing daily in elementary and in advainced Ilebrew. 

Candidates for the ministry. Ix fore they are admitted as 
theological students into tlu' university, art' required to study 
Hebrew three or four years at the Gymnasium, anti then to 
pass a creditable examination in most of the Old Testament. 
With this good start they enter the univt-rsity. and sjtenil 
several years under the best schol.irs what wontler that thev 
become splendid Semitic scholars ? In our higher st hook it 
ought to be possible, if desireil, for a boy to begin his studies 
in Hebrew, etc. If each school cannot t)f itself e ngage ;i 
teacher for these languages, two or more schools might join 
to keep one perii)atetk teacher betwet n them. 

At present, in this country, I'.astern tongues :\y bfgun 
too late in life.. If we are to exc' l, a-, we might and ought, 
we must let our boys and girls Ix'gin at an earlier -ige. 

Now I corno to our U.\iv krsi r\ Coi.maa 

In sonu' of these, hiastern languages are taught ; but in 
the great majority they are wholly igniwed. kniversity 
Colh.'ge, Lond<.)n, easily le.ads the way with professors 
Arabic and Persian, Hebnwv, Pali with Buddhist lile'rnture, 
and .Sanscrit : four professors in all. In King’s ('olleg<-, 
London, th(n'e are three Orientalist ijrofessors. Liverjiool, 
Birmingham, Nottingham,^' and Sheftu'ld Colh'ges, have not 
even one teacher of IListern^languages. There is oik' at 
the Yorkshire College at Leeds, anti one at Bristol. 

In Wah's we have three university Cf>ilcges. In ont; 
there was, until lately, a Hebrew' lecturer, a Nonconformist 
minister, who lectured then; twice a w'eck. In another thert: 
is a professor who teaches Oriental and modern languages. 
In thi' third there is no teacher of Ea.stern tongues at all. 
.Vow in all these colleges there ought to be at least one 
teacher of, say, Semitic languages. And if at first there 

* .‘Vl Noltingham University CiolUgc a ])rofcs&or of Hebrew has been 
.ilipo’.nted, who on'o” d upon 'ns duties in October, rSgt, 
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are no students, he might be employed to give public 
lectures, and to conduct extension classes in different towns. 
There would often be some students, and their numbers 
woultl grow. If the German Gymnasien give Oriental 
studies a place; in their curriculum, surely our University 
Colleges should do so, and with more reason, 

/ :>pcak lu'xt about the iheoloj^ical colleges of the various 
religions (hnoniinations in this country. In the great 
majority of these colleges there is not even one j)rofessor 
allowed to give his winkle time to Hebrew, the Old 
'reslaineiit, aiid related studies. This is the state of 
things in Wales without a single erxeeption, and, as a rule, 
those who de.il with Hebrew have to teach half a dozen 
eulef-cls be.-,i<li s. I h.ave taught more than half a dozen 
•.ubjeits in addition to llebiarw. 'The Bala Calvinislic 
x\I<-ll'.od isi College has just been thrown open to all de- 
luimin.uion;, and to botli sexes, 'i'he committee of this 
W eisli Mansfu-lil,'’ as it has been called, h.ave just invited 
.ipplie.uions lor .1 professorship of Hebrew' and its cogn.ales. 
I'his is the iirst chair of the kind ever lounded in Wales, 
though i think others will soon follow. 

l*'rom W.des, which is w'orsl off, let us look at Scotland, 
which seems best off in this. In the three theological 
colleges of the b'ree. Church, and in the one theological 
College of the United l*rt,;sbytcrian Church, there is a 
pfoiessorshij) of H<;br(.:w and Old restament interpre- 
tation, and the s.amt; is j)robably th<‘ case in other theo- 
logical colh.'gt'S. Within late years all students for the 
three Presbyteritm Churches (the (’hurch of .Scotland, the 
h'r<,*e Church, and the- United Presbyterian Chuich) must 
pass .m examination in Hebrew grammar, and in easy 
translation and re-translation, before they are allowed to 
enter on thtdr theological curriculum. And they are com- 
pelled to devote themselves to Hebrew at least two of the 
three or four years of that curriculum. At the close of their 
course, before bt;ing licensed to i)reach, there is an exit test, 
conducted by examiners appointed by the various churches. 
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In addition to this, Hebrew and Old Testament exig’esis 
are included in the requirem<*nts for the dej^ree of B.P., 
which is given by each of the Scotch universities ; and 
the best theological students aim <it winning this. In 
Edinburgh, at least, this degree is taken by men from 
England, Ireland, Canada, Cape Colony, etc., etc- I have 
looked over the requirenumts t)f this examination in 
Hebrew, and at some papers submitted : and 1 con.sider 
them very respectable, though no knowledge of the cognate 
languages is asked, nor any acquaintance with t'xtra- 
Biblical Hebrew writings. But to obtain the doctorat<; of 
philology, if the Semitic languages be the department tak{;n, 
Aramaic in its two branches, and .Arabic must be studied 
as well as Hebrew, and a thesis, showing original rt;search, 
must be sent in, six months before th(i e.x.iminati{)n. 

Eight years ago Professor D- L. .Adams, of Edinburgh 
opened classes at his Univ'ersity for the study of .S\ riac 
and Arabic, and he has conducted thmn with success 
ever since. J’revious to this. Hebrew was the <mly 
Semitic language taught at this University, d he number 
studying Aramaic or i\rabic during a session lias varied 
from 3 to 12. The average number of Hebrew .students 
is 70 or rather over during the winter session, and 1 2 
or so during the summer. 

There arc two scholarshijjs in the Edinburgh Cniversity 
for excellence in Semitic languages- One (the Jeffrey) is 
for one year only, and is worth about 80/. The other 
(the Vans Dunlop) is of the value of loo/. annually for 
three years. Hebrew (Biblical), Aramaic, and Arabic are 
required for each of these examinations. 1 ,'im rather 
surprised that in Edinburgh University extra- Biblical 
Hebrew (Mishnaic, Talmudic, etc.) arc .so utterly ignored. 

I have drifted off to the Uni\'ersitit;s almost without 
knowing, but ! am still speaking of the training received 
by candidates ior the Christian ministry. I have no doubt 
jhat a work similar to that going on at Edinburgh is 
accomplished in connection with the other Scotch univer- 
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sities, but 1 cannot here refer to each one separately. I 
sliall, in a few moments, return to the Scotch Universities. 

Coming- to theological colleges in England, I am not 
aware of one in which om; man is allowed to give his un- 
divided attention to H(,;br(;w and f)ld d'estarnent, or to the 
Semitic languages. Among thci Baptists of Great Britain 
and Ireland I know then; is not one such. Mansfield 
College, (dxford, may have one, though I am doubtful,* 
blit bi,:sides that I know of no Congregational college in 
th(;se islands with such a proft'ssor. This is also the case 
with r>th< r churches of this country, est.iblished and non- 
estab!is)u;d ; and 1 think it rellects very unfavourably ujion 
tile int( UigiMK'c of our religious l<;aders, We have not yet 
•iw.iki-ned, as th<; Germans and as even the Americans 
have, to the importance of the Semitic languages as a means 
of understanding the Bihli.-. There arc unmistakabli; signs 
of a better st.Ue of things coming, but the change is very 
gradual, and it is for those who see the need to bestir 
t}'.ein'>elves to exp<-dit<‘ this change. 

In Wales, and I suspect the rmnark aj^plies to England, 
Hebrew is ne\-er prc'scriljed, never e\’en permitted, as a sub- 
ject lor the <-nlrance examination. One reason for this, 
(.loubtless, is that there are no prejiaratory schools, and 
hardly any university colleg<‘S, where Hebrew is taught. 
But if a candidate who lias studied Hebrew presents it for 
tile entrance examination, he should at least be allowed to 
do this ; ami this subject should be allowed to rank as 
equal in importance to the other subjects. At the annual 
comniittcx; (held August 4th, 1891) of the Haverfordwest 
College, in which I had the honour of being professor, I 
proposed an arrangement by which Hebrew can be taken, 

» Since writing the above 1 have been informed by Dr. Fairbairn, the 
Principal, that at present there arc two flebrew tutors at Mansfield 
C>)llege, and that next year there will bo probably three. This is certainly 
good news ; but I hardly think he means that two men are giving all their 
time to studying and teaching Hebrew. If I am not mistaken, they are 
advanced students giving lessons in Hebrew. 
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if the candidate dtjsires it. I vvoultl <^o further and place a 
premium upon a knowledj;e of Biblical languages, if 
possessed. If such men enter our theological halls and 
colleges, thc-y proceed at once to read tlu; Old and New 
Testaments, and to critically examine them. At present 
new men have to start literally with the A B C of llebre'W : 
and when they hav6 just begun to use the languages lor 
exegetical jjurposcs, perhaps befon; even that, they have to 
quit the college to enter upon the manifold duties of the 
Christian ministryx No wonder llay do not attempt any 
of the related languages so helpful to tin; n al mast('ry of 
Hebrew, and that the gre.it majority of them give uj) even 
the Httbrew. 

I go on to consider Tiii; Umvkusitiv.s in their relation 
to Oriental studies ; and I begin with the gtaieral remark 
that in the Clerman I’niversities very much moie time is 
devoted to the study of Eastern subjects ilian in the British 
and Irish: tiny one who compares their calendars will see. 
this at a glance. 

I commence here, as in considering the lbiiv(;rsiiy colleges, 
with my own country (Wales) ; and I r<‘grel to have to say 
th.it up to the present we have no university at all, though 
there is <1 {probability of our having one at .an e.arly d.itea 
When this is the case, 1 trust that K.isti;rn languages will be* 
recognized in the degrees conlerr(,:d, so that the l.;ni\ ersity 
Colleges of W ales may have some encouragement in le.aching 
these languages. 

From Whiles let us go, as before, to Sc(->tland. In each 
ol the lour .Scotch Univ'ersities there is a chair of Semitic 
languages, .and in Edinburgh there is likewise .a professors hi{j 
of Sanskrit. Besides this one Sanskrit chair, the only 
Oriental languages taught from University chairs, and 
taught at all so far as I know in Scotland, are the Semitic. 

i he Scottish University^ Commi-ssioners have recently in- 
cluded Semitic languages among the optional subjects for the 
M.A. ; but as yet there is no hijnours’ course in this de|jart- 
ment, as there is in classics, mathematics, philosophy and 
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history. Such a course ought to be arranged, and as a 
step towards the doctorate- It would be well to bring 
2)ressure to bear upon the Commissioners, to induce them 
to amend their draft Ordinance. 

I ft the Universities across the border all professors of 
( )ri(;ntal languages must be members — not necessarily 
ministers — of the Church of Scotland, and must subscribe 
to the Wi'Stminstcr Confc'ssion. Until recently this was the 
case wiili all pia)fessors ; but these doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
tests have now bet-n removed from all chairs e.xcejvt from 
the purely theologic<il ones an<l those of Oriental languages 
with the csxi'epdoii of the solitary Sanskrit chair referred to. 
In tire iiiter<'sts ol learning and of fnie and unrestrained 
inquiry, n;strictions ought to be rennjved from all chairs 
of (i)riental language-.', which ought to be put on the same 
footing as ilir- chairs (linguistic, scientific, etc.), to which no 
ereiial conditions are .ittached. 

Now let us cross the Channel to Ireland, where we hav’e a 
mosi unsatisfactory sUtt<“ of thinges. We have three Irish uni- 
\ersitjes, vi,^. the University of Dublin ; the Ro\al University 
ol In.land. .an unscetarian examining boily, repl.xcing the 
Oiieen's Ibiiversitv : and the Catholic University of Ireland. 

i lie. University of Dul.)lin has two [irofessors wholly 
gi\en up to Oriental languages, viz., Mir .‘\ulad Ali, jjro- 
fessor of liinduslanee ami Arabic, and Dr. Robert Atkin- 
son, firofessor of Sanscrit. There is no professorship of 
Hebrew stamling by itself; for the Rev. T. K. Abbot, 
Dr. Lit., teaches other subjects, and is also Libnirian of 
the University, There are assist.int Hebrew teachers, but 
from all I can gather, very little solid work is done in 
Hebrew or Aramaic in connection with this Univ’ersity ; 
and very little has Ixeen accomplished by it in the i^ast 
to jiromote these studies, though the late Dr. Wall wrote 
some poor works on “ Hebrew Vtiwels,” etc., and the late 
Dr. Longfield, a Chaldee grammar. The late Rev. E. L. 
Hinck was a brilliant student of Assyrian, and his pre- 
mature death was a serious loss to the cause of Assyriology ; 
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but his labours bclont.^ to' the period after he had retired to 
a country living". The only scholarships in connection with 
the Dublin University, for the encouragement of Hebrew 
and Old Testament studies, art; the Wall Scholarships ; and 
to obtain these, candidates must show an acquaintance \vith 
Dr. Wall’s own works, though these are bulky and almost 
worthless. I cannot forbear, at this point, referring to a 
former student of Trinity College, Dublin, who has done 
much to further the critical study of the Old Testament, and 
for whose valuable works on Zechari<ih. Koheleth, etc., we 
are deeply grateful. I refer to the Rev. C. H. H. Wright, 
D.D,, etc., now of Liverpool. 

The Royal University of Ireland is an e.xamining botly 
only, but I note that the R('v. J. G. Murphy, D.D., is the 
only examiner ap[)ointed for Hastern tongues, and he has 
to do with but I lebrew. And moreover, the three Uni- 
versity C(dl(;ges of Belfast. Cork, and Gaiwav, whit.h 
formed part of th(; now defunct Queen’s University, have 
not a single Oriental professorship. 

I hav(; no knowhalge of the Catholic University, but I hear 
that no Hebrew is taught; ami 1 have said enotigh to show 
that in the sister isl.md, Lastern stuilies .ire in a I>ad way. 

In Itngland now we have five universities, including 
London, which is only an examining institution. The 
newest of these is the Victoria University, with two 
Orirmtal chairs, that of Hebrew and Arabic at Owen’s 
College. Manchester, occupied by the R(;v. L. M. Simmons, 
B.A., and that of Hebrew at Leeds, occupied by Joseph 
Straus, Ph.D, 

Lonixj.x UNi\ EusrrY is, as just stated, an examining body 
only, but it has included several Oriental languages, among 
the rcfjuirements for degrees, and in branch IV. of the 
(;xarnination for M.A , it has made it possible for candidates 
to take Oriental languages only. Some languages should 
be added, howciver, and especially Assyrian, for if a* student 
has worked hard at this difficult language he ought to be 
able to gain credit for it. 
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Durham, our smallest University, is largely theological. 
It has a professorship and also a lectureship of Hebrew. 

IVIuch more is done, as might be expected, at our two older 
and larger Universities ; but though beyond all reckon- 
ing richer, they do less by far for Oriental learning, than 
corresponding German Universities. To show this let us 
compare Oxford, where Eastern studies are best off, with 
Berlin. At the former I find the following ]>rofessors : — 

Arahic (J.aiid’s) ... I). S. Margolioiitii, M.A. 

,, (I.orci Almoner’s) Ci. Nicholl, M.A. 


A ss) nan ( new < 1 1 a i r ) ... 

A. H. Sayce, LL.l)., etc. 

llthiT'W 

S. R. Driver. 

Old Jbxci^esis 

d'lios. K(‘Ily diojne, M.A 

Kahhinital Liu raturc. . 

A. Ntmbaner, M.A. 

Sansknt 

Sir M. Moni(T ^VilIiaIns, M.A. 


A. H. Mat d<melU M.A,, 

and some teachers hesidiiS. 

I have bfdore me the list 

of lectures (W'rzeichniss dcr 

X’orlr sungen) of the Be-rlin 

University, for the Semester, 

( )i’i<)ber loih, 1.SS2, to March 15th, 1883. I am sorry I 

h.ivt: nothing Iat<T, but the advantage, if any, wiil be found. 

I think, in lavour of Oxford. 

lU*r]in has the following: — 

Old 'l'fsta!iK-nt lAcgesis ... 

Dr. Diilman. 

* * ,, ,, 

... ... Dr, Kleinert. 

V r* >} • • • 

Dr. Strack. 

J iebrevv Orainmar ... 

Dr. Si rack. 

Sanhknt Ciranimar... 

Dr. Weber. 

Reading RcgA’cda, etc. 

Dr. Weber. 

Zend and Pali 

Dr. Weber. 

Sanskrit duxt.*;, etc. 

Dr. Oldenburg. 

Assyriology ... 

Dr. Schrader. 

Syriac 

... ... Dr. Earth. 

Syriac I'cxts 

Dr. Sachau. 

Chaldee 

Dr. Schrader. 

Jicbrew Kxcrciscs ... 

Dr. Barth. 

Arabic (Grammar ... 

Dr. Dieterici. 

Arabic Syntax and Comparison of other 

Seinilic Languages 

Dr. Jahn. 

Arabic Poetry 

Dr. Sachau. 

Exposition of Quran 

Dr. Dieterici. 

Egyptian Writing and Language 

Dr. Ernian. 

Hieroglyphic Grammar 

Dr. Brugsch, 
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Now this list is hardly fair, because in the case of the 
Cxermans I have divided the work done by each man in 
many cases. But a mere glance at the list will sh(iw how 
much more is done in Berlin than in Oxford to further 
Eastern studies. Remember, too, that Canon Cheyne at 
Oxford, though the only Professor of Old Testament 
P'xegesis, is also a clergyman with a country living and a 
canonry. Remembering this, it must appear remarkable 
that he should be able to givh us such magnificent works 
on the Old Testament. 

At Berlin during the same Semester you might attend the 
following classes .-—^In the Old Testament, Introduction, 
history of text, Exegesis of Isaiah, uiuler Dr. I )i liman ; 
Hebrew Grammar, Exegesis of Psalms, Aramaic, to- 
gether with Aramaic portions of Old 'restament. under 
Dr. Strack ; and with r)r. Klelncrt you couitl re.ul the 
Book of Genesis. Also in most of the German Universities 

stud<‘nts can attend classes conducted l)V different teachers 

✓ 

in different portions of the Old Testament. 'I'iiis is much 
aided by the German custom of appointing extraordinary 
profc^>sors and privat-docents. But something of the 
kind might well be imported into our own universities. 
Why should not a brilliant student, on ending his course, be 
appointed at a nominal salary to lecture in his own depart- 
ment 1 This opportunity, of establishing a reputation and of 
rising to something better, would spur him to do his best, 
which would profit the students. Besides, reasonable com- 
petition would helpfully stimulate the regular professors. 
Each teacher has his own methods of thought and expres- 
sion ; and it is a distinct advantage to young students to see 
tliings from different points of view under different teachers. 

At Oxford most of the rewards fall to the lot of classical 
scholars. The only fellowship I know conferred for Oriental 
languages, was that bestowed on Canon Cheyne twenty- 
two years ago at Balliol. Nearly all the fellowship money 
goes to emiow research in Latin and Greek. 3'here are 
clear signs of coming change.s in the interests of Oriental 
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study ; but congresses and individuals should bring all pos- 
sible influences to bear upon the proper authorities, so that 
Oriental studies might be encouraged and aided more than 
is the case now. 

Having briefly described what is done educationally for 
Oriental studies, 1 can but very cursorily refer to the 
stimulus given by the press in this country, and by the 
(iovernment. 

Besides the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaxdogy, and some other learned societies, 1 know of 
the following publications : — 

1. liahylotiian and Oriental ReviezVy published by ]\Ir. 
David Nutt. This rc-view deals mostly with the cuneiform 
inscriptions ftf the Assyrian and Baltylonlan languages, 
though valuable papers on other Oriental subjects appear 
from time* to time. 

2. The Jezvish Onartcrlv, also publislual bv Mr. David 
Nutt, is a valuable atUlition to the literature of the Kast ; 
but, as the title suggests, it is confined almost wholly to 
questions of Hebrew Scholarship anrl Jewish History. As 
th<M‘e are more students of Hebrew ami of the Old 
T<-stament than there are of the cuneiform language and 
literature, the /ewA// Quarterly is of more general interest 
and usefulness than the Babylonian and Oriental Reviezv. 

3. The Jlxpositor and 'The Rxpository Times are ren- 
dering splendid service to the cause, of Old I'estament 
learning. They are issued in the interests of Christian 
scholarship, and they appeal more e.specially to the ordinary 
student of Bible languages than to the specialist. They 
have done much to awaken a general interest among the 
cl<Tgy of all denominations in Hebrew and its cognates as 
instruments of Old Testament E.xegcsis : and this interest 
already begins to show itself in the headquarters of theo- 
logical learning, the Theological Colleges and the 
Universities. It is singular, and to be regretted, that no 
publication issued wholly in the interests of Hebrew and 
general Semitic Philology, from the Biblical standpoint, is 
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brought out in this country. If such a magazine were 
started, and the most learned Biblical students — Jews, 
Christians and others — were induced to writta much good 
would be done and the venture ought to succeed. The 
number of English scholars wh<» could conduct and read 
such a magazine is growing so rapidly that something of 
the kind will become an immediate necessity. I much 
regret that the papers of the Society of Biblical Archreology 
are of late so given up to cuneiform and Egyptian ; while 
Hebrew, Aramaic. Samaritan, etc., not to speak of other 
Biblical subjects, are almost entirely ignored. I .am myst;lf 
a member of this society, and perhaps I am jiartly respon- 
sible for its narrow programme ; but any one who takes 
the trouble to consult the old volumes of the. transactions 
and proceedings tvill notice a striking falling off in the 
general usefulness of the papers read now. 

I should like to add some Sui:gi:stions to ihost.- thrown 
out in the course- of this paper : — 

r. Every ll^niversity College in this country should be me- 
morializc'd to rec(»gni.ze Eastern languages in its curriculum. 

2 . A circular should be sent to every 7'heologicai College, 
urging the authorities to include Hebrew in the subjects 
required for entrance, at least as an optional subject. 

3 . A letter should be sent, signed, by the .Seen tary and 
President of this Congress, urging ilie London I’niversity 
to include Assyrian in the M.A. subjects, branch l\h 

4 . Arrangements, should be made for the teaching- of 
Semitic langnagc-.s in the holidays. Ministers and students 
could la- brought together, and an enthusiasm w'orked that 
would display itself in other ways. 

T. WiTTO.v Davies, B.A. 

Principal^ Midland Baptist College ^ Nottingham. 
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THE GREAT PATH-FINDER 
In Trojan and Pre-Hicllknk' Antiquity. 

(I\'7'Sona/ Rccoi/cciions fj'oni 1877-1890.) 

I. 

In all the bioji^raphical notices of Scbliiimann, nothing 
wliale\’er has been said of his political views. In that 
nspect, li(; certainly diil not lay himself out very much. 
Yei there can be. no doubt that, at hc'art, he strongly 
sided with the cause of jiopular fna'dom, in a degree only 
known to a very few who enj<iyed his intimacy. 

circumstance connectetl with his earliest public appear- 
ance may .gi\ e a clue to those who have only heard of him 
as an expktrer in the field of archa <;logy. “ Citizen of t/ic 
l‘}iitc(i States of Ainei-ica " — these wen; the words which 
Heinricii Sehliemann proudly and, as many at the time 
thouglit. some.what strangely, addetl to his name on the 
tille-pr.ge of his first works. d‘h<‘ unusual designation 
raihr r grated on the f.istidious cars of those in Euroj)c who, 
in )ears now fortunately long gone by. were loth to 
acknowledge that a self-madi:, self-taught man, fired by his 
enlhu.Niasm for th<’ immortal epic and dramatic poetry of 
th(‘ (jreeks, had .ictually unearthed the charreal and black- 
ened ruins of “ Sacred llios.’' But there was a real 
meaning in Sc 1 di(.'mann‘s thus markedly pointing to the 
free country of his adoption. 

During our fourti-en ytsars’ warm friendshij), it is true he 
but seldom touch<;d u{»on matters political. Still, I can 
testify that, wheiievm- lu; did, his remarks wore in full 
accordance with the pride he took in his Anu'rican citizen- 
ship. Once, referring to what Professor \’irchow, the 
eminent German .scientist and leader of the Progressist party, 
had said, Schliemann .spoke very freely regarding the events 
of 1848-49. On another occasion, he did so by letter from 
Athens, after I had publi.shed some critical remarks in the 
Academy, on a book dealing rather inefficiently with the 
revolutionary movements of those years. I remember 
also an oven more striking utterance of this kind by 
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Schliemann, a few years back, on his return from his last 
flying visit to America. Coming back from Cuba, where he 
possessed landed property, he was passing through London 
on his way to Berlin, where afterwards he w'as asked to 
explain to the Emperor William I., in person, the details 
of the prehistorical fortress and palace he had iliscovered 
at Tiryns. He then, in a few words of the strongest 
kind, though spoken in a mikl tone, gave me a pro- 
fession of political faith whic'h left no doubt of his 
adherence to the principles of the freest self-go\ ernnu nt. 

Some years before, in i88i, he had decl.ired to me, his 
sympathy with the cause of the South African Republic, 
then struggling against a wrongful oppression. As a 
member of the Executive of the; London Transvaal 
Committee, I had proposed, and drawn uj). an “lnt<r- 
national Address ” to John Bright, a Cabinet minister who 
was thought to favour the restoration of the independence 
of the South African Commonwealth — even as he had Ix-en 
on the side of the United States, when the go\a-rning 
classes of Englaml sympathized wa'ih the c<ui>c of the 
Slaveholders’ Reh-ellion. It was hojjed that an Inter- 
national Address would exercise influence on hsKiing 
statesmen in London, if signatures could be obtained, mort;, 
especially, from the foremost men of Europe, in science, 
literature, and poetr)'. A large number of such signatures, 
including those of distinguishetl politicians, were sent from 
the Netherlands, Ciermany, Austria, France, and Italy. 
The document made a deep impression on the public min<!. 
it also elicited a hearty answ'cr to me from John Bright, 
whose voice, in the Cabinet w'as of vital importance. 

Schliemann, too, had been asked to join the demonstra- 
tion. Accidentally, he was unable to do so, being on a 
voyage of exploration when the letter addre.s.sed to him 
arrived at Athens. On his teturn there, he had to start 
again, the very same day, for excavations at Orchomenos. 

• In the short interval, however, amidst urgent preparation.s, 
he wrote to me on March 24th, 1881, to express his sym- 
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patby with the cause of the Boc^rs. Meanwhile, peace having 
fc^rtunatcly been conrludetl w'ith them, his signature, he 
obs<;rvt;d, was no long(;r necessary. I need scarcely add 
that Schliemann yield<“d to none in the. feeling of friendship 
for Hngl.ind and in de(;p respect for the frc(?dom, the 
greatness, and the power of tliis country ; but for that very 
reason he wished to see an aict of justice done by her 
towards a free people that had suffered grievous wrong. 

II. 

b'or the' first tirn<* I lieard, and personally met, Dr. 
Schliemann in Aj)ril, 1.S77, at the; (ierman “ Alhenreuin ” 
in l.<indon. He gave a lecture there on his discoveries, 
b(.-lor<- a laigeand eagerly-list<-ju’ng audience, 1 remember 
what a curious <-ffcct In’s pronunciation of Dn/ek words, 
strange lo (ierman and Itnglish ears, liad on some.* dis- 
tinguished scholars present. Yet ih< y might have known 
that he only use<l tht.‘ written acetmtuation custontar)- in 
spe<<h with tht; Greeks thtanselves, and that, whenevtT he 
jironounced a vowel <lifferently from otir way, he l.'Ut followed, 
in that kh), iIk* custom of iht'. mod< rn 1 If.llenes. 7'Jiere wert: 
actually scant' who, for that reason, almost doubtcid his full 
knowledge t>f the Greek tt>ngue. ! .Such doubts, 1 recollect, 
harassed the mind of a learned friend of ours, a Sanskrit 
scholar, who certainly ought to have been better informed. 
It only shows what extraordinary antagonisms Dr. Schlie- 
mann encountered in the beginning of his great career. 

1 have discussed elsewhere his mighty achievements, 
which I have followed from the beginning, with ever in- 
creasing interest, down to his death. Between 1877 
1890 he sent me more than one hundred and twenty 
letters, many with, the amplest information on his plans as 
well as on his doings. They are dated from Athens, 
Tiryns, various towns in Germany, Paris, London, and 
Alexandria and Thebes in Egypt. The vast majority are 
written in our own tongue ; some in English or Greek. 

It was a peculiarity of Schliemann that, after having 
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been 'in London for a while, he easily fell into writing in 
English from abroad. French he never used when writing 
to me from Paris, where he also had house property, though 
he was familiar with that language, as with many others. 
When a trifle by way of fun, he sent a letter or a card in 
Greek, I occasionally returned thtt compliment by signing 
my name, at least, and adding his own in Teutonic runes; 
fearing, as I did, that to go beyond the mere runic signa- 
ture would not contribute to the facility of understanding. 

Schliemann truly had to fight an uphill battle against the 
exclusive book-learning of men who did not at once grasp 
the significance of the services he had rendered by his 
“science of the pick-a.ve.” He, therefore,, felt dc.'cjdy 
attached to those who had supporu^d him in the comnKmco 
ment of his struggles. One of the earliest great rect:ptions 
was prepared for him in London, in ivSy^, by the Urban 
Club, in its then meeting-place, the antique St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell. About the same time, lie came 
to an evening party in our house, where a number (d 
learned men, authors, artists, an<l politicians — Englishmen, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, Indians, ami others — had 
met to welcome him. Years afterwards, he still wrote with 
pleasure about that evening, because it was a timt* when 
the “ Battle round Troy ” was yet a fierce ono, and many 
a contest had to be fought out with adversari(,‘S who would 
not acknowledge his astounding discoveries. 

Being an honorar)’' member of the L’rban Club, I was 

glad to find that our friend, the then secretary, eagerly 

took up the' idea of having the rtmowned explorcT as a 

guest of the club. St. John’s Gate is the remnant of the 

once stately Priory of the Knights Hospitallers, which in 

1381, during the rising led by Wat Tyler, was burnt down 

in a se\'en days’ confiagration. In the rooms of the ruins 

of this building, Dr. Samuel Johnson, in last century, as 

well as 1 )avid Garrick, Oliver Goldsmith, and other men of 

fame were often seen. It was a haunt, in those days, of 

the London world of literature and art. The chair is still 

r 
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shown which Dr. Johnson is said to have used. The groined 
ceilings, the capacious fire-places, the circular staircase, with 
the original solid oak newel, the extraordinary thickness of 
the walls — all remind the beholder of a long bygone age. 

Under the double chairmanship of Dr. Westland 
Marston, and of the archccologist. Dr. John Doran, the 
customary club banquet was held on Shakspere Day (April 
23rd), 1877. Many authors, poets, and artists were 

present ; also some men of politiceil renown, such as the late 
I’rofessor Fawcett, M.P., afterwards a Cabinet Minister. It 
was usual, on such occasions, to hand to the membt^rs and 
guests a printed programme of the toasts, each with an 
appnjpriate j>assage from .Shaks[)ere. The welcome to Dr. 
Schliemann was suitably provided with the following 
quf Nations from Troilns and Cressida : — 

‘ In 'I'roy there lies the scene. . . . 

And hither I am come." 

•Again : — 

‘‘ The glory of our Troy doth this day lie 
On his lair worth and single chivalry.” 

And lastlv : — 

“ .Speak frankly as the wind, 

It is not Agamemnon’s sleeping hour.” 

Mr, (ilatlstono also had been expected, and a toast set 
down in his honemr. But before the banquet began, he 
sent .1 message from the 1 louse of Comimins that he was 
detained there ; and later in the evening ii telegram came, 
saying : — “ 1 much regret my inability to relea.se myself 
from my parliantentary tnigagements this evening.” 

In the meanwhile, a humorous intramezzo occurred. 
Sitting near Dr. Schliemann, Profcs.sor Fawcett, and the 
young poet, Philipp Marston (the son of Dr. Westland 
Marston), I was surprised by a question addressed to me, 
in a low voice, by a press reporter who had come near our 
table, “Can you,” he asked, “point out Karl Blind to 
me ? I am told ho is blind ! ” Now, accidentally I had 
the rt’-ally blind young Marston on one side, and on the other 
Professor Fawcett, who also w'as blind ! Evidently the 
reporter had misunderstood something told him in an 
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undertone by someone, and rather confused. Sympa- 
thetic regard for my unfortunate neighbours restrained 
me, with difficulty, from a burst of laughter, and 1 merely 
whispered to Schliemann : “It would far better to look 
fi>r blind Homer ! ” But, f( 3 rst)oth, it turned out that ev'en 
blind Homer was present — in a bust. 


The President at the I’rban Club l>'inquet, having 
celebrated “The Immortal Memory f>f .Sweet Shakspere,’’ 
in a noble sjxech, was followetl by Pi'ot<.;ss(3r l awcett, 
who, in resjionding, mad(' a pas.^ing allusion to '* th<‘ dis- 
tinguished .s<;rvices to science and lit- ratun*, wlia’h h.id 
been rendered by Dr. .Schli< mann, Ijv throwing ■'e> mir h 
light on th(- literature anil history of the oast." l iu n lh<- 
form.'il toast proposing the hi/alth of the fam'-<l diM o\'>t( r 
came on. Here Dr. \\ estl.ind Mar^aon s.iid 

“We have been honoured lo-iu.;ht with the [.re-.<nre r,l' 
one whf) has rendered sijletidid ami, I may .'^ay. unique 
service to the life and jioetry of ant iquits'. Europe j., anxious 
to know the ri sults ; but time must necessarily f lapsi; before 
we can form a full and just estimate of what is due to the 
enterprise, perseverance, sagacity, learning, and enthusiasm, 
which have induced Dr. Schliemann to undertake labours 
so invaluable, with respect to tin; elucidation of the epic and 
dramatic poetry of Greece. Antirjuity has been brought 
nearer to us by exposing to the light of day precious 
memorials of its domestic customs and its jirogntss in art. 
The natural effect of time is to obscure events, and transfer 
what was once matter of historv into mere tr.idiiion. But 


I may say. it has been reservecl for Dr. .ScHliimiann, by his 
invaluable labours at dVoy and Mykene, to reversi'. that 
process, and, by flofnling th^-. remote pa.'- 1 with an illumination 
altogether uniarcredt-nted, to convert what was tradition 
once more into history.” 

There was a .storm of applause as Dr. Schliemann ro.se. 


I he bust of Homer stood opposite to him, and he said he 
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felt inspired by him to say a few words of thanks for so 
cordial a reception, invited as he had been to celebrate, 
with the L'fban Club, the memory of Enf^land’s gn-at bard. 

lie was indebted (Dr, Schiieman continued) for that 
honour to th(; divine Homer, because, but for his enthusi- 
astic admir.'ition of the Greek 2)oet, he would never have 
undertaken llu; e.xcavation of Troy and IVIyktme. No doubt, 
there was n<»authentic information about Homer’s life, or even 
where he was born. They kntwv Shakspere’s house, the 
driy of his birth, and of his dtxuh, the date of his immortal 
])la)'.s ; but of llomer, nothing. Seven cities disputed 
among themselv<s the honour of his birth. If Smyrna 
c,trri(.-d au.iy the palm, tuid was almost uttiversally acknow- 
i( dged as Homer's birthplace, this was merely on the 
] >rinc ip]<.- th.ti ue wont to env)’ th(* li'i'ing only, and not 
the dead. l-'or .Smyrna, destroyed l>y the- Lyalian King 
.S,id_\ ale in -ay r.''., reinaineil in ruins and de'iO:rU;d for 
thri.'e hundr' d and twenty-six )ears. being reiaiilt only in 
31 li n.i . Sinyni i, theiclbrr, wtis dead during ail the time 
vhen the enthu.',iasm lor llomer was at its higliest pitch, 
and when ilie rhajj-odists went fi'om iloor to door, chanting 
the 1 iomeric poems. It was to this circumstance only that 
Sm\rna was indebieii ior the htJiiour of being consielered 
tlu: birthplace of lioiiK'r. Having finally alludeil to IMr. 
Gladst(me's view , that Homer was tin Achtean, as being 
.additionally proved by the monuments which ht,* himself 
had brought to light in Troy and IM\ kenc, Dr. Schliemann 
sal down somewhtit suddenly, without any of the oratorical 
flourishes usutd on such occasions. 

Hearty appl.ause was awtirtled to him. An orator he 
certainly wtis iK^t ; his words are better in print than they 
seemed w'hen they w'ere delivered. 


IV. 

Some details on .Schliemann’s outward appearance may 
here be in pilace. Of middle height ; nither slender than 
strongly built, yet wiry, and showing in his manner the 
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tireless tenacity which has achieved such wonders ; of an 
eager and glowing temperament, easily roused by antago- 
nism, hut practical and calculating withal, like the success- 
ful merchant he was, he at once gave the impression of an 
energy surpassing his mere botlily strength. The flame of 
an ardent will always burnt consumingly in him. His 
roundish, well-developed head was but scantily furnished 
with hair ; his face clean-shaved, except for a small mous- 
tache. His brown eyes shone with a brilliant liveliness. 
Often he wore a slightly pained expression, the n;sult, 
perhaps, of the exertions and anxieties of his many years’ 
toil in building up that vast fortune which allowed him to 
fulfil the dream of his life. At the same tinm, there may 
have been, in that facial look, a vestige of th<' early 
bitter experiences he had suffered, especially in the 
beginning of his scientific enterprises, from unmcrit<‘d 
derision and envy. Add to this the physical complaints — 
in a great measure the consequence of his restless activity 
and frequent (exposure in the open air — which finally 
hastened his death. 

His voice was somewhat high-pitched, his delivxTy often 
in that kind of monotone which indicates an undi-rcurrcnt 
of .sadness. In his dark, simple dress, with his eager 
glance ever inspired by mwer-flagging zeal for Wf>rk, he was 
the image of enthusiastic earnestness. .Still, in intercourse 
with intimate friends, he, like most men of real genius, un- 
bent in a remarkable degree. Then he was fond of jovial, 
sometimes also of caustic remarks, and of a humorous 
treatm(“nt of subjects and persons. Such he was with us, 
or among friends in his own temporary abode in London, 
when dining togethetr, or in an occasional prolonged walk 
we had through the Zoological Gardens, which he himself 
had proposed to visit on a Sunday, 

On one of these occasions, in our house, he was asked by 
my wife, whose great interest in his excavations had pleased 
him exceedingly. “ which was his favourite colour in the 
various bindings of b’^i|(vorks” that lay on the drawing-room 
table. “ Blue!” ne answered, playfully; “because it is 
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the indigo colour, and it is with indigo I have so largely had 
success in commerce, and been enabled to make a fortune.” 
The English editions of his Jlios and his Tiryns were 
indeed bound in indigo blue. 

In most pleasant remembrance have we the conversation 
with his gifted wife, who, from the beginning, took part 
in her husband’s excavations. The first time we saw Mrs. 
Schliemann was when, with her husband, she appeared in 
London at a mt'eting of archaeologists, and when, after he 
had spokien, she too gave a short lecture. Mr. Gladstone was 
piarsent, anti the difficult question was raised, how- to solve 
the contradiction between the accentuation and the poetical 
prosody of Greek words. •‘Perhaps,” .said. the English 
.Statesman, “ the explanation is to be found in a sing-song- 
like rai.sing and lowering of tht; pitch of the voice within a 
inany-syllabled word ; whereby justice might have been done 
both to tlu.' accent and to the length or shortnessof asyllable.” 

V. 

'I'he Hast was the ground which Schliemann had, once 
and for all, mapped out for himself as the field of his ex- 
pl<»raiions, Asia Minor. Greece, and Egypt were attacked 
h) liim with the spade. Could he have carried out his 
intention of laying bare the w'hole Lower City of Troy — a 
task upon which his mind was latterly sc;t — he would, no 
doubt, have afterwards gone on to dig in Krete. 

In my fourtetm years’ correspondence with him, from 1S77 
down to his death, that subject is mentioned ver)^ explicitly. 
Years ago, I tiften urged him to try his never-failing luck 
in the direction of Krete. P'or, was not that island the 
starting-point whence, in grey antiquity, the very founders of 
Troy had gone forth, taking with them into Asia Minor the 
Ida and Pergamos names of their aboriginal Kretan home ? 

Once, when an important prehistoric find had been made 
in Germany, I asked our friend whether he did not think of 
applying the pick-axe, some day or other, to places in our 
own country, where myth and folklore seemed to indicate 
the possibility of hidden things. 
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“No,” he answered; “I cannot pass from the greater 
achievements I have made to a smaller enterprise.” 

In his autobiography, Dr. Schliemann himself refers to 
such folklore traditions from his childhood. For instance, 
he mentions a small hill near the village where he lived as 
a boy, in which a robber knight was said t(j have buried his 
beloved child in a golden cradle. Schliemann thought that 
this might be a prehistoric barrow, in the neighbourhood 
of the hill — so another tale ran — great treasures were con- 
cealed under the ruins of a round lower. 'I'hc hill itself is 
called the Wartensberg (Watch IVlcaint, or Waiting Hili); 
because, it is said, a cowherd, wishing to warn a Duke 
of 'Mecklenburg against the murderous design of a 
noble, had waited there to inform his princely master of 
the plot. Such artificial ami, as a rule modern (exj^lana- 
tions are mostly false. 'rhe. Wartensberg may be an 
ancient Woden’s Hill, on which »)ur he-atlu.-n lorei’ailiers 
worshipped the All-father of the 'Feutonic race, 'I'ln- name 
of the \\’artburg also, where Luther dwelt, is <“\j)laiji''d by 
.some etymologists, from the name of Whalen. Wuotan. or 
Wod. corrupted into “ Wart.’’ 

However, it was alwavs eastw'artls that Schliemann’s 
eyes were turned. There, in truth, he ha<l achieved the 
most signal successes, which filled the world with his fame. 
And yet he might have added even fresh leaves to his l.iund 
crown hail he, in his ardour, not neglected the most ordinary 
precautions due to the delicate state of his health. 

VI. 

One of the first questions Dr. Schliemann addressed to 
me, soon after I had made his acquaintance, was ; — “ What 
do you think about the meaning of ‘ glaukopis Athene ' ? ” 

Much controversy had arisen when he explained it as 
the owl-faced or owl-headed Athene. Was it possible, 
men said, that the early Greeks had worshipped such a 
monster ? On this question I have been much in contact 
with him, both by f>f mouth and by correspondence. 

Those conversauv with the subject know that the owl- 
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headed protecting deity of the Trojans had arisen from a 
I^hrygian Ate, whose name appears in Homer in a 
Hellcnized ftirm. Tlic Trojans, of course, were not 
Greeks. 'IlK.-y belcmged to the vast Thrakian stock which 
once filled Kastern Iiuropc and the weste.rn part of Asia 
Minor. Tht.y v\ere kindred to the German, perhaps 
more esjjecially to the Scandinavian, branch of the Teutonic 
race. Asia itself, as Herodotus states, had its name, in the 
t! adiiion of the Lydian '1 hrakians. from one of their own 
rulers, Asies ; that is, (dropping the Greek ending) Asi, or 
As. It is tlu“ well-known name of Teutonic grnls and heroes, 
from which Asgard, tin.- h<javc‘nly castle of tin; Norse 
d'-iiics, has its designation, and which occurs iti such 
ja rsonal names as Asinund. Aslaug, Asolf, as well as in 
sonu; Ihigli'-.h place-nanu s still existing, like Ay.sgarth. In 
their own tribal hero-saga, the Sciindinax’ians declare that 
the Asic jieople, the worshij'pers of the Asa gods, from 
whom they tin.-mselves an- descendetl, immigrated to the 
north Irom the shon.s of the Black Sea ; that is, from the 
v<-ry neighhourhotid of ancient 'i'hrakian abodes. What- 
ever rf'inn ants of i'hrakian speech have come down to us, 
.show remarkable aftinity with I'eutonic, and particularly 
with Norse, idioms. Thus- to gi\'e ljut one example — 
“ skalme," in I hrakian, meant a sword. Dropping the 
(■ •reek ending e. we gel the plain old Norse word "skalm,” 
which also means a sword. 

It W(.»uld be no wondc;r if a primitive peojde, like the early 
Trojans, had worshipped an animal-headed goddess. This 
same rt;ligious symboli.sm is to be met wdth among such highly 
cultured nations as the Egyptians and the Hindu. Even in 
their most advanced state of culture, the Greeks had a Serpent 
Temple in which snakes were worshipped as tutelary deities. 
The cherubim of the Israelites were originally animal- 
headed. In Solomon’s Temple a molten sea was represented 
which stood upon twelve oxen (i Kings vii. 23 — 25). 

Dr. Schliemann was much pleased on learning that, for 
a long time past, I had pointed out the traces of animal 
symbolism, or of open beast-worship, among our own 
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Germanic forefathers, whose heathen creed was otherwise 
of a grand and lofty kind. Those special studies^ he had, 
until then, not followed. The Teutonic Hera, or Herke. 
appears with a cow or ox symbol, like the Greek lt>-Juno, 
or Hera, and the Egyptian Isis. The t)\vl-headeil Athene, 
t)r the ox-faced {bo'opt^) Hera, are thus m:itchi;d on Ger- 
manic ground. Odin is occasionally described as the eagle- 
headed. or as the horsehair-lu'arded god ; manifest remnants* 
of his being formerly worshipped under such images. 

Before the publication of Schliemann’s ]\Tykcnc (187S), 

I had'shortly referred once more to tht:s(t traces oi beast- 
worship in an essay in the London Gcnilcnuitt s Maywiinc 
of January, 1877. U bore the title of " 'fhe Boar’s Head 
Dinner at O.xford, and a Germanic Sun-God, ' and w.is 
written after I had been present, as a guest, at the; lanious 
Christmas celebration in Oucten’s College. In that essay, 
besides mentioning the cc^ntact bt.'t ween Isi.s, lo-Juno. .md 
Hera or Herke, an old horn symbe.)! in Hornchurch, in 
Southern Englan<f, was mcntioncid. It h.as apparcait 
reference to the worshij) of Ereia, who.se tcm[)l(r walls, in 
the Hyndlu Song of the Kdda, are “ so saturated with 
ox-blood that they glisten like glass.” 

Many a contest on this question of religicms animal- 
worship or symboli.sm among various races, have \vv. c.irrit;d 
on in suppcjrt of Dr. Schhemanns undcjubtediy correct 
theories as to the interpretation of “ glaukopis Athf:ne ’’ 
and “ Here bodpis, ” even so lately as in 1884, in a treatise 
on Troy Foujid Ayain. But to-day it may be; .said that 
doubts, formerly expres.sed even by learned men who ought 
to have known better, are pretty well silenct^d. 

VII. 

\Vh<;n Schliemann had made some important discovery, or 
when his health, often affected by his labours, had been 
restored, h(i was in the habit of addressing his thanks, by 
way of exclamation, to Pallas Athenfi, or to the, dwellers of 
01 )jnpc;s in general.* This half humorous, half enthusiastic 
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manner also occurs in his correspondence. Thus, in a letter 
written to me in Eng’lish, on October 19th, 1882, he said: — 

“ 1 acknowledge with warmest thanks the receipt of your 
favours of the 7th and 9th inst., the latter with the manu- 
script of the English and German text of your valuable 
dissertation on the Ethnography of the Trojans,* of which 
due care shall be taken. . . . Unfortunately, I have not been 
able yet to obtain permission to make the plans of Troy ; 
for the Grand Master of the Artillery at Constantinople 
thinks that I merely used the excavations as a pretext to 
make the plans of the Turkish fortresses on the Hellespont, 
and has therefore severely prohil>ited me to take any 
measurement whatever. I arn hfird at work through the 
Berlin Foreign Offic<' to fight tin; matter through at Con- 
si;uuinopl(\ but perhaps some months may elapse ere I 
reach that di-sirabie end ; but at all t;vents I feel sure to 
get the jiermission in some way or other. I am much 
touched at your and your dear family’s kind sympathy with 
my late illness. Thanks to the Greek gods, our beautiful 
Attic spring weather, the daily rides to the sea, and the 
s<M-baths, I h.ivt: now quite recovered, and feel smart 
again. 

Wlien Schliemann, in 18S6, was about to leave .‘\thens 
for Lebadia, where he hoped to unearth and to explore the 
Oracle of Trophonios, and afterwards to complete his ex- 
cavations at C)rchomenos, he informed me of his intentions 
in Greek (/xc'Wot'rt c ? A^j^ahtLav dirUvai, ivda ro ftavrelov tov 
TfiOijxaviov dp€vprj<T€ii' t€ kul dvaaKaiJ/eiP iKirCt^ui, verrepop Se ra? 
c/xa? ip 'Op^opei’fp i^opv^ei.^ StareAeVai iypojKa). \\ ith a 
“ farewell " {ippwao), the friendly letter concludes. 

Schliemann had acquired a great many languages in a 
simple, practical manner ; not troubling himself, at first, 
with much grammar. The latter he learnt by-and-bye, as 
he went on. With his frequent travels, and the many rapid 
changes he had to make in regard to the use of languages, 

* W’rittea at his request, after I had c.xiilaincd my ^'iews of the Thrakian 
and Germanic kinship of the Trojans ; and embodied in his Troja. 
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it is no wonder that an English letter sometimes shows 
Germanisms, or a German one some Anglicisms. 

Once I found that he was still very fond of his native 
Platt, or Nether-German dialect. 'I'hat speech is mainly 
the basis of English. It was formerly, and is pro!)ably 
even now, spoken in familiar intercourse by high and low 
in various parts of Northern t jermany. 

We were at table with Schliemann. and I h.td referred 
to the Ciermanic tribe of the 1 leruiians, who in the early 
centuries of our t;ra had, in their roving expe(-litions,[)u,-,hed 
southwards to the Danube, and as far as the Black Sea. 
Their peculiar vcicalizalion. re.senibiing that of iht' Swedi.'s, 
is to this day observable among Bavarians and Austrians, 
who have much llerulian and Rugian blood in their veins. 
Now. when 1 illustrated something I had said about the 
(jennans on the Baltic coast by a sentence- nr tuo in /Ve./, 
.Schliemann suddenly became excited. I le gaily inM!sl< d on 
going on in the same Low German dialect ; another gue-a 
present, an baigiisliman, albeit .s(ime\\}iat cfui \ er.->am with 
High German, could scarcely Adlow ti convers.uion \\\ Platt. 

As 1 am from the sinjth of tjermany, Schliein inn was 
much surpri.'icd to hear the dialect of Mecklenburg from my 
lips. I had to explain that during my studies <it IKidtd- 
berg, a good many years ago, after having gone througli 
C/othic. High and IMitldle German, 1 had k-arnt A'^ieder- 
Jhntsch in the old Rcincke Pos poem of the fifteenth 
century. Out of that ancient popular tongue, which lias 
not changed so very much since, 1 then talked with fellow- 
students from Mecklenburg and other parts of Northern 
Germany, who preferred, in th(.»se days, tlurir local dialect 
t.i 1 ligh German, in their familiar intercourse among them- 
selves. By means of Low (ierman, I later on, as an exile, 
easily made my • way^ to Flemish and the quite kindred 
Dutch, nay, even into broad* .Scotch and English. 

On hearing all this, our friend became almost tumultuous 
in his expressions of delight. From that moment he made 
it a point, tliat t;ven^ng, when offering another glass of 
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wine, or clrinkintj^ our health, to cl(^ so in Platt. After 
all his travails in so many parts of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America, he had pres(;rv(-d a vairy wann corner in his 
heart for the native dialect of bis early youth, 

VIII. 

h'or many years I have often had occasion, by writing’ in 
German and in English, to support Dr. Schlieniann against 
aniag(tnisls whose d(;hciency in learning, or strange, in 
one or two cases aj;p:irently even ill-natured, opposition to 
tile most patemt facts and truths, soredy tried his ttnnper. 
It was somotiuK-s with difheuily. on such occasions, that 
friends ('f»u!d j>acifv his <Hh<'rwise just indignation (hiring 
controversies in wliich it \v,is ol the utmost inif)ortance— 
(‘specitdiy in a country lilce England --to jirt^serva' the cool- 
nt'ss so dear to the nativu' character. ^^)n the othf'r hand, 
Schlieniann felt most warmly attaclied to those who shitdded 
lu'in against tn mifest injustice. His le.tters wert*. so full of 
e\'pr<-s-vions of gratitude that I felt sometimes almost em- 
harras'.ed by their exaiber.ance- 

On the question oi Hissarlik being the site of ancient 
Troy, and of the antiquity ol what he had discovered at 
Mvkene.and d'iryns, 1 was fully at one; with .Schlicmiann 
.against adversaiaes who once gave much trouble*, hut w))os(i 
\'ie\\s an* now pretty generally considered errors, 'i'he. 
only instance* in whie'h I ludd a diifenmt opinitin fn^un his 
was when lu* <*ndti.ivoured to show that tin* I'irynthian, 
and in general tlie K)klopeau. architecture was not of 
'Fhrakian, but of Pha'ttikian origin. Mis theory, it ne(;d 
not be siiid, was at variance — as he himsedf well knew — 
with the; tradition of the ancients. He was. however, 
deeply imbued with a conviction that Tiryns had been built 
by Phamikians. U’he question of the racial kinship of the 
early settlers of Tiryns is, of course, not affected thereby ; 
and Schli(‘mann acknowledged in a letter to me that he 
certainly would not deny their Thrakiau descent — in 
other words, their affinity with the great Teutonic stock; 
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A people of one race may certainly employ architects 
of another nation. Solomon’s temple, built for the Jews 
by Phrt'nikians from Tyre, is a case in point. 

I was, however, glad to find that the opinion I had 
expressed, and which I mentioned in a numlx^r of articles, 
was also that of so eminent an architect as Dr. AdU.;r, the 
very writer of the preface for Tijyns. Being eagei* to 
convince me. Dr. Schliemann induced me to have a meet- 
ing with Dr. James Fergusson, then the greatest English 
authority on ancient architecture, and to whom he had 
dedicated the English edition of 7 'iryns. But it came; out, 
during an hour’s conversation, that Dr. Fergusson also held 
the great stronghold in the Peloponnesos to have been 
built, et^en as classic tradition has it, by Lykian Thrakians. 
He much regretted that Schliemann, alter so gr.ind and 
matchless a discovery, should oppose* the very tradition of 
the ancients confirmed by his wonderful excavation. 

IX. 

The achievement at Tiryns brought to Schlientann the 
gold medal from the Society (>f British Architects in 
London. He came in person to receive it. On the (even- 
ing of this presentation it so happened that, shortly bcfr)re, 
we intended starting, as I wais just sitting down to takt! 
another glance at an evening paper, the ceiling overh<‘ad 
gave way. I n;ceive.d a full chargi*. of it on the skull, whilst 
decanters, glasses, etc., were smashed, and the room 
enveloped in a thick cloud pf dust. 

Still, washing to be present at a cert;mony so much to 
the honour of our friend, I hurriedly w’ashed and dre.sscd, 
in spite of the pain, and so we drove aw^ay to the m(a;ting. 
Tow'ards the end, however, I felt so oppressive a sensation 
in the brain, that we had to leave before the proceedings 
dosed. I n fact, for several -months afterwards, a stinging 
ache of a vc;r}' troublesome kind often recurre-d. 

“ I only wish that British architects were as solid 
builders as those of Tiryns had been!" This was the 
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thought which, on the occasion referred to, easily came up in 
my mind. Most inhabitants of Londtm know, to their cost 
and discomfort, that this is a very natural wish ; much of the 
building work, even in the best houses, being “ scamped.” 

When, a few days afterwards, I mentioned the occur- 
rence, in a playtul note, to Schliemann, he, with the warm- 
hearteil kindliness that characterizes his letters, answered 
from Athens : — 

“ The disaster which has befallen you in your cjwn house, 
has deeply grievc'd me and my wife. We are right glad 
that you have escajxrd with a terrific warning. In truth, it 
might have turru;d out a great misfortune. After all, in 
spite of every [jn.'caiition, wi,- are continually surrounded by 
dangers to life. So it was owing to so frightful an accident 
that it was not gi\'en to me once more to shake hands 
with you and \ our excellent wife on that evening ! ” 

* * c> 

Alas ! by tlu* danglers which continually surround life, he 
himself was suddenly taken away, w'hen on the point of 
beginning a nc w scicmtifiC campaign for the excavation of 
the whole Lower City of Trov. It was this eager desire to 
overwhelm, by the cle.arest evidence possible, a persistent 
though oft(;n refuted and most eccentric antagonist, which 
drove him to death through utter disregard of the physical 
state he himself was in, after a most risky operation. Only 
a ft;w we.eks before, he had announced to me his intention 
of resuming work without delay: March 1st was set down 
lor the commencement of his fresh exploration. I cannot 
describe the shock I felt on hearing the sad news from Naples. 

X. 

It may be remembered tliat a truly distinguished scholar, 
Mr. Penrose, the late Director of the British School of 
Archreology at Athens, who formerly had entertained some 
doubts as to the great antiquity of Schliemann’s discoveries 
at Tiryns and Mykene, honourably made a formal retractation 
in i888, after a closer inspection of the ruins. At a previous 
great battle of archaeologists in the Hellenic Society in 
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London, Schliemann, accompanied and strongly supported 
by Dr. Dorpfeld, had achieved a signal triumph. His 
opponents, from that day, were “ nowhere.” 

I will conclude with a few words, which 1 quoted at that 
meeting, from Dr. James Fergusson, as spokttn by him to 
me. Referring to Tiryns, this eminent writer on ancient 
and modern architecture said: — “ W’e evidently have here 
before us a structure dating back to at least i 500 years before 
our era. Through this great discovery of Dr. Schliemann, 
a clear and sharp division line is now discernible in the 
Peloponnesus between a prehistoric epoch hitherto enveloped 
in darkness, and the Greek e[)och sinc<- the Doric invasion. 
Mykene was. no doubt, built later than Tirj ns, which, on 
account of the low marshes in its neighbourhoo<l, had pro- 
bably been found to be somewhat injurious to health, d'he. 
agreement of the ground-plan between Tiryns and Troy is 
of the utmost importance. It ]»r.ictically conl'irins the 
ancient tradition of the raising of the Kyklopeaii w.ills by 
Lykian workmen from .Asia Minor. It was a ’rhr.d<ian 
people, evidently, which built Tiryns, even as I'roy was a 
settlement of Phrygian Thrakians." 

1 wound up, at that meeting, with these rcnn.trks, which I 
transcribe here, in memcjry of my dear departed friend : — 

“ It has been the good fortune of Dr. Schliemann. graflu- 
aliy, in the course of his laborious work, to be supported, on 
the main points of his views, ijy a great numl>er of scholars 
of eminence. They have expressed their firm belief tiiat 
he has found the site of Troy. That, for instance, was the 
decided opinion of the patriarch r>f (iernian historians, 
Leopold von Ranke. That is the opinion of Virchow, the 
distinguished physiologist and archa'ologist. And I believe 
1 am only expressing the generally-prev.iiling ofjinion when 
I say that Dr, .Schliemann’s memory will live in posterity 
as that of the great Explorer who, by means of the ‘ science 
of the spade,’ has conjured up from the bowels of the earth 
* the long-hidden wonders of antiquity.” 

Kakl Bum>. 
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HAWAII. 

IT 

Bv Miss L. N. Badenocii, 

(^Revised (y His Excellency A. Hoffnunc, Chargt Affairs in England^ 
and the Ilajvahian Foreign Officei) 

It is towards the breezy West we must look for the young 
and vigorous life that is modelling out states and civiliza- 
tions for the future. There, in the almost unlimited 
territories of the great American Continent, and of Austral- 
asia, and the Southern Hemisphere generally, vast com- 
monwealths of Anglo-Saxon origin are exhibiting that 
marvellous social, industrial and political development which 
constitutes the latest manifestation of unceasing progress. 
Among these growing powers the little sea-girt kingdom of 
Hawaii deservedly claims a place ; yet probably previous to 
the year 1823, when a former Hawaiian sovereign paid a 
visit to this country, nine out of every ten persons w’ere 
absolutely ignorant of its very existence. But now Hawaii 
may no longer be ignored, nor its interests and demands 
disregarded : it has recognized its place among the nations 
an<l has taken it, and consequently commands the respect 
arid consideration of the world. 

The Sandwich Islands, which compose the Hawaiian 
kingdom, lie perfectly isolated in mid-Pacitic Ocean, 
in latitude from 18“ 50' to 22° 20' north of the equator, 
while their longitude is from 154° to 160° west from 
Greenwich. Thus they are almost equidistant from China 
and Japan on the one hand, from California and Mexico 
on the other ; and they are the most northerly, as they are 
the only important island cluster of the Polynesian 
Archipelago. They are thirteen in number, eight being of 
considerable size, and the rest but insignificant islets; viz., 
Hawaii, Mauf, Oahu, Kawai, Molokai, Lanai, Nuhau, and 
Kahoolawe. All are inl^ited, except Kahoolawe, which 
was abandoned a few years ago. - 

To reach Hawaii now-a-days is no very difficult task, 
NEW "series, VOt. III. E e 
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since it lies on the dif^ line of route taken by the splendid 
steamers of the most rapid mail service which exists between 
Australasia and London. Having crossed the Atlantic and 
found our way to San Francisco, “the Queen City of the 
Golden West,” we re-embark there [in one of the steam- 
ships of the Oceanic or Union Company’s, and after a |(ln 
of 2,100 miles, arrive, in a week’s time, at Honolulu, 6ri 
Oahu, the capital of the islands. The traveller from 
Australia ships at Sydney or Auckland, as the case may be. 
From the first, Honolulu is distant 5,181 miles, a voyage of 
little more than a fortnight ; Auckland being nearer by 1,281 
miles, the time between ports is from four to five days 
shorter. Or should China, the third vertex of the huge 
scalene triangle formed by these, the chief points of access 
to Hawaii, be the place of departure, the journey occupies 
from twelve to eighteen days. 

The advantages enjoyed by these islands as regards 
position must be plainly evident. Were they nothing but 
»a set of barren rocks, they would still assume an im- 
portance, lying as they do. in the very pathway of trade 
between the United States and Australasia and the great 
empires of China and Japan. The completion of the 
Canadian trans-continental railway has revealed to them 
a fresh vista of prosperity. Were the Isthmus of Panama 
opened up, or better again the Nicaragua Canal, and were 
the proposed American cabl^ or a British one to the 
Colonies laid, which is to touch at Honolulu, there can 
be no doubt they would increase the opportunities aiid 
inestimable value of Hawaii to the trading nations»at large. 
When, in addition to this, to say that for exceeding beauty, 
and grandeur of scenery, for fertility of soil and salubrity 
and equity of climate, it is a very Paradise upon earth, is 
but to state the simple truth, it will be seen that the 
possibilities in the future of this little kingdom are almost 
illimitable. The setting of the gem is grand, but the 
intrinsic value of the jewel is befrond compare. Had '.it^ 
situation as regar^ ;cO|ptnerce ' been nil, rts iwdndrous 
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gifts aipne must assuredly have secured for it a sufficiency 
of admiration and regard. I say nothing of its situation 
from the strategic point of view, though this points it out as 
the future “ Gibraltar of the Pacific.” 

Oahu, as seen from some distance out at sea, is barren, 
rugged, almost repulsive in its desolation, totally at 
variance with what we usually associate with the word 
tropical, and with the verdant loveliness of the South Sea 
Isles. Bare, verdureless cliffs, of volcanic origin, sun- 
scorched and weather-beaten, rise abruptly from the lonely 
ocean to the height of 4000 feet ; but, as we approach 
closer and closer, and round the south-eastern portion of 
the island, we find we must considerably modify our first 
impressions. The mountains, which form the background 
to the scene now opened out, are bleak and uninviting 
enough ; but on every hand they are broken by narrow 
valleys and ravines, clothed with a profusion of vegetation 
and fertilized by running streams and cascades. To the 
right stands the picturesque promontory of Diamond Head,, 
an ancient hoary crater ; to the left the PurK^hbovd, 
another extinct volcano, gleams fiery red in the setting sun. 
In the immediate foreground is the coral barrier-reef, which 
girds nearly all the Hawaiian islands, against which the 
white surf for ever chafes and foams with perpetual thunder. 
Through this we pass, by a narrow channel, into the quiet 
blue waters of the snug little harbour ; and then, but not * 
till then, beautiful Honolulu fully reveals itself, nestling 
at the foot of the Punchbowl, on the seaward margin of a 
iatge grassy plain, about ten miles long by two broad, 
wl|ich stretches away to the hills beyond-^ nestling and 
almost hidden among feathery cocoa palms, banana, 
bread-fruit, mango, hibiscus, algaroba, and other trees 
and shrubs of the luxuriant tropics. 

Honolulu is a quaint, charming little spot. Being the 
capital of t|e kinig^dom, It is at once the seat of government, 
the heM^4^artei« df 'ail tralhc, and the j^ncipul 

place of the, sovereign. Twd loa 
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inland from the wharf, and in these are the shops or stores. 
Honolulu is lighted with electricity — ^the only public illumif 
nating power, and numerous telephones are in general use. 
Tramcars run through the streets, and railways out into the 
country. The stores are kept by people of all nationalities, 
but chiefly by Americans, English, and Chinamen. In 
appearance, they lean to native tastes; but the natives 
themselves have not much aptitude for mercantile affairs, 
and indeed the majority exhibit a profound indifference to the 
splendid science of money-making generally. Riches excite 
in them no craving, and thus gain is no incentive to toil. 
Near the harbour are the Custom House and the Aliiolani 
Hale (Government Building), a very’’ handsome structure, 
immense in size as compared with the kingdom it represents. 
Under its roof are gathered the offices of the various public 
departments, of finance, of foreign affairs, of the interior, 
and so on, the Supreme Court and Law Library, the Hall 
where the Legislative Assembly meets, etc.'^' In fact, small 
as it is, Hawaii has a government machinery that w'ould 
compare favourably w'ith those of the largest empires. 
Representatives, diplomatic and consular, of the United 
States and all the gteat European and Asiatic Fow'ers are 
resident in the capital ; and the Hawaiian kingdom is 
similarly represented abroad, including a Charge d' Affaires 
at the Court of St. James. 

Chief among the charitable institutions is the Queen’s 
Hospital for curables, erected in i860 with the sum of 1^6000 
collected in person by King Kamehameha IV. and his 
queen Emma, who were devoted to the welfare of their 
subjects. . It is a large, airy, comfortable house, surrounded 
by beautiful gardens, and capable of accomodating a hundred 
sick folk, free of charge so far as native Hawaiians are con- 
cerned : foreigners pay a little fee. It is supported by a 

♦ The Government Museum has been removed to the Bishop Museum at 
Kalilu. Honolulu can also boast of public squares and purlcs, a tace- 
comse, base-ball and athletic grounds, yachting and boat clubs, Wn 
opera bouse, and untnerous benevolent and aoctal institutiems. 
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tax of two dollars levied upon eveiy visitbr to the islands, 
and by an appropriation from the Legislature of about 7000 
dollars a year. 

The lolani Palace is an unpretentious but perfectly ap- 
propriate building, standing in about eight- acres of prettily 
laid out grounds. A flight of stone steps leads to a 
capacious hall, decorated with portraits, presented by them- 
selves, of Louis Philippe and his queen, Marie Amalie, and 
some vases and ' minature copies of Thorwaldsen’s works. 
To the left is the throne-room, in almost every respect like 
any London or Paris drawing-room, and a simple orna- 
mental chair serves as the throne. The Court also resides 
occasionally at the pleasant little seaside village, Waikiki, 
the Brighton of Honolulu, a short distance out of town, 
where they have a cool native house amid groves of cocoa- 
palms. Honolulu likewise possesses a lunatic asylum, a 
prison, and a reformatory school for juvenile delinquents, 
under the control of the Board of Education, where 
children receive elementary instruction and a knowledge of 
manual labour. Education, indeed, is a great feature of 
the country ; and by the latest report of the Board of 
Education, 130 Government schools, with free compulsory 
education, are scattered over the islands, and have a total 
attendance of 7,343 pupils. Besides these there are forty- 
eight independent private inS|titutions with 2,663 pupils. So 
rare is it to find a Hawaiian who cannot at least read and 
write, that it is estimated that from 80 to 90 per cent, of 
.the native population are educated. The appropriation for 
the Board of Education for the biennial period ending 
March 31st, 1892, is $264,422*00. The teachers em- 
ployed in the Government schools number 232, of whom 
103 are females. 

All travellers agree as to the exquisite loveliness of the 
homes of Honolulu. Side by side stand the villas and 
cottaj^ of the foreign residents' and the less pretentious 
but,,:§^t :|ipjme?» of The foriper are invariably 

detached^t2uad itteraily Embowered in beauth^t gat^ens. 
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Some are frame houses, some built of blocks bf, 
conglomerate, and others of stone or ' of baked bnck^; 
They are mostly two-storeyed, though a few straggle oyer 
the ground wiifiout any upper rooms at all ; and all are alike ’ 
in the possession of wide, deep verandahs, inwhicli the’ 
inmates lead an open-air life. Beautiful passion-flowers, got- ■' 
gepus magenta bougainvilleas, venustas with their orange 
, ^xy flowers, clematis, and many more, trail and hang over 
i Verandahs and walls. Let the imagination surround * 
siiich a house with lawns of brightest green, with masses of 
' ;|fardenia, allamandas, oleanders, with roses, lilies, geraniums, 
heliotropes, red and yellow hibiscus, and other flowering 
; plants and shrubs ; shadow them by densest leafage of 
i'sdmhrella-trees, date and cocoa-palms, bananas, bamboos, 

;; -jiread-fruits, the glossy-leaved india-rubber, the delicate 
. tamarind and algaroba, and one has some faint conception 
of the lavish beauty of a Hawaiian home. Not a single 
dhimney exists to mar the sweet pure air. Yet all this tropical 
and varied luxuriance is by no means of spontaneous 
growth. But little more than seventy years ago, when the 
first missionaries, landed on the site of the present city of 
Honolulu, it was a dreary, barren, volcanic waste. They, . 
however, at once set about importing and planting trees , 
and shrubs ; and, aided by incessant artificial irrigation, the 
result is the lovely oasis of to-day. great impetus tp 
acclimatization was given by Dr. Hillebrand, an enthusiastic 
botanist, who came to reside in Honolulu about thirty 
ago; and by Baron Ferdinand von Muller, of the JdeU 
bourne Botanical Gardens, who has supplied Australasiaii 
seeds and plants in immense numbers to the Hawaiian 
Government during the last twenty-five years. ‘ i 

Never was there a more gay, merry, laughter-loving' 
people than the Hawaiians. Care seems unknown 
them, W 9 rk and worry a myth ; and the long sunny d^ys 
of their summer year are spent in endless amusement and 
pleasure. The women,, especially, present a. 
contrast, to the same class , 4t ^dlne, and.'in 
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That i ^cwn-trodd passipnate, or else 

hard^aed, look, , habjltual to thp laces of die poor , in all 
ppr ia^ge cities, and so sad to see, is entirely absent in 
• JJawaii. In a country where the duties of the home tie^ 
^;^peoially as regards children, are mutually shared 
father and mother, — where food is plentiful and' easily 
pbtained, and requires little preparation — where fires 
hfve not to be kept up,— and where but - little covering 
is needed, and where the climate permits of an open mr 
existence, need we wonder that the natives dwell as in an 
Arcadia. They are a handsome, stalwart race, the wonien 
well formed, with exquisitely moulded little hands and feet, 
long, black wavy hair, a rich brown skin, large, lustrous 
brown eyes, and teeth like ivory. Their dress, somewhat: 
resembling a “ Mother Hubbard,” consists of a sleeved 
calico gown, which falls to the feet in' voluminous folds 
from the shoulders, where it is confined in a plain yoke. 
It is called the holuku. The men, except in very secluded 
districts, have discarded the ancient mah, or girdle round 
the loins, and appear in some sort of foreign dress, oiten 
white trousers and gay shirts. Both usually wear small 
straw hats, and are frequently decorated, round head and 
thrPht, with Ids, i.c. garlands of flowers, many-coloured > 
sea-shells, or feathers. With all their light-heartedhes% 
the Hawaiians are sarcastic, and dearly love to miniic and 
quiz the haoles^ and nickname them upon some personal 
. peculiarity. Both sexes are passionately fond of riding, 
>ild ride boldly and well — oddly enough, since a horse was 
!;■« imknown in the islands previous to 1803. The picturesque 
riding-dress of the Jadies is a strip of coloured cotton— 
Crimson, purple, orange or yellow — wound round the body 
so as to form a kind of loose wrapper, with ends floating on 
' the .breeze. Unfortunately, these skirts are going out of 
us^ and, are seldom seen, except rarely on festal occasions, 

high-peaked at thp back, 
boss^ of polished bras®. ^ , 
witli, gr^: flaps 


the Mexican saddle, 
Jn frpnq and 1 
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to protect the foot when riding through brushwood, nnd 
brilliant saddle-cloths. . They sit astride ; and as Kanaka 
ladies are now proud of being hicn ciiattss^c, only the very- 
poor ride bare-footed. They dash along at full gallop, -a 
bright exciting kaleidoscope of colour. They are a pre-;, 
eminently hospitable people, friendly to and keenly observant 
of the foreigner, and ambitious to imitate his manners, 
habits, dress and luxuries. In curious contrast to their 
extreme indolence are their great strength and courage, 
and their spasmodic capability for violent action. Probably 
the general indolence, thriftlessness and shiftlessness are 
engendered by the climate, and old habits of life under 
the ancient *Aliis or chiefs, and are not ingrained in the 
nature of the people. ^ 

The foreign nationalities resident on the islands seem 
one and all to have cast aside the petty grievances and 
burdensome conventionalities of life of their several 
countries, and adopted the free-and-easy, happy, careless 
existence of the Hawaiians. Men and women there find 
time *to be social, true and simple, cultured and agreeable. 
There is no vain striving to keep up appearances, which 
deceive no one ; and no rule of fashion, stern as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, to keep pace with which 
.is to be for ever, as it were, on the rack of anxiety. 
Though much business is done, especially in large towns, 
like Honolulu, business is no synonym for hurry. Com- 
mercial hours are from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. ; nearly all stores 
are closed by 7.30 p.m. The result is health to mind and 
body ; and so life appears in rosy hues. 

According to the census of 1884, the Chinese predomi- 
nated over all other foreigners : out of a total population of 
80,578, China men and women numbered fully i7,339i. 
Originally the greater number had been imported as planta- 
tion coolies and workers in the rice fields ; and when th^ 
term of service expired, they set up stores or grew fruitiutd 
•vegetables for market, — an occupation in Which they 
cr they became Jailors, ^^potmakcxn, and 
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Successive relays of this clannish people naturally preferred 
engaging themselves to work with their own countr3rmen, 
so that they have done little to supply the planters with 
much-needed labour ; and, by their rapidly increasing 
numbers, their patience and persevering industry, they are 
gradually depriving both natives and Europeans of many 
kinds of work. Chinese immigration has had to be 
restricted by law to agricultural labourers, under a bond to 
serve for eight or five years. But former residents are 
allowed to return under a Government permission. Since 
the above date the importation of Chinese has practically 
ceased, and the census taken December 1890, though not 
yet fully tabulated for publication, shows a falling off in 
their numbers of between 2,500 and 3,000. 

As a substitute for the Chinese, large numbers of Japanese 
have immigrated. That nationality, which in 1884 num- 
bered only 1 16, is placed by the census of 1890, at nearly 
1 3,000 ; and the arrivals over the departvfres since the 
census was taken in December last, bring their numbers up 
to about 17,860, putting them considerably ahead of the 
Chinese. Japanese immigration has been suspended for the 
present,and is not likely to be renewed for some time to come. 
- The Portuguese rank next, being about 9,000. 

But the islands are virtually Americanized. Americans 
constitute the ruling and moneyed class. Several of the im- 
portant offices of State are filled by them, and the sugar 
plantations are to a great extent in their hands. The 
cu^ent gold coinage is that of the United States, but the 
silver is Hawaiian. Among the forms of Christianity 
which appeal to the natives, the Congregationalists are 
numerous j but they are largely outnumbered by the 
Episcopalians and Catholics. 

The native language is peculiarly soft and pleasing, and 
90 sweet and musical, that it has been likened to the 
Warbling of birds. Yet it strikes a stranger as insipid, 
^d lacking force and grasp, so to speak. Bdng easily 
acquired, numberless words ar« in cp^tant daUy use i^ong 



l|te fbfeigH residents, in preference tp their 
: 'e^pivalents. Such is the word rit salut^ yp'ft. ■ 

gfood^bye, returns thanks, or conveys love or good-wilL 
^Similar in its comprehensiveness is piliJSia, meaning 
trouble from the pettiest annoyance to the greatest cat^;. ^ 
strophe, from the breaking of a shoe-string to the downfall 
of an empire. Two other words, niakat^ signifying literally 
‘*on the sea side,” and niaukct-^ “on the mountain side, ’ ar^ 
^dly introduced into ordinary conversation, jiist as are the 
points of the compass in Scotland ; one is invited to sit at 
table on the makai or on the mauka side ; one calls on a 
friend and is told he has gone wakat, or ntaitka, as the case 
' may be. The natives have no surnames, nor are their 
^ names peculiar to cither sex. There are only twelve letters 
in the language, seven consonants and five vowels. Two 
pairs are interchangeable, that is to say, they do double 
duty and are counted only as two letters ; k being also /, 
and / being also r. Thus taro (the root of the Arum cscu^ 
lentum, of which poi^ the national dish, is made) is as often 
as not pronounced kalo. Probably the two pairs are in 
reality only two letters unknown to the European, just as 
the Arabic guttural q has no phonetic equivalent with us. 

,, Unhappily it has long been feared that the natives arp 
fading away, though half-whites increasing, — only anoth^ 
instance of that apparently inevitable law by which the 
coloured race disappears on the white man’s path. When 
Captain Cook discovered Hawaii in 1 778, he estimated the 
population at 1,200,000 people, an exaggeration do&t- 
less, however unintentional on his part. We may fairly .. 
reduce his estimate by one fourth. In 1832, when the fir^| . 
official census was taken, it was 130,313 ; in i86o it had 
dwindled to 69,8001 in 1872 to 56,897; in 1878 ft was, 

S 7 > 9^5 • in 1884 it was ,,80,578; and in 1890, aihoiiiV^ 
90,000. But the upward tendency shown in the 
three numbers is due, not to natural increase, but to 'imi > 
migration. Still there is hope that the native * 

yet re-assert its^f| fqr siiKeJthe'year 
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thieviijftiyes 'diraitTiisli<^d alniostf a jienti, The de- 
plhrahle curse of childlessness seems to visit alike the 
palace and the cottage- home. Kalakaua, who redehtly 
occupied the throne, was the seventh monarch crdwhed 
within the last century, giving to each an average reign df 
fourteen years ; but, with two exceptions, not one has held 
^the kingly office for more than nine years. Add to this, 
that the direct line of the ancient Kamehainehas came to an 
dnd in 1873 ; and the present sovereign is an Alii, or chief 
of high rank, an order nearly extinct. Among the reasons 
assigned for this decadence is the former horrible practice 
0/ infanticide, a practice that still shows its traces in the 
utter neglect of young children. A mother frequently gives 
away her new-born babe to anyone who will rid her of so 
troublesome a charge.* A child sometimes passes from 
friend to friend, till it loses sight of both father and mother. 
The social customs as regards marriage of both high and 
low were likewise repulsive. The purity of the royal family 
could only be preserved, it was thought, by the inter- 
marriage of the nearest blood relations, such as sister and 
brother, or nephew and aunt. The disproportion of the 
.sexes and the presence of leprosy probably introduced by 
the Chincse,t also tend to the decrease of the race. #It 
«eems a paradox, but is a fact, that the introduction of 
civilization, with all its accompanying change in dress, food, 
and manner of living, deteriorates, while it improves a 
savage people. 


- It is a strange fact that the Hawaiians, while somewhat lacking th^'„ 
, j^rmtal instinct and the sense of parental responsibility, are quite fond of 
, '^ildren. 'The same mother who will give away her own baby is equally 
> ■t&ae&s to ado]^ any mdtherlols child within the circle of her acquaintance. 

. Jdotbers have often been known to exchange children ; and no natiye 
d£al4 .j|M!ems to ever lack a home. Such a thing as an orphan asylum dr a 
home is unknown and unthought of, and there seems to be no 
■ > one. Children are given away only to intimate friends - who will 

»%tessed from one td diuithtt.,, , 

unable to find proof of thi^ thtmglt 
as. “ Max Fnke,”~Chi^^ i 
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■ Strange to say, all the islands of the group possess two 
sets of scenery and soil, as distinctly opposed to each other 
as it is possible for any sceneries and soils to be. One half 
of the isles, generally speaking the eastern, is green with 
grassy plains, well watered, lovely with a very prodigality 
of indigenous and exotic vegetation, and fertile under 
the# hands of the cultivator ; the west is barren and arid, 
treeless and waterless, a parched and weary volcanic 
waste. It must be remembered that the islands are 
almost purely of volcanic origin ; but all that the new, 
untried earth, fresh from Nature’s Mint, seems to crave 
to become amazingly fertile, is constant irrigation. Now 
Hawaii lies fully exposed to the N.E. trade winds, 
which come from temperate regions, and blow steadily 
for about nine months of the year, and are laden w'ith 
moisture by passing over 2,000 miles of sea. Lava rocks 
yield to the united abrading and disintegrating influences of 
sunshine and rain ; and the results, mingling with the leaf 
mould produced by the decay of a profuse vegetation, con- 
stitute a soil so rich and productive that it is out-rivalled 
by none upon earth. But the rain winds seldom reach 
the other side of the islands ; for most of them possess an 
efftcient barrier against it, in the shape of a dividing range 
of mountains, which run generally from N.W. to S.E. 
throughout their entire length. These condense the 
clouds, and thrpw them back to windward in streams and 
cascades. Oahu has a curious gap in its ridge at the Pali 
(the w’all-like precipice) just above Honolulu, at the head 
of the Nuuanu valley, through which the winds rush as 
through a funnel, bringing verdure in their train. But thpy 
have spent themselves ere they reach the town ; and the 
contrast between the greenness of the upper part of the 
valley and the barren shore is marked and very strikin|^. = ■ 
The scenery of windward Hawaii is charming fiiild 
picturesque in the extreme. Three huge volcanic 
tains, Mauna Loa, Mauna I^ea, and Hualalai, rear 
snow-capped domes agains| the sky to the he^ht of 24iddb 
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feet, forming a triangle towards the centre of the island, 
their slopes clothed with den^ foriests of richest tropica! 
growth, and grassy plains, which trend gradually away to 
the blue Pacific. They are seamed with numberless 
ravines or “ gulches,’’ not to call them “ canons and 
down each a river flows to the sea, varying in width from 
100 to 2,000 feet. Many are nearly a mile wide. The 
waters of some, small and quiet, glide peacefully between 
meadowy banks to their final destination. Others, 
fierce impetuous mountain torrents, hemmed in by high 
precipitous rocks, dash headlong over boulder and pre- 
cipice till they lose themselves in the dimpling ocean. 
Nearly all are liable to sudden and tremendous freshets. 
Cascades and waterfalls leap from the hills in all direc- 
tions : and everywhere trees and rocks are covered with 
exquisite ferns and trailing parasites of all shades and 
kinds. The " gulches ” widen out at their extremities, 
and the sea sweeps into them with drowsy booming music. 
Many a journey taken is but a continuous series of descents 
and ascents, across these “gulches.” Thus on the road 
between Hilo and Laupahachae, no fewer than sixty-five 
streams must be crossed in a distance of thirty miles. 
Having ridden for a few hundred yards along a lofty 
upland, the Ijrink of a stupendous precipice is suddenly 
reached, a murmur of w'atcr ascends from the depths below, 
and in front is the equally perpendicular precipice on the 
other side of the tiny valley. A bird would skim across in 
a few seconds ; pot^r wingless man has to trust to the 
unshod, sure-footed beast under him, to scramble up and 
down the narrow, scarcely winding tracks cut out on the 
faces of the mountains. On slippery descents the creature 
will gather all his legs under him and slide. On the more 
paths, he frequently has to leap over masses of 
rock, some three feet high, produced by breakage ; and 
this on a path where a false step means death. Dense 
v^etation often blinds one to the risk irviurred j bitt many 
of are . utterly ur^apedr 
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Hawaii is chiefly famous for its volcanoes,* I^ilauea, the 
largest active volcano in the world, lies on the side of the 
mountain Mauna Loa, at an elevation of 4000 feet. We 
usually think of a volcano as a cone, but Kilauea is rather 
a great sunken pit, in the midst of a vast desolate plain, 
which slopes up gently to the summit of the mountain. It 
is a pit of no less than nine miles in circumference, and the 
area of its lowest level .is six square miles. That level 
varies ; but it is at present 600 feet bdow the surrounding 
country, and is reached by a steep descent down the sheer 
face of a precipice, which extends right round the crater, and 
as it were walls it in. Within the crater, towards its south- 
ern end, is an inner crater, -with one or more lakes of fire, 
called the Halemaumau, or House of Everlasting Burnings, 
which constitute the true chimney of the volcano. Here 
Kilauea exhibits its ceaseless activity. In the outer crater 
occasional grand eruptions occur ; but signs of the slumber- 
ing forces below are ei'er present in the form of blowing 
cones and steam cracks, varying in size from narrow clefts 
to great fissures, from which issue puffs and clouds of 
steam, fumes of hot, poisonous gases, and from some liquid 
lava. The general bed is made up of countless lava flows, 
of a variety of forms and contortions difficult to describe in 
the w'ords of everyday life. It has been likened to a 
rippling sea suddenly fossilized. There arc streams, rivers, 
lakes, cliffs, terraces, waterfalls, and congealed raindrops 
of petrified lava. Some of it appears like huge coils of rope. 
The ever-working inner crater is of course liable to almost 
daily change. At times it is surrounded by a circle of 
crags, thrown up from the lake in a molten state, a,nd 
solidified as they rose : they tower above the level of the 
outer basin to the height of 400 to 600 feet. From the tci|> 
one gazes downwards - into a sea of liquid fire. Sopn thfs 
crags, undermined by the forces below, may topple over 
the lake, only to be melted afresh, and once. more ' 

*• Fot fuller infonnation on this matter, we recommend Major 
C. E. Dutton (U.S.N.)^.On t^waiian Vpit^iagioei. ■ . 
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heaved. When this takes place, fire is often choked, and 
dense volumes of smoke and steaim, and flickering flames, 
issue from the vast pit. The terrible eruptions, which from 
time to time have threatened Hilo with annihilation*, have 
almost invariably occurred, not in connection with Kilauea, 
— which usually confines its ebullitions within its own 
encircling wall — but with Mokuaweoweo, on the very 
summit of Mauna Loa. When this shows signs of life, 
danger is to be apprehended. The immense height at 
which it is situated lends a fearful impetus to a lava flow. 

On the island of Maui is Haleakala (House of the Sun), 
the largest known extinct volcano in the world, its giant 
crater pit, resembling the yawning craters in the moon, Ijeing 
twenty-four miles in circumference and 2,000 fdet deep. 
Sixteen subsidiar)’’ cones rise from its bed, some solitary, 
others in clusters. The base of the mountain itself has a 
circumference of ninety miles. 

On the island of Molokai is Kalamao, a fertile valley of 
about 20,000 acres, walled in by precipices 3,000 feet high. 
Here is the home of the lepers. All who contract the disease 
are exiled there by order of the Gov'ernment, with the view 
of e.xtlrpating, if possible, the dire disease from among the 
people. It was here that the Rev. pather Damien sacrificed 
his life, and that others, equally heroic, still labour at his 
work. 

The commerce of the Hawaiian kingdom, in proportion 
to its population, is the most extensive in the world. The 
chief exports are the produce of the country, such as sugar, 
rice, fruits, skins and hides. The value of the total 
domestic exports for 1890 was $13,142,829, which, though 
half a million less than in 1889, was 2^ millions more than 
in 1888. The imports in 1890 were $6,962,201, or 
mlHions more than in 1889, and 2^ more than in 1888. 
THd dxj^rts exceeded the imports in 1890, by no less than 
Of the total trade of 1890, 91 per cent, was 
with Ameri^, 5^ per cent, with Great Britain, per 
cent, with China and Japan, and thq remaining 2 per cent. 
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with the rest of the world. ^ Germany figures at 74, and 
France at ’03 per cent. 

The predominance of American interests and influence 
in Hawaii is due to the generous and highly beneficial 
treaty relations extended to Hawaii by the United States, 
and also to the fact that the Pacific coast of that country is 
the nearest as well as the natural market for Hawaiian 
product. Under the treaty of reciprocity negotiated with 
the United States in 1S75, which is still in force, the 
trade of Hawaii (import and export) has increased from 
$3,052,811 in 1S76, to $20,105,030 in 1890! 

Nations, like individual.s, seek the most profitable 
markets ; and no doubt if England, . Germany, or any 
other nation could offer to Hatvaii advantages equivalent to 
those given by America, whose main advantage is that of 
proximity, the trade of Hawaii would certainly be more 
divided in the markets of the world. 

What porridge is to Scotland, that is poi to Hawaii. A 
native without his calabash of poi would be an anomaly. 
It has been urged as a cause of his laziness, that a kalo 
patch, 40 feet square, will support a Hawaiian for a whole 
year. True ; but the cultivation of the plant, and its con- 
version hito food, involves tui amount of diligerit and most 
exhaustive labour. It is grown in shallow fields of puddled 
earth, each root forming its own little hillock. The patch 
has to be embanked, and kept constantly inundated to a 
certain height, and the men work standing to their waists 
in water. The roots when ripe are boiled or baked in an 
underground oven, and may be eaten simply sliced. But 
to make poi, they must be placed in a wooden bowl, or on a 
slightly hollowed board, and pounded with a stone pestle, a 
very tiring and disagreeable-looking process. It is then 
removed into calabashes and kneaded with tbe hand to a 


smooth paste by the addition of water, and thus left for two 
or three days to ferment. In its dry state, before th,e water 


is added, it is known as paiai or hard , food, and may be 
packed in or draca:na lea^s for future use and exportation. 
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The reign of the late King Kalakaua was one of unvary- 
ing progress for Hawaii. Internationally its standing is 
immeasurably higher than formerly. This was secured 
chiefly by the proposal in 1885, by the then Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, regarding the perfect independence of all 
Polynesian States, and their guarantee by the Powers, 
against annexation upon any pretence whatever. The 
proposal received the endorsement of the United 
States, and was entertained favourably by the represen- 
tatives of the variolas European Courts ait Washington, and 
by them approvingly reported upon to their respective 
Governments. The perpetual independence of Hawaii is 
jilaced under the joint guarantee of lingland, France, and 
the Ignited .States of America. This policy also furnished 
an honourable solution to the difficulty that had arisen 
between England, France and Germany, owing to the 
recent annexationist policies of France and Germany in the 
Pacific. When the late king came to the throne in 1874, 
there was much depression in the trade of that most im- 
portant item of wealth to the country, sugar. No country in 
the world is better suited for sugar production than Hawaii ; 
out of its 4,000.000 acres, on 150,000 sugar might be 
jilanted with advantage. There are now more than seventy 
plantations with an average yield of three to five tons'* per 
acre. In i860 the islands exported 1,144,271 lbs.; in 
1879 49,020,972 lbs.: the official returns for 1890 show an 
export of 259,798,462 lbs. Put into smaller figures the 
contrast is even greater. In i860 the export of sugar was 
only 516 tons, as against 115,981 tons in 1890. The rapid 
increase of trade is due to the removal of the heavy import 
duties which strangled trade with America, by the Reci- 
procity Treaty, which came into operation in 1S74, and 
which admits free all sugar, the growth and manufacture of 
the islands, into every port of the United States. In 1881 
the king undertook a tour of the world, for the purpose 
of establishing friendly relations with foreign Govern- 
ments, and obtaining their consent to the emigration of 
NEW SERIES, von. HI. F f 
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their people to the islands, for the supply of labour. His 
reception at all the Courts, especially those of England and 
fapan was cordial in the extreme; and Japanese immigra- 
tion was successfully inaugurated in 1885. This was a 
movement remarkable in its social as in its political 
aspects, since the Japanese are not given to wandering. 
The Japanese on the islands have mostly embraced 
Christianity and Temperance, through the example of their 
Resident Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General. 

With the motto Uooulu Lahui (may the nation increase), 
which h(j adopted on his accession to the throne, the king 
did all that human aid could devise to arrest the decay of 
his people. The most recent census, however, though it 
gives a greater total for the entire population, still marks 
a decrease in the native race, yet not without some hope of 
arresting the decay. 

On the 28th December, 1890, the population was: — 
Natives, 34,436 ; Chinese, 15.301 ; Japanese. 12,360 
{plus 5,503 more who have immigrated since the 
census) ; Portuguese, 8,602 ; Hawaii-born foreigners 
7,495; Half-castes, 6,186; Americans, 1,928; British, 
1.344 ; Germans, 1,034; Polynesians, 588; Norwegians, 
227 : French, 79 ; other nationalities, 419. 

The total is 89,990 ; and of this 58,714 arc males, and 
31,276 are females. 

There are good prospects of ei great future for the 
country ; and so far as human wisdom can forecast coming 
events, even the conflicting interests of the many nation- 
alities which crowd the.se beautiful islands seem to work 
harmoniously for the general welfare, both socially and 
politically. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
OF THE LATE SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 

{Continued from I FI. page 207). 

XI. 

A CASE OF DEIFICATION. 

[The following is a succinct account of a case of deification brought to 
Sir Walter Elliot’s notice, when in the Northern Sarkars, a district of the 
Presidency', on the east coast, about 250 miles north of Madras. Masuli- 
patain is the chief town of the Krishna (officially called Kistna) districts; 
and Nandigamu is the caihtal of an inland T;iluk, or division. In the 
Nandigaina Taluk is a village called Lingalapadu, wherein is a small 
temple dedii.ated to the worship of Eaksharama. Every village, in 
Southern India has its tutelary village goddess, a malevolent spirit, 
refraining from evil only when propitiated by sacrifices and worship ; and 
It is not iuiprobahle that the adoration of many of these had its origin in 
eases of deification, such as the ]>resent. 'i'he facts here arc, however, so 
recent as to make the event highly interesting. The narrative is abridged 
from a wriden statement given to Sir Walter by a native official. — R. S.] 

On the night of ist Afagita. in the year Sdd/idrana 
(January, 1851), the. Itody of Lakshainma, wife of V’^enkiah. 
brother of Chirumamilla Subiah, an inhabitant and village- 
Mun.siff (head man) of Lingalapadu, was burned : she was 
said to h.'ive died of a snake-bite, but the local authorities 
were not told of the accident. Mr. Porter, the late Collector 
of Masulipatam, was then at Ibrahimpatam, Taluk of 
Bezoarah, wht.m Degumarty Ramanah, brother of the 
deceased, sent him a petition by post, stating theit she had 
been killed by her husband. The petition received on 
the 19th January, was referred on the 19th February for 
investigation to the head police officer of Nandigam. The 
official report, after careful inquiry, was that she had really 
died of a snake-bite, and had not been murdered. The 
late Collector also personally investigated the case. Before 
him the petitioner, Digumarty Ramanah, deposed that the 
petition was not his, but had been forged in his name, that 
its statements were false and that his sister Lakshamma 

F f 2 
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died of a snake-bite : all which was corroborated by the 
village Munsiff. The papers were all duly filed. 

About three or four months after the death of Lak- 
shamma, some houses accidentally took fire. The cause 
was unknown, though soothsayers were duly consulted. 
Meanwhile the deceased Lakshamma was reported to have 
appeared on several occasions in different places in a white 
costume ; whence people gave out at once, according to the 
Hindu belief, that she was metamorphosed into a devil. 

Soon after, a person, as if inspired by the Deity, declared 
that Lakshamma had become a goddess, that it was she 
who had set fire to the houses ; and that if temples were 
erected and consecrated to her, and festivals celebrated in 
her name, she w’ould cease to hurt and would promote the 
welfare of the villagers ; if not, she would set fire to the 
remaining houses. This being unheeded, certain straw 
stacks were set on fire. To escape such calamities the people 
determined to comply with the request. Ganacharlu, the 
person inspired, declared that temples must be erected and 
dedicated to Lakshamma, Akkammah, and Seetama ; and 
three idols representing these goddesses should be conse- 
crated in the pagodas. Lakshamma, on being asked re- 
' garding the forms of these idols, replied through Gand-, 
charlu, that she had in a dream instructed a sculptor at 
Condapilly how to make them, and that the villagers should 
bring the idols into the pagodas with tom-toms, and sacrifice 
goats and buffaloes to her. Some of the villagers going 
to Condapilly found to their astonishment three idols ready 
at the sculptor’s, who, when asked, said that Lakshamma 
appeared to him in a dream, and promising to assist him in 
every way and to bless him with a son, told him to make 
the idols in this particular form, to be delivered into the 
hands of the villagers. This he did. 

Since then, festivals have beei\ celebrated every Friday, 
and attended by as many as 4, or 5,000 persons. They 
remain there the whole night, when Lakshamma, through 
GanachArlu, declares publicly the wish of each individual, 
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and also directs him for obtaining it to undergo certain 
penances, such as going rounct the temple for 5 or 10 
weeks, etc. A few of Lakshamma’s votaries had un- 
doubtedly obtained their desires, and several persons under 
the influence of evil spirits had been freed ; whereupon men 
afflicted with various diseases flocked to the pagoda of Lak- 
shamma ; and festivals were (and arc;) celebrated with un- 
abated splendour, from Wednesday to Friday. Crowds 
come from all quarters — Hyderabad, Cummum Mattu, 
Nallakonda, JJhadradri, and other places in the Nizam’s 
territories, and also from Bunder, Ellore, Kykalore, Good- 
avada, Bezoarah, etc. Barren women, persons deprived of 
the use of their limbs, t)r afith'eted with other diseases, come 
to Lingalapadu for thes<' festivals, and, bathing in the well 
near the pagoda of Lakshamma, prostrate themselves in 
their wet clothes in an apartment in her temple*., while one 
of the attendants there sprinkles saffron water over them. 
Thus prostrate they remain for 4 or 5 hours, directing 
their thoughts fixedly on Lakshamma. Each becomes en- 
tranced, and feels as if some supernatural power were telling 
each one whethe.r his or her expectations are to be realized 
(jr not. In proof of the former, Lakshamma, during these 
trances, places in each one’s lap cither saffron, a fruit, or a 
small goldcm idol, the last omen being considered the most 
propitious. Owing to these proofs of her su})ernaturai power. 
ICX 5 or 200 individuals thus prostrate themselves in the 
pagoda of Lakshamma every Friday night. It is generally 
said that the prayers of Lakshamraa’s votaries are rewarded 
by the accomplishing of their objects ; but not a single in- 
stance of a blind man having recovered his sight, or a barren 
woman being blessed with children, is adduced to attest these 
supernatural powers. 

Some females of rank and distinction in the Zemindaries, 
in the Nizam’s dominions, who were under the influence of 
evil spirits, etc., having bathed in the well, and performed 
the required penance, found in their laps saffron, fruit, golden 
idols, etc. They thereupon presented Lakshamma with 
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rich clothes, golden ornaments, etc. Every Friday more 
than loo Rs. arc colicetbd in the pagoda. Lakshamma 
has ordered a stone temple to be built, and a tank to be 
dug near it. The pagoda h.is accordingly been erected 
at a cost of 5000 Rs., and the idol representing Lakshamma 
is consecrated in it ; and the people have already 
commenced to dig a tank. Lakshamma says, through 
Gandcharlu, that those who bathe, in the tank w'hen 
completed, will not only be relieved from evil spirits; but 
also from all diseases, and barren women will be blessed 
with children ; but the truth of this iissertion has still to 
be tested. The spot where the body of Lakshamma was 
burned is named Banddru, or sacred earth. Her votaries 
take a handful of it to kee*p as a relic, and they ])lace a 
little of it on the foreheads of sick children, and of those 
possessed by evil spirits. From the Banddru having been 
thus taken away, a pit was formed, ten feet deej), whence 
issued a spring, which filled it with water. This is held 
sacred and of extraordinary virtue, and is carried away in 
great quantities by the ryots, who .sprinkle it on crops in- 
jured by rain or inundation, in the belief that it will repair 
the damage dont:. 

Lakshamma declares, through Ganacharlu, that she did 
not die from a snak(!-bite, but was killed by her husbanti 
with a dagger, that the fact was wrongfully concealed, 
and that she has cursed those who bore false witness in her 
case, devoting them to grow mad and roam over the Avorld. 
There are no means to prove or disprove this matter. 

Lakshamma generally appears to some of those who are 
on their way to Lingdlupddu, like a Muttaida, or woman 
whose husband is alive ; and after purchasing glass brace- 
lets from them (if thtfy have any), puts them on and goes 
on her way, saying, that she is proceeding to the Kristna 
and Godavery to perform ablutions, and will return 
within eight days. She requests them also to tell this to 
her brother-in-law, Chirumamilla Subiah. After walking a 
few paces she suddenly disappears, whence the travellers 
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conclude that she is Lakshamma, and tell everyone so. In 
confirmation of this, Ganachdrlu, during the period of her 
absence from Lingdlapadu, does not play his part, nor is 
any answer given to the votaries of Lakshamma ; but after 
the time specified by her, things take their former course, 
Gandcharlu comes into play, the festivals proceed, etc. 
Last March splendid festivals were celebrated for lo con- 
secutive nights, and people from a radius of 200 miles 
attended, some offering sacrifices of buffaloes, goats, etc,, 
while others made presents of money, women’s clothes, orna- 
ment.s, etc. Many talk of their desires having been fulfilled. 

Chirumamilla Subiah, brother-in-law of Lakshamma, 
distributes alms t(^ the poor in rice, out of the gifts made to 
her every Friday. 

[After this (ollows a translation of a poem relating to I.,akshainma. 1 
al»ri(Jgo it fioni the copy in Sir Walter’s note-book, by a native clerk.- — 
R. S.3 

My sister-in-law (says Lakshamma) one day fell out with 
me, and bursting into tears, resolved on my destruction. 
I'o effect this she, a few days afterwards, told my husband 
(Venkia) that I intended to giv’e my only daughter in 
marriage to a man 1 had chosen, and to live with them 
separately, staking with me my portion of the common 
property. My husband, hearing this false and disgraceful 
affair, sighed deeply, and looked angrily at me, and 1 feared 
that his ill-suppressed fury would cost me my life. 1 was 
extremely grieved at his having so hastily resolved on 
vengeance against me. Strange to say, all the family, 
except my eldest brother-in-law, conceived a hatred against 
me. “ Oh it is impossible,” said my consort, to his eldest 
brother, “ to sound the heart of a woman ! She does not 
distinguish a good from a bad thing ; but on the contrary 
is ready to *coramit any crime.” I saw at once that this 
observation was directed against me, and I thought of com- 
mitting suicide as an escape ; but on further consideration 
I abandoned my resolve, because suicide would bring dis- 
grace upon my family, and make me incur the displeasure 
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of the Almighty. Meanwhile, my husband told his eldest 
brother, that in future he should feel little or no love for 
me ; that I should be at once turned out of the house, and 
.,enL to my parents, for having determined to give my only 
daughter in marriage to an unworthy man, and to live 
separately. On this, my eldest brother-in-law guessed that 
some evil was about to happen. He told his brother that 
those were merely women’s words, neither all true, nor 
trustworthy ; that the domestic affairs of the “ Kamma ” 
people * should not be published out of doors ; and that it 
was beneath his dignity to form so rash a resolve, w'hich he 
begged him to give up. On this, my husband said, “What 
nonsense is this ? If this become public, a great stain wall 
be put on our family.” In vain my eldest brother-in-law- 
reasoned with him: “ My brother, believe me,” said he, 
“ the mind of a female is that of a Rdkshasi : f females 
should neither be abused nor beaten.” While thus trying 
in various ways to pacify my husband’s wrath, he w-as 
obliged to go on a journey to Nandigam. 

The third night after his departure all the family 
assembled and conversed secretly ; and I inferred that they 
were conspiring against me, taking advantage of the absence 
of my eldest brother-in-law’. While I thought thus, my 
husband rushed into my room, and beat me with his fists ; 
then he sharpened a sword, and followed me to the place 
where I had concealed myself, fearing that Yama, the god of 
death, was come. Finding no shelter in the house I tried 
to escape ; but he ran after me, and seized me, and dragging 
me into a room in the house, stabbed me in several parts 
of my body, particularly lacerating my hands and face. 
Strange to say, not one of the family was merciful enough 
to restrain my enraged husband from stabbing me ! They 
ail witnessed the cruel scene, and, to the disgrace of humanity, 
feasted their eyes with it. They cried unanimously, “ Come 
here, come here, that is not the proper way. Do not cut 

• * Katnmas are the highest caste of cultivators, and are generally 
Lingayets. f Female demon. 
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her ; there is a sharp dagger, take it, and run it through 
her heart with a good aim.” At this suggestion, my cruel,, 
hard-hearted, and relentless husband took the dagger in his 
right hand, and killed me at one blow, at 10 o’clock p.m,, 
on the second day of the increasing moon of .the month of 
Mdglia, in the year Sddkdraita, while I was hiding myself, 
trembling, in a corner of the house. Soon after this, my 
remains were quietly carried to the S??msdna?rt (or burning 
]jlace), where they were burned with the usual ceremonies. 
My enemies, having thus quenched their thirst for my blood, 
consulted to invent a plausible story for my death. Mean- 
while, I dtrvoted myself to the worship of Siva, and con- 
tinued to tender my humble services to Parvati. But 
seeing that my enemies were concocting a story, built upon 
great falsehoods, regarding the cause of my death, I was 
exceedingly indignant, iind began to adopt measures to take 
vengeance upon the murderer, his abettors, and those that 
had helped to hush up the murder. Soon after departing 
this life, 1 appeared to my eldest brother-in-law in a dream, 
and informed him of what had occurred. Startled at hearing 
this unexpected account, he set out immediately from 
Nandigam for his home. I appeared to him when on his 
way to Lingalapadu, and said, *’ Oh my eldest brother-in- 
law ! my consort, urged by the others of the family, took 
advantage of your absence, and murdered me with a 
dagger.” At these words he was thunderstruck. Con- 
tinuing his journey he reached home, and, being informed of 
my fate, he wept bitterly, and said to his brother: “ My 
brother, what a shocking crime you have committed! Why, 
we are undone ! The officers of justice will come in crowds. 
My dream is perfectly verified. Even if we showered rupees, 
there is very little chance of escape ; for murder will out. 
Shall I lament the death of my sister-in-law, or for you who 
will be undoubtedly hanged not long hence ? ” While he 
was thus swimming in the ocean of sorrow, not knowing 
what tp do, two persons named Mudigonda Vir^salingam, 
and Darbhdkala Guruvanna, came to my brother-in-law, and 
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encouraged him, saying, that they would prtivail upon the 
MunsilFand Curnams to hush up what had really taken 
place, and give out that I died from a snake-bite. My 
brother-in-law, naturally wishing to save his brother’s life, 
agreed to their proposals, but through no ill-will against me 

On the seventh day of my penance, Siva appeared to me 
and told me to ask a favour. 1 begged of him to reconsti- 
tute four of the elements of my life, viz. fire, water, air, 
and spirit, into a deity ; and to endow the fifth element, 
earth — my dust remaining in this world — with super- 
natural powers. Siva not only granted the request, but 
also bestowed his blessing, promising that daily, weekly 
and yearly festivals should be celebrated in my honour, for 
too years, throughout the world : and he generously 
endowed me with supernatural powers to communicate 
with the people at large, about the past, jiresent, and future. 

My brother-in-law, my husband, and c)t]iers. having, as 
I have stated, decided on sui>pressing the* fact that I had 
been murdered, gave out that I died from a snake-bite, 
and engaged some false witnesses to make this untrue state- 
ment to my relatives. I, however, conveyed to them the 
real cause of my death, long before these letters reached 
them. The headmen of Lingalapadu having assembled 
together, believed the false evidence regarding my death, 
and transmitted the record to the Tahsildar,'^ who, think- 
ing the matter of no great weight, ordered a Sub- magistrate 
to investigate the case. He came to the village and learnt 
from the peopl*.* generally that 1 was murdered by my 
husband ; but instead of doing justice to me, he availetl 
himself of this opportunity for extortion- Urged by cor- 
ruption and avarice, he made his eyeballs red, and 
threatened my brother-in-law, etc., that he would injure 
them by exposing the w’hole truth, unless 400 Rupees were 
given to him. But the said. Viresalingam pacified him. 
“ Sir,” said he, in a humble tone, “you are a lord and a 
.charitable man. It is now in your power to protect the 
Th- chief native official of the division. 
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poor. Do so, therefore, and do not be hasty. Stay in our 
house, and there take your meals, if you please. I will in 
a few moments satisfy your wishes.” That same cwening, 
this mediator requested the magistrate to accept of a bribe 
of 40 Rupees and to draw up a false statement, confirming 
thfj one transmitted by the headmen of the village, that 
death had resulted from a snake-bite, and so drawn up as 
• to leave no room for further suspicion. I rritated by this 
trifling offer, the sub-magistrate immediately drew 
up a true statement of the case as a murder, on the 
strength of what he had heard from the villagers 
generally ; and he was about to set out to Nandigam, when 
V'iresalingam, after a priv'ate conversation with my eldest 
brother-in-law and my husband, took a sum of 90 Rupees 
as a present to the fiery magistrate. Accepting this bribe, 
he destroyed the true statement he had prepared, and in 
its place he drew up a false one, coinciding with that trans- 
mitted by the village people. He submitted the depositions 
given by the false witnesses, together with other papers 
bearing upon the case, to the Tahsildar. This man had 
meanwhile learned the true facts of the case from some of 
his own scr^^''lnts; nor did he subjnit the report to the 
Collector,^- until a bribe of 100 Rupees had been given to 
him also. Thus ended this investigation. 

d'o return ; my parents having received a letter from my 
eldest brother-in-law, falsely stating that I had died from a 
snake-l)ite, contrary to the dream which told them that 1 
had been murdered by my husband, began to entertain sus- 
picion regarding my death, and questioned the messenger 
who brought the letter. “ Please tell us,” said they, “ what 
part of her body was bitten ? Where was she ? And 
what was she doing then ? What were the last words of 
our darling daughter t And who were attending on her 
at the time of her death ? In short, inform us of all the 
particulars of her death.” Thunderstruck at these un- 
expected questions, before a crowd of people, the messenger, 


* The English chief of the district. 
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humbly folding his hands, said, with a trembling voice ; 
“ What can I say ? To tell the truth, Lakshamma’s husband 
ran a sword through her body, and so put an end to the 
life of your darling daughter.” “ Oh ! virtuous gem ! ” 
exclaimed my parents and others, “ you have been relieved 
from your troubles, you have left this transient world. Oh, 
we hope you are now in the service of Parvati ! ” Thus 
my parents continued their bitter lamentations, when I 
said, through Ganachdrlu : “ Oh, my father, why should you 
all weep for me ? The human frame is not everlasting ! 
It is said in the sacred books that honour should be 
secured even at the expense of life ; for life is short, but 
honour is everlasting as the sun, moon, and stars, studded 
in the concave heavens. You know the sacred books say 
nothing false. I have lost my life, to preserve my honour ; 
my fate will be highly praised by succeeding generations. 
Cease, then, to mourn for me ; put aw'ay my menujry ; and 
live happily. Listen to me, my old father,” I continued. 
“ I fell a victim to the vengeance of my mother-in-law’s 
party, by the sword of my husband, after exi;eriencing 
innumerable and unheard of difficulties in my father-in- 
law's house.” My parents having thus learnt the true 
facts of my death, fell out wu'th my husband’s party, and 
went to Masulipatam to prefer a complaint in the proper 
Criminal Court and to obtain justice. But my eldest 
brother-in-law followed my father to Masulij atum with a 
bag of a thousand pagodas (3500 Rupees) and said : “ O ! 
my father-in-law, it is true that we have committed murder ; 
but please accept this money, and save the life of my 
brother and your son-in-law. We will give you whatever 
you require, if you only save him, whose life is now at your 
mercy.” Riches generally prevail against right, and so in 
this case wealth overcame my father’s affections for me, 
and induced him to join my murderers. O, God ! where 
is my father ? where my mother ? and where are my 
relatives ? How disgraceful, that they did not resist the 
temptation of money ! One and all forsook the just cause 
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of their once darling daughter for a trifle of base money. 
It is rare that a husband murders his wife, even though 
she commits adultery. Was it justifiable for my consort to 
kill me ? Of those individuals that bore false witness in 
this murder case, through their avarice, some were suddenly 
destroyed, and their houses consumed by fire, others 
perished otherwise. I then desired my eldest brother- 
in-law to erect temples in my honour, and to establish my 
worship. As he declined to do so, I began to trouble my 
husband and my eldest brother-in-law incessantly, night and 
day. Then the people assembled together and thought it 
expedient to build pagodas and celebrate festivals to me. 
Meanwhile, my wonderful supernatural powers spread 
throughout the world, and a vast concourse came from all 
quarters to worship me. The sick and the wounded, the 
poor, and those possessed by evil spirits, flocked to my 
pagodas, praying to be relieved from their pains. Those 
that had no children, and in short, all that had any cause 
for complaint, had recourse to me for help. I accordingly 
cured the sick, and blessed barren women w’ith children ; 
and I satisiied generally the wants of the people, and ac- 
complished their desires. O ! People ! if you say that 
Lakshamma was not killed by her husband, happiness of 
the ne.xt w'orld will flee from you ; if you say that this 
poem was composed through party spirit, it will be like 
the crime of killing a cow at Benares ; and if you declare 
that I died from the bite of a serpent, the whole world will 
be filled with sins. Be assured of all these facts, and con- 
duct yourselves as you ought. What honours did the 
Tahsildar and the sub-Magistrate gain by receiving bribes 
of icx) Rupees and 90 Rupees respectively } What advan- 
tage did the false witnesses get from their bribes ? What 
did my parents gain, after receiving thousands of Rupees, 
by relinquishing the cause of their daughter ? Nothing but 
suspicions, imprisonments, disgrace, and loss of life, etc. 

I then desired my eldest brother-in-law to have a 
pagoda built in honour of my name, to dig a tank and to 
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distribute alms to poor Brahmins, as also to all others, 
indiscriminately. Having told me that he would comply 
with my desires, he consulted his brother on this point. 

Do not,” said my husband, with his fiery disposition, 

meddle with me. I have heard enough of all your 
desires. But you may’^ yourself do whatever you like.” 

\Thc poem is incomplete. — R. S.J 

Three years after these events, while investigating 
abuses in the Masulipatam district, I found the belief 
of the people very general that the woman had been 
murdered, and that the case had been hushed up through 
the ven^Uity of the native police. The reputation of the 
goddess Laksljamma was firmly’’ established. Her spirit 
had appeared to many females of the district, of undoubttal 
respectability, some of whom I saw and questioned. I found 
them firmly persuaded of the truth of what they thought 
they had seen. 

Great numbers of votaries still flocked to the temple of 
the newly’-deified goddess, and rich gifts poured in from 
distant places. Probably the story^ of the murder was not 
without foundation. The native public servants wt*re then 
notoriously corrupt, and both the Sub-magistrate and Tahsil- 
dar referred to were, in the course of my' inquiries, dismissed 
for numerous acts of malversation. 'The Gandchari, a public 
censor, one of the village functionaries in the old municipal 
institutions of the country, no doubt turned the popular 
belief t(j his own advantage. — [W. E.] 

XII. 

Caste Inactions. 

[This note was written in 1829. — R. S.] 

I HE majority of the castes in the southern Mahratta 
country', are of the Lingayet persuasion. They are the 
chief agriculturists, traders, and mechanics, and are 
.possessed of great wealth and influence, yet they are 
constantly opposed and^ annoyed by a small caste called 
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Huttgars, a name derived from a Canarese word, signifying 
“ animosity." Insignificant in numbers, they earn consider- 
able profits by their trade as weavers. Whenever they 
are in the same village with Lingayets, a quarrel is sure 
to ensue, which often ends in one party moving away 
and building on a spot by themselves ; but such is the 
tenacity and obstinacy of the Huttgars, that they often get 
the better of their adversaries. 

The town of Gaduk-Bettgerry, in the Dummul Taluk, is 
the plact; when' these two factions are found in the greatest 
force, though scarce a trading village in the district is free 
from the disjiiite. hiach is in fact two towns. Venkappiah.a 
former Desae of f )ummu1, permitted the 1 lattgars to (;stablish 
a scparat<‘ community, <.)wing to one of these caste feuds ; and 
they iniili J>ettg<?rry, about half a mile from their former 
residence. They have since grown in prosperity, till now 
they excc'cd in wealth and numbers the rival corporation, 
which has fallen off in latter years. The dispute, however, 
continues, an<l .is several I luttgars still remain in Gaduk, and 
as the headman of the town and several cultivators residing 
in Beltgerry are Lingityets, every year some explosion takes 
filace, generally conni;cted with religious observances, or 
the treatment of the priests administering them. 

In A. 11. 1818, the first year of the British rule, Nagappiah, 
Desae of Nowlgowd, happened to be passing through the 
town of Gaduk on horseback, accompanied by a rich 
Huttgar trader, in a hackery, or carriage, drawn by 
bullocks. .\ow neither of the contending castes will 
allow the other to pass thnmgh their bazaars, except on 
foot, and then generally with taunts and abuse. The 
Gaduk men seized this opportunity of insulting the Hutt- 
gars. Surrounding the carriage in a tumultuous manner, 
they asked him how he dared defile their bazaar; and, putting 
a broom into his hand, ordered him to sweep away the 
pollution, nor would they allow him to pass till he actually 
tried to sweep. The Huttgars revenged themselves for this 
insult at the ensuing religious festival, at a village near 
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Badama, an occasion when both castes assemble in great 
numbers. They denied the right of the Lingayets to appear 
in procession, with their “ Chelwaddee,” a servant carrying 
a bell and large brass spoon as their insignia ; and when 
their priest appeared on horseback in the procession, he 
was severely beaten and driven away. For two years the 
Lingayets vainly tried to re-establish their right, but 
not with much success ; and during the two last they have 
ceased to attend this festival, though it constitutes a grand 
mart for the articles in which the traders deal. The Huttgars, 
however, were at no loss, for they both established shops 
themselves and brought traders to supply the rest. 

To return to Bettgerry. Soon after thti above outrage, thd 
Lingayets followed suit by attempting to parade through 
Bettgerry the chief priest of their sect at Dummul, but the 
Huttgars drove him back and broke his palanquin. 

In 1824, some of the Lingayets declared they would leave 
the village ; but the Government refused to give them i>er- 
mission to build new houses. They, however, persisted ; 
and, carrying away their old houses from Bettgerry, they 
built a new hamlet near Caduk, which they called .Shaiioor 
where they continued, to pay the taxes at which they had 
been assessed in Bettgerry. 

From this period the mutual bad feeling seemed to in 
crease, but nothing serious occurred till 1826, w'hen the' 
Huttgars, having carried their sacred books in procession 
through the town, the Lingayets of Bettgerry declared they 
must have a similar ceremony. Their attempt was, how- 
ever, opposed by violence ; their priest was beaten, and 
their party dispersed. They immediately complained to 
the Government, and both parties were ordered to suspend 
all such observances till the matter was settled. The 
Lingayets, feeling themselves the weaker party, shut up 
their shops and houses, suspended all their employments 
and business, and, going outside, encamped with their 
families in the plain. There were upwards of 200 tents, 
itnd they remained there full 3 months, in spite of all the 
ettorts of the public officq|s. 
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The Huttgars now showed the full force of their 
animosity. Weavers, and acquainted with no mechanical 
art, they did all the work of their neighbours outside. For 
they went to the oilpress, and themselves expressed the oil 
from the grain. They set stalls in front of the shut-up 
traders’ shops, and retailed grain, and all kinds of goods, 
for which their weaving habits, and the prejudices of 
caste, j)articularly unfitted thi;m. When the Amildar 
object<‘d to the fudds lying waste, they offered to pay the 
rents. At length, the officitrs of (jovernment, with much 
difficulty, effecti.'d a composition. The Lingayets agreed 
to n;turn to ihe.ir homes, if a | ungum priest was allowed 
to pass through the bazaar in procession. It was known 
that the Boosrioor chief priest had been in the habit of 
coining to the place as chief Censor — an e.xtremely ancient 
institution, investing him with the character of a public 
officer. This, howev'er, di<l not e.Xiictly satisfy the Lingayets, 
who wanted a new person with less equivocal rights. 
At last (1S27 S). it was stated that the b'aqucer-swamy of 
.S( retty had many years ago been once allowetl a passage. 
The Huttgars caught at the suggestion w’ith avidity, and 
th(; Lingayets were also well pleasi;d ; for the Sw.imy is 
an old established priesthood of high reputation. The 
Faqueer-swamy came, and none were so loud in their 
welcome as the 1 1 nttgars. They tossed his “ Chowret'S ; ” * 
they put them.selves unditr his palamjuin, and would 
scarce allow the Lingayets to participate in their eager 
greetings. Rut when they reached the great Lingayet 
temple, and lodgiid him in the Guru-Muth or Penetralia, 
making large offerings of money, etc., they showed their 
emnity. The, Faqueer-.sw'’amy has, from time immemorial, 
practisiid all the customs of the Muhammadans, though 
still a Lingayet : and long usage has caused this to be 
recognized as his privilege. The Huttgars had kept 
half a dozen poor Faqueers and other Muhammadans 
ready for the occasion. These now came to pay their 
respects to their (as well as the Lingayet) spiritual chief ; 

* Horsehair fly-whisks. 
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and after making their offerings and obeisance, they asked 
leave to hold a sacrifice. It was at once granted. In an 
instant the Huttgars, who had the animals ready, brought 
in half a dozen sheep. Their throats were cut by the 
Mussulmans, exclaiming “ Bismillah ! ” The offering was 
made, and the rest dressed for food, and eaten in the 
Lingayet sanctum ! Anyone acquainted with the horror 
of this sect at blood, leather, animal food, etc., in which 
they far .exceed the Brahmins, may fancy their tlismay and 
distress ; but they had no redress. The i'aqiu.'er-swamy 
is an old recognized prelate, and they had to be silent. 

The Lingayets remained quiet till 1829, when a 
turbulent priest, named the '• Aravattmoon Yedi 'I yer,” 
or " the priest of 63 plates,” came to Guduk. This name 
proceeds from the custom that, on his coming to a village, 
his votaries must, on the day of his arrival, lay out food 
for 9 Jungum priests, the second for iS, the third for 
36, the fourth for 63 ; hence his name. Should the 
poor people hesitate or refuse, he sits fasting till they 
comply. This priest, supported by the Ciadnk Lingayets, 
who urged on their more peaceable mu’ghbours in 
Bettgerry, prepared to pass in procession through thf: 
streets of the latter place. This the Huttgars assembk'd 
in great numbers to oppose strenuously. The Lingayets 
again deserted their houses, and betook themselves to the 
plain, and remained there 4 months, the priest affecting 
not to eat the whole time ; but still continuing in good 
bodily case. He extorted a bond from his deluded vota- 
ries, that they would carry him in triumph through their 
streets, or otherwise would forfeit the privileges of their 
caste and become outcastes. The matter was investigated 
and decided by the local officers : — only those Jungums 
who had a pre.scriptive right should pass through the 
streets of Bettgerry, and as this individual had no such 
qualification, he should no longer persist in his purpose. 
No attention being paid to this decision, the magistrate at 
I^harwar apprehended the factious priest, who was 
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brought in on a cot, apparently in a piteous plight, 
declaring that, not having eaten for 4 months, he could 
not walk or stand. When, however, the magistrate 
applied to him Sancho’s remedy for the cure of lameness, 
an equally wonderful recovery took place ; the famished 
Jungum arose and walked without difficulty, gave up 
his bond with an ill grace, amid the jeers of the multitude, 
and vented his bile against the Lingayets of Gaduk, by 
forcing them to feed a batch of his brethren in the 
geometrical ratio above mentioned. 

A ft:w years ago a similar dispute arose between the 
Miittgars and Lingayets of Moodebehal, regarding the 
right of jjrocession through tht;ir nispective streets. A 
pnuchayct. or convention of 5 arbitrators, decreed in 
favour of the latter, on which the Huttgars all left: the 
town, and retired to the surrounding villages. Then, 
watching an opportunity when the Lingayets were off their 
guard, thi.'V sLiddeniy aj)peared at the gate of the town 
about mid-day, when the p('0[)le retire from work ; and 
triumphantly jjarading through the bazaar, preceded by 
their insignia, quietly retired before the astonished 
Lingayets mustered to resist them. They then returned 
to their houses in Moodebehal. Some lime after, the head 
man of the 1 1 uttgars died, and the funeral party was 
arranged to pass through the. forbidden streets. The 
Lingayets would not consent ; and after much contention 
the body was put down outside the gate, a great heap of 
stones piled over it ; and there it has lain for upwards 
of 3 years, the Huttgars still declaring their right and 
determination to perform the obsequies in the usual way. 

The standard bearer of the Lingayets, or Sivdchdrs, is 
the Chelwaddee, with his brazen bell and spoon ; that of the 
Huttgars or Kooldchdrs is the Singya. Both are outcastes ; 
and the occupation of each, while bearing the ensign of his 
party, is to heap the most unmeasured abuse on his 
opponents. The Sivdchdrs declare that their Chelwaddee 
was originally a Huttgar, who, being reduced to great 

G g 2 
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distress and meeting with' no sympathy from his own caste, 
was reliev'ed by the Lingayets, and out of gratitude 
dedicated himself to their service. The Kool 4 chdrs retort 
by assigning a similar origin to their Singya, Fourte.*en 
years ago there resided in Ramdroog, a Huttgar, who was 
detected in a serious crime. The castt^ complained to the 
late Narrayen Row Appa, the Ramdroog Chief, and de- 
manded the punishment of the criminal. He was con- 
demned to death. When the sentence was pronounced, he 
offered to compound for his life by the payment ol any fine 
the Chief might demand — a practice common in all native 
states. The Huttgar was known to be so jioor, that his 
proposal was treated with derision. So confident and 
earnest, however, was he in his offers, that Appa Saheb at 
last asked him what he would giv'e ? 1 le repHt d, ■' \\'liatevi;r 

you demand." — “ looo boons ? ” — “ Agreed." — “ 1500 ? ’’ 
— “ Willingly.” 

The Chief rose in his demands, and at last the sum was 
fixed at 2500 ho(>ns. equal to Rs. 10,000. \ short respite 

being allowed, he was sent under a guard to bring the 
offered securities. He repair<*d to the chief Lingayet's 
house, stated his case, and added, “You have long main- 
tained a vain dispute about the origin of the Clulwaddee. 
I will now give you an opportunity of setting it at rest for 
ever. Pay the. price of my life, and I will instantly proceed 
to the Chelwaddee’s house, eat of the same dish with him, 
and, holding his insignia, head your procession in his stead.” 

The Lingayets caught at the offer, and immediately 
passed their bonds to Appa Saheb for Rs. 10,000. But the 
Huttgars, hearing of this, broke out in open tumult. At 
once, upwards of 1000 of them, augmented by the popula- 
tion of the neighbouring weaving hamlets, repaired to the 
Chief’s palace, and asking whether he meant to govern 
with justice, demanded the cause, of his subjecting them to 
such contumely and disgrace. Appa Saheb declared his 
inability to dispense with the large sum offered. They 
said that this should form no impediment, as they would 
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make good that, or even a larger sum if necessary, on his 
placing the renegade in their hands. Appa Saheb, seeing 
that he liad carried the matter too far, and aware that the 
defection of so l.irge a body of industrious subjects would 
entail serious loss to his revenue, agreed to their demand. 
Instantly the money was guaranteed, the wretched criminal 
was dragged forth by his infuriatc:d brethren, and literally 
torn to pieces the moment he passed the city gate ; sticks,, 
stones, and missiles of every description being hurled upon 
him, so that scarce a vestige of his remains appeared. 

XIII. 

A Dewax’s Df.votioxx 

(x(>\vn\, the, first .Sir Desae of Nowlgowd, employed 
Nagojee Narraycui as his Dewan, and the office continued 
in the family from that period (a.d. 163S) till the time 
oi'Gungapjia Nagonath, who served Lingappa Desae Makee, 
and had the whole management of his estate. H(.‘ lived in 
the latter years of the Add Shahee dynasty, when the 
Kingdom of Beejapoor was tottering to its fall, and the 
royal authority, insecunt in the distant provinces, met with 
constant n'sisiance and opposition. Lingappa Desae dis- 
tinguished himself in rejircssing these disorders, and was in 
consequence given the whole administration of the Nowl- 
gowd territories, paying a fixed revenue for all the ex- 
chequer lands. His affairs were managed by Gungappa 
Nagonath. In a.d. 1691, immediately after the fall of 
Beejapoor, a chief named Omar Khan, endeavouring to 
improve the disturbed state of the times to his owm advan- 
tage, took post in Savanoor. The power and influence of 
the Desae offered a serious obstacle to his designs, and, 
finding that he could not overcome him by force, he sent to 
propose a meeting for an amicable settlement of their differ- 
ences. He secretly intended to seize or assassinate his 
rival. The Degae was persuaded to come to Omar Khan’s 
camp at Morub, and alighted outside the town, which was 
occupied by the Mohammedan chief. Meanwhile, however. 
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the Desae’s Vakeel, suspecting some treachery, sent notice 
to his master, who, finding his retinue much inferior to 
Omar Khan’s force, was alarmed, and retreated towards 
Nowlgowd. The Mohammedan pursued him about 21 
miles and came up with him on the boundary between 
Morub and Firozpoor (about 6 miles from Morub). 
Gungappa Nagonath, with his small force, kept them at 
bay, to allow the Sir Desae to escape ; but the enemy 
pressed hard, and continued to gain on him. At last 
Gungappa Nagonath, rode up to his palkcc, and repeating 
the verse : “ Swanii sez>a mttah prana, anti tishtati 

J7iddahva — “ He who loses his life in the service of his 
lord, finally obtains the favour of Madhava,” proposed that, 
as he bore some resemblance to his master, he should take 
his place, and the Desae mounting his horse shoulil effect 
his escape. The latter, after some ditficuliy, consented. 
The Vakeel then donned his master’s dn'ss, and commend- 
ing his family to the De.sae’s care seated himself in the 
palkce. The Mohammedan troops soon came up ; tin; 
Vakeel was killed ; his Itead sent to Omar Khan ; and the 
pursuit immediately relaxing, the De.sae reached Nowl- 
gowd in safety. When the head was brought to Omar 
Khan, he noted the perpendicular line or ndm (the mark 
of the Vaishnuva Jirahmins), and .said that it looked like 
that of a Brahmin ; and it was pronounced by those who 
knew the Dt;sae to be: the head of Gungappo Nagonath. 
The Desae bestowed on his family a free gift of twelve 
inaj's of land (about 360 acres) in Morub, which his great- 
grandson, who gave me this relation, holds to this day ; but 
in the subsequent revolutions it has become burdened with 
a considerable quit-rent and the original sunnud is lost. 

[W. E.] 
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THE PEEASGI AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS. 

{Continued from Vol. III. page 25 .) 

(by H. K, WASSA pasha and the I.ATEy SIR I*. COLQUHOUN.) 

THE PKLASGIC LANGUAGE AND AREA. 

With respect to the languay^c, Herodotus says (I., j 6 ), 
“ The Lacedaemonians of Doric, and the Athenians of 
Ionian origin, seemed to claim his (Croesus’) distinguished 
preference. These nations, always eminent, were formerly 
known hy the ap[->elIations of Pelasgians and Hellenes. 
'Lhe former had nevt;r changed their place of residence, 
the latter often. Under the reign of Deucalion, the 
Helleni.'s possessed the region of Phthiotis, and under 
Dorus, sr)n of Helicnus, they inhabited the country called 
Istia-otis, which borders upon Ossa and Olympus. They 
were driven out by the Cadmeans, and fixed themselves in 
Macednum near ALiunt Pindus, migrating thence to 
Dryopis and afterwards to the Peloponncse. They were 
known by the name, of Dorians. What language the 
Pelasgians used, 1 cannot possibly affirm ; some probable 
conclusion may perhaps be formed by attending to the 
dialect of the remnant of the Pelasgians who inhabit 
Crestona (Thrace) beyond the Tyrrhenians, but who 
formerly dwelt in the country now called Thessaliotis, 
and were neighbours to those whom we at present call 
Dorians. Considering these with the above who founded 
cities on the Hellespont, but formerly lived near the 
Athenians, together with the people of other Pelasgian 
towms who have since changed their names, we are upon 
the whole justified in the opinion that they formerly spoke 
a barbarous , language. The Athenians, therefore, who 
were also of Pelasgic origin, must necessarily, when they 
came among the Hellenes, have learned their language. 
It is observable, that the inhabitants of Crestona and 
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Placia, speak the same tongue ; but are, neither of them, 
understood by the people about them. This induces us 
to believe that their language has experienced no change. 
I am also of opinion that the Hellenian tongue is not at 
all altered. When first they separated themselves from 
the Pelasgians, they were neither numerous nor powerful. 
They have since progressively increased, having incorporated 
many nations, barbarians and others, with their own. The 
Pelasgians have always avoided this mode of increasing 
their importance, which may be one reason i)robably why 
they have never emerged from their original barbarous 
condition.” 

Herodotus further calls Antandros a Pelasgian city : 
“ Croesus moving ov'er the plain of Thebes, and passing 
by Adramytium and Antandros, a Pelasgian city, left Mt. 
Ida to the left and entered the district of Ilium.” Again, 
describing the auxiliaries of Xerxes * n.c, 464, consisting 
of 1200 vessels, the estimated number of the fleet which 
invaded Troy, he “ states that the Cyprians by their own 
account were composed of people of Salamis, Athens, 
Arcadia, Cythnus, Phcenicia, and /luhiopia ; that the 
Lycians descended from the Cretans, and rook their desig- 
nation from Lycus an Athenian, son of Pandion ; that the 
Dorians of Asia were originally from the Peloponnese ; that 
the lonians, when tliey inhabited Achaia, n.c. 4S5, before 
the arrival of Danaus and Xuthos, were called Pelasgian 
.diigealians, but afterwards lonians. from Ion son of Xuthos ; 
and in describing the march of Xerxes, f that the 
Athenians were called Kranoi, when the region now 
called Greece was possessed by the Pelasgi ; under Kekrops 
they took the name of the Kekropides ; and that the title 
of Athenians was given them when Erectheus succeeded 
to the throne ; their name of lonians was derived from Ion, 
who had been General of the. Athenian forces. P'or the 
same reason the twelve cities founded by the Athenians were 
called Ionian. The Crotoniatae are of Achaiau origin, 

• Herod, vii. 94. | Id. yiii., 44. 
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and the ^iolians were once Pelasgi, and the Hellespontians, 
a mixed colony of lonians and Dorians. Demaratiis, in 
his reply to Xerxes, calls the Lacedemonians Dorians.” 

Such, then, is the account of the oldest historian ; never- 
theless, those of more recent authors are not without their 
value, quoting, as they do, antecedent writers whose works 
have unfortunately been lost. Thus Strabo relates that 
the Pelasgians are generally admitted to have been an 
ancient race, existing universally throughout Ionia, but 
more especially among the ^'olians of Thessaly. Strabo’s 
authority is Ephoros, whose works are now lost, but who 
<lescribed the wars between the Greeks and Barbarians 
during 750 years, was a disciple of Isocrates, and a native 
of Cum.ie in .'Kolia, i;x. 352. Hence his opinion and 
account would be but little inferior to that of Herodotus, 
He is of opinion that the Pelasgi were originally Arcadians 
bv descent, who, embracing a military-career, attracted many 
to the same profession by the fame that they had acquired 
among the lonians and others, whereby the w'hole tribe 
acquired one and the same denomination. Strabo ■*' also 
relers to the two colonies of them in Crete, mentioned in 
the con\ ersation between Ulysses and Penelope : 

A Wij a\Xu)V yXioo’O'a iuL€/xiyfx€i'yf tp 

iv Se KvOcjpcs 

Tt Tf)L^dLK€^ SloL TC lIcAacryot. 

That part (d' Thessaly lying between the mouth of the 
Peneus and Thermopylae, as far as the mountainous region 
of the Pindus, is called the Pelasgian Argos, because in- 
habited by Pelasgians. J upiter is also there called Pelasgian. 

7j€V di’tt AojSwpats TTcAaorytKC, 

Marsh draws attention to Thrace being the original seat 
of Greek song and fable. Thamyris, who challenged the 
Muses, was a Thracian. So was Orpheus, and so Musaeus ; 
and the Cabirian mysteries were celebrated in Samothracia, 

• Scylax’s Periplus, Geo : Vet: Script: Min : Hudson, i. 27 ; Strabo x. 
471; Id. ii. 594. 
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before the existence of the Delphic oracle. Hence he 
concludes that Thrace was the first country in Europe in 
which the Pelasgi established themselves, and whence they 
pushed forwards. Whether the Pelasgi extruded the 
Scythians, or the Scythians the Pelasgi, is immaterial. 

And Hesiod says : 

Aa>S(ji)rr;i/ tc lIcAacrytop thpavov yev. 

In Homer, Wot and Helloi are synonymous; for he 
calls the people round Dodona by this name, and describes 
them as lying on the ground, with unwashed feet. 

Strabo describes the Ptdasgi as driven into Eubcea by 
the LapithiE, and now settled in the Pelasgian plain, where 
are Larissa, Gertone, Pherae, Mopsium, the lake of B.ebe- 
sthc Homole, Pelium and Magnctii ; while the tribe living 
in the southern part of the Ambraccan Gulph are called 
Molossi. The dwellers of Pompeii, Strabo says, were 
originally Osci, and afterwards Jilrusci, and Pelasgi. 

^schylus-in his ".Suppliants, or L)anaides,” makes Argos 
near Myccne their fatherland ; and Euripedes in Archelau.s, 
says : 

Aupao? 7r€rTfjKovra Ovyariputv Traryft 

ct'i wKt(T€v rruXii^ 

ll^Xao-yiwras ojvop.ao’p.ci^ov^ to tt / hi / 

Aai’<i(ws KaX€iir&at yopior e&/^K€t\ 

Anticlidcs relates that the first Pelasgians built in 
the neighbouring Lemnos, and that certain of them 
sailed with Tyrrhenos, son of Atys, to Italy. Such is 
the account of the Attic writers, respecting the Pelasgians, 
that those who were in Athens, and those who wandered 
hither and thither like birds, were by the people of Attica 
called Pelargos or Storks — evidently a false derivation. 

Pausanias, quoting Acius, writes: “The Arcadians say 
that the first inhabitants of Elis were Pelasgic ; but thinks 
that not these alone, but others also dwelt in that district, 
and that they excelled other 'men in size, strength and 
martial endowments.” Were these others of the Greek race ? 

AvriOerot/ Si IleXacryov ii/ d<fyLv6/xoi<Tiv uptari 
Pattt jp^cXxLLv av4SiOK€P Zva Opj^Kunv yivos cEiy. 
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Pelasgus, when he began to reign, first taught the rude 
men to wear coverings, against the cold showers and heat, 
and to construct dwellings. He also introduced tunics of 
pig’s hide, which the weaker men still use in Pluboea. He 
also says they then lived on raw herbs, but that Pelasgus 
taught them to eat beech-nuts. This is obviously a mere 
mythical description of a savage state of society, and is 
sonicwhat similar to that alluded to by Ovid, who writes : 

“ Mutabant glandes utiliore cibo.” 

Pelasgus is the Eponymus of the stock, according to 
tlie views of foreignc:rs. 'I'he English term for the Cym- 
raig. “ Welsh," is a word unknown in their language, and 
in the Teutonic signifies “ foreign." Thus that ])art of the 
Tyrol inhabited by (Germans is K'.rmed Das Dtmtsche Tyrol, 
and the p.irt where Italian is spoken Das Welsche Tyrol. In 
Gaelic the 1 1 ighlanders arc called Albanaich, and Coille- 
daoine, Albanians and Forresters. In short, foreigners 
call many nations by other than the native name : Deutsch 
— German ; Tszech — Bohemian; Magyar — Hungarian ; 
etc. Thus Pelasgian would appear to be the Greek 
denomination for the Shkypetar. Many derivations have 
been suggested ; but although these have a foundation in 
Greek, they have none in Shkypetar. In point of fact there is 
no reasonable derivation in Greek, d'he word may possibly 
be a corruption of Palesta. But if a derivation be sought at 
all in Greek, it most likely is neighbours ; and then 

the denomination only dated from the establishment of 
colonies of some other race (of which, however, there is no 
trace) in Pelasgia. This, ethnographically speaking, would 
be in comparatively modern limes, probably after the siege 
of Troy, whenever that event may have happened. Pe- 
lasgus was impersonified into the first ruler and Eponymus 
of the race. The derivation .should probably be sought in 
a Sanskrit affinity. 

Pococke, in his “ India in Greece,” remarks that when- 
ever the origin of a race is lost in antiquity, a divine origin 
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is attributed to the Eponymus. Maciedon, Lacedaemon, 
Lardaniis, Scythes and Corinthus were all sons of Zeus, 
as Fhrax was of Ares, and Bccolus of Poseidon.” * 
Niebuhr t remarks on the hellenizing- effect of the Greek 
languages, and says that Asia Minor began to be hellenizcd 
while as yet few Greteks had settled among them. The 
similarity between Sanskrit and Greek Latin and Gothic is 
unquestionable.” Pococke tlien proceeds to show the de- 
scent of the Pelasgi from India by exj)laining, from Sanskrit, 
Greek names not referable to any Greek root, and reft;rs to 
the Pelasgian, which he maintains to be the Pali dialect of 
the Sanskrit. “There is, perhaps,” he remarks, “ nothing 
more mysterious in tla' wide-sjjread circle of antiejuity than 
the character, wanderings and original seats of the Pelasgi, 
a people whose history has bafded the inquiries of well- 
informed Greeks of antiquity, and the ingenuity of modtTn 
research the ancient name of tin* [province of 

Bahar, is so denominated from the Pt;lasa vr Bidca frondom. 
Pelaska is a derivation from Pelasa, whence the Cireek 
“Pelasgos” . . , Maghedan (Makedonia) another nam(-' lor 
the same province : Magha in Sanskrit is called ‘ The 
Offspring of the Sun ; ’ the ^rlaghadas settled in tlu; region 
then called Kikada ; these emigrated wc'.stward in force, 
collecting kindred tribes in their passage.” Pie concludes 
after quoting Niebuhr, § “ I will here close my account of 
these researches, for 1 feel the greater extent they assign 
to the Pelasgians, the rnt)re scruples they will raise. ... It 
is not a mere hypothesis ; but with full historical conviction 
that I assert, there was a time when the Pelasgians, then 
perhaps more widely spread than any othttr people- in 
Kurop(.-, e.\ti*nded from the Po and the Arno almost to the 
Bosphorus. I he line of their possession was, however, 
broken in Ihrace; so that the chain between the Tyr- 
rhenians of Asia and the Pelasgians of Argos was only kept 
up by the Isles in the north of the Aegean.” This latter 
doubt may be questioned; for Thrace, we saw, was the cradle 

Introduction. f Nieb. Hist. Kora. i. 56. | P, 28,l.c. 

^ § 1. 52. 
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of Greek song, the country of the Pelnsgian Orpheus. It 
would app(;ar that Thrace was, at one time at least, Pelasgic. 

“ But in the days of Hellemicus ’’ (he continues) “ all that 
was I(;ft of this immense race, still retaining its language, 
was solitary, detached and widely scattered remnants, such 
as the Keltic tribes in Spain, like whom they were supposed 
to have been, not the fragments of a great people, but 
settlements formed by emigration in the same manner as 
those of the Greeks, which lay similarly dispersed.” When 
Niebuhr wrote, Pthnology was anew science and still in its 
infancy. Had he written later, he would probably have 
discovered that of that numerous wave of immigration, a 
compact body of 2on,c)Oo Pelasgi, still remain Ijctwecn the 
lake ofScodra. and the Arnbracian Gulph (of Prc:vesa), and 
th(; /Kgean, unmixed and unadulterated ; and a large popu- 
lati<,m of the same race in different countries outside this 
boundary, who in warlike qualities wc>uld not disgrace the 
Rajj)O0ts and Kshetrya, from whom they are descended. 
Pococke, having exposed the absurdity of deriving Pelasgic 
words from Greek, which he compares to tracing Gaelic 
local names in Kngland to English roots, discusses the 
derivation of Pelasgic designations as they appear in their 
Greek dress from Sanskrit, the common relative, if not the 
parent of both Pelasgic and Greek. Little is here practic- 
abl(^ beyond giving the results of his investigations. 

The Abantc-s, he insists, were a Rajpoot race in Malwa. 
King Pelasgos,* son of PaLne-cthon, “old land,” according 
to the Greeks, but in fact “ Pali-chthon,” the land of Pali, 
the hmguage of Pelasa. Gavii was not the Tata /xeXa'V>7 of 
Acius (who wrote n.c', 700), but Gaiii, the sacred city of 
Pelasa. The Ozolae, who inhabited the Eastern portion 
of vEtolia, said to be so called from Ozee. the ill odour of 
their vestments, made of the raw hides of wild beasts, 
were in truth so termed from “ Ookshwalae,” people 
of the Oxus. That the Greek etymology of KVKktaxf/ is 
round-eyed ; whereas it is “ Gocla-pes,” Gocla chiefs, 

* yKsch. Supp. 248. 
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gocla being a herd of cattle, identic with the present Shky- 
petar word ; and Cyclades Gocla-des/’ shepherd land. 
Pococke is perfectly right in observing, that when the 
Kyklopean w^alls w^ere built, th(‘ Greek of Homer was not 
in existence ; and that the Pelasgian language is thus 
brought into connexion with the people who were said to 
have built these walls. 

Here are a few instances : — 

Cori-Indus, KoptVSos — the tribe from the region at the mouth of that river. 
Eu-Bh*rat-es, Ei/<^paT7;9 — the Bharat chief. 

Hyd-asp-es, *YSacr7r?;^ — river of the Horse chiefs. 

Ace-sin-es — chiefs of the waters of the Indus (Sindh) Kiver. 

Hela, *'EXAa9 ; Helaines, — chiefs of tl\c Hela ; Ihli, the sun; 

Hel-en, sun-king, — Hela-dcs, Land of Hela. 

Logurh, Ao#cpo9. 

Baihootians, Behut, Baihooti — people of Behut ; Bo/foroj,. 

At tac- Barrier ; Attac-thans — people of the AUac Lpnd. 

Tattaskes, rcTTtyes — people of Tatta. 

.Bhili-pes, c/jtXfWos — Bhihprincc. 

Dod is still a Shkypetar name— *Doda-nim. (Hen. lo, 4.) 

Kailas, a mountain the watershed of the Indus ; >coiAo«*, lieaven. Kylns 
is the paradise of the Hindus. 

Heri-cul-es, 'HpaKAfys — Hcri tribes' chiefs. 

Les-})oi, AiarfioL — chicE of Les. 

Sur-wanLcus, iSapox'/Ko^. 

Arghasan, ''Apyo?, — Argh-walas, ‘"ApyoAi?- —inhabitants of Arghas. 

Akkaihu, Kahun, '^amua. Kheran, Kcpai/vo?. 

A-Sindan-es, AcrtVra^'cs- — non-Sindhians. 

In Afghanistan : — 

Bind, 7ru'r>o9 — .Salt range, 

1 )aman , ’A oapAvta — bor der. 

Tallar m the Daman- — People of the border — rcAAapes. 

Ac-ITelous, axcXwos , — water of Hela. 

Arac-thus, riv<;r of the Arac I.and, 

Kirkctcha, 

(rang) us, PenVerx? -the Hindu Mars. 

Thes-salia, GUertraXta- land of Shal. 

Pur-Sal, <f>dp€rt\o<; — Sh^H in Afghanistan. 

Sverga, — cf tlic Ganges. 

Heyanians, (hioanians, the Horse tribes. Hepairus, TEttci^io?. 

Cban-<lriis, — chiefs of the Draus — dru-i-pes. 

Dor-Mer, the river and the great mountain in Cashmir — To>apo9. 

Eioriths, 'EAwrat — a Tatar tribe, supplanted and enslaved by the Pelasgians. 
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Kandhaiirs — from Kandahar — KcWau/jot \ Kand-dhara — country of streams. 
Harwar, — Kand-TIor, country of tlu; Haro tril)es. 

Bhats -Bards of the Rajpoots, an hereditary ofSce; the Charons are the 
bards of the Catti. 

Peer-theios — holy saint- — 6€l6<;. 

Centaurs, so called by Ihndar — Candliaroi. 

Kyher-poor, *Y7r^fj(i6f}^oLy Ko</)atptt. Caironaya, \aipoviia, 

Balticia, people of Haiti- -IlXvTcta. Des-Bhratians, ^ccrTrpojrta. 

Dre-ban, Ap^Trdi^rj, Calml, Gopal, K^^aWr^vri. 

Carna, ’A/ca/j^aw-a. He-pa-is-des, '^ll</>atyos — chiefs of Hegaland, 


Apart from Pococke’s geoi^raphical theory that the 
Pelasgi were Rajpoots, who arrived in tribes from various 
parts of the Indian continent, the examples he gives show 
the connection between the Sanskrit and modern Albanian 
or Shkypetar, and place that language in the Aryan map. 
But this does not show that their arrival was antecedent to 
that of the Greeks. Though many of their words may be 
interpr<-ted by Shkypetar, thi*y either have not a root 
in (ireek, or a false derivation is attributed to them b}^ 
seeking it in that language, whereas a more apjjropriate 
meaning can be found for them in Sanskrit. Of this, 
Kyklo[)s is the most striking instance, and shows how 
superadded poc.tical myth has distorted the real signi- 
fication of the word. Shkypetar must not therefore be 
interprettrd by Greek, but by Sanskrit. This being so 
becomes strong evidence that the Homeric poems were 
first sung in Pc'lasgic, and subsequently translated into 
Greek, by the successors of the Pelasgic bards. Although 
the original archaic Greek has not survived, its existence is 
obvious by careful observation of the changes, which it has 
untlergone, by tracing them backw'ards from the last classical 
author to Homer and Hesiod. 

Recent History of the Epeirots and Gref.ks. 

Returning to more modern times, it is seen that 
the Pelasgic family always held' itself distinct from the 
Greek race, as Herodotus said it did in ancient times, 
neither sharing its sympathies nor its aversions. 
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On the return of the Epeirotes from Italy, in 274 n.c., 
Tyrrhen defeated Antigonus, and became ruler of Macedon 
and the Epeiros combined, though on his death the former 
rev^olted, and Alexander, son of Pyrrhus, now their king, 
declared war. From this epoch there followed an alternation 
of union and disunion between the two people, of greater or 
shorter duration ; but neither had recourse to Circiece. with 
a view of annexation or of alliance. 

When the Romans, irritated by Perseus, declared war, 
no application was made to the Greek republics for aid. 
This proves, that the alliance which had existed under 
Philip, by his admission into the Amphictyonic Council, was 
purely personal and political. This had ceased with his 
death, and the prior state of things had resumed its sway. 
On the other hand, the Epeirotes and Illyrians, who were 
Macedonians in race and tongue, driven away by the 
yEolians and lonians, rushed as one man to the aid of 
Perseus, and w'cre involved in the common ruin which 
followed the defeat of Pydna, Macedonia was divided into 
four provinces, under Roman supremac}’, while the Kpeiros 
was devastated, its inhabitants reduced to slavery, and its 
ruler, Gentius, carried to Rome to adorn the triumph of 
the conqueror. Later, Cireece shared th(i same fate. The 
Romans destroyed its dependence, and annexed it to their 
empire. It was, moreover, despoiled of its wealth, and of 
those excellent works of art which have, even to the present 
age, impressed the stamp of its genius on posterity. 1 n the 
time of Aurelian, the Goths subdued the kingdom of the 
Bosphorus, plundered the cities of Bithynia, ravaged 
Cireece and lllyricum, pursuing their conquests till slopped 
by Constantine the Great. Strengthened by their country- 
men, they finally overran Thrace, and settled in it. Under 
Alaric, they desolated (Greece in A.D. 396. In the reign of 
Justinian, the Huns, or Bulgarians, or Vulgarians, a 
Turanian race, in a.D. 520, extirpated the inhabitant.s, and 
wasted the dwellings of Greece, crossing the Hellespont in 
two gangs, and penetrating to Corinth by Thermopylae. 
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Theirs were, however, not wars of conquest, but of exter- 
mination ; they slew all who were useless as slaves, of whom 
on one occasion they carried off 120,000. 'I'heir cruelties 
created a panic. They impaled and flayed alive their 
captives, without distinction of a^e or sex ; suspended 
them between posts, and beat them to death with clubs ; or 
enclosed and burnt them alive in large buildings, with such 
spoil and cattle as they were unable to carry off — a prece- 
dent for their descendants, the modern Bu]gari<ans. The 
Greek area was not d<}S(ilated once, but reijcatcdly, by such 
exterminators. From that catastrophe Gri^ece has never 
Ijeen able to recover ; nor have its few periodical flashes 
during the suprcaiiacy of the Byzantine Empire., by which it 
was absftrbf.'d, beam such as to justify its former reputation. 

Divided into two provinc<.-s, Achaia and the Peloponncse, 
it was freciuently ravaged by the Goths, the Bulgars, and 
thcr By/antines themselves, and it was dragged with the 
latter into the most abject decadence. Upon this state of 
things came the Crusaders, who split it uj), according to the 
ff'udal system, into small fiefs, which they ruled with the 
severity <.)f the then semi-barbarous Wh’st, The cup of its 
bitlcmiK'.ss was full. 

F.vri'. OF THE Greeks. 

The Byzantin<; liimpire, already shaken to its foundation 
by the barbaric inroads of the Goths and Bulgars, and its 
own vicious internal administration, now fell a prey to the 
Othoman Turks. The sentiment of nationality was ex- 
tinguished, and nothing remained but religious fanaticism 
to sejiarate the vanquishers and the vanquished. Assimi- 
lated to the other Christians of the Empire, they a^jplied 
themselves to trade and navigation, and settled down as 
tranquil subjects of their new rulers, with religious hatred 
for an insuperable barrier to their amalgamation. The 
desolation of the classic Greece by the marauding, hordes of 
the north, destroyed the small remnant of the Grecicized 
Pelasgians in the Peloponncse, Attica and those islands 
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they had won from the original Pelasgi. Cultivation in 
the Morea was destroyed, and it became a desert. The 
landed proprietors, who lived in the country, were cither 
murdered or carried off as slaves by the raiders, or fled for 
refuge to the fortified towns. Such of their slaves as 
escaped to the fortresses returned on the retirement of the 
invader, and succeeded to the vacant possession of their 
masters. These are the progenitors of the present so- 
called Greeks, whose servdle origin history places beyond a 
doubt, while those Albanians who have emigrated at a 
later period are the descendants of the free Pelasgi. 

Under the Byzantine Government the country obtained 
comparative rest, and another race descended from the 
hills to occupy the vacant possession, not as an agricultural, 
but as a pastoral people. These were the descendants of 
the pure unmixed Pelasgi, who, when previously established 
in their former seats, on more than one occasion, caused 
the Byzantine Government considerable trouble by their 
rebellious conduct and assumption of independence. I'he 
Imperial author, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, writing a.d. 
783, says, “ 7Ta<ra7j ’EXKd<; tc Kat T) irtXonopmrjaro'i vno ryjVTcjp 
'PafiaCcjv crayijvTjv iydvero wSe SovXous o.vt ikevOeptav yivicrOai 
’EXco^ijOt] Se Tracra ij yeyove ^dpjiapos ore o Xot- 

pcKo^ davaTo<: Tracrai' i^6<TKeTo t^p olKovfiiprjp, 6 njptKa Kojp- 
(TTaprlpos 0 rrjs Konpias itrd>Popov,Td (rKrjnTpa Trj<; TWp'Pwpdiwp 
dpxr}'i‘ Thus it appears that under the reign of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, the whole of Greece and the Peloponnesc 
was drawn into the Roman net. They became slaves 
instead of freemen, and the w'hole country barbarian, as if 
a pestilence had battened on the universe. These barba- 
rians, however, were formidable enough to compel Irene 
to send an army to check the’r aspirations for indepen- 
dence. In A.D. 807 they made another attempt. Under 
Theodora, v/idow of Michael III., they were reduced to 
obedience. In the interval, however, Constantine Porphy-- 
. rogenitus records that the people of Mount Taygetus, and 
of the Valley of the Eurotas, had exterminated the last 
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remnants of the Spartan, Laconian, and Helot races, and 
assumed complete independence, though forced to pay a 
nominal tribute. In 920-944 they were subdued by the 
Byzantine troops, their cattle carried off, their children 
enslaved and themselves subjected to a substantial tribute. 
This was afterwards reduced, and they were allowed to 
choose their own chiefs. 

The Franks describe them as dv0pa)Trov<; dXa^ovLKov^ koI 
ov ari^ovTa^ avOevT-qv, which means that they had no general 
sovereign, but that each tribe obeyed its own chief, a system 
inseparable from tribal polity, and identic with that existing 
anifmg the Albanians of the present time. But when attacked 
by a common enemy, they confederated and chose a Captain- 
General, without, however, in any respect resigning, even 
temporarily, the civil government of their own tribe or clan. 
So it was in Britain with Cassivelaunus, and in Caledonia 
with Galgacus. So with the chiefs federated, against 
Troy, under Agamemnon — the Achaian League — the 
mountain tribes of Afghanistan — and the recent Albanian 
League. 

At th(i period last referred to, the ninth century, the 
Slavonic rac(; had not yet penetrated into the Pelasgic area. 
The word I-liri signifies in Albanian “ the Freemen ; ” who, 
udieJi pressed, retired from the Herzegovina, Bosnia, and 
the country still bearing the designation of Illyria, to the 
mountainous country about Scodra ; and when the epito- 
mizer of Strabo speaks of the Sclavonians as forming the 
entire population of Macedonia, the Epeiros, continental 
Greece and the Peloponnese, he clearly uses that term 
abusively, for the descendants of the Pelasgian race, which 
ever since has continuously occupied, and still does occupy, 
those districts. They never were Sclavonian, and have 
ever remained Pelasgic. 

Under the Latins and their successors, the Dukes of 
Athens and the Morea, their internecine quarrels had no 
effect on the mass of the population. They fought 
among themselves and with the Byzantine Government. 

H h 2 
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Governments and their forms chanq;e, but the effect is not 
radical on the nation. 

The Pelasgic Area under the Otiiomans. 

The next phase of political existence in these countries 
was their subjection by the Othoman Turks, under whose 
government they remained from 1460 to 1S27, a period of 
367 years. These new conquerors left the people to 
govern themselves, according to their own custom, 
intervening as little as possible, and then only when asked. 
The municipalities collected their own taxes, the headmen 
being responsible to the Othoman Governor, The yoke 
was easy, and the burden light ; for the Othomans too well 
knew the characteristics of these people, to excite ne edless 
bitterness, by intcrferc-nce with tlnar manners and cu itoins. 
Religious faith alone separated them, and the gulf was 
wide enough. Had the Moreots had no priests to foment 
the odium theo/ocieum. the curs(.* of all nations and 
countries, there would have been no discontent. It 
cannot thus be denied that the Pelasgic race have continued 
to inhabit the same area, which th(‘.y have never quitted 
since their first settlement. They are the only Levantine 
people who have maintained the distinction of race and 
language, against the more recent distinction of creed, for 
they are Albanians firstly, and secondly Western or Eastern 
Catholics, or Muhammadans. Physiologically considcretl, 
they differ from the surrounding races in the formation of 
the cranium. The occipital region is flat, — colloquially they 
have no backs to their heads. The cheekbones are high 
and prominent. Their feet are small, well formed and 
arched ; and they are cleanlimbed — the characteristics of 
an Aryan or Indo-European race. The Albanian is 
plainly distinguished, even by his physical appearance, as 
he is ethnologically, from the Shemitic races. 

Constantinople fell in May, 1453. Shortly after, the 
Pelasgic race — Epeirots, Macedonians and Illyrians — 
combined for the recovery of independence in a desperate 
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resistance to the Otlioman yoke. Castriotes, called Is- 
kander Beg by th(; Turkish historians, after having been 
, a hostage of the Sultan, succeeded in recovering Croya, 
and his entire ancestral domain, of which the Othomans 
had taken possession. In the name, and with the aid of 
his fellow-countrymen, he offered a stuljborn resistance 
to Murad II. and his son Muhammad II., two of the greatest 
Sultans who had occupied the Othoman throne. With the 
aid of the Albanian League;, this extraordinary man 
vanqui.shed the Othoman tn>ops in 22 battles. 

While Lek Chief of Dukaguin, Arianites Lord of 
Canna and Willona, Bosdares Chief of Aria and Yanina, 
Mr)ses Chief of Debree, the 'I'hopias, the Stresias, the 
Koukas, the .Shpatas, the Uranas, the Angeli, and other 
chiefs and lords of the -Albanian tribes had placed them- 
selves under the command of I.skander Beg, the people of 
Greicce remained unconcerned, and made no effort to 
succour the national movement of Albania, This proves 
that the Greeks, now ft)r the third time, did not consider 
thein,selv(‘s of the sanu; race as the Albanians or as true 
descendants of the Pelasgians. 

(,)n the death of Iskander Beg, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the (fthoman Turks overran the whole of 
Albania, and subjugated it, as they before did the Greek 
area. Still the Albanians preserved their old characteristics 
and warlike sjjirit. A portion emigrated to Italy. Some 
became Mussulmans, while others remained attached to 
their former Eastern and Western Christian creeds. With- 
out sufficient land capable of agriculture and without taste 
for commerce, they took refuge in their barren hills, as a 
class of warriors ; and although differing in creed they 
remained united as descendants of the same race, and took 
up arms indifferently for their new masters. For the wise 
policy of the Othoman Government had left them many 
privileges, which enabled them to retain their solidarity. 
They accepted the new state of things. The Albanian 
Pashas were still surrounded by their former tribal chiefs, 
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without reference to the distinction of creed, while all 
others not of that race held themselves aloof, and no 
longer belonged to the warrior caste. 

In the beginning of the present century, Mustafa Pasha 
of Scutari, and ’Ali Tepelin Pasha of Yanina, dominated 
Upper and Lower Albania, and acquired so great import- 
ance as to cause concern to the Porte. But their rivalry 
and tyranny led to their ruin, and the people abandoned 
them to the chastisement inflicted on them by the Sultan. 
It was, however, the Klephts of the orthodox rite in 
Lower Albania who furnished Greece with her liberators. 
Botzaris, Haraiskaki, Tschavella, Miaulis, Bulgaris, and 
others were the first who espoused the cause of Greece, 
animated by a warlike spirit, a love of contention, aided by 
that sentiment of religion which they shared with the 
inhabitants of the present Greek area. It was not a 
patriotic, but a religious war. But their success led them 
to abjure their Albanian nationality, and to declare them- 
selves, that which they were not by race, Greeks. Not- 
withstanding this, they still remained, as it were, a family 
apart, preserving, for the most part, their language. They 
are Albanians, who are Greek subjects, but not of Greek 
race, to which they belong just as little as those Albanians 
of Italy, who have adopted a Roman tongue, without, 
however, claiming to be of Roman descent. 

The Byzantine Empire, though in point of fact Roman, 
acquired the designation of Greek in view of its faith, 
and as a distinction from the Latin rite, after the schism of 
Photius. Still the Emperors of Byzantium retained the 
Exarchate of Ravenna as Roman Emperors. So true is 
this, that the Arabs designate the .Turks as Roman," 
being the successors of the Roman Emperors, while the 
Europeans designate as Turks all who profess the religion 
of Islam, without distinction of race, and the Turks call all 
foreigners Franks. Religious creed has overridden race, 
and dogma usurped its place, without, however, in any 
respect derogating from the fact. 
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DISEASES ASCRIBED TO MICROBES AMONG THE BATAKS. 

We have much pleasure in inserting the following letter and note of Dr. G. J. Grashuis, 
on the lintak bark-manuscrii)ts, of which one specimen was reproduced in facsimile in 
our last is'.ue. Tlie opiiiicui of so eminent an authority as Dr. Grashuis will justly carry 
great weight. In connect ion with this subject, we wish to point to Pundit Janardhanahs 
ailicle in the present ssuc, and to draw attention to the remarkable fact of the identity 
oi tlu* P.atak vb awing with a reproenlation — in that article — of microbes, according to 
ancient Hindu inedic.al works. 'I'lie remarks of Dr. Grashuis do not, really, clash with 
aiiy concUivic*ns that may be drawn from this curious correspondence of ancient Hindu 
and Patak theories and drawings. It is not improbable that the degenerate Bataks had, 
and have merely a vague li.idiiion of the science that their remote ancestors brought or 
deiived from India. I’hcre would however be nothing incongruous in the circum- 
staiu'e of a text, apparently treating of sorcery, being embellished — or rendered more 
gruesome — by a microbe drawing. Medicine and sorcery have a strange affinity for each 
other, and are,%aImoijl invariably found united among primitive people ; indeed, if we 
are to judge Irom the accounts of Chai cot's Hypnotic ’* experiments at the Salpetriere, 
and au* not deluded by high-sounding scientific words and terms, it seems very probable 
that even among “civilized*’ nations, and in modern times the “ mcdicinc-nian,*’ with 
his knowledge of “ sorcery,” juggling, and, of course, drugs, will again be clothed in 
robe-^ of honour, differing only in style aud pattern from his ancient garb of feathers. 


Dear Sir, — You will not wonder at what I write now, in a positive 
sense, if you remember what I have written (Dec. 31st, 1891,) in a 
negative sense, concerning Mr. Claine^s oi>inion relating to the Batak 
manuscript, he brought home from Sumatra. The texts on tlie photogram 
you sent me, do not speak of living germs as the cause of disease,’’ for 
the agenda at the left end of the illustrated page, are nothing but a non- 
sensical series of magic words, and at the right end, you find the title 
of the book or the chapter that follows. The text is in Toba-Batak, 
running thus : 

Poda ni hita-pasu hata pagar pan [ dijam asu sapot raphon pagar na 
torop 1 dohot tunggal panaluwan dohot gana-gana g j opgop dohot tambar 
na torop. 

Instruction on (the manner) we acquire the blessing of the words of the 
pagar for cal | ming the ominous dog, together with the general pagar j 
and the rain^making staff, and the absconding i j mage, and the general 
medicine. 
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Both the illustrated page and the manuscript you have forwarde(i 
to me, — and that I return to you this day, — treat on the to wit, 

the mighty phylacieriufn of the Batak people’s belief. Properly speaking, 
the is a tutelar genius, but the object or the preparation he resides 

in, bears also his name. Sometimes the is founds sometimes he is 

made, and every pagnr has a spnbolit'al name. The title of the Batak 
manuscript runs thus : 

Poda ni j parmasak ni pa \ gar daro maisija Sadoli. 

Instruction for | preparing the pap;ar d,m,s» 

The book, that has lost the last part, contains now : (1) an Introduc- 
tion, (2) the Instruction nam^d in the title, and [(3) seven Instructions 
for preparing different kinds of pagars ; and there is nothing to be found 
in it about disease, or the cause of disease. The illustrations in the 
manuscript have nothing to do with the Text ; they are specimens ut 
Batak decorative art, and so are, too, the figures on the photogram. 

As far as my knowledge reaches, there is nothing that can be alleged in 
favour of ‘‘the statement that the Bataks attribute some diseases to living 
germs.’’ 

Yours faithfully, 

Leiden, Jan. iilh 1892. (}. J, Grasiuus. 


IVoU on the Toba- Batak Cadex S:(^rajanus. 

By G. J. Gr \sHris, D.LL,, 

Lector of the Sundanese language in the Leyden University, and teacher 

of the Batak language. 

About the middle of the year 1890, an intrepid French cx[>lorer, Mr, 
Jules Claine, paid a visit to the table-land of Sibraya,, in the northern part 
of Sutnatra, inhabited by the independent Karo^Bataks* From Slbraya 
the residence of the Sibrayak, or principal chief in the table-land, Mr. 
Claine brought home a very curious book, containing, besides a few magic 
figures, two drawings of considerable length. They seem to showj says 
Mr. Claine, “that the Batak physicians, two centuries ago, had anticipated 
ihe modern theory of germs and bacilUB * In the lapse of two months, the 
happy owner of the Batak manuscript, that I call Codex Sibrajanus, after 
the town where the book has been found, got the security that the Karo* 
Bataks, have since many centuries the perception of the parasitical origin if 
the epidemic plagues P i As for the argument, brought forth in behalf of 
the astonishing assertion^ given here in Mr. Clainds own terms, we hear 
nothing else than the lollowing words; “ as is demonstrated by the illustra* 
tie ns contained in a manuscript, whilh I posses sP The photogram of the 


* “ The Illu?.trated London News,’’ Sept. 12, 1891, p. 335. 

•I- “ Le Mode Illustre,” No. 1806, Nov. 7, 1S91 ; Ils ont depuis plusicrs slides la 
perception de I'ongine parasitairi^ies maladies cpidemiquts/* 
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two drawings, that has been sent to me^ throws no light on the matter in 
question, because a great deal of the text is not legible. Only since the 
Codex itself has been put into my hands, I am able to tell in plain words 
what the drawings are, and what the accompanying text says. 

In the Codex Sibrajanus^ a handbook for the daite^ that is to say, the 
3 >atak priest and physician, are given the drawings that arc carved in the 
leaden bracelet and amulet, called Siba<d^andl}t^i^^ worn as a ring on the left 
arm. On the outef side is carved the Niv^a Siiiildang bofu^ ])laccd in the 
book on the right hand beneath the star, and on tlic inner side the 
Sibagandiiv^^ accompanied by various small magic figures. 

]\lr. Claine has told us in the III it Pirated London News^ that he was 
pt'e^ented with an ancient booby containing an account of sonic flagitef but, 
whilst 1 am willing to believe that he is an upright man, I must say that 
he has been deceived by his fanc y, or by the fancy of another man. An 
acc'caint of some lilagne is not to found in liis Codex, that contains 
wuious instruc lions for the datn. belonging to wliat we call sorcery, a few 
jnecej^lh legarding diseases*, prayers and incantations. The drawings are 
the piece dc resistance of tlie book, but there is no c'onnection between 
them and tlic otiier parts of tlie text. 

Leiden, l‘'eb. ayth, 1892. (i. J, Gkashuis. 


TllK ROVAI. CKDCRAJ^HICAL SOCIETY AXD THE PAMIRS. 

Ti> the Editor of the Asiatic Qcartkrlv Rkvi faw"' 

Sir,-- “Will yed allow me to ])oint out a very wTong teaching of Geography 
w'hi(’h d^)es not seem to have been dete<Aed at the last J\imir Evenings of 
the Royal Cieographical Society? 

Ceneial Strachey look occasion to pass a sentence of unmitigated 
severity on the BanvbHunia as a region of as little use to mankind as 

a square mile of the moon or of Sirius.” He observed that “ the whole 
characteristics ” of the Pamirs are quite similar to those of the jxirts of 
Tibet wdiich he had himself seen, and to the regions of Tibet farther 
eastwards which other travellers have gone through."' 

I w’^ouid simply record herein my difference of opinion on this point. 
The I'amirs between the Trans-Alai Mountains dowm to the Hindu-Kush 
are all “ Steffesf and it is very necessary to draw a distinction between 
them and the more elevated plateaux of Little Tibet, the Taghdum 
Bash included. 1 would ask General Strachey whether he considers the 
Kok-Yar district (Kokin-Bal Valley), the Sari“Kol Pamir, the Yashil-Kul 
basin, the Victoria Lake, and the lake region of the sources of the Aksu, 
as^ '*in reality huge reservoirs of Epsom salts or Glauber salts ”? 

Mr. Littledale’s paper, his own and Mrs. Littledale's experiences^ did 
not convey the impression of barren and bleak desolation, which General 
Strache^ laboured to give. The elevation of the Pamirs averages, say 
10,000 feet; there is not a pass from one Pamir to another which is 
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impracticable. Those on the way from the Kizyl-Art to the Baroghil are 
all easy, and on every one of them the native Kirghiz pasture their flocks. 
The Baroghil district itself is the Northumberland of this region. I 
wonder whether the meeting was really impressed with the sterility of the 
country from the fact which was pointed out by General Strachey, that 
Mr. and Mrs, Littledale ‘‘ had to carry their food with them ”? 

Did the meeting, when this was pointed out, bear in mind that Mr. 
and Mrs. Littledale travelled with flocks of sheep ? Did the meeting, I 
wonder, detect the error of the statement to the effect that the party 
lost numbers of horses through want of food, dwindling as they 
perished ? 

All that General Strachey said was at perfect variance with all that has 
been written by Russians, The Pamirs, according to all accounts, are 
not altogether undesirable i^arts of the world. There is a permanent 
population of over 3,000 Kirghiz, rapidly increasing ; and in no very long 
time, I take it, General Strachey will alter his opinion in the face of facts, 
and he will be forced to admit either that he was not conversant with 
the Russian descriptions of the Bam-i-Dunia, or that he did not admit 
their accuracy. 

It was a great pity that Captain Younghusband, instead of recounting 
his experiences of last year and letting the Society know what the Pamirs 
were like as he saw them in 1891, entertained the Society with a visit to 
the more rugged parts of the Himalayan and Tibetan uplands, including 
a short run up to the 1 aghdum Bash — regions which are both beyond 
the scope of the part of the world, which, doubtless, many of the audience 
had expected to hear him dilate upon. 

I would conclude these few hasty lines with the expression of a desire 
that the Royal Geographical Society would do all that lies in its power 
to teach that Geography which is so important a feature in elementary 
education. 

If the (government will persist in remaining dark, and in j>igeon-holing 
the most ordinary accounts of travel until they are of no public value, 
why, then, should not the Society still fulfil its mission by publishing the 
accounts diligently supplied by Russian travellers? And how is it that 
I, for instance, should appear to possess so much more information con- 
cerning the Pamirs than either General Strachey or Sir M. S. D. Grant- 
Duff has displayed ? 

Yours truly, 

Rox^ert Michell. 


RUSSIAN CARTOGRAPHY. 

To the Editor of the ‘‘ Asiatic Quarterly Review*” 

^ Sir, — While studying certain phases of Central Asian exploration recently, 
I had occasion to examine with some care the old Russian map attached 
to Mr. R. Micheirs article on ‘'Russian Contributions to Central Asian 
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Cartography and Geography,” in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
October, 1891 ; and, in so doing, I have noticed an interesting fact, which 
is, I think, worth recording. 

The author of Warm Corners in Egypt tells a story of his stay among 
the Arabs, when, to amuse his hosts, he showed them an illustrated work 
on horses ; exhibiting, amongst others, a fine engraving of the celebrated 

Godolphin Arab.” One of the Sheiks, taking this picture, and holding it 
upside down, pronounced gravely: Yes ! this is a house; a very*fine 
house ! ” and the others murmured courteous assent. 

I am afraid Mr, MiclielTs Siberian Map has met with a similar mishap. 
For .some reason or other, the transcriber has entered all the names in it 
vpsidc^doivny and the English and French endorsements, also upside-down, 
apparently indicate that this fact has remained unnoticed. I can hardly 
imagine, however, that Mr. IMichell had not observed this, for North, South, 
East, and West are correctly noted on the map itself, in three languages, 
Russian, Swedish, and French, and the compass circle in the centre is also 
perfectly correct. 

'I'lirning the map the right way up, it becomes apparent that it is by no 
means descr\'ing of the strictures which Mr. Michell passed on it. Begin- 
ning from the north-west Ziewer Sapad ” on the map), we find correctly 
marked : l.ai)land, the Wliile Sea, the N, Dwina, Archangelsk, the Pctchora ; 
then, s)uth of these, Perm, the Kama and the Volga, witli Astrakhan, and 
the Tral Ri^cr; to the east, the chain of the Ural mountains is depicted 
with wonderful accuracy, curving away to the north-cast. Then comes the 
with its tributaries the Tavda, the Turn, with the town of Irbit, the 
‘Fobol, and the Irtysh ; to the cast of these, the Venesei, with its tributaries, 
tlic Lower, Middle, and Ujipcr Tunguz Rivers; the latter shown, perfectly 
correctly, as flowarg from Lake Baikal ; further to the east, the OIcnek and 
the Lena arc marked; and, with the Ixma, the map ends, totvards the 
east ; its boundary being somcwdicre about 146^ East Longitude, This line 
inteisccts the Amur River, which is also correctly marked ; and to the 
south of the Amur are the Khingan-Ola Mountains, and the Great Wall of 
China. 

Jicsides these geographical details, the following races are marked : 
I.apps, Samoyeds, Ba.shkirs, Kirghiz, Kaim>ks, Bokharans, Cherkess, and 
Chin .se ; all, except the Kalmyks, almost where they arc at the present day. 

It is evident, therefore, that this map show’s the forwardness and not the 
backwardness of Russian Cartography, in the days of Tsar Boris Godunoff. 

Is it quite logical to say that the fact that tw’o English travellers in 
f ^.entral Asia had bad maps, shows the backw’ardness of Eussian Carto- 
graj)hy? 

Mr. Michell further makes Alexander Nevski and Yaroslav undertake a 
pilgrimage to Tattary, in the cighUtnih century, whereas Alexander Nevski 
died in 1263. Of course this should be thirteenth century, but, apparently, 
Mr. Michell has not yet made the correction. 

There are other points in this paper, which one might take exception to, — 
for example, the passage where Mr. Michell blames the meagreness in 
result to Russian Cartography in the North, of the best organized expedi- 
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tions of the period,” the period in question being before and shortly after 
the Norman Conquest, when the Cartograi»hy even of other nations, more 
advanced than Russia, was also rather meagre ; — but I will not further 
trespass on your space. 

Yours faithfully, 

Charles Johnston, 

Civil Service. 

* 

To the Editor of the “ Asiatic (Jitarterly Review.” 

Sir, — You have obligingly shown me a letter from iMr. Johnston bearing 
on the introductory part of my paper on Russian Cartography,” on the 
strength of which I must Leg you to allow me to correct the error of the 
centuries. It occurs at p. ?57 in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
October, 1891, where eighteenth is obviously a misprint and should be 
thirteenth. The fault may be mine. Also Baikcf not llaikff, and on the 
same page, 353, after “r3f>7” instead of •‘adding," it should stand: 
“Mr. dV Semenof observing,” etc. ; and finally, “/o'" not “/c the Croat 
Emperor to subdue distant nations.” 

From a close reading of my text it will be obsenod tiiat *• the best 
o»'ganized expedition of the period ’"did not refer to llie m.Tr,iuding adven- 
tures to which I proceeded parenthetically to allude, “demonstrations’' 
which, as I said, “ did not extend beyond a two weeks’ march from the 
Petchora to the ‘Karncna.’ ” and which could not, therefore, have been 
fruitful of any scientific results, I may, however, have been too obscure, 
hence Mr. Johnston’s misapjirehension. The continuation of niy Carto- 
graphy will explain this. 

In referring to those expeditions, not including them under “ best 
organized,” I was more jiarticularly addressing myself to a passage m 
J’rotessor Vambery’s ji.tper, Januaiy, 1891, p. 14, Asiahc Qeaierlv 
Review, where, preceding his Finn-Ugrian descent from the AV/y tl), he 
somewhat magnifies the importance of those expeditions in order to build 
the argument that they “ could not lead to important or jiolitical and 
social changes.” Cnc of tho,se expeditions, as I pointed out, was mythical, 
whilst of the others even the Russian historian Karamzi made light. 

The map which has aroused Mr. Johnston’s curiosity is not ascribable 
to Boriis Godunof the Tsar, but to a Boyar Godunof. 'I'o comprehend 
tl’.c map Mr. Johnr ton has done quite riglit in studying it upside down ; 
but if be will turn it over again, setting the houses on their legs, he w’ill 
discover his “ rnare’s nest ” — I hope he will pardon the joke suggested by 
Ills anccdott; — and find that it is merely a facsimile reproduced from a 
Russian publication, and that it is stamped w'ith the period of Alexis 
Mikhailovitch, 1667. 

Yours truly, 

Roiiert Mich ell. 
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'J'HE ORIENT AT. CONGRESS OF STOCK HOLM- 
CHRTSTIANIA. 

{Ile/din 1889.) 

Frcfacc du Ctk. de Landp>erg en tele du premier fascicule de la 
section I. : Semitique (A.), des Actes dii Jndti^me Congrh Intenmtiortal 
des Orientalisics^ ie^ni en 1S89 d Stockholm et d Christiania F (Leide : 
K. J. Brill, 1891.) 

Tva Icntcur avee laqnclle iiroccdcla publication des Actesdu Congivs ne 
provient ni de ina part ni de la ])art des imprimeurs. T^es auteurs cux- 
mcines en out toutc la fan to. l)’abord_, tons c:cu\: qiii out fait des com- 
nuinicalions nc les ont pas remises au Secretariat, ct puis on met souvent 
un temps infmi a reviser les e])reuves. (^uclques auteurs corrigent telle- 
nicnt ou out eerit le manuscrit avec tant de negligence, qu’il a fallu 
]>resque recom[>oser Ic inemoire. Par la, non sculement on perd un temps 
prccieiix, inais les frais crimpicssiun sent considerablement augmentes. 
Pour (pic tout inarche i)ien et regulieremenl, j'ai pric M. Ic Dr. Herzsohn, 
orientaliste aussi savant que modestc, qiii depuis quePjucs annees sur- 
\Liiic les piPolicalions oncntalcs de la maison 1 !. J. Brill^ de s'occupcr 
d une fa^pai toutc jiarliculicrc de riiniavss'on des Actes. -VT. Ilerzsolin a 
('u la bonte d’acquiescer a ma demandc. Mes devoirs de fonctionnairc 
dll gouvornemenl dans un jiays cloigne me rendant la tache de secretaire 
;.ssc/ difiiCile, je n aiirais pii trouver lui collaboratcur plus intelligent, 
j>lus savant. Jo liens remercicr ici publiquement M. Herszohn de la 
]>eincqu'il scMlonne pour mcner i bonne fin tine cnterj)rise (jui se heurte a 
c}ia<|ue moincuit contre la lentcur des auteurs ou ieur insouciance, Je 
de( larc rejetcr toute la rcsi>onsabilite dc cc retard dans la publication des 
Actes sur les aiUeurs des memoirs h imprimer. l.es Secretaires des Sections 
n’ayant pas remis dc ])roces-verbaux des discussions, cette partie des 
Actes sera forcement defectueuse. Ma sante est depuis les journecs 
meniorablcs de Stockhobn et do Christiania tellement ebranlec (]uejene 
puis la satTifier encore davantage en etablissant une corrcspondance fort 
etendue a reffet de reconstiiuer ccs proces-verbaux. 

Quant au\ aua<[ucs aux<iuelles j’ai etc expose de la part dc quciques 
pensonnes inalveillanles, qui ont cu inU-rvt h amener un schisme dans 
notre camp, je les ai cornpletemcnt ignorecs, Je suis heiireiix d'avoir eu 
Poccasion de inontrer aux orientalistes cc que peut etre que I hospitalite 
scandinave lorsqu’on sc trouve en presence de cneurs-amis. Quant a nos 
CJongies ils n'ont jamais etc ct ne seront jamais qu’un rendez-vous de 
savants desireux dc vSe serrer la main. 

Cte. de Landbkrg, 

StX 7 dairc’^p(i* 7 tcyal du VJI/c. Con^rCs infcrnaiiunal des O^icnialisfes 

Chateau de Tnfzittp;\ I/aiUe^Bavihe- 
ScJ^temhrdy 1891. 

Members of the above-named Congress who may have expected that the alleged 
expenditure of 50,000/. in <;onnection with that gathering of evil memory, should at 
least have resulted in the ])ublicalion of some of the Congress transactions, are hardly 
likely to be consoled, for long anS patient waiting, by this prologue of Cte. de 
Landberg to the Jirst publication of that Congress, which has now ajjpeared.— Unus 
cx multis.’* 
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NOTES. 

The Census Returns of India, 1S91. — The population of the whole of India 
n.^certained by regular census is 287,207,046, or, adding 952,626 registered by houses or 
tribes, the grand total is 288,159,672. 

Of these IJritish India contains, censused^ 221,094,277; registered, 261,910; total, 
221,356,187, 

Native States, ccnsiised, 66,112,769 ; registered, 690,716 ; total, 66,803,485. 

The registered tracts are the Upper Burmah frontiers and British Beloochi.stan under 
British rule, and Sikkim Shan States, and the Bhil tracts of Kajputana under Native 
States. 

In the Trovinces and States enumerated both in 18S1 and i8oij the net increase is 
27,991,000, Mdiile the gross increase, including teiritory only censused last year, is 
33-555.7S4* . 

The retums according to Religions aie : — Hindoos, 207,654,407 ; MusvulmanH, 
57,365,204; Buddhists, 7,101,057; Chri.stians, 2.284,191; Sikhs, 1,007,836; Jain^, 
1,416,109; Parsecs, 89,887; Jew.s, 17,180. Fore.st tribes (animal worshippers), 
9,302,083; Atheists, Agnostics, etc., 289; Religions not retained, 68,803. Among 
the Hindoos arc included 3,401 Brahiaos and 39,948 Aryas. The Biahmos are 
chiefly in Bengal, the Aryas in the NorthAVcsi and the Punjab. The latter let urn 
themselves as Vedic or Aryans by religion, sometimes as Hindoo Aryans, while even a 
few Sikhs c escribe their sect as Aryan. 

The Imekriai. Diamond. — The following is the aiilhentu history of the Imperial 
Diamond, wdiich has ac.juired considerable celebrity from the recent Uilgation in India 
between the Nizam of Hyderalnid and Mr. Jaeoli. and the o\v!Kishif> of which has 
still to be dcci(ied by the Civil Courts at C'ah-utta. Tiie Impeiiul diamond, tlio 
propel ty of a powerful an<l wealrliy syndicate, was iutni'stcd for sale to tJie wt.H- 
know' firm of diamond merchants, Messrs. Piitar, I-everson, and Co., of I.ondon ami 
Pari'. Officially this stone is described as ‘Mhc largest and m'>st beautiful .among 
celebrated and historical diamonds.*^ This is borne out by comjiarison willi the 
Koh-i-I\''oor among the Knglish Crown jeweds, and t!ie among those t^f 

France, ’Certainly the two mOs>t celebrated and best -known cut diarnomls in the world. 
The Kok*i'Nocrj in its present state, weighs 106 carats ; tlie (the French 

name for the Pitt diamond brought back from Madras at the beginning of last 
century by the grandfather of the great Karl of Chatham), 136 caral.-» ; while the 
Imperial diamond weighs as much as 180 carats. In its rough state, the Imjieriul 
diamond weighed 457 carats. From this Idock, a poition of 45 carats was detached, 
and cut into a brilliant of 20 carats, which w'a.> sold long ago. The Temaming block 
of 412 carats w’as sent to Amstenlara about ten years ago, where, under the persr>nal 
direction of ihrec of the first lapidaries of the town, it was cut down to its prt^sent 
size of 180 carats, llie Queen of Holland, now Queen-Kegent, iaw the first facet cut. 
The whole process of cutting occupied eighteen months. The circumstance which 
gave to the stone the name of Imperial was that when it was being shown by 
rcque-t to the Queen ; the Prince of Wales, who happened to be present, on seeing 
it, exclaimed, It is an Imperial diamond ! ” and so the owners of the stone at once 
called it by that title, by which, no doubt, it will always be known. The Imperial 
diamond was prominently exhibited at the Paris Flxhibition, with special measures fisr 
its safe custody ; for the table on which it was placed, was lowered into the ground at 
night, and protected by an iron door. 

A Rem ARK AB1.E Diary. — A Japanese jouVnal describes a curious diary kept in the 
family of a well-to-do farmer in the province of Koshiii, in the centre of the main 
island. It has been kept regularly for more than 300 years. It was begun by one of 
His ancestors at the time of the downfall of the Takeda family, who had l>cen the lords 
of the prf>vince from the time of the great Japanese ruler, Yoritomo. The affairs of the 
house have been going on for the three centuries without any notable change. While 
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none of tlic successive heads of the family showed particular mental brilliancy or great 
enterprise, they all possessed average abilities and were equally assiduous in noting day 
by day in their family record even the state of the weather and other observations. The 
diary has naturally become voluminous ; seven or eight oblong boxes, tw*o feet wide by 
five Jong, and two-and-a»half in height, principally used in Japan houses for storing 
bedding, arc said to be fillc<l with them. Recently a dispute is said to have arisen 
between two families in that neighbourhood, each claiming to be the original family or 
stock, and therefore entitled to precedence over the other, wliich was said to be only a 
blanch family. These disputes, which are by no means infrequent in Japan, can only 
occur after a lapse of several generations, from tlie time when a member of a family 
separates himself from his household and founds a branch of his own ; and in the mean- 
time the family lineage becomes so involved by intermarriages, adoption, and oilier 
intrieacies, tliat it is often very difilcult to unravel. In this instance, as the parties 
concerned could come to no satisfactory undci standing, they had, as a last resort, to 
ap[)ly to Mr. llozaka, the present head of the family with the diary. It resulicd in the 
discovery in one of the early volumes of the diary, of an entry made Viy one of Mr. 
Ilo/aka’s ancestors, of a dinner he attended, given by an ancestor of one of the parties to 
the dispute, on the occasion of the kittei’s founding a branch family ; and as the entry 
was so detailed as to include even a minute account of the different drdies serve<l on the 
occasion, it left no loom for further wrangling, and the parties wcic <piite satisfied, 
I'lie diary, dating as it does from the tinier of Nobuiiaga, through those of Ilideyoslii, 
J)^cyasu, and the fourteen succeeding Tokugawa Shoguns, and also through the twenty- 
four years of the present era, is a wonderful work. 


In an'Avci to a quc>tion in the House of Commons, it was stated that the Un- 
cavenanted and Coven.'inlcd Services of India were composed as follows : — 


Rs. 50,000 a year and over 

Europeans. 

26 ... 

Eurasians. 

0 ... 

Natives. 

1 

„ 40,(XjO to 50,000 

47 ... 

0 ... 

3 

♦ » ^0,000 ,, 

40,000 

... 125 ... 

0 ... 

0 

,, 20,000 ,, 

30,000 

... 346 ... 

3 • • 

2 

,, IO,OCH3 „ 

20,000 

... 951 ... 

12 ... 

40 

„ 5,000 „ 

10,000 

... 2,078 ... 

Ill ... 

446 

1 1 2,500 ,, 

5*000 

... 1,334 ... 

545 - 

1,647 

,, 1,000 „ 

2,500 

... 2,097 ... 

i, 9^>3 

0.915 


Totals ... 

... 7,004 ... 

2,634 ... 

9.054 


It is a very strange thing that on the lOlh February, 1S92, the latest statistics re- 
garding the Indian C'ovcnantcd and UncovenanicN:! Civil Service should be dated the 
31st March, 1886, that is to say, all but six ykaks oli> ; and even a more strange 
thing, that this venerable piece of ancient history should have been received unques- 
tioned, and accepted as satisfactory. The object seems to have been the obtrusion of 
pcisonality rather than the obtaining of information. 

Replying to a very natural question by Dr. Clark, Member for Caithness, regarding 
an item of 3000/., putidown to India in the estimates for the Diplomatic and Consul.ir 
Service, Mr. Lowther gave a very strange explanation, which we commend to general 
attention. He said : ** Hitherto the Government of India has been paying 10,000/. a year 
tow’ards the expenses of the Mission to Persia, but lately {betUr /ate, evidenily, than 
never ^ they had represented to Her Majesty’s Government that the Indian Government 
were paying the (to/at) cost of the Agencies at Bushir and Meshed, which amounted 
to 6,000/. a year, and they considered (after koto many years' eon st deration taas not 
sf'eeified) that the resources of India should not be taxed to a greater extent than 
7,000/, instead of 10,000/. a year {India being very thankful for even such small mercies 
as haadng to pay Ofily two*thirds of what in justice should be wholly an Imperial charge). 
Seeing that India paid, for Agencies, etc., in Persia, as much as 23,000/. a year, it was 
(most generously 1) thought that it would be only fair (sic I/) to place these 3000/. on the 
Imperial estimate.** 

With supremely unconsicous irony, the Times, which reports the above, adds : The 
Vote was then agreed to.** Of course it was I 
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India has not been behind any colony or dependency 
of the Empire in the fulness of its sympathy with tlu^ 
Royal Family, on the death of li.R.II. the Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale. Muhammadans and Hindus 
have equally shared in this grief, and the native press has 
been fully as loyal in its sentiments as the European ; nor 
has a single discordant note marred the sad harmony. 
Among many, we note a characteristic expression of Hindu 
sympathy by Mr. Chunnilal Punnalal of Bombay, who 
accompanied his message of condolence to the Governor 
with a cheque for Rs. i,ooo, for the famine-stricken district 
of Beejapur. The dark shadow of famine indeed lii'S over 
the whole land ; for the failure of rain has bt;en all but 
general, and the crops, where not destroy(;d, arc much 
be;lovv the average. Should the next monsoon fail, a 
famine will ensue such as has not been since the terriblf. 
1833. Much-needed showers have fallen in January in N. 
N.W., W., and Central India ; in February in Bengal ; and 
in March in S. India, the Neilgcrries, and along the Malabar 
coast. Meanwhile, though there is scarcity there; still is 
food, th<; officials are everywhere commcndably alive to 
their responsibilities, and the improved communications 
enable supplies to be despatched to the hardest stricken 
districts. The fall of Exchange, never so low as now, 
helps to deepen the gloom - 

Sir D. Barbour made his annual financial statement on 
the 18th March. The accounts for 1890-91, closed w'ith a 
.surplus, larger than anticipated, of Rs. 3,688,171* owing 
principally to the state of exchange. The accounts for 
2891-92, though showing a.srtiall deficit of Rs. 80,000, 
will probably balance by the close of the financial year. 

.The railway traffic and general revenue have increased, 
but a fall in exchange, and the land revenue, and military 

Mi * 
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expeditions on the frontier, especially Manipur, has swal- 
lowed the anticipated surplus of Rs. 115,000. For the 
coming year 1892-93, with exchange at ^\d. revenue is 
estimated at Rs. 18,368,000, expenditure at Rs. 88,22 1,000, 
leaving a surplus of Rs. 147,000 : practically an equilibrium. 
Improvement is anticipated in contributions from the 
provincial Governments, in general and railway revenue, 
and in interest charges, as this is the third year that India 
borrows nothing. The opium revenue is calculated at 
Rs. 5,399,800. Council bills at 17,000,000/., and a loan 
may be needed in England by the Secretary of State, of 
1,800,000/. for certain railway debentures and advances. 
The statement, under the circumstances of scarcity and bad 
exchange, is eminently satisfactory, as almost any change 
must be for the better, and must result in a surplus. 
Sir David holds that active measures must be taken in tlu* 
matter of the currency, to prevent losses by exchange. 

NtJtwilhstanding the bail .season, the wheat export of 
India for iSoi was 1.397,466 tons; only lialf of which came 
to the United Kingdom, as Indian wheat exports to the 
Continent have rapidly increased. 

The LegisLitive Council has no measure in hand of more 
than local importance; but two Indian Hills are i>assing 
(or rather stagnating) through Parliament. One is the 
twice resurrected India Councils Bill, only partially meeting 
an acknowledged want ; a statesmanly measure, combining 
prudent concessions with a wide elasticity to meet future 
requirements, it is not. The second Bill, for enabling the 
Governor-General and other high officials to come home, 
on call or leave, does not commend itself to us, nor in fact 
to any who know India. It lowers those high officials 
in Indian eyes, can do no possible good, and may do much 
evil. In military circles it is openly called a job to aid 
the further retention of office by one whose term is up, 
and who, though an excellent man, should make way for 
others to show what Is in them. An important Indian 
debate was raised when Air. Mac Neil moved what was 
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practically a vote of censure on Indian officials regarding 
the famine. Mr. Curzon easily routed him with a shower 
of figures and details, then Sir R. Temple slew him in a 
brilliant charge, while Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, an cx- 
llnder-Secretary, buried him under a plain approval of tht'. 
action of Government. In reply to hist year’s opium 
resolution, the Indian Government has sent an exhaustive 
report : — ^The opium traffic is not increasing — it is well in 
hand — consumption on the premises is steadily being 
reduced — there are not i,ooo smoking-dens in all India, 
and only 22,000 shops for the 22,000,000 of British India, 
or I per i,ooo — at which rate London should have only 500 
public-houses. The total amount of opium used in India 
if divided by the total population, givt;s the weight of a 
sixpence among 400,000 persons. Instead of shrit;king 
periodically against the comparatively innocent opium, we 
recommend Messrs. S. Smith, Pease, and Co., to begin a 
crusade against the distilling of sj>irits in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Another important Commission has reported on 
leprosy : — It finds that the number of Indian lepers 
is much e.xaggerated, and does not exceed 100,000-- 
that leprosy is only in a very slight degret*. contagious or 
inoculable — that the risk from vaccination is inappreciable 
— and that it is proved not to be hereditary, or trace'abh; to 
a fish or salt diet. It holds it is a specific diseases, un- 
connected with any other, and while de[)recating any drastic 
measures for its extermination, they recommend the forming 
of compulsory asylums for vagrant lepers. The Hydrabad 
Chloroform Commission (after long experimenting at the 
expense of II.H. the Nizam) has reported that its careful 
use is free from danger ; for as in the excessive use of this 
powerful drug the breathing invariably ceases before the 
action of the heart fails, it clearly gives timely notice to the 
specialists who alone should deal with it. The Deccan 
Land I ndebtedness Commission is still collecting evidence : 
thus far it finds that rents are high, the ryots ignorant of 
thiiir own interests, and the money-lenders generally in 
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fault. A Conference on the frontier tribes (the Nagas, 
Lushais, Shans, and Chins), has been held by the Viceroy, 
the Governor of Bengal, the Chief Commissioners of 
Assam and Burma, and the Commander-in-Chief, to readjust 
their division between Bengal, Assam, and Burma, with a 
redistribution of the troops : the decisions have not yet 
been published. A Lushai outbreak is reported as we go 
to press. Another Conference has been hedd at Calcutta, 
uinler the presidency of General G. C. Morton, on the 
important question of Volunteers ; among the points raised 
are that voluniccriug should be cowpzilsory (! !) on all 
Government employes, and should carry privileges in the 
way of exemption from certain tax'es, etc. The Midland 
Railway \’oluntecrs have prepared and manteuvered with 
an armouretl train. A great camp of exercise for cavalry 
has been held at Aligarh, another for artillery at Muridki, 
and a third for all arms at Puna ; all three were very suc- 
cessful. The Russian General Kadolitsch, after seeing the 
first, declar'd his admiration of the Native Cavalry and said 
that a successful invasion by Russia was an impossibility. 
But Britain has a better guarantee for the safety of India 
in h(*r just and equitable rule than even in her splendid 
Indian army. An (expedition against Hunza-Nagyr has 
(ended in the capture, after a stout resistance, of the forts 
of Chalt, Nilt, and Miyan, the flight of Safdar Khan of 
Hunza, and Uzr Khan of Nagyr, and the submission of 
the wh(de district. Dr. Robertson has brought to Calcutta, 
on a personally conducted tour, some more or less volun- 
tary visitors from those localities : 8 Hunzas, 7 Nagyrs, ii 
Punialis, and 6 Kafirs : they naturally stared most at the 
great ships. 

The Russian Prin<:e Galitzin has visited India, as he 
says, expressly to prove that bona fide travellers are sure 
of a cordial welcome. Lieutenants Leontieff and Petrine 
have also come to India, from Tiflis, vid Teheran, which 
they left on the 12th November, arriving on the Indian 
frontier at Somane on the 6th January. They took many 

1 i 2 
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photographs on the way, visited the chief cities of India, 
and left from Bombay on the 21st February. M. Thomas, 
Governor- General of French India, visited Calcutta and 
was cordially received with due honours, on his way to 
Chandernagore. A similar reception was accorded at 
Bombay to General Francis Maria da Cunha, Governor- 
General of Goa, on his way to Portugal: he has resigned, 
as the local obstruction to his enlightened measures was up- 
held by the Lisbon Ministers. The salt and customs treaty 
with Goa having expired in January, owing to the Lisbon 
Government declining to renew it, the old status was re- 
sumed, and customs officers were placed along the frontiers ; 
the result will be much friction, and a decided loss to Goa. 

The “ Indian National Congress ” met at Nagpur on tin* 
28th December, under the presidency of Mr. P. Ananda 
Churlu, of Madras. Resolutions were passed that India 
needed a Representati\’e body, but details were left to be 
settled by the Government itself; that the rcs^jonsilnlity 
for the chronic state of starvation in which 50,000,000 in 
India lived lay with the Government ; — that the Govern- 
ment should conciliate public opinion by allowing (among 
other matters) all to bear arms and to become volunteers, 
by establishing Military Colleges for native gentlemen 
preparing for the army, and admitting more natives to the 
Civil Service ; — that the salt tax be reduced, and the 
judicial and executive administration be separated. 

Among general items, are the following ; — The Imperial 
diamond case is stated to be now settled out of court. The 
Countess of Dufferln Fund annual meeting reported good 
progress ; the funds were prosperous, the number of 
doctors and patients increasing, and there were 224 lady 
students. Maharaja Holkar, on the birth of a son and 
heir, remitted Rs. 70,000 to the Ryots, and distributed 
clothing to several hundred poor people, besides sending 
Rs. 6,250 for the famine relief fund, three-fourths for 
human beings and one-fourth for fodder for cattle. The 
Maharaja of Patiala has founded, in the Punjab University, 
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12 “Albert Victor Patiala” scholarships, in memory of 
U.R.H.’s late visit. Some rock-engraved edicts of Asoka 
are reported to have been discovered in Southern India, 
where none had yet been found. Sir Henry Ramsay, popu- 
larly known as the “ King of Kumaon,” has left for Europe 
after a 50 years’ residence, 40 of which were spent in 
office. The Maharajah of Travancore will be weighed in 
April against gold, which will then be given to the poor. 
General Sir J. Domer, the Madras Commander-in-Chief, is 
jjreparing a scheme for the reorganization of the Madras 
Army, on the class system. A long-felt want has been met 
by the preparation of a draft Penal Code by Nawab Mehdi 
Hassan, Home Secretary of the Nizam of Hyderabad ; it is 
based on the Indian Penal Code, the Code Napoleon, and 
the Hanafi system of Muhammadan law. It is a thorough 
work, and gives a law equally suited to Muhammadans and 
Ilin'lns. The' recent I'actory Law, injudiciously, not to say 
unjustly, thrust u[>on India, has resulted in the almost total 
exclusion of women and children under 14 years, employers 
preferring adult male labour to the vexatious interference 
of the law : much misery is the result. A small-pox 
e})ideniic has visited Bombay, and a much worse outbreak 
has occurred in Ajmere, where in one month there died over 
j ,oco adults and 3,000 children. 

Among Railways now sanctioned are: Lucknow — Jaun- 
porc,25 lakhs ; Burma Extensions, 30 lakhs ; Godra-Rutkim, 
30 lakhs ; Gauhatty-Lumding, 30 lakhs ; Bareilly-Morada- 
bad, 60 lakhs \ Assam-Behar, 124 lakhs. A railway of 30 
miles from Tarkeshwar to Mogra is being carried out en- 
tirely by natives — the first of its kind. In Katiawar (whence 
several cases of dacoity are reported) a line is projected 
from Rajkote, to Jamnagar and Dwarka. Government 
have ordered the survey of a line from Kala-ka-serai, 
via Abbottabad and the Jhelum Valley to Srinagar. 
A survey has also been ordered in the Suleymani range 
for petroleum ; afrefos of which the Assam Railway Co. 
have struck oil at a depth of 640 feet: the jet spouted 
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forty feet high, and yields looo gallons an hour, while 
there are indications of oil all about. The Gilgit telegraph 
survey was concluded before the snows came, and the line 
will be opened this summer. The gunboats P/assy and 
Assaye have left for India. A batch of Sepoys of the 17th 
N.I. caused a riot at Calcutta, but, after ill-treating the police, 
returned to duty on hearing the bugle-call to “fall in.” 

Among recent appointments we note the very 
Reverend Theodore Dalkoff, S.J., who, after serving 
25 years in India,* has been consecrated Archbishop of 
Bombay in succession to Dr. PorttT, who died two and a 
half years ago; — of Sir Charles Crossthwaite, K.C.S.I., to 
the Governor-General’s Council ; C)f Sir Denis Fitzpatrick. 
K.C.S.I., to the Lieutenant-Governorship of tlu; Punjab : 
of General Sir James Browne, R.E., K.C.S.I., Quarter- 
master-General in India, to be Governor-Generars Agent 
in Beluchistan, with which he is thoroughly convttrsant. 

As the blame for the skeleton state of f)ur Line Battalions 
in England is generally laid on the need of ktjeping the 
Battalions in India up to full strength, we invite attention to 
the last New Year’s Day Proclamation “ Parade state ” of the 
K. O. Y. L. I.’s, at Bombay : — Field Officers, 2 ; Captains, 
1 ; Subalterns, 8 ; Staff, i : total officers, 12 : N. C. O. and 
rank and file, 324 : grand total 358 ! and this at the sea.son 
of the year most favourable to European health. 

Madras is getting electric tramways, the constructors 
being Messrs. Hutchinson, of London. The British 
garrison at Gnatong, on the Sikkhim-Tibet frontier con- 
tinues for another year. China and India have agreed on 
a depot for trade at Yatung, near Rinchingong in Tibet. 
The 1 ibetan trade has risen from 3 to 7 lakhs, and that of 
Nepal to 12 lakhs. A pleasant sign of friendly confidence on 
the part of the Nepal durbar is given in the invitation to 
Lord Roberts to visit the country and inspect its troops — a 
hitherto unprecedented favour. 

In Afghanistan the Amir is said to be preparing to 
attack Umr Khan r^Jandol, who on his side is also arming 
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and strengthening himself with alliances. All else seems 
quiet. The returns for the five months ending 31st 
December give trade from India to Afghanistan at 45 
tak/is , — an adv'ance on the 39 lakhs of the preceding 
year, but not yet up to the figures for 1880: the trade 
from Afghanistan is only 2 lakhs. As the Amir does not 
recognize foreign postage-stamps, letters for Cabul have 
to be sent under cover to agents at Peshawar, who affix 
the Amir’s stamps or otherwise see to their despatch. 

Burma continues to progress steadily. In the 5 years 
since its occupation, its revenue has increased from 25S 
to 3S5 lakhs, a rise of 127 lakhs, while the expenditure 
has increased only 33 lakhs ; the surplus last year was 
lakhs. If we take Upper Burma alone, for 1S89-90 
w(‘ ha\'e 103 lakhs, and exports 192 lakhs-, and in 1890-91, 
112 lakhs, with exports to 184 lakhs. The total trade has 
risen from 486 lakhs in 1866-67 to 2,246 lakhs in 1890-91. 
The increase over 1890 is 6'72 percent, in imports, and 
2 1 '67 jK-r cent, in export.s. Large quantities of rice go to 
Lurope, America, and Japan — the la.st took 65,388 tons. 
The trans-frontier trade;, too, has increased from 81 to 
III lakhs. Upper Burma still has a deficit, though less 
by 16 lakhs than last year’s ; but taken with Lower Burma, 
there is a clear surplus. The census gives a population for 
Upper Burma of 3,000,000, for Lower Burma of 4,750,000, 
for the Shans 376,000; — Total 8,126,000 inhabitants. 

The. police have been reorganized. The military police 
already reduced by 3,000, will be further reduced by 
3,000 more, leaving two battalions (one of Karens). 
Railways arc being pushed on, partly as relief works ; 
irrigation is being extended ; and the Department of 
Public Works has shown its activity, among other things, by- 
completing 542 miles of new roads, and 400 miles of 
telegraph, of which one has been taken from Bhamo to 
Nampoung, only 65 miles from the Chinese station of 
Momein. A Judicial Commissioner has been appointed, 
and the judicial system org lized. Crime has decreased 
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by 12 per cent.; dacoity cases from 1,311 to 311. The 
system of public instruction, largely founded on indigenous 
monastic schools, is being extended to Upper Burma, 
which has 2,940 schools with 43,960 pupils. Several bands 
of dacoits have been dispersed, and their chiefs caught ; 
one of whom, calling himself the Minlaung Prince, organ- 
ized a revolt in Akyab jail, which was not quelled till 7 
prisoners had been shot down : he, with 5 ringleaders, has 
been sentenced to death, and others to penal servitude for life. 

During the quarter, several columns have opened out 
the country in various directions. One traversed the Chin 
Hills from Bhamo right up to Manipur and back again, 
without any fighting or opposition, and opened out some 
rough but practicable roads. The chief post established 
in the Chin Hills, is at Tallam in the 'Kashon country. 
Another marched from Haka to the Klang Klang country. 
A third, under Major Yule, went up the Irawaddy intt> 
the Kacheyn territory and occupied a post at Sadone. 
One part of Major Yule’s column took Saga and captured 
the Tswabwa, then proceeding to the junction of the; 
Knaika and Nakha rivers, established itself at Sagom^ 
while Major Yule himself pushed on towards the Chinese 
frontier. Meanwhile, the post was attacked by large 
bodies of Kacheyns, (alleged to be urged on and led by 
Chinese), who blockaded the place and cut off a convoy 
escorted by ten Sepoys who vrere slain. The North-East 
column, under Captain Davies, came to the rescue ; and 
Major Yule himself, returning from his expedition, joined 
in dispersing the Kacheyns, not without hard fighting on 
several points. Sadone is to be permanently occupied by 
250 men, with two posts of communication above the 
third defile, at Myitkyina and Womlechong. 

In Siam on the loth March the king cut the first sod of 
the Bankok-Korat Railway, yrhich is being constructed by 
an English firm. Prince Damrong, after visiting Europe, 
.has spent much time in India, making himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the administration of the country, and in 
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Burma particularly with the educational system. On his 
return home, he intends to introduce many reforms, which 
cannot but result in great good for the country. 

The Stkaits Settlements have had a little rising of 
their own. Orang Kya, a native chief of Pahang, rebelled 
against the Sultan, but was defeated and. obliged to fly to 
the jungles, but he retook Luboktua and beat the Sultan’s 
troops. With the Pahang Resident at Singapore en route 
to England, the Perak Resident in England, and the 
.Silangor Residency vacant, there is no one to direct 
operations : a good comment on the Indian Officers’ Bill 
now in Parliament. 'I'hc Singapore Press say the rebel had 
real grievances, and ask for a commission of inquiry. A 
Bill has been ]>assecl forbidding Sunday work on shipping. 

In the Dutch Indies the Achcens maintain a de.sultory 
warfare, and reinforcements, both naval and military, 
have l.M;cn sent ; the former being volunteers from various 
nations, jiaid by the Government. Col. Deykerhoff has 
succeeded Col. Pompe as Governor-General. 

Sir W. MacGregor, administrator of New GuiNE.t, re- 
ports that trade is steadily but slowly increasing, that 
natives are gradually being converted by both Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries, and that the climate is in general 
unsuited for European colonization. The Germans are 
said to contemplate abandoning the colony they have there. 

J.\PAN. — Earthquake shocks still continue to be felt, 
though with diminishing violence. The damages done 
have been compensated from Government funds, old and 
new. The first Japanese House of Representatives has 
been dissolved by the Mikado, at the prayer of the Ministry, 
in consequence of the organized obstruction to business by 
the various parties which make up the Opposition. Their 
jirincipal points were reductions all round in expenditure, 
and the revision of all treaties, which they wish to be made 
on the principle of the acknowledged equality of Japan and 
all foreign countries. The general elections thus held in 
February caused much excitement and led unfortunately to 
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rioting at Sagu, Tossa, Tokio, etc., and to much violent 
language on both sides. As many as 20 killed and 140 
wounded are reported from various places. The elec- 
tions are said to have given the Government party, before 
in a minority, a majority of 30. The two parties may l:>e 
brieflv noted as the Bureaucratic and the Real Parliament- 
ary ; the one wishing to govern after the present German, 
and the other on the actual English models.. The Upper 
House, being elected for seven years, is not affectctl by 
the dissolution. Counts Gkuma and Igataki are the chiefs 
of the -Opposition. Japan has taken possession, without 
resistance, of the Volcano Isles, lying near the Carolinas. 

From China there is little of importance, thougli several 
missionaries have written more or less (jf their hardshii)s 
durine the late risins: and abused the Chinese GovernnK-nt, 
perhai)s unjustly. The rising has been subdued and its 
leaders captured and beheaded ; damages incurred Jiave bet.-n 
com{iensated with fines raised from the sinning hjcalities ; 
all Hunan soldiers have been disbanded and replaced by 
Cantonese ; the owners and printers of the offensive placards 
have been imprisoned, and their blocks destroyed. What 
more ? The Emperor is learning English ! The past 
year has been an exceptionally good one for triide all 
round; and England still stands first. In I1S90, thixo 
quarters of all the China trade was in English hands. It 
amounted to ^15,000,000 with the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding what passed through Hong Kong. There is an 
increasing demand for English goods ; and at Shanghai the 
German trade figures arc falling. Of the vessels cleared, 
16,897 20,530 bore the English flag — Germany, 

which is making great efforts in the China trade, coming 
next with 2,140 vessels. There are 327 British firms, with 
3,300 British subjects, out of 8,000 foreigners all told. 
Germany has 80 firms and 140 residents ; America 32 
firms ; and France 19 firms, with 590 residents. 

There have been serious riots in Persia caused by 
popular opposition to Ae tobacco monopoly granted by the 
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Shah to a European Company. The Mullahs forbade 
smoking ; and though the legality of the prohibition was 
not unquestioned, they roused so much feeling that the 
Shah revoked the monopoly, and offered compensation to 
the Company. Quiet again prevails. 

At Tiflis a bridge gave way beneath an Armenian pro- 
cession going to bless the river waters, and many were 
killed. As the bridge had been built by a priest-architect, 
the Armenians created a disturbance round the house of 
their Bishop, who was saved by the Muhammedans from 
further molestation. The rising in Yemen still continues. 
'J'he Turkish forces are not strong (Miough to take the 
ortensivt;, but more are to be sent. 

CvPKir.s is suffering from inlluenza and a severe drought. 
Sir Walter Sendall, K.C.M.G., Governor of Barbados, 
succeeds Sir Henry Bulwer, G.C.INI.G., as High Com- 
missioner. A meeting of merchant shippers and ship- 
owners at Newcastle has jjut forward a proposal .for a 
second Suez canal, to bring down by competition the prt;- 
sent heavy dues, and to avoid the dangers of a stoj)page froju 
the carrying of petroleum in bulk through the present 
Canal. The trade of ..Vden showed a total fall of 291 lakhs. 
31 t)f which were with Red Sea ports. 

Egvpt has had to mourn the death of the Khedive Tewfik 
Pasha, who, if not a great ruler, had at least the good 
sense to know what w'as for his own and his country’s 
good. His firm co-operation wdth the British occupation 
had produced the best of results. Fortunately the Sultan 
acted energetically in at once confirming Tewfik’s son 
Abbas Hilmi Pasha, who is fully of age according to 
Muhammadan law. He was completing his education 
in Austria, when his father’s death called him to the 
throne; he was installed with great pomp and military 
display. The situation in Egypt has undergone no 
change, as he is acting on the same lines as his late father. 
The Sultan is anxious that the young Khedive should 
visit Constantinople, as all his predecessors have done, 
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except his father. The Firman of investiture has been 
drawn up : it is worded like its predecessors, but Egypt is 
called a Province* not a Principality. A fee of 6000/. 
only, instead of the former 20 or 12,000/., has been claimed 
by the Porte for the expenses cf this mission, which how- 
ever has not yet started. 

The financial statement by Mr. E. Palmer shows 
progress. The total revenue was 10,900,000/., an increase 
of 400,000/. on 1S90 and of 900,000/. on 1889. both good 
years. The expenditure is 9,800,000/., leaving a surplus 
of 1,100,000/. Taxes were remitted to the amount of 
800,000/., of which 100,000/. were from a reduction of 40 
per cent, on salt. The tax on tobacco has been raised : in 
1887 it yielded 340,000/., in 1891 850,000/. The Customs 
for 1891 gave 1,679,000/. ; on imports 667,000/., on exports 
125,000/., on tobacco 850,000/., and 37,000/. on other 
items. The total returned trade is put at 23,000,000/. 
There is a reserv^c of 2,900,000/. Of last year’s surplus 
the Government will appro])riate 300,000/. and 800,000/. 
go to the Caisse de la dette publique, which now holds 
nearly the 2,000,000/. that must accumulate before any 
sum can be utilized, ow’ing to the refusal of France 
to allow its use even for reducing taxation. The improved 
condition of the fcllahin is shown by the increasing 
imports, especially of cutlery and Manchester cottons. As 
an instance of progress, ii,coo bales of cotton w^cre sent 
to America, against 4,000 in 1890. 

M. Grebaut has left the directorship of the Department 
of Antiquities and is succeeded by M, de Morgan, said by 
one party to be a great Orientalist and by another to be simply 
and solely a mining engineer. This department has given 
much cause for just complaints, and in the interests of 
Egyptology w'e tiiist it will- no longer be allowed to play 
the dog in the manger, and that its late political bias will 
be jHit down by the strong hand of the Government. The 
Council of Ministers has given i,<x)o/. td> preserve a 
Nubian temple: th^rock above the facade, which had 
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fissured, has been bound with chains and is being piece- 
meal removed by sappers from the army. Mr. Petrie and 
other explorers have made several interesting discoveries. 
In connection with the subject, we note that the annual 
meeting of the Egyptian Exploration Fund announces a 
jirosperous financial stale, the donations from America 
being particularly good. Fhe work is said to be divided 
into surveying, exploring and publication. Last season, 
M. Naville explored the temple of the Egyptian Hercules 
(already surveyed the previous year) ; among the finds 
were six columns, 17 ft. high with palm capitals (one of 
which is in the British Museum) halving the names of 
Ramescs II. and his son Mcnephthah, a colossal statue 
and a bust of Ramescs, a couchant lion, and numerous 
smaller objects : these have been distributed to different 
museums. 'I'lic rock temples of Beni-Hassan have been 
surveyed, their inscriptions copied, and their best pictures 
reproduced by Messrs. Newberry, P'raser and Blackton. 
The results are to be published this year in two volumes. 

A railway is jirojected to Luxor via Assiout, and may 
be extended to Wadi Haifa. A commission, of English, 
French, and German engineers has rejected the various 
schemes submitted for the drainage of Cairo, and decided 
for a new one by gravitation. 

The Daira Sanieh accounts, which in 1SS6 had a deficit 
of 268,000/, shows a surplus in 1891 of 37,000/., to be used 
for the reduction of the Daira Loan. It is due to better 
supervision and cultivation. 

The annual report on Tunis states that the number of 
P'rench residents has increased from 3,000 to 10,000, of 
whom 2,000 are children born in the country. The exports 
to France are given at 34,000,000 frs., and the imports 
20,000,000 frs. Of wine 1 1,000 hectolitres were exported 
against 1,900 last year. Vine-growing is steadily increas- 
ing ; and several new railways are in hand. In Morocco, 
what seemed a very threatening rebellion of the Kabyles 
aided by the mountaineers of Angera, caused by the 
excessive “ squeezing ” of the Pasha Governor, was luckily 
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appeased, after the rebels had appeared before Tangiers 
itself, by the simple expedient of replacing the extortionate 
Pasha by another — ^and let us hope a better — one. Swarms 
of locusts have ravaged various districts ; and small-pox has 
swept as an epidemic over the city of Morocco. 

On the West African Coast, Captain Binger on the 
French side, and Captain Lamb, R.E., are engaged on the 
delimitation of Ashanti. A small naval party had a brush 
with a refractory chief near Bathurst, to reduce him to 
reason. Operations arc believed to be impending 
against' the Jebus, a tribe lying between the coast and 
the industrious tribe of the Yorubas. Mr. G. T. 
Carter, C.M.G., held a conference (under an ultimatum), 
with the delegates of the Jebu chief, and it was agreed 
that the Jebus should keep the roads open for traffic 
through this territory, in consideration of 500/. a year. 
They have broken that agreement, and Government are 
aAvaiting advices from Mr. Carter, which will probably leail 
to a punitive expedition. In the German Cameroons 
there is a fall in trade, exports being 1,185,608 marks, a 
decrea.se of 383,636 marks; imports 1,104,236 marks, a 
decrease of 128,975 marks. The list of imports deserves 
attention ; it begins with rum, gin, wine, beer, rifles, gun- 
powder, cartridges, etc. M. Dybowski found the remnants 
of M. Crampel’s expedition and executed one of the 
murderers. The destruction of that expedition leaves in 
the hands of the ' natives 80 Gras rifles and 30,000 car- 
tridges, besides large quantities of gunpowder, caps, and 
muzzle-loaders. Further in the interior we learn that M. de 
Brazza does not go on to Lake Chad, but stops near 
the junction of the Sikpko and Sangha rivers to extend 
French influence in those valleys. The French Soudan 
expedition » unde; Captsuii Humbert, consisting of about 
150 Europeans and 1,000* natives, has beaten Samory 
and expelled him, after some vi^ hard fighting. Sir 
Francis Fleming,. K.C*M.G., Colonial Sceretai^ of Hong- 
Kong, becomes, (jkiyettStidir of Sterm l.,eone. 

A great fire at C Town (Cafe Coix>ky) has^ among 
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other damages, burnt down the archives of the Department 
of Native Aftairs, an*irretrievable loss. The telegraph has 
been completed up to Fort Salisbury, a distance of 1,646 
miles. The railway between Cape Town and Johannes- 
burg has been successively extended to Kroonstadt and 
the Vaal river, and will soon reach Viljoen’s Drift, 35 
miles from Johannesburg. The export of gold for 1S91 
from Cape Colony is given at 322,000?. The draft for 
Natal Representative Government still hangs fire. Lord 
Knutsford insists on a .second chamber, or on Native affairs 
being left to Imperial management; and the question is 
still undecided. Meanwhile, some members of the local 
press ^oldly challenge the fitness of the colony for im- 
mediate self-government. 

East Coast. — The Anglo- Portuguese delimitation com- 
mission will soon be at work on the Pungwe ; Major J. J. 
Leverson, R.E., Captain C, S. N. Grant, R,E., and F. E. 
Lawrence with Dr. H. Rayner and 5 non-commissioned 
officers of the Royal Engineers left England on the 19th 
March. In Vituland, a number of the natives having de- 
clared themselves independent, were convinced of their mis- 
take by the argument of rifles, forcibly put before them by 
Mr. Rodgers of the British East Africa Co. A sad reverse 
is reported from S. N yassaland, where, in punishing slavers, 
Captain Maeguire, after burning two dhows, was drowned 
with three others, and his steamer having run aground was 
.attacked by the Malcajiras. It was got off, with the loss of 
nine Swahilis and Sikhs, and Dr. Boyer and Mr. McEwan 
killed, and Kleiner Urquhart, and nine others wounded. 
The post has been reinforced. There has been a serious 
explpsion of gunpowder in Portugu^e territory, important 
only as showing the nefarious trafiSc which supplies slavers 
with the means of oppression. The Portuguese have also had 
two revolts in Moza to deal with, which are not yet subdued. 

The JWadigo rising against the Germans, said to be 
caused by *^d«rs on the coast as a prmest against a new 
tax, is yet unsubdued.HjioUg^ they have been defeated with 
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great loss. The Emperor has given, through the Foreign 
Office, a sum of ioo,cnoo marks for £he relatives of, those 
who w’ere slain by the Wadigos in December. While Baron 
von Soden’s administration is lauded by some to the skies, 
others represent it as lacking vigour and trusting to mex- 
perienced young men ; but he has at least established a 
monthly post into the interior. Through (jierman territory 
mudi gunpowder is imported and sold t(3 the Arabs. 

Zanzibar was solemnly dtxlared a free port on the 
ist Februar)', spirits and ammunition being excepted. 
The first East African newspaper was j>roduced the same 
day by Messrs. Forvvood Brothers. Parliament has, by 
a large majority, sanctioned 20,000/. lor the survey oi 
the Mombassa Railway, already begun last quarter. 
Various German exploring expeditions are announcetl. 
Dr. Baumann, an Austrian, goes from 'I'anga to explore 
Kilima Njaro, and Masaland to the Victoria Nyanza ; he 
expects to return in 18 months. A reported discover)' of 
immense quantities of salt[>ctre. nitre, etc., proves to be a 
much exaggerated version of Merr Ehlcr's previous dis- 
coveries. The Germans have decided on making a cart road 
to Kilima, at an expense of 4,000/., and to establish a dock on 
the lake at an expense of co.oco/. A ccaillict is reported to 
be impending between Ca])tain Lugard and Emin Pasha; but 
reports of the latter's doings arc by no means trustworthy. 

Father Ohrwalder, who escaped from thk Soudan with 
2 nuns after 7 years' imprisonment, says that war, famine, 
and disease have destroyed three-fifths of the population ; 
but now provisions are plentiful and water abundant in 
the wells. There were in Omdurnian 75 Europeans, 500 
Copts, and 1500 Egyptian Muhammadans, among them 
being some of the Austrian Mission, Slatin and Neufield, 
Georghi Bey’s daughter Victoria, P. Moratori, a son, of 
Marno, 22 Greeks (3 women), 10 Syrians (2 nyoicnen), 
1 T Jews (3 women). The children were ahemt twenty ; 


‘among them was the daughter of Luptoa thirteen 

years old, living Hvjth her Arab mcMther, now married to 
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J ^l*f^h CojninissiqneilSilar 
I-.onclon, is to ccuifi r with Mr. 1 Lirx'cy’, ri ni<s^||iBr 
-Executive ( ouncil of Newfoundliiud, now in 
wi^- a view to an agreement, if poss!l)!e. A gentlea^ 
sele^ed by the hnperia] Govenimcnt will assist tlunn. '-5. 
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condemn such folly. The Supntme Court 
g%l» judgment in the case of the .sealer VV. P. Sayw^, 
to effect that the, application tor a w'rit lof prohibiil^i 
against the Alaska Court must be refused. The decf^^ii 
'staM that the owner of the tcssel could have que.stioH^d 
tl>e Jjuri.sdiction of that Court to try the case; hut asAltp 
did . not. the. Supn-me Court could not now, on 
grbl^ of the jirivale rights of owners involved, 
a Writ of prohihiiion to determine whether or nots^lK' 
Aia^a Court had ’he juri.sdiction clearly asserted 
face of-tKc proccc’dings. ■ . 
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RK\ n:\VS AND NOTICES. 
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■■■^^ofessov' wtnk i-. diat t.»f a thoroii^^i inaslci, at 

1> with r.yvpL and A^.^yn u In c:uh oiise he lakes one 
^ry, yn<l work.s into it, amUi <on‘-uminale art, ail the 

ual life, Avhit.il iiis deep slud\ and tln^ruiiyli ;ns|uaintancC‘4jSfe.^*s 
^Cts hrin^ ivadily and easily to lu'x l^aiids, a- he 
9Utthe form of a novel, lie j'lOUtKvs m the reader the 
^j^tsstrclass historical novel < an pioduce; the imagination^ 
for itself a thorough reronst ruction of a fafa^ 
away. Wc thus rcaliito Ijjfe 
a.blc by the 
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two essays contributed, by the erudite and painstaking Kegius Professor 
of History, Oxfotrd, on various subjects, to difiereht Revi^s, Some as long 
ago as 1868, others only last year* If not all strictly speaking historical, 
they are all historically treated in the Professor s well-known, remarkable 
and admirable form, and are sure to meet the attention they, deserve. 
Since this short notice was written, \vc have to lament the death of the 
gifted author, whose sound judgment, wide leading, deep erudition, clear 
penetration, and quickness in grarq^ing salient and distinctive points amid 
a mass of details, placed him in the fiont rank of our historians* V* 
2 'u Flight l>iU's, A noi^ei by E, Forrest (London : Smith, Elder & 
Co.), would have been readable enough had the author not drawn the 
eight days to an intciminablc lenglin Like most modern novel Writers 
he has the great fault of being too prolix. I'he plot of the story is laid 
iti Kha^/irabnd and centres chiefly round five Engdish girls, their respec- 
tive adijiiier^ and sad ailventnres and destinies, during the eight 'days^ 
mutiny there. 'The aiUiaOr l^\^^t have lived in In iia, for he describes 
Indian hie \^ell, and with a certain sense of humour as if he W’as 

laughing in hi^^ sleeve all tlie lime over some of the characters he no 
doubt hastakem real life. However, as already said, be is apt to be 

Avearisomc by going nuu h into details abr,ut mere Irides. The hovlI 
wgll <jou]>ile'ss be much ap[)re( iated by )oung people, especially by girls 
Nvho will piobably go into raptures over ihe chapter “Under the Mooiv 
light," whore Leatiica; one of the hcioines, is thus described: *LShc 

stands then* with tiie now vivid moonlight falling fidl on her golden haii*, 
<)n her (a ncw-coine<l phrase) beautiful face, on her down- 

ward flowing .'^nnvvy lobes htr stately bc'aiitiful figure^ verily she looks like 
a rcMestial being— hke a daughter c/f the gods/^ 

I'hemixtuicof sentiineaitality with the Uagico-comic and heroic, is soinc- 
limes highly amusing. Still there are many ])assager> of real and exquisite 
ixrthos scatteuil through the nt>ve], and scnnc of tlu' characters are w-eli 
drawn ; for insiancv, (Japtaiu J.cnnox, and tlie Begum in ail her fiendish 
wickedness and beauty. \Vc would advise the auihor in fuliire not 10 
let his pen run avvay with liirn, but to use some little repression in Ins 
styde and feelings, and condense his next jirodnction. E. J. A, 

22. Mhsumancs i/i Chuui. By Alexandi h Mu’fiiK, Tientsin. (London : 
E, Stanford.) We had occasion to refer to this really important work in 
our last issue in connection with IVir. Michies article in that number on 
India and C'hinad' U'hc author, though modestly claiming only to.>t5hed 
a little light on the subject, well succeeds in dispelling the mist that 
hangs round one of the most important questions of the day, whose full 
significance and bearing is thoroughly appreciated by statesmen and mer- 
chants. Indeed, the use of missionaries as an unrivalled disintegtating 
foree?^ is 'Wfoll itscognized ; and^F^^*^ shall blame the missionaries, these arch- 
converte^;, these true alchemists, these possessors of the philosopher’s 
stone? ■ is magfmm opus^ on which the teacliing of hundred 

sects convetig^^ 3 ^ ? Is it nought to take the base metal — the 

outward and riches, etcv— /mm the heathen, and to 

convert this dross for his benefit in^o blessing everlasting? Never %vas 
KE^Y SERIES, VOL. HI. L 1 
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transmutation more thorough ; out of the material and transient has spning 
the spiritual and enduring. Oh, Convert ! Not a stain sullies thy soul 
that, by this simple process has been saved ; follow the teaching of these 
masters of wisdom, and the clutches of mammon close — ^not on thee, who 
art liberated, but — on thy teacher, who, a willing sacrifice, has offered 
himself up for thee ! Refuse not the inestimable boon 1 

But Mr. Michie is careful not to take a one-sided view ; he is as impar- 
tial to the Chinese as to the missionaries. A great distinction must also 
be drawn between the different ingredients that go to make up this 
explosive and corrosive compound, known as the missionary body. On 
the one hand, there arc men of great learning, large views, discrimination, 
and tolerance ; on the other, there are a strange jumble of half-witted 
enthusiasts and keen-witted hypocrites, whose arrogance towards native 
officials, obstinacy and intolerance tow^ards everything outside their narrow 
horiison is well described by Mr. Michie, and may liave formed the cause of 
many a so-called outrage. 

The latter class are a remarkable people altogether ; they are as a rule 
attached to the China Inland Mission/' Every n^ember has a differcnl 
and yet the only true doctrine ; the good in the beniglucd heatlu n around 
them is regarded as a trick of Satan ; they claim for themseU'cs the utmost 
tolerance, yet are ever engaged in vilifying and umlermining the ethics, 
customs, and religion of their neighbours ; they persist in forirdng intperia 
in imperio^ with themselves as and their converts as bulwarks ; the 

Chinese authorities are defied; .^^p plans arc laid for getting j.>ork mixed 
secretly with the food of aM^^mmedan, or meat with that of a vegetarian 
— vegetarianism, as Mr. Micme informs us, is rather common in China— 
yet these strange people shirk the consequences of their deeds and do not 
eagerly embrace w^eli-deserved martyrdom, hut call on all the powers in 
heaven and Europe to revenge their wrongs upon their foes ! Space forbids 
the mention of other unpleasant traits — so ^Wy exposed by Mr. Michie — in 
the character of these self-constituted a]^i^^|a^rovidence, but not even 
the most superficial observer would f aMS ip^ice the remarkable fact of 
their perfect familiarity *with the purfjos^^f the Almighty, and their child- 
like and touching confidence in the righteousness of their cause and their 
own pei«onal infallibility. Roman Catholic missionaries, in 'China as 
elsewhere, stand out conspicuously, in their unostentatious procedure, not 
only from this vulgar herd, but from other missionary societies as well. 

Much importance attaches to Mr. Michie’s plan of a modus vkmtdi ; so 
much the more, as we believe that the truly enlightened and intelligent 
leaders of the missionaries — like the learned Dr. Edkins and other$ — are 
inclined to agree wdth it. The main feature would be to place the 
Christian religion practically^ and not only theoretically — ^as it already is 
the footing of a State religion, and, guarded by suitable agree- 
rSits, under the protection of the Chinese Government, 
quickly curb all unruly element on the side of Christiana and non- 
Christians. it must not be forgotten that in this inatfer the generally 
sluggish Government of Cbiha Ims itself, on one Occasion, taken the initia- 
tive in preparing p >posals ; but this did not suit the States whose desire is 
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to push their own interests only : in this respect France is the chief offender, 
for it extends quite an undesired protection to the very people — the French 
missionaries — who, by its laws, are exiled from their native country. 

A conviction is growing up, we arc glad to say, that the command “ tic 
doede"'* is not intended to be supported by men-of war, and it is whispered 
that the greatest obstacle to the spread of Christianity are the missionaries 
thcinsclvcs. H. 

23. dlic Chinese; iheir prc^efii and fuiure : medical^ ptuilical and social, 
]}y RoLU'an' Coltman, Jm, M.l). The author, with an enthusiasm that does 
him credit, resolved ui)OU seeing the land of those mysterious, incorn- 
j>rehcnsible C'hinese, whom he constantly encountered in America. As 
liie outcome of tliis wi^h, we discover him — on turning over a few pages 
— installed as surgeon and consulting pliysician of one of the innumer- 
able missionary societies. 'J'lic book is decidedly interesting, though 
it seems curious that the author does not try to be a little more receptive 
instead of redvre, "We do not think it so very clever to “ crow ’’ over 
Chinese literati, by exposing their ignorance of the precise distance 
of the sun from the eaith, tiie diameter of the moon, etc., etc. ; and 
j)Utling them to shame by remarking that ten-year-old American 
boys know ‘‘ useful little facts like tliesed^ Nut everyone has the good 
forluue to I.)e bom a free ^ati/ca of a free rejaiblic, wlmre each indi- 
Mdual c an do what lie likes, provided, of course, some other stronger 
individual, or one who is a better marksman, allous him. 71ic chapters 
devoted to the medical experiences of llie author^ are jiroliably the rno^t 
valuable ; vegetal iaiis will be jilcased to learn that the cures amongst a 
jiopulation living mainly on vegetables, aie more rajiid and thorough, 
than amongst those feeding on the flesh of animals. It surprises us that 
the author should not nave taken the trouble to subject the native systems 
of medicine to a thonnigh and candid examination. Speaking of the 

social evil/' which appears to have spread nearly as much in China as 
in the West, the author i] notes a method invented, and actually put into 
execution by Judge \’uan of (>hinanfoo, who effected both purification of 
the^dLstrict and individual reform by a very singular expedient. Western 
judges have assumed the grey locks of age and wisdom, but they have not 
as yet thought of laying pretence to such originality. il. 

24. Aralm ei Kabyks, Par Le Vte. De Caix de Saint Aymour. (Paris : 
Paul Ollendorff.) 'Phe learned author sets himself the task of disabusing 
his countrymen of all the fanciful notions regarding Algeria, that in 
ITaiicc appear to take the place of real knowledge on the subject. We 
thoroughly agree with the author that there is absolutely no meaning 
in the term ‘‘rindigenc,” or our own ‘‘native,'^ and that it is absurd to 
class a number of totally distinct races under that one very vague 
term. As regards the author^s contention that the only hope for better- 
ing the Qondition of non-Europeans, and vanquished ices, is the spread 
of Christianity, a task which should not be left to private enterprise only, 
but be aided by the Government, it is much open to dispute ; nor is the 
example of Europe, and France, to which the author points in particular, 
so very convincing, for, in the first place European civilization, whether 
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good or bad, has absolutely no connection with Christianity, and secondiy, 
we are not aware that France is, in any sense, such a stronghold of the 
Faith as is implied. Vicomte dc Saint Aymour's colonization plan is 
certainly very interesting, especially in the chapter treating of the Berber 
mountaineers as colonizers ; the author is nothing, if not thorough, and 
there is no doubt that his plan would, if put into execution, stamp out 
in a short time all the religious and race characteristics of the people 
subjected to its effects, and make them first-rate French caricatures. 
The book is admirably written, and well worth perusal, M. 

55 . Grammatik^ Vocabularimn u>id Sprarhproben dcr Sprarhe JiTtirrav 
Island. Von Dr. A. Gkaf v. ScHULKNi^URCr. (T.eipzig: Wilhelm 
Friedrich.) The author deserves praise for having undertaken what 
Avould surely seem, at first sight, an uninteresting and thankless task. 
The culture of that happy island is little removed from zero ; intelligence 
has apparently not sufficed to evolve a s)'stem of numeration beyond the 
number three is already a very vague term ; numbers beyond three are 
produced by combinationb of two, and two-and-three. I'he missionarit‘s 
have it seems had pity on the unfortunate peo]>]e, and have now 
supplied them with a kind of ‘‘ pigeon Knglish for their numbers : they 
have also given them words for prophet and wine, etc. Two of the 
shorter gospels have been translated, and by tiie kindness of Dr. R. .Nb 
Cust — the great authority on all languages of wliich no one else knows 
anything — our author has utilized them in his book, wdiich is elaborated 
tvith characteristic German scholarship and thoroughness. IVL 

26. Die Jabini-SpraJie der linsc/ihateHrr Gi'::^end. liy Dr. O. ScTfELU»N<.. 
(Leipzig : Wilhelm Friedrich.) This liook, like the preceding one, forms 
a contribution to ISfessrs. \V. Friedrich’s valuable scries on comparative 
linguistics. The Yabim language is a little more interesting than that 
of Murray Island, as it is altogether a more developed vehicle for the 
expression of thought. Inhere are numerals in this language, and they 
go by The author has also discovered that there is accentuation, 

but its rules seem as yet to elude him. 

We must congratulate the author on his acute sense of hearing > to 
show instances of onomatopoetic possibilities in the language, to 

fly (of a bird); taliti,” to run; “ ssebt^ng sstibeng/’ quick; and other 
similar examples are quoted : to us these instances seem by no means so 
very striking as to deserve being picked out. On the whole, the book 
reflects credit on author and publisher alike, and for those who must study 
this ^interesting language, it is surely of extreme value. M. 

2 7 , Schiiemann's JPxcavations ; an archwloj^ical and historical study. By 
Dr. C. ScHUCHHAROT. (London : Macmillan ^ Co.) The book before us 
Is the English edition prepared and translated in a most commendable 
manner by Eug«Jnie Sellers. Dr. Schuchhardt’s work derives a "special, 
though melancholy, intere.st from the circumstance that now the great 
’kathfinder of Trojan antiquity is no more; no fresh discoveries, no brilliant 
leories, no learned works will issue from that source; the enthusiast 
Merchant, the famous Heinrich Schliemann is dead. 

Dr. Schuchhardfs book is, indeed, a magnum ojpus^ for from the vast 
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quantity of mostly ill-arranged and not readily accessible material of 
Schliemann's researches a handy and most carefully elaborated 8vo. volume 
of—in the English. edition— not more than 340 odd pages (without the 
introduction and the very numerous and excellent illustrations, scale- 
drawings, maps, etc.) is placed at our disposal. A very noticeable feature is 
the learned introduction by Dr. W. Leaf, which in itself fonns the best review 
.of Dr. Schiichhardt’s, and also generally, Schlicmann\s labours. M. 

28. Le Droit Coutumicr des Khevsonrs, Par Victor Dingelstedt, 
(Paris : Ernest I'horin.) A scliolarly twelve-page [lamplilct. 

29. Histoire des Relations dc la France avee P Abysdnic Chrcticmic sous les 

Rrjtes dc Louis XIIL^ctdc Loui-i XJ l\ Par J.e Vte. De Caix be Saint 
Aymour. and Edition. (Paris: A. Faivre ct H. Teillard.) Whatever 
('ornes from the pen of this learned writ(;r is worthy of close study. Tho 
book before us is no exception : it shows a deal of research, and gives 
information of quite a special nature, throwing much side-light on the 
lii story of tliose times. M. 

30. Jn ike Land of the LJon and Si/n% or JlLodern Il’nla. By C. J. Wills, 

Xi.i). Dr. Wills has i>roduced a very readable bonk in recounting his 
experiences in Persia from i866 to r88i. More stress should have been 
laid on the fact that the work recounts the author's personal experiences 
(mly, as the bare title is .soinev.hat nnsleading. We do not think that this 
is a \cry valuable contribution to our knowledge of Persia, but the book 
is decidedly interesting and often amusing. The illustrations are w'cll 
( hosen ; those bom native drawings are (}uaint, and lend a special charm 
to the book, M. 

31. 77 ie Life and Limes oj LLaflz ofShtra^. J>y AL Hameed-Ullah, B.A, 

(Cantab). (Allahabad.) The aide editor of the “ Allahabad Review 
must be congratulated upon the scholarship and critical acumen displayed 
in liis little brochure on tlic celebrated Persian j)oet. M. 

32. Max Midler and the Science of Lani^uai^e : A Criticism* By William 
Dwight Whitney, Prof, in Yale University, (New York: D. Appleton 
vk Co., 1892.) In connection with tlic recent new and revised edition of 
l*rof. E. Max Muller’s Science of Language,^* Prof. Whitney success- 
fully essays —not for the first time — to j)oint out the errors of this eminent 
popularizer. AVe cannot quote from cover to cover, as, in the interests 
of Orientalism, we should like to do ; but we invite a careful perusal of 
this able “criticism,” the more so as Prof. Whitney, whether he be im- 
personal or personal in his remarks, show^s himself, unlike his opponent, 
a fair fighien With singular appreciativeness he is alive to the un- 
doubted* merits of Prof. F. Max Muller, and even finds space for express- 
ing his admiration of them in referring to the Oxford professor as “ a born 
litterateur,” who, though not pretending to consistency, approaches “ in his 
genial way,” a subject “ from one side, and presents one lively view of it ; 
then he approaches it from another side, and {resents another view ; how 
the two views stand related to one another is no concern of his.” 

It is to be hoped that when a further edition of Prof. Max Muller^s 
“ Science of Language ” should become necessary, the author will avail 
himself largdy of Prof. Whitney^s hints, and change the title into “ Facts 
and Fancies in regard to Language and other related subjects-” H, 
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33. Across Thibet^ being a translation of “ De Paris au Tonkin h travers 
le Tibet inconnu,” By Gabriel Bonvalot, translated by C. B. Pitman. 
2 vols. (Cassell & Co.) In the little space at our disposal we can but 
draw the attention of our readers to M. Bonvalot’s latest work and its 
English translation. Explorations in Asia contrast with those in other 
countries, notably Africa, in so far as they are generally fruitful of impor- 
tant results, and the bringing to light of really interesting and valuable in- 
formation. If self-command, dauntless pluck, knowledge of character, 
tenacity of pur[)ose, and good-humour are the (jualitics that go to make a 
successful traveller, ]\r. Bonvalot can certainly claim to be one. As regards 
the information collected, it chiefly depends upon powers ol observation and 
a sympathetic nature ; of the former gift our intrepid explorer has a fair share, 
as testified by the book before us* The self-possession of M, Bonvalot is a]>- 
parent from many incidents ; the most striking instance, j^eriiaps, is the 
account of the Chinese official at Kurla, who, without proper authority, con- 
fiscated M. Bonvalot's pass, and then produced a warrant for the latter’s 
arrest; to the extreme terror of the Chinaman, his intended victim took 
possession of the warrant, presumably for eventual submission at ITflcin. 
The result w^as the speedy restoration of the pass in return for the warrant. 
The narrative of the hardships endured is the more impn^ssive troin the un- 
assuming way in which it is written. It would be uniair to conclude this 
brief notice without a reference to the, in every way worthy, companions of 
M. Bonvalot — Prince Plcnry of Orleans, to whom the excellent illustrations 
are due, and Father 1 )cdekcn. As regards the translation and the gei-uij of 
the book,, translator and publisher both deserve praise. 11. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

We have to acknowledge, whth thanks, the receipt of : — 

r. The Syrian Church in India^ by G. Milne Kak, M,A. (London : 
W. Blackwood and Sons, 1892), which we received too late for due notice, 
but which a cursory examination show's to be a work of some research and 
great interest, with the blemish of a somewhat anti-Catholic tone. 2. 
Vikramorvasi of Kalidasa. Translated into Spanisli by F. G, Ayuso ; 
and 3. Sakideniala ^ by the same. (Madrid.) 4. Missaii do IVsconde de 
San fanaar/o, nas Tepublicas da Atnerica do SuL (Li^^boa : Imprensa 
Nacional.) The MauzaCus-safa^ or Garden of Purity. By E. 

Rehatsek. (Part L, vol 2), completing that lamented scholars translation 
of the first part oi MirkhonTs General History. 6 , Great Britain^ s fVorh 
in JSgypt (T. and A. Constable, Edinburgh), showing well the benefits 
reaped in Egypt from British occupation, and that all that is needed, and 
must be taken, is time to complete refonns. 7. La Civiita Caiholica 
(Rome: Alessandro Beffani), the most notable paper in which is Ft. de 
Cara’s on th'4f identity of the Pelasgians and Hittites. 8. Ze Polybiblion. 
9. Boleiin de la Sociedad Geagrafica de Madrid, xo. La Jievue de$ Revues. 
IT. La Minerva. X 2 T The Scottish Geographical Society s Journdt* 13. La 
Revue Generate. 14. The Contemporary Review. 15. .The American 
Journal of Philology. 16. Journal of the United Service Institution of 
Simla. 17, Graetid Hist, of the 3, 4, & 5. (David Nutt.) V. 
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JAPAN AND HER CONSTITUTION. 

P.V V. T. PlCCOTT. 

(Riiv Adviser io f/ic JitditfiLse CiU'^inef.) 

I WAi.KKD recently tlirout^h the spacioius halls of the king of 
auctioneers in London, and I saw iijjon the walls, waiting 
the fall of the hammer, a canvas on which was depicted the 
counterfeit presentment of a Jajxane.se lady. A more grue- 
some counterfeit I never yet beheld. Her garments, and 
the colour of them : her features and the lines of them : 
her figure and the pose and draping of it, all were carica- 
tured. Yet the picture was the work of sonKtbody they call a 
“ Master," and had helped to pass current in bygone days the 
fiction that Mr. \Vhistlt;r knew something about Japanese art. 

I read recently through the spacious columns of the king 
of newspapers in London, and I saw in a speech delivered 
at Huddersfield, to inlluence the fall of the beans in election 
vase.s, the counterfeit presentment of the Japanese Consti- 
tution. The words were not a less gruesome counterfeit of 
the spirit and the letter of that Constitution than the 
“ Princesse du Pays de Porcelaine ” was of the ladies of 
Japan, of the art of Japan, and be it added also, of the art 
of Europe. The letter of that Charter and the* meaning of 
it : the spirit of that Charter and the influence of it : the 
law laid down by both, and the Emperor’s expressed inten- 
tion to observe them, and his actual obedience to th^m, all 
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were caricatured, in supercilious fashion. Yet the speech at 
Huddersfield was the speech of somebody we call a States- 
man,” and will help to pass current, in the belief that he 
knew what he was talking about, the absurd parody of the 
Constitution which he uttered, 

Mr. Morley was criticising the provisions of the Irish 
Local Government Bill ; he was scoffing at the ” safe- 
guards ” which the Bill contained, contending that they 
made the proposals a sham and no reality. To emphasize 
his meaning, to give an c.xample of legislation which ap- 
peared real and yet was unreal, he had recourse to the new 
Constitution of Japan. He said — though it is fair to add 
that he did not speak as of his own knowledge, but quoted 
a dictum of Mr. Bryce — that this Bill reminded him of the 
provisions of that Constitution, wherein “as Mr. Bryce tells 
us ” among many very excellent provisions for the exercise 
of the franchise, is a “ little article ” tvhich enables the 
Mikado, in cases of urgency, he himself being the judge of 
the urgency, to enact his own laws, and vote his own 
supplies. Was anything more needed to show’ how unreal, 
what a sham, this Constitution was ? Bah ! let him pass 
quickly from this atmosphere of sham to the atmosphere of 
reality contained in his Huddersfield audience. 

This present article, or rather, w’ith the Editor’s permis- 
sion I should say, this series of articles, is not specially 
devoted to the refutation of Mr. Motley’s and Mr, Bryce’s 
pleasantries about Japan ; but rather to a critical e.xamination 
of the constitutional work which, after many years’ prepara- 
tion, was begun on the eleventh of February, 18S9, with 
the promulgation of the Constitution, and which, with many 
developments, some natural and to be expected, some very 
unexpected, is going on at a very rapid rate in that far-dis- 
tant Empire, Mr. Morley’s utterance — I will not do him 
the injustice to call it a critical utterance — may however 
serve as a convenient peg whereon to hang certain remarks 
of a general nature which apply not only to the article in 
question, but to the whole Constitution. 

I gather that the^inister, or from the sarcastic point of 
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view, the dexterous, ‘‘little article” which destroys the value 
of the Imperial gift to the people of Japan, which takes 
back with one hand what has been given with the other, 
is the eighth. It is not hidden away in the remote recesses 
of seventy-eight articles, but stands out quite clearly and as 
near the beginning of the first chapter as it could be 
placed. It runs thus in the English translation : “ The 
Emperor, in consequence of an urgent necessity to maintain 
public safety, or to av'crt public calamities, issues, when-the 
Imperial Diet is not sitting, Imperial ordinances in the place 
of law.” Paraphrased the principle is that the Emperor, 
while he has given to the people a full constitutional voice in 
the legislation of their country, re.serves to himself the power 
of issuing ordinances to deal with cases of great urgency 
which may arise w'hen the Diet is not sitting. It is not 
stated in so many words, but I am cjuite willing to admit, 
that the Emperor himself may determine whether the 
urgency e-xists, and w'hat amounts to urgency. The j^rinciple 
which is laid down, in the eighth article, with regard to 
general legislation, is, in the seventieth article, applied 
specially to financial affairs. This article runs thus : “ When 
the Imperial Diet cannot be convoked, owing to the external 
or internal condition of the country, in case of urgent need 
for the maintenance of public safety, the Government may 
take all neces.sary financial measures, by means of an 
Imperial ordinance.” I am walling to admit, as before, that 
the question of “ urgency ” must be determined by the 
Emperor and his Government ; and also, in this case, the 
question whether “ the e.xternal or internal condition of the 
country ” [one of those awkw'ardly literal translations of the 
original w'hich unfortunately abound in the English version 
of the Constitution"] is such that “ the Imperial Diet cannot 
be convoked.” Both to the eighth and the seventieth 
Articles, however, an identical and important proviso is 
attached. In the case of general laws — “Such Imperial 
ordinances are to be laid before the Imperial Diet at its 
next Session, and when the Diet does not approve the said 
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ordinances, the Government shall declare them to be in- 
valid for the future ” : and in the case of the special financial 
legislation — “the matter shall be submitted to the Imperial 
Diet at its next Session, and its approbation shall be 
obtained thereto.” The seventy- first article is also import- 
ant in this connection, though it has k wider application : it 
runs thus : “ When the Imperial Diet has not voted on the 
Budget, or when the Budget has not been brought into 
actual existence, the Government shall carry out the Budget 
of the preceding year.” Here then is the actual verbal 
check to the Imperial abuse of the power which is ret.iintxl 
in the Crow’ii ; the balance-weight in the hands of the 
people to prev^ent any kicking of the beam by too great a 
license in the exercise of the Imperial will anti pleasure. 

I pass over the fact that hasty and haji-hazard criticism 
has ignored the existence of these verbal checks. I will in 
fact refer its author, and its recapitulaiew. to the extra- 
ordinary powers which the Government possesst;s in the 
matter of proroguing either Hou.se ol Parliament: “ d'he 
Government may at any time order the prorogation of cither 
H oLise for a period of not more than fifteen days. W hen 
either House again meets after the termination of the pro- 
rogation, the debates of the last meeting shall be continued ” 
[Article xxxiii. of the “Law' of tlie Houses”]. I will go 
further and admit that the Government by successive, u.ses 
of this power, might keep the meeting of tht: Diet in con- 
tinued suspense, so that it .should never have a chance of 
expressing an opinion adverse to the Emperor’s “ urgency 
ordinances ’ : that the pow’cr contained in this Article 
might, on the face of it, be said to destroy the value of 
the verbal checks which the Constitution contains. But I 
say that in dealing with a great national charter, this is not 
the true critical spirit which a philosopher on Constitutions 
like Mr. Morley, or an analyser of Constitutions like 
Mr. Bryce, ought to adopt. Words are as bad almost as 
figures : they may be made to prove anything. But a 
Constitution, though a fundamental law, is in one sense not 
a law'. As against the ]|nperial grantor it is to be construed 
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rij^orously, to the dotting of the “ i’s,” and the crossing of 
the “ t’s ” — the rights of the People being in question : but 
in favour of the Imperial grantor, the words in which these 
rights have been granted must be allowed to expand 
under the influence of custom ; custom itself being the 
creature of convenience, expediency, policy and wisdom ; 
and the words cannot be nor ever are, except in extreme 
cases, pushed to their extreme significance. The vox popnli 
is in one sense, and in one sense only, divine. It holds, in 
its clamour, the ultimate sanction of the law of interpreta- 
tion of all great charters — rebellion — and in such sense 
becomes the. voice of the very devil. 

'I'liese glib commentators of other People’s rights, of 
other Sovereigns’ charters, do they realize what the writing 
of a Constitutiem means, the struggle between language and 
intention which is always going on ? Turn for a moment 
to the well-w<jrn topic of our own Constitution, the veto of 
the Crown : Fhe hardiest democratic e.xpositor would not 
go furth(!r than saj'ing that its disu.se for so many years 
warrants the statement that it is “ practically e.xtinct.” 
Put in settling a Constitution on the English model, 
would an)' statesman omit that cardinal doctrine from his 
draft ? Would he not write down in so many words that 
the power of veto in all matters of legislation is, and 
remains in, the Sovereign ; trusting — and he would cease 
to be statesman if he could not trust — to the wi.sdom of 
Sovereign and of people, and chlefest of all, of the 
advisers of both who stand between, to build up an inter- 
pretation of the words ; to create, out of mutual forbearances, 
a custom which dhall wield a stronger power than any mere 
words can do. 

Is not this precisely what we ourselves have done in 
granting what is practically legislative autonomy to the 
greater Colonies of our own Empire, and yet in making it 
subject to the veto of the Crown ? Or, to take another 
instance of more modern application, the legislative functions 
of the Upper House. The Party of Progress is busy 
building, it can hardly be called a custom, but an interpre- 
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tation of the power which the Constitution of Hnjjland 
assigns to the House of Lords. It is not at present too 
clear how this interpretation is to be worded, but judging 
from the noise which any throwing out of Bills by the 
Lords creates, it will go to great lengths : but not the 
noisiest of the shouters, nor the hardiest of the “ neo- 
politicians,” were he set down to write an e.xposition of the 
British Constitution, but would on this subject resort 
only to an interpretative “ gloss ” ; he would explain 
how the legislative power exists. “ but is,” or “ ought to 
be,” “ rarely exercised ” adversely to the Commons ; and he 
would support his statement by references to well-known 
examples of mutual forbearances of Lords and Commons 
which the solemn functions of “conferences" had fostered. 

It was inevitable therefore that, in drafting a Constitu- 
tion for Japan, this great difficulty of language should pre- 
sent itself ; the difficulty of expressing accurately, and above 
all, concisely, in words, what words and cu.stom combined 
had in other countries already effected. 

Let me say this now distinctly : Whatever blemishes the 
Japanese Constitution may possess in its details, however 
imperfect it may be, admitting that there are both blemishes 
and imperfections, there was a wish to incorporate, so far 
as could be done, the fundamental principles which prev'ail 
in our own fair land of freedom. But tho.se who had to 
frame the words were compelled to trust, and those who 
advised them, quoi-um pa?'s parznda fiti, bade them so to 
trust, to a certain aftergrowth of custom, the lichen on the 
trunk which is incorporate with the tree we look upon, to 
goodwill on both sides which in cases of friction would pro- 
mote mutual forbearances, which should make the Constitu- 
tion what it was intended it should be. 

And so first to repel the particular charge before estab- 
lishing the general principle. The statement that the 
words bear the meaning so contemptuously assigned to them 
is not warranted : for, as I have shown, they have certain 
important provisos. And the suggestion that the Emperor, 
or the Government on hi» behalf, deliberately inserted a 
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“little article” which — apparently harmless until some 
acute English observer discovered its true import and ex- 
posed it — was intended to nullify the effect of the grant of re- 
presentative government, is absurd. It is a deliberate insult 
to the Emperor, not so much as a ruler of men, but as a 
sane human being, endowed with a certain instinct of 
government, and surrounded by men of wisdom, of learn- 
ing, and of experience in the craft of State. 

If it had been the Constiiution of any other country biit 
Japan, this feebly facile criticism w’ould never have been 
uttered. But for Japan, the jjretty plaything of the globe- 
trotter from tvhich no serious thing can come, for Japan the 
oriental which can never change the crookedness of her mind, 
it was quite good enough. In most commonplace language 
“ it is too bad.” Burrs stick. Years hence, if anybody is 
kind enough to bestow a passing thought on Japan and 
the Constitution, this particular burr of Mr. Bryce will be 
remembered ami repeated, and will pass as sober and 
thoughtful criticism. Curiously enough, however, the prin- 
ciple of the “little article " was based on English precedents, 
(.see note) 

.My general proposition then is this : That a written 
Constitution must be construed in the same way as an un- 
written Constitution, that is to say, by the light of customary 
interpretation which grows up around it : and that there is 
no reason to suppose that this necessary growth of cus- 
tomary interpretation wall be in any way checked in Japan 
by undue interference of the Imperial will. The constitu- 
tional spirit of all parties was shown in a remarkable manner 
in the very first debate in the Lower House. One of the 
members had been arrested on a charge of fraud ; a question 
of privilege thereupon arose, and one of some nicety : 
Should the question be raised before the House proceeded 
to elect its President ? The debates were of a distinctly 
high order and compared very favourably with debates on 
similar subjects at Westminster. There were displayed 
both constitutional knowledge and legal acumen which were 
remarkable, without there being any necessity to add “ for 
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the first parliamentary debate in the Last.” And so, in 
the recent dissolution of the Diet, which the hostile critics of 
the Government have called a hijyfh-handcd proceeding. 
The Opposition had shown a hostility to the Government 
of a somewhat violent obstructionist type, not to one measure 
but to several. The Cabinet had the power, the hostile 
critics’ case depends on this, to di.ssol\’e the Diet at the first 
sign of such opposition : but it was not until it had been 
borne with patiently for a long time that the moment 
arrived for striking its foes. One of the measures which 
had been thrown out was the Government proposal to 
establish a large relief fund for the sufferers from the terrible 
Gifu Earthquake last year. After the dissolution the 
Government treated tins matter as one of urgency and 
immediately voted the sums necessary for relief on a 
large scale. The bearing of this e.xample on my general 
proposition is this : I'herc was no high-handed dealing 
with the Diet, but in a constitutional spirit a dissolution was 
detennined on to avoid a deadlock, and to enable the 
Ministers to appeal to the country. 

It is time now to give a brief summary of the Constitution. 

The first chapter deals with the prerogatives of the 
Emperor. As to these one thing only calls for special 
remark : first the use of the term “ (Ordinance ” as dis- 
tinguished from “ Law'.” d'he Ordinances are those enact- 
ments which proceed directly from the Sovereign. The 
Laws proceed from the Sovereign and the Diet. 'J'he 
Ordinances in case of urgenc)' I have already dealt with. 
Article ix. reproduces the English principle that the 
Sovereign may, by proclamation, reinforce the law', may 
give vitality to a law by calling special attention to it. But 
in the case of all the Imperial Ordinances they may not in 
any way alter any of the e.xisting law’s. The doctrine that 
the Sovereign has no inherent power of legislation could 
not be expressed in any stronger way. 

The second is the important chapter : it deals with the 
rights and duties of subjects. The following are among its 
chief provisions : 

J 
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All Japanese subjects are equally eligible for all public 
offices, whether civil or military. 

They are to have complete liberty in the choice of their 
abode. They are to be arrested, detained, tried, and 
punished only according to law. They are to be tried 
only by the Judges apjjointed by law. The house of the 
Japanese is henceforth to be his castle. The secrecy of 
letters is not to be violated. The right of properly shall be 
respected. Freedom of religious belief shall be enjoyed,' 
and also liberty of speech, writing, publication, public meet- 
ing and association. The right of presenting petitions is 
conferred. All these things are taken out of the sphere of 
interference of an autocratic Sovereign, and are put within 
the sjjhere of the law : that is, these things, these liberties 
and rights can only be interfered with by the joint act of the 
jjeople. through their repre.sentatives in the Diet, and the 
Sovereign. 'I'he Imperial Diet is constituted by Chapter 
III.; in the I jiper House the principle of election is par- 
tially introduced. B\- the law of the 1 louse of Peers, Counts, 
X'iscounts, and Barons are elect(;d by their re.specrive orders : 
and a c<;rtain number of Ccunmoners, one for each City and 
one for each Prefecture, are to be elected by and from among 
the highest tax- payers, 'i'he Emperor also possesses the 
power of nominating members of the Upper House for meri- 
torious .services, or for erudition. 

The share which the Diet has in legislation is again 
stated ; Every law requires its consent. 'I'he Diet is to be 
convoked every year, a session lasting three months : but 
this may be prolonged in ca.se of necessity by Imperial 
order : and extraordinary .sessions may be convoked by the 
same means. In the House of Representatives no debate 
can be opened, or vote taken, unless one third of the mem- 
bers are present. The deliberations of both Houses are to 
be public, but the Government may demand, or the House 
may resolve to hold, secret sittings. Petitions may be pre- 
sented to both Houses by subjects. Freedom of debate is 
ensured to members : but this does not cover the printing 
and the publishing of speeches delivered in the House, which 
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are left subject to the general law. Freedom from arrest is 
also ensured, except in certain heinous crimes, unless either 
House assents to the arrest of one of its members. 

The Ministry is distinct from the Diet, but members of 
the Government, or Delegates from the Government may 
sit and speak in either House. 

Chapter V. deals with the Courts of Law and the Judges. 
Law is to be administered in the name of the Emperor, by 
judges appointed by law. The judj;es are not removable 
except by sentence of a Court of Discipline. Trials are to 
be conducted in public, except where such publicity may be 
prejudicial to peace and order, or to the maintenance of public 
morality. Infringements of rights by' the illegal actions of 
the executive are to be dealt with solely by' a “ Court of 
Administrative Litigation.” 

Chapter IV. deals with the Privy Council and the re- 
sponsibility of ministers : and Chapter VI. with P'inances ; 
but these may be conveniently' left to the next article. 

{To be contitnicd.) 

Non:. 

'J'he eighth and seventieth articles which have been scoffed at were in 
reality ba.sed on certain statements made by writers of some authority as to 
what could in fact ocf'ur in England. The following two fjuoiations are 
taken from Todd’s “ rurliamentary Government of England 

“Legislation of this kind (Acts of Indemnity] is a parliamentary 
acknowledgment of the principle that, in times of danger or emergency, 
the Crown, acting under the advice of responsible ministers, may properly 
anticipate the future action of rarhament, by a temporary sus|:>ension of 
certain classes of statutes. Abstractedly the Crown has no right to issue 
any such orders or proclamations : but in the words of Sir Robert Peel, 

‘ Governments have assumed, and will assume, in extreme cases, uncon- 
stitutional power, and will trust to the good sense of the people, convinced 
by the necessity to obey the proclamation, and to Parliament to indemnify 
the issuers/ And again, 

“In the words of Mr. Macaulay (Secretary to the Board of Audit), 
Cases must constantly arise in so complicated a system of government as 
ours, where it becomes the duty of the executive authorities, in the exercise 
of their discretionary powers, boldly to set aside the requirements of the 
Legi.slature, trusting to the good sense of Parliament, w'hen all the facts of 
the case shall have been ex]>lained, to acquit them of all blame ; and it 
would be, not a public advantage, but a public calamity, if the Government 
were to be deprived of the means of so exercising their discretionary 
authority.” 

We have probably “seen the last” of the exercise of these discretionary 
powers ; we have seen the last of so many things lately : England is 
“^oing so fast.” But there was at least warrant for Japan desiring to 
establish the constitutional existence of a power w'hich had not been 
entirely unknown in England M 



IS THE FALL IN SILVER IN ANY WAY A 
BENEFIT TO INDIA? 

After a recent discussion on Bimetallism I was talking" to 
a very eminent and well-known Anglo-Indian official, and I 
asked why he, whose name figured among the list of vice- 
presidents of the Bimetallic League, had never, as far as I 
knew, publicly advocated Bimetallism — at any rate, in Eng- 
land. He replied that he believed in Bimetallism as a theory, 
and had joined the Bimetallic League under the belief that 
the triumph of its principles would be immensely for the 
benefit of India; but that when he went to Manchester in 
iS8S to attend the Bimetallic Conference there, and heard 
all the Manchester men had to say, the conclusion was forced 
on him that the interests of England {Le., Manchester) and 
of India on the Silver question were diametrically opposed, 
and that as long as he had any official connection with India 
he ought not to take any active part in supporting the Bi- 
metallic League, lest he might be thought to be acting in 
opposition to the interests of India. Now, that there is 
some divergence of interest on the Silver question between 
Manchester and India no sane man would deny, but the 
official of whom I speak had allowed himself to be drawn 
into a deduction of much wider range than this, and had, in 
accepting the view' that the interests of England and of 
India were irreconcileable on the Silver question, adopted, 
in fact, what I hold to be the pestilent heresy, that the fall 
in the Gold-value of Silver is a benefit and not a curse to 
India. That such a theory had found supporters among the 
ill-informed, and among those whose interest it was to inflate 
Gold at any price, I was aw'are ,* but it was a startling shock 
to find an Anglo-Indian statesman of the first rank, not only 
admitting the heresy in theory, but allowing it to influence 
his conduct in a very practical manner, to the extent of 
abstention from all support of the theory of Bimetallism, 
although he believed it to be true. 
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It seemed to me that this showed the necessity for imme- 
diately combating the heresy, and doing one’s best to show 
those who are interested in India that the fall in Silver has 
been almost absolutely a disaster for India ; and that the 
small benefits which some branches of her trade may have 
received from it (though even this is doubted and disputed 
by many experts) are overw'helmingly outbalanced by the 
heavy burdens it has laid on her finances, by the restriction 
and almost entire stoppage of the investment of Kuropean 
capital in India, and by the serious and increasing losses it 
has imposed on her banking and mercantile classes. 

By the kindness of the Hditor of this Review 1 have been 
afforded this opportunity of stating what I believe to be the 
true view of the question, and of defending my views as iar 
as this can be done in a short article. 

There are, I think, three ways in which we ought to 
examine this question ; and, as 1 think a reader always likes 
to have a map of the country which he is going to traver.se, 
I will state them here in the order in which I think they 
ought to be considered. They are : 

I. The Argttnicnt fro}n Aitthority . — To ascertain what 
the best authorities say on this question, and to see 
whether they are divergent or virtually unanimous. 

II. 'Flic Argument fi’om History . — To inquire whether 
the fall has been a benefit in the past (f.t’., from 1873 
to 1892) ; and if not, whether we have any reason to 
suppose that the eventualities of the future will differ 
in any way from the experience of the past. 

III. The Argument from Science . — To ascertain whether 
w'e have any good ground for believdng that a fall in 
the value of its standard currency is ever a benefit 
to any nation ; and even if so, whether there is any 
reason to think that it is a benefit to India under 
pre.':cnt circumstances. 

Of course, to discuss the question fully and in detail under 
these three aspects would take much more space than I 
have at my disposal ; but I hope to be able to set forth the 
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main facts and views, which render it, in my opinion, neces- 
sary to answer the two latter of these questions with an 
absolute negative. 

I. ThK AKfiUMEXT FROM AuTirORlTV. 

On a question like this, affecting the welfare of India as 
an Empire, there cannot be a more authoritative o{>inion, or 
one which could be more justly considered final, than that 
of the Government of India, as expressed in one of their 
formal and important despatches to the Secretary of State. 
The readers of this Review do not need to be told that the 
Gf)vernment of India consists of five or six of the most 
experienced and able of Indian administrators ; men trained 
U) watch and discern the most delicate si^ns of eood and 
evil in the results of the measures which they have passed 
their fix es in administering ; men who, starting with an 
intellectual and practical training without its ef]ual in the 
world, have succeeded in passing through all the nets and 
snares which imp(xle official j)rogress in India, and have at 
last reached the siq)reme administrative grade of governing 
tht' whole Emjn’re, each in the de[)artment allotted to him. 
These are not men who write hastily or with a light heart ; 
they are each e.xperts of the highest class in their own line, 
and areaissisted bv the ablest Secretaries which the trained 
Civil Service of the country can provide. They knoiv that 
their verdict will probably be final, and that every word they 
write will be received with respect and attention in England, 
and will affect for weal or woe the destinies of millions in 
India. These administrators have at their head always one 
of the ablest and most experienced statesmen whom England 
can send forth to govern her greatest dependenc)% and they 
are assisted in legal matters by some able and successful 
barrister, who gives up for a time the triumphs and profits 
of the bar to gain experience in government and legislation. 
These are the men whose verdict I am now going to quote 
to you. Remember that it was written on a most important 
and solemn occasion, with a knowledge that it would, and 
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an intention that it should, influence the discussions of the 
Royal Commission on Gold and Silver, which sat in 1888, 
and which would, if it had been unanimous, hav^c settled the 
Silver question as far as Eng^land is concerned. 

This is what they say in their despatch to the Secretary 
of State, No. 227, of 4th September, 18S6 : “ The fall in the 
rate of exchange has coincided in point of time with a large 
development of Indian trade and a steady increase of Indian 
revenue ; but many authorities hold that this growth of 
trade and revenue is due to a succession of several good 
harvests, to the increased energy shown of late years in the 
construction of railways in India, to the cheapening of the 
cost of sea-transport, and to the opening of the Suez Canal 
rather than to the fall in exchange. It is be3’ond question that 
the instability in the relative value of gold and silver discour- 
ages the investment of capital in India ; and the higher rate 
of interest, which we should have to pay for silver loans, 
forces us to borrow in gold, and to accept the risk of a still 
further appreciation of that metal. The fall in silver, by 
throwing unexpectedly a heavy burden on our finances, has 
more than once compelled us to defer the construction of 
public works intended for the protection of the country 
against famine, and has led to regrettable and wasteful 
fluctuations in our public works policy. These are evils of 
great magnitude, and if we take into consideration also the 
direct accumulating increase to the public expenditure due 
to the fall in exchange, it is, to say the least, difficult to 
contend that India as a whole may have gained as much as 
she has lost. It has no doubt been argued that the fall in 
exchange by encouraging Indian exports has given a 
stimulus to industries in which India competes with coun- 
tries which have a gold standard ; but ... we have been 
unable to discover that the silver prices of Indian exports, 
or Indian commodities generally, have risen since the fall 
in exchange, and there are go6d grounds for believing that 
the effect of the change, that of late years has taken place 
4 n the relative value of silver and gold, has been to lower 
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gold prices and not to raise silver prices.” These are 
weighty words, and the official utterance gives no uncertain 
sound. If due allowance be made for official reticence and 
the desire to avoid the slightest semblance of strong lan- 
guage or exaggeration, it will be seen at once that the 
verdict conveys the strongest opinion of the injury done to 
India by the fall in Silver. 

Further on, in the same despatch, they say again : “ Even 
if, for the sake of argument, it be admitted that India as a- 
whole has gained as much as she has lost by the fall in 
exchange, we are still of opinion that a change \i.e., in 
favour of silver] is imperatively required in the interests of 
the British Government in India. If the gain has just 
balanced the loss, we may reasonably conclude that, in case 
of a rise in exchange, the loss would not on the whole e.xceed 
the gain ; while the financial relief and the consequent 
political advantage to ourCiovernment would be incalculable.” 

The men who signed this despatch were Lord Dufferin, 
Sir Fred. Roberts, Mr. Courtenay Ilbert, Sir Stuart Bayley, 
Sir I'heodorc Hope, Sir Auckland Colvin, and Sir George 
Chesney — names not exactly to be despised, when express- 
ing an opinion on an Indian financial question. 

Ne.xt let us see what Sir David Barbour, the present 
Finance Minister of India, and the author of the “Theory 
of Bimetallism,” says. He was a member of the Royal 
Commission on Gold and Silver ; and, so far from being a 
fanatical adherent of the doctrine that the fall in exchange 
is bad for India, he, at the time he wrote the above work in 
1885, was somewhat inclined to support the opposite theory ; 
but even then he wrote : “ Every fall in the Gold price of 
Silver will be followed by a corresponding decline in the 
Gold prices of commodities, by increased disinclination 
of capitalists in London to invest money in India, by a 
reduction of profits and a general increase of the burden of 
obligation already contracted in England and he has 
since become a still more decided advocate of the doctrine 
of loss to India. In his note appended to the 3rd Report 
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of the Gold and Silver Commission (p. 134) he states: 
“ The fall in the relative value of Silver has most injuriously 
affected the financial position of the Government of India. 
The increase in the number of riipees required to meet a 
fixed obligation is nearly 45 per cent. This change not 
only imposes a burden on the Indian finances at the present 
time ; but the uncertainty as regards the future e.xercises a 
paralysing influence. India must depend more and more 
upon her own resources of all kinds and tho.se of other 
silver-using countries ; and even this policy may, in the case 
of the occurrence of events which are not beyond the range 
of probtibilit}', fail to avert political and economic dangers 
of a very serious character.” 

Thirdly, let us see what the Royal Commi.ssion on Gold 
and Silver said ; I mean not only the Bimetallists who signed 
Part III. of the Report; but the xvholc Commission, who 
signed Part I. unanimously. They say as follows ([>. 3S, 
Part I.) : “The most important is the fact that the (/overn- 
ment of India has every year to convert a large [)ortion of 
its receipts from silver into gold. As these gold payments 
are for the most part fi.xed in amount, any fall in the value 
of Silver necessarily compels the Government to sell a larger 
quantity of bills or in other words to pay a larger quantity 
of silver. The difficulties of the Government of India con- 
si.st not only in the additional number of rupees, which it is 
compelled to find from year to year in order to discharge 
its gold liabilities ; but in the uncertainty caused by the 
fluctuations in the rate of exchange, which makes it impos- 
sible to forecast with any accuracy its future expenditure. 
There is also the difficulty of attracting capital to silver- 
using countries, owing to the reluctance of capitalists to 
invest in securities, the return on which they are unable to 
calculate with certainty. This consideration applies with 
special force to the Government of India, with whom it 
necessarily lies to take the initifitive in any scheme of public 
works for the better development of the country. In former 
times the Government were able to raise loans ... at 
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about the same rates in Calcutta and in London. The price 
of 4 per cent, rupee paper was then roif to 105.^ in Cal- 
cutta, while the price of the 4 per cent, sterling stock in 
London was 10 1 to 106. But in 1887 4 per cent, rupee 
paper was 95,1 to 99^, while the 34 p^^r cent, sterling stock 
was loo^l; to 104, or but little below the 4 per cent, stock 
of 14 years before.”* This report was signed by Lord 
Herschell, Sir Louis Mallet, Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
Right Hon. H. Chaplin, Hon. C. W. Freemantle, Sir John' 
Lubbock, Sir T. Farrer, Sir William Houldsworth, Sir D. 
liarbour, and Messrs. J. W. Birch, Leonard Courtney, M.P., 
and Samuel Montagu, M.P. — names not to be held in light 
estfrem. 

I will take one more official witness, because he was the 
first to draw j)ublic attention to the Silver question as it 
affects India, and because his minute on this subject was 
admitted by English and Continental economists to be one 
of the ablest as well as earliest contributions to the subject. 
I mean Mr. R. Barclay Chai)man, C.S. L, who was Financial 
.Secretary to the Government of India from 1S69 to 1881 ; 
and whose minute on the .Silver question was laid before the 
Paris Monetary Conference of 1881 by M. Cernuschi : and 
I quote him specially, because he holds the opinion that any 
rise in the value {ie., power of purchasing commodities) of 
the rupee would be injurious to India ; yet he holds strongly 
(P- 5 ^) the Indian producer gains nothing by the fall 
in the gold- value of Silver ; his answer to the question 
(No, 10,290) whether the Indian producer has an advantage 
in competition with other corn-growing countries, owing to 
the low gold-value of the rupee, was ; “ It has always seemed 
to me that that really begs the whole question. If the ratio 
of I to 154 were substituted for the present ratio, the rupee 
would necessarily rise in value and the Indian producer 
would get fewer rupees for his produce. He is getting now 
nearly the same number of rupees as before, because rupees 
have not materially altered in value [purchasing power], but 
* The latter part of this extract is slightly condensed. 
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he gets no more gold for his produce than he would do, if 
the standard of India were gold. I have never been able 
to see in what respect he gains.” 

This opinion I venture to say goes to the root of the 
whole matter. It is admitted on all hands that India loses 
enormously on her gold obligations, and on the purchases 
she has to make from gold-using countries ; but it is con- 
tended that the Indian producer gains by the lessened gold 
value of the rupee, because the gold value of his produce 
obtains for him more rupees. Mr. Chapman shows clearly 
the fallacy which underlies this belief. 

I have now given pretty fully the opinion of the most 
experienced Indian ofiicials on the point we are discussing ; 
and it is all one way, that the fall in the gold-value of Silver 
has been almost, if not entirely disadvantageons to India. 
I had intended to give some non-ofificial opinions ; but the 
limited space at my disposal renders it impossible for me to 
do this ; and it must be remembered that, after all, the 
opinions of the highest officials in India, of men who are 
trained to consider such subjects from all points of view, 
and in the interests of all classes of the community, are 
necessarily more impartial than those of persons connected 
with any particular pursuit, which naturally tinges their 
views with the subtle hues derived from self-interest. 

I now proceed to the second portion of my subject. 

II. The Argument from Historv. 

Here we have to consider firstly, whether the fall in the 
gold value of Silver can be considered from known facts and 
events to have been advantageous to India during the twenty 
years since it began to be of serious dimensions ; and secondly 
whether, if it has hitherto been admittedly disastrous, there 
is any reason to believe that in the future the effect will be 
difterent, and will be in any way more favourable to India 
than it has been as yet. 

As regards the past the task is an easy one. There can 
“hardly be any doubt about the effect of a change, which has 
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increased the debt of India by 66 millions sterling in the last 
20 years ; which is now increasing it at the rate of 7 millions 
sterling per annum ; which has half-ruined all the official and 
professional classes in India; which has almost absolutely 
stopped the investment of English and European capital in 
Indian undertakings ; which has led to the increase of taxa- 
tion in some directions and has prevented the removal of 
it in others ; and which has embarrassed the Government,, 
destroyed the loyalty and content of the official classes, and' 
most seriously damaged the credit and diminished the capital 
of all the mercantile and trading classes. That these injuries 
to the credit and prosperity of India are undoubtedly and 
demonstrably due to the fall in the gold-value of Silver, I 
propose to prove in detail as I proceed ; and what have we 
to put per contra, what are the alleged advantages which it 
is stated that India has gained to counterbalance these 
enormous and obvious disadvantages 1 It is alleged that 
certain Indian trades, which are almost wholly in the hands 
of Europeans, have been benefited by the fall in exchange, 
such as the tea, jute, cotton and grain trades ; because the 
Indian producer, being paid in gold, is able, when he sells his 
produce in Europe, to convert this gold into more rupees than 
he could before, while each rupee will have nearly, if not 
quite, the same value or purchasing power in India. The 
fallacy which underlies this argument has been well pointed 
out by Mr. Chapman, as shown above. The Indian pro- 
ducer, if he sells in India, obtains about the same number of 
rupees as he did before, because the rupee has not materially 
altered in value ; but the gold prices of everything having 
decreased since gold increased in value, he does not get 
any more gold than he did before, indeed he gets less gold, 
but that smaller quantity of gold produces for him the same 
number of rupees. As Mr. Chapman pithily says, “ I have 
never been able to see in what respect he gains.” 1 1 will be re- 
membered that the Government of India said in their de- 
spatch above quoted : “ We have been unable to discover that 
the silver prices of Indian exports or Indian commodities 
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generally have risen since the fall in exchange ; and there 
are good grounds for believing that the effect of the change 
which of late years has taken place in the relative value of 
silver and gold has been to lower gold prices and not to raise 
siher prices." The italics are mine : these words should be 
written up in letters of gold ov^er the desks of those who 
delude themselves into the belief that a low exchange places 
a premium on exports, and is advantageous to commercial 
interests in India. The benefit is hypothetical and doubtful 
as we have seen ; the injury and loss are clear and undoubted. 
It is very uncertain whether the producer gets any really in- 
creased- price for his produce : it is quite certain that all the 
business transactions of the merchant are impeded by the 
unsettled state of exchange ; that he has lost from one-third 
to one-fourth of the real value of his capital through no fault 
of his own ; and that his Government has been prevented 
from making for him roads and canals, railroads and harbours, 
drainage and water improvements, which would have facili- 
tated commerce, would have given employment to thousands, 
and w'ould have afforded to the capitalist opportunities of 
employing his funds or of undertaking contracts, which are 
now lost. As the Government of India said in iS88, “ many 
authorities hold that the growth of trade and revenue is due 
to a succession of several good harvests, to the increased 
energy shown of late years in the construction of railway.s, 
to the cheapening of the cost of sea-transport, and to the 
opening of the Suez Canal, rather than to the fall in exchange." 
That this is the true view has been amply confirmed by the 
events which have occurred since 1888. The rupee was in 
188S at an average of is, 5d,, it is now at an average of 
is. 3.ld, ; and the Indian bankers and mercantile classes, 
who have for the last four years seen their capital steadily 
dwindling, their trade decreasing, and their profits vanishing, 
have become quite convinced that, if anybody is ever bene- 
fited by a low rate of exchange, it is certainly not they ; and 
there is hardly a merchant or banker now, who would not 
%velcome a rise in exchange, although there were plenty 
even up to 1890 who wjiuld not have done so. 
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Having dealt with the question in its general aspects, I 
have now to prove in more detail the statements which I 
have made, (i) And first as regards the immense loss on 
the remittances which the Government of India is obliged 
to make to England. I believe that very few Englishmen 
unconnected with India realize the enormous scale of this 
loss : it is now over 7 millions per annum, or more than the 
W'hole opium revenue ; and the attempts to show that the 
whole of this is ?iot loss, and to discriminate between old 
contracts and new contracts, and between fixed and modi- 
fiable obligations, should be swept away as sophistries. 
India has ^^ot to remit a certain number of pounds sterling 
to England each year; and, as the whole of her revenue is 
collected in rupees, it is obvious that the price of the rupee 
is the only determining factor which decides the price which 
she will have to pay in her own currency for that number of 
pounds sterling. Whether the contracts are old or new, 
whether they are fi.xed or modifiable, has surely nothing to 
do with the question. Such as they are, under w’hatever 
conditions they may le, the existing contracts have got to 
be met each year ; and the price at which the Government 
of India can meet them in her own Currency depends on 
the value of the rupee in gold, and not on any other factor 
whatever. I give here a table showing the amount of re- 
mittances by Government from India to England for the 
20 years from 1S72 to 1891, and the loss incurred on them, 
in order that the magnitude of that loss may be appreciated ; 
the figures are taken from the parliamentary return, the 
Statistical Abstract for British India for 1891. 

This table shows that the total amount of remittances 
during the 20 years was 343 krors, for which 343 millions 
sterling would have been obtained, if the rupee had been at 
2 shillings ; but only 276 millions obtained, thus show- 
ing a loss of 67 millions sterling on the 20 years, or an 
average of 3^ millions a year, with an average value of the 
rupee of is. yfd. ; but this loss in the three last years averaged 
7 millions, and will be even more in 1892, for the rupee is 
now at IS. 3'^d. instead of is. 44 d., as it was in 1891. 
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This enormous loss is an undoubted fact ; and no attempt 
at minimising it or disputing it is possible. If it had not 
occurred, this amount would have been available either in 
reduction of taxation, or for the execution of public works — 
roads, railways and canals, or for reforms and additional 
expenditure in the Judicial, Educational, jail. Sanitary and 
other Departments which urgently require more money, and 
would undoubtedly obtain it, if it were available. 

( 2 ) I come next to the effect on the official and profes- 
sional classes in India ; and here, too, the bad results cannot 
possibly be disputed. All officials, whether English or 
native, are paid in rupees, and all professional men receive 
their fees and salaries in rupees ; these rupees have diminished 
in value by more than one-third at the present time, and all 
these classes have therefore lost practically one-third, or at 
least one-fourth of their income. For, in the first place, 
. there are no compensations ; they do not get anything 
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cheaper on account of this fall in the gold-value of the 
rupee, and they cannot and do not have their salaries or 
fees increased in any way on account of it ; and secondly, 
it is a loss which affects much the largest part of their 
income. It is commonly said by opponents of this view 
that, as they spend their income in India, the rupee is worth 
as much, or nearly as much, as it ever was, to them ; and 
that the loss only affects that part of their income which they 
remit to Europe. But this is a fallacy ; for a European 
official or professional man spends, if he is fairly well off. 
four-fifths of his income on things which have to be paid for, 
directly or indirectly, in gold. His actual food, bought in 
the country and not imported, is almost the only thing not 
affected by the rise in gold ; everything else that he pays 
for, his stores, his wine, his clothes, his children’s schooling, 
his books, his horses and carriages, his amusements and 
subscriptions, in fact everything that he buys, is either paid 
for directly in gold, if purchased in Europe, or has to be 
purchased at an enhanced price from the importer, if im- 
ported by tradesmen or others. Even his house-rent and 
his servants’ wages have increased of late years ; and though 
this may not be a direct effect of the fall in silver, yet, 
coming on the top of his other losses, it is a serious matter, 
and it is probably due indirectly to the lessened value of silver. 

1 will not dwell more on this topic, partly because the 
loss to important classes of the Indian community is so 
obvious and indisputable ; and partly because I have 
recently dealt with it at length elsewhere ; and I would 
refer any English readers who feel any doubt about it 
to what I have said on that occasion.* 

(3) I now come to the third evil which I mentioned, viz. : 

The almost absolute stoppage of the investment of 
European capital in Indian undertakings on account of the 
uncertainty in the value of silver, and the doubts which 

* Lecture on the Effects on the P'inances and Commerce of India of 
the fall in the Gold-value of Silver. Journal of the East India Association 
for April, 1892. 
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European investors therefore feel as to the prospects of 
any undertaking, of which the returns must necessarily be 
in a silver currency. 

Perhaps the best known instance of this is the most recent 
one, where a well-known and carefully-planned scheme for a 
railway to connect Bengal with Assam, which would appear 
to have as good chances of becoming remunerative, as 
many of the Indian railway schemes in which the English 
investor freely placed his money before the fall in silver 
frightened him, and which possessed the advantage of a 
partial guarantee from the Secretary of State, entirely failed 
to win the confidence of capitalists in London, and did not, I 
believe, succeed in obtaining more than a small portion of the 
sum required. But thi.s is only one instance among many ; 
there are innumerable projects for railroads, canals, bridges, 
harbour works, and trading and commercial undertakings 
of all kinds, ready to be launched in India, and possessing 
guarantees for stability and remunerativejiess, which are 
at least wanting in many of the foreign projects which find 
fav^our in the eyes of English speculators, and which would 
undoubtedly be supported and fully subscribed for, con- 
sidering the present low rate of money and difficulty in 
finding reliable investments with fair returns, if it were not 
for this uncertainty about silver, which the English investor 
does not understand, or understands only so far as to be 
thoroughly suspicious and puzzled about the whole matter, 
and to declare that none of his money shall go into schemes 
worked with a currency which jumps about like quicksilver, 
one day up and another day down, and seems to be at the 
mercy of any American speculator, who chooses to make a 
corner in silver or to '"bear" it, and of any Government which 
chooses for its own purposes to spread a report that it is 
about to demonetize silver or to increase its gold coinage. 
The English investor will put his money into South 
American, Mexican, Portuguese, Turkish and even Persian 
speculations, of the merits of which he knows hardly any- 
thing, and where he is utterly at the mercy of Foreign 
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Governments, which, if sometimes reliable, are very often 
much the reverse ; he will confide his savings to these 
schemes in the full and certain hope of an immediate and 
large return, although there may be absolutely no ground 
for such expectation ; and yet he will not invest a penny in 
the best-planned, most influentially-supported, and most 
promising Indian undertakings, where he knows that the 
promoters are his own countrymen and well known persons, 
whom he can always hold responsible in case of disaster 5 
where he will be under English law, administered in the 
higher Courts by English judges, and where he will always 
be sure of the support and aid of his own Government, 
instead of being at the mercy of a foreign one. 

Is it not amply evident that the insecurity which thus 
influences some of the shrewdest and ablest men in the 
world must be of a most serious and dangerous character, 
or it would not cause them to prefer risky, unvouched for, 
and foreign schemes to safe, well-supported and English 
enterprises t The insecurity is serious and dangerous, and 
the bmglish investor is right : silver has been falling for 
twenty years ; it has fallen lower than anybody would have 
believ^ed 20 years ago that it could fall ; and it is absolutely 
impossible to say ho^o low it may fall in the next 20 years, 
if bimetallism is not restored. Who can wonder then that 
a wise investor refu.ses to touch Indian enterprises, based on 
a silver currency ; and who can estimate the amount of 
harm done to India and also to England by this impossibility 
of bringing together English capital, longing for investment, 
and Indian enterprises, languishing for want of capital ? If 
during these twenty years these two healthy and powerful 
parents had been united in a fertile union instead of being 
divorced by an unnatural and stupid legislation, they would 
have produced by this time a brood of strong and vigorous 
children, which would have been the support and comfort 
both of the mother country and of her great dependency ; 
but such offspring is impossible, where one of the parents 
remains cold and impassive, and refuses to remove, by 
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means which are obvious and ready to hand, the chains 
which bind the other parent in a bondage, which is bring- 
ing it perilously near to financial death. 

I have dwelt so much on the first three of the evils which 
I mentioned on p. 19 that I have left myself no space to 
consider the fourth and fifth of them, viz. : (4) the increase 
or non-removal of taxation, and (5) the loss of credit and 
diminution of capital values, which the fall in Silver has 
brought on India; nor can I treat of the third argument of 
which I spoke on p. 12, viz., the argument from economic 
science, or whether a fall in the value of its standard 
currency is evei' beneficial to a nation : but to conclude the 
second part as briefly as possible, I may say that it is of 
course obvious that, if the 3,^ millions (rising latterly to 
7 millions) a year extra had not been required from the 
Indian Government, they could have spent this sum in the 
remission of taxation which is open to obvious objections, 
such as the Income tax, and the Salt tax ; or Revenue to 
which many object, such as the Opium revenue, might 
have been abolished, whereas, under present circumstances, 
it is perfectly useless to discuss or adv'^ocate its abolition, 
simply because the Government of the country could not be 
carried on without it, and ev^en the Anti-Opium Society 
does not, I believe, place the abolition of Opium above the 
preservation of our empire in India. The fifth head, the 
loss of credit and of capital values, is one wdiich affects 
chiefly the mercantile and trading classes, who have hitherto 
been somewhat disinclined to join in the almost universal 
condemnation of the fall in silver as disastrous to India; 
but the events of the last two years, the sudden rise in 
silver in 1S90, and the still more sudden and deeper fall 
which followed, have opened the eyes of all commercial 
men to the dangers of the present uncertainty ; and both 
the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta and Bombay have 
become converted to Bimetallism, and have addressed 
urgent requests to the Government to move in the matter, 
'and to initiate measures, which may effect the restoration of 
silver to its former value. The loss of capital, amounting 
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often to one-third of the whole, has become a most serious 
matter to the Banks and mercantile houses ; their capital 
has always been estimated on a gold basis, and they now 
find that except for internal purposes in India itself, it has 
lost one-third of its value and is shrinking day by day still 
farther. Many a firm has practically" lost 10 per cent, of 
its capital since the beginning of this year ; for all European 
firms must estimate their capital at what it would bring 
when re-transferred to Europe. It has generally been sent 
out from Europe, either directly or indirectly, and it has in 
almost all cases to be returned to Europe eventually in 
some shape or other. In all these cases the loss caused by 
the drop in silver is complete and is final unless silver can 
be restored. 1 have hitherto spoken of the larger banking 
and mercantile houses ; but the retail trader is in the same 
predicament : he has to pay in gold in Europe for all the 
goods he imports, and as the rupee falls he has to put up 
his rupee prices, if he is to make the same profit as before ; 
but he finds himself then on the horns of a most unpleasant 
dilemma. If he puts up his prices, his customers, who are 
all paid in rupees, cannot afford to buy as much as before, 
and his sales fall off proportionally : if on the other hand he 
does not put up his prices, his sales remain the same, but 
his profits dwindle, as silver falls, till he at last finds himself 
conducting a risky and troublesome business “for the plea- 
sure of enjoying the beautiful climate,” as one successful 
retail dealer described it to me. 

And now I must conclude. I hope that I have shown by 
both the arguments from Authority and from History that 
the fall in the gold-value of silver has been an unmitigated 
evil for India ; that the few and slight instances to the 
contrary given by our opponents are mostly, if not entirely, 
founded on misconceptions and delusions ; that this evil is 
a growing and increasing one, equally harmful to India and 
to England ; and that it is one which all who wish well to 
either country should set themselves to combat with vigour 
and firmness, undiscouraged by the stolidity and ignorance 
of the English banking and financial classes, and inspired 
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by the hope that the approaching conference which America 
is instituting, and which the Continental nations are joining 
with hearty approval and good will, will be the means of 
uniting all civilized nations in a more scientific and reason- 
able policy towards silver, and thereby in removing from 
India the wholly unnecessary and crushing burden, which 
has impeded her progress and fettered her steps for the last 
twenty years. 

A I.FRKU CoTTKKKLL-Tl'IM' 

(Late Accountant-General, Bombay). 


P.S. — Since this article was written two events have 
occurred, which I think corroborate all I have said as to 
the importance of the restoration of Silver. The first is 
that in the United States the Republican Resolutions Com- 
mittee have submitted the followincf re-solution to their 
Convention on J une 9 : 

“The American peoj)le, through interest and tradition, arc in favour of 
bimetallism, and demand that both mctaK shall 1)0 used as standard nu^ney 
under such regulations and provisions as may he onforf cd hy the I.egislative 
Department, the Clovcrnment to ostaf)lish and maintain the parity of the 
metals, and to make each dollar, whether (lold, Silver, or Paper, ecjual to 
any other dollar. We commend the wise and patriotic policy which has 
been inaugurated of calling an international conference to establish the 
concurrent use of Clold and Silver throughout the commercial world.’’ 

The second is that the New Oriental Hank Corporation, 
one of the largest Indian Banks, has failed, and that in the 
letter announcing the suspension, the directors attribute 
it in great part to the depreciation in Silver, “ and the 
consequent increasing distrust throughout Great Britain of 
investments in Silver countries/’ which amply confirms all I 
have said on pp. 24 and 25, Their letter is as follows : 

Nkw Orik.vial Bank Corporation (Limited). 

“ I regret to inform you that the directors of the Corporation, at a meet- 
ing of the Board held this afternoon, have found it necessary to suspend 
jiiiyments by the bank owing to the depreciation in Silver, the consequent 
increasing distrust throughout ( treat Britain of investments in Silver countries, 
and the withdraw^al of capital from the East, coupled with the wholly un- 
precedented condition of trade in C!!hina, Japan, the Straits, and Australia, 
and the recent disastrous hurricane in* Mauritius. Steps have been taken 
to protect the assets. — By order of the Board. The liabilities to the public 
are understood to be approximately 7^ millions, of which about 4\ millions 
are fixed deposits. The assets are approximately stated at over 8^ millions. 
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AN EPISODE IN BURMESE HISTORY. 

{Being a Coniribution to the History of IndigeJions Oriental Education.) 

The cold-weather tourist who, having traversed the 
Indian presidencies, alights on the shores of Burma after 
a three days’ run from Calcutta, finds himself not merely in 
a new province of the empire, but in a new world. The 
contrast between India and Burma is hardly less marked 
than that between Europe and China. It is. indeed, the 
P^lowery Land itself into which the traveller has plunged at 
a step. The unmapped wastes which lie between Bengal 
and Burma separate not only province from province, but 
the Arian from the Turanian world. Beyond that wilder- 
ness of flood and field lies a new quarter of the globe, 
peopled by another family of the human race, with other 
historical associations, influenced by other religious creeds, 
and distinguished by other languages, other customs, other 
physical tyi^es. For it is China, and not India, of which 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula forms in all essentials an 
integral part. 

A flowery land it is well called, and the first impression 
of the contrast is conveyed by the changed aspect of the 
landscape. After the arid plains of India, level and 
[jarched as the desert, the eye is refreshed by a wealth of 
vegetation covering a mountainous and lavishly watered 
country, where every hill is clothed thick with verdure 
from base to summit, and soft foliage is spread like a carpet 
to the very margin of the sea. Moreover, the scale of the 
landscape is such as to satisfy the mind not less than the 
eye. Stately rivers, whose very sources are still matter of 
controversy, broaden into a labyrinth of unnumbered 
streams, and the scenes they traverse in their course 
present well-nigh every variety of natural beauty. Bare 
rocky defiles, low wooded hills receding now and again till 
they rise in the distance to the dignity of mountain ranges, 
forests of unvalued timber, cool valleys where perennial 
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cascades give life to unknown riches of ferns and grasses, 
deep shade of bamboo arcades, orange groves laden with 
fruit like the garden of the Hesperides, and stretches of 
level rice-fields of dazzling green. Such are some of the 
features which make up the panorama of the changing 
landscape. And through this sparsely peopled wilderness 
wild animal life has from all time roamed free and safe in 
endless variety and abundance. Herds of elephant and 
bison and deer share the impenetrable jungles with the 
tiger and leopard, with apes and hamadryads, with birds of 
every brilliant feather, reptiles and insects of unimagined 
beauty and strangeness. 

Passing from a review of the outward world to contem- 
plate the aspect and the life of its human inhabitants, the 
visitor from India is met by a contrast even more striking 
in its abruptness. Type and feature, dress and language, 
creed and custom, all are new. Woman is once more set 
free and becomes the active heljjmeet of man, while the 
bonds of hereditary'' caste are exchanged for a social freedon-i 
hardly inferior to that of the Western world. But the most 
marked change which has come over the scene is found in 
the predominant characteristics of the indigenous races. 
Whether it is due to the influence of caste, to the crushing 
weight of centuries of oppression, or to idiosyncrasies of 
race, it must strike every stranger that the native of India 
—widely as the peoples differ to whom that designation 
applies — is for the most part a creature of anxious tind 
fearful mind, taking even the plea.sures of life terribly 
au sdrieux. As he dare not trust his wives and daughters 
to the eye of the profane, or to a share of active life, so his 
whole existence seems too often to be spent as if under a 
haunting fear of being outwitted by his neighbour, or over- 
taken by some impending calamity. Fun and frolic seem 
altogether alien to his nature, and to him the subtleties of 
humour are an unknown mystery. He sings indeed, but it is 
in mournful cadence, and the laughter of pure merriment is 
loss often heard in India than in any country in the world. 
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To pass from such a land to Burma is to pass, as it were, 
from the house of mourning to the house of joy. The 
careworn look of anxious poverty or uneasy wealth is 
turned to good-humoured smiles and song and laughter. 
In the faces around us there may be less of intellectual 
capacity, certainly less of keen self-interest ; but how far 
more attractive is the genial enjoyment of life, the undis- 
guised and unquenchable love of pleasure which makes the 
life of the Burman — spendthrift and gambler as he is- -one 
long holiday, sweetened by a lively sense of humour, and 
by genuine appreciation of every form of fun and merry- 
making. Nor is this the carelessness of indifference to 
things sacred and serious. Religion is a power in the land, 
not a whit less in Burma than in India, but it is reliorion 
cast in a freer and happier mould. Mahomedan ceremonial 
and Hindu rites give place here to purer and more natural 
forms of devotion. For the prescriptions of a priestly caste 
we have a monastic order marked by a strictness of rule and 
even a purity of life rarely impugned, but it is an order which 
binds no man by irrevocable vows, and whose bonds, sacred 
as they are, may be put off at will with the monkish garb. 

So profound is the impression made on the traveller from 
Europe by way of India by the contrast I have attempted 
to indicate, that he is often enough grievously misled in his 
estimate of the new country. The sudden sense of freedom 
is as refreshing, the laughter of a light-hearted people as 
welcome, as is the passage from parched and burning plains 
to a land of water and verdure. So that he is apt for 
the moment to forget the leagues that separate him from 
the land of his birth, till a brief experience reminds him 
that here too, under the glamour of the Eastern sun, the 
standards of thought and speech and conduct are alien to 
those of the Western world as are the aspect of nature or 
the features and customs of man. 

Such in barest outline are the characteristics of the 
province which furnishes the text of my essay. Incor- 
porated as it is with the Indian Empire, it has hardly more 
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to do with India or Indian ways of thought and life than if 
it were situated in Europe or Africa. In dealing with such 
a country experience of India is of even less value than 
experience of Europe. If a man has acquired his know* 
ledge of the East in India he will have formed notions and 
prejudices hard to shake off, yet wholly out of place among 
a Turanian people. How essential for the task of adminis- 
tration in such a province is an experience gathered on the 
spot may be inferred from the story 1 have now to tell. 

It was a happy fortune which placed the destinies of 
Burma at the most critical juncture of its history in the 
hands of a man whose Eastern training was among the 
people over whom he was called to rule, who had mastered 
their language, studied their history and literature, under- 
stood their character, and sympathized with their wants, 
and who eventually proved himself possessed of still rarer 
qualifications for his great responsibility. 

The name of Phayre, the first governor under whom the 
province was consolidated thirty years ago, is to this day a 
household word in the country, not only among the foreign 
officials whose task he so greatly facilitated but in the homes 
of the poorest of the people, in the villages and monasteries 
of the most remote districts. No Indian administrator ever 
more completely identified himself with his charge or was 
ever rewarded by more of cordial loyalty or personal affec- 
tion than Sir Arthur Phayre in Burma. From the King 
of Ava, smarting under the loss of his richest province, to 
the villagers whose daily life came under his influence, all 
alike were attracted by that union of manliness and modesty, 
of administrative ability and self-forgetfulness, which marked 
the character of the first Chief Commissioner. His is a 
name which deserves a more conspicuous place than has 
usually been assigned to it in the roll of Indian worthies, 
but it was in accord with his own character that the great 
but unobtrusive work of his life should be celebrated rather 
in the hearts of the people whom he loved and served than 
* by flourish of trumpets in the pages of history. 
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If there was one direction in which the statesmanship of 
Phayre and the success of his rule were especially note- 
worthy it was in the field of popular education — that 
favourite playground of the theorist and the amateur. 
Keenly alive to the importance of school-education, but 
with the personal training of a soldier rather than of a 
scholar, it was not without grave anxiety that he looked 
about him for guidance in a matter so vital to the interests 
of the country. And what he saw was this. 

In marked contrast to the neighbouring provinces of 
India the elements of school-education were already widely 
diffused among the Burmese, of whom the majority were* 
able at least to read and write. 

The origin of this phenomenon was immediately obvious. 
In a country where religion is woven with exceptional 
closeness into the social life of the people there has existed 
for centuries, in intimate dependence on the national reli- 
gious belief, a primitive system of popular education 
extending over the whole country, rendered venerable both 
b}' antiquity and by sacred associations, in accord with 
public sentiment and of undoubted practical efficiency. No 
village is too remote or too insignificant to be provided with 
its Buddhist monastery of more or less stately proportions 
and equipment, and, as in Europe in pasi ages, it is the 
monastery which has at all times been the recognised home 
and depository of the learning of the day. 

The retreat of venerated ascetics, it is the public treasury 
of .sacred books, the peaceful resort of congregations of the 
devout, who come to hear the preaching of the law, and the 
national village school where, in return for the daily support 
of the mendicant monks, every boy of the population is 
free to attend, without invitation and without fee, and where 
systematic instruction and regular discipline are combined 
under teachers, of varying capacity indeed, but of uniform 
repute for piety and devotion. 

To a governor less intimate with the people, their 
character and ways of thought, it would hardly have 
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occurred to think it possible that the representatives of a 
foreign government would be suffered to touch in any way 
a system forming so integral a part of native private life, 
associated so closely with an Oriental religion, and con- 
trolled by an ancient hierarchy bound by a routine of 
punctilious formality. Kven if the leaders of the' Order 

could be won over to acquiescence in any such intei fercnce, 
it would have seemed that the absolute neutrality in all 
matters of religion, which is one of the axioms of Anglo- 
Indian administration, would render impossible any alliance 
between the Buddhist monastic order and the Knglish 
.officials. Undisturbed by such considerations, the i)raciical 
mind of the governor saw only that upon the extent to 
which it might be possible to win the co-operation of the 
teachers already in full possession of the field depended 
the W'holc issue of grasping or abandoning the control of 
popular education in the country. With this conviction he 
determined to make the attempt. 

In forming this resolution Phayre seems to have stood 
absolutely alone in his belief that the object at which he 
aimed was not impossible of attainment. The objections 
to the attempt to organize a government department through 
the agency of a native religious institution were so many 
and obvious, that among the wffiole staff of officers serving 
under him, — many of them men of long experience in the 
province, — there was hardly one who did not regard the 
scheme as chimerical. Nevertheless the event has justified 
in so striking a manner the accuracy of the foresight with 
which Phayre was gifted, that a sketch of the nature and 
history of the scheme cannot be without interest. 

Setting out with the exercise of his own personal in- 
fluence, it was as the private and honoured friend of some 
of the chief dignitaries of the Monastic Order that the 
governor prevailed upon a few of the principal monasteries 
of Rangoon and Moulmein to introduce for the first time, 
alternately with the sacred palm-leaf texts exclusively in 
use hitherto, the reading and study of books in the Burmese 
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language printed and published in Western fashion, and 
containing the first elements of Western learning. The 
books first chosen were elementary works on arithmetic, 
geography, and physiology, and it was with anything but a 
confident anticipation of success that the tentative experi- 
ment was made of placing these before the teachers and 
pupils of Buddhist monasteries. 

To the astonishment even of the officers entrusted with 
the practical working of the scheme, the overtures of the 
government were welcomed from the outset, not only with- 
out suspicion but with a wholly unexpected amount of 
intelligent appreciation. The Burmese mind, naturally 
open and unprejudiced to a remarkable extent, has always 
been alive to tlu; attractions of science. .Astrology had 
long been a favourite subject of study among the learned 
of the Monastic Order : (Geometry was not unknowm ; and 
the natural apprehension that the new sciences would be 
received with suspicion, as antagonistic to cherished beliefs 
of antiquity, proved after a short trial to be without foun- 
dation. .So far from any general display of jealous exclu- 
siveness towards foreign interlopers, armed with insidious 
devices for undermining the popular faith, the open-minded 
in(]uisitiveness of the Burman w'as first attracted by the 
ncn’elty, and after a time undoubtedly captivated by the 
intrinsic int(;rest and practical utility of the new learning. 
The introduction to Western arithmetic, especially, was 
promptly recognized and welcomed as a revelation of the 
utmost practical value. Even the scaled books of History, 
Geography, and Physiology were accepted with unlooked- 
for readiness, and placed in the hands of students. 

And if the reception of the books was matter of surprise, 
still more so was the general attitude of the monks towards 
a scheme which, while carefully disclaiming any attempt at 
interference, was nevertheless clearly enough designed to 
revolutionize the whole educational system of the monastic 
schools. With rare exceptions the heads of monasteries 
expressed their willingness to admit examiners deputed by 

c 2 
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government to test the acquirements of their pupils, to aid 
them in their studies, to furnish them with books, and 
to advMse the teachers themselves in matters of school- 
management. 

From the cautious beginning thus made, and attended 
with such unlooked-for success, the gradual attraction to 
the scheme of the heads of monasteries throughout the 
province, and the complete incorporation of the time- 
honoured village school system indigenous to the country 
with the machinery of the civil administration, was only a 
work of time. District after district was included in the 
plan as the necessary funds and the services of qualified 
officers were available. 

Nevertheless the extension of the w'ork, if it was carried 
out with une.xpected smoothness and rapidity, was, as 
experience soon showed, a ta.sk of a very delicate nature, 
dependent altogether upon the care and judgment exercised 
in the selection of the subordinate agents employed. A 
single unfortunate selection of an examining officer, a single 
failure in the tact and discretion e.ssential to success, led at 
the very commencement, in an important frontier district, 
to a unanimous resolution on the part of the monks of the 
whole region to have no hand in the w^ork, and to dc'.cline 
all offers of aid or advice from the employers of an unwel- 
come agent. To this day the district in question remains 
conspicuous for the attitude of passive obstruction main- 
tained by the monks generally, in face of the most patient 
and persevering efforts of the Education Department. 

A glance at the figures furnished by the local authorities 
illustrates at once the thoroughly practical nature of the 
scheme which was thus happily initiated and the genuine- 
ness of the welcome accorded to it, alike by the people and 
their religious guides. 

It may be said roughly that there are 5,000 Buddhist 
monasteries scattered through the lower province ; and the 
^mere record, that of these close upon 3,700 were in 1887-88 
under government inspection as elementary schools, fur- 
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nishes a sufficiently eloquent comment on the instinct and 
judgment of the governor who conceived the fruitful design 
which was destined to popularize not only a new system of 
education, but the whole regime of the English Government. 

The most cursory survey of the official records is enough 
to show further that the term “ under Government inspec- 
tion ’’ is no mere verbal phrase, implying no more than 
a toleration of complimentary visits from foreigners in 
authority, but that it tells of a business-like co-operation 
with the government, and a cordial acceptance of the 
guidance of Western teachers. So genuine, at all events, 
has been the approval of the scheme by the monks, and so 
far substantial has been the incorporation of the monas- 
teries with the government system, that the pupils of 
monastery schools take their place habitually beside tho.se 
of government and mi.ssion schools in all the public examina- 
tions of the Education Department, while from some of the 
monasteries picked students are sent by the managers for a 
course of training in the government normal schools, to 
return when trained to supervise and carry on with newly- 
acquired skill the educational work of the monastery. 

Meantime a complete series of u.seful school books has 
been gradually published under the auspices of a com- 
mittee appointed by government, and is in common use in 
the indigenous schools. The pupil-teacher system has also 
been introduced, under conditions specially adapted to the 
local circumstances, and every kicility is given by govern- 
ment— which until lately maintained a special agency for 
the purpose — for the cheap provision and circulation of 
books, maps, slates, and all the paraphernalia of a well- 
ordered school. 

The practical outcome of all this is shown in the tabulated 
records embodied in the official reports. According to the 
annual report issued by the Education Department for the 
year 1887-88 nearly 2,000 children from the indigenous 
.schools passed in that year the standard prescribed for 
lower primary schools, a standard which involves fluent 
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reading, correct writing from dictation, and a good know- 
ledge of the simple rules of arithmetic. Of these 589 were 
pupils of monastic schools. From the same schools 777 
pupils, including 221 from monasteries, passed fully the 
standard for upper primary schools, in which are comprised 
a fair knowledge of the geography of the world, and a 
thorough knowledge of the “ simple and compound rules 
of arithmetic, as well as an acquaintance with practice and 
vulgar fractions. Even in the list of schools ot a higher 
grade monastery schools figure, side by side with govern- 
ment institutions, as i)rcsenting pupils successful in passing 
the full standard required. 

It must be noted here that while the very existence of 
the ancient system of native education was due to the 
machinery of the Buddhist monasteries, a very important 
adjunct to the system was found in the parallel institution 
of small mixed schools conducted by lay-teachers in the 
towns and larger villages. The special feature of these 
schools is that they are open to girls as well as boys, 
whereas to the monastic schools boys only are admitted. 

From the outset it was seen that these institutions pre- 
sented even greater promise of development than the 
monasteries, so much so, that it was at one time proposed 
to confine attention to these exclusively. It w^as un- 
doubtedly well that no such separation was made ; never- 
theless it is in fact in the lay schools that by far the most 
abundant fruits of Phayre’s scheme have been gathered, 
while the monasteries, with some brilliant exceptions, seem 
to incline more and more to rest content with their ancient 
status as seminaries of religious learning and the dignified 
retreat of the religious recluse. Hence the latest reports 
on the subject show that it has been found necessary, after 
long and patient trial, to weed out from the inspection lists 
a very large number of purely nominal schools in the 
monasteries. At the same timfe it is no less clear that if 
the monasteries are as a rule far outstripped by the lay 
schools in efficiency, there has been no withdrawal on the 
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part of the Monastic Order from the attitude of intelligent 
sympathy with the government Education Department 
which it was the successful aim of Phayre to attain, while 
in a large number of districts monastic schools continue to 
figure from year to year among the picked institutions 
commended by inspecting officers for exceptional efficiency. 

The revolution effected in these ancient foundations 
where the gov^ernment scheme has been fully accepted is 
very remarkable. It is, indeed, nothing short of a startling 
surprise to the visitor from Europe, or even from India, 
who is introduced to one or other of the excellent monastery 
schools which now flourish, as they never flourished before, 
in such towns as Rangoon, Moulmein or Bassein. 

Braving the yelping of the curs who.se sanctuary is in the 
monastery precincts, ascending the shabby dragon-guarded 
steps, and entering the quiet dimly-lighted kyoitug^ we are 
met by a scene which, in its essential features, is the same 
as may have been seen in the same place at any time for 
centuries past. There are the same regular ranks of gaily- 
tlresstrd boys crouching on the bare boarded floor, the same 
shaven yellow-clad ascetics seated leisurely on the raised 
l>latform above them, and surrounded by the same quaint 
medley of furnitun; huge palm-leaf fans and gilded 
umbrellas, bowls of lacquer and china, grotesque carvings 
of imaginary monsters, piles of palm-leaf MSS. with gilded 
edges, and at the present day clocks and candlesticks, 
chairs, pillow's, and druggets of European manufacture. 

But after the first glance it is soon perceived that, in its 
character of a school, a great and vital change has come 
over the institution. The order and routine are almost as 
regular as in an English board-school. Every child has 
his Pinglish slate and pencil, and his bundle of printed 
books. That Burmese youth in ordinary lay attire, who 
moves among the ranks of pupils, is the teacher trained in 
the government training-school, and imparting under the 
control of his monkish superiors the knowledge and method 
acquired under foreign teachers. And cn the pillars which 
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support the lofty roof hang maps of the world and of 
Burma, time-tables of the school work, and records of th© 
pupils’ successes at the yearly inspection. For once a year 
a formal test examination is held on the spot, by an in- 
specting officer appointed by Government, when the pupils 
are examined under the departmental standards. 

The “ surprise visit” is also a recognised institution, and 
on such an occasion as the present the monks are proud to 
show off to the visitors the efficiency of the school and the 
talents of the pupils. As class after class comes forward 
for a brief examination, it is seen that the system has borne 
good fruit. The reading is fluent and intelligent, questions 
on general geography are promptly answered, and those 
who knew the country but a few years ago would be 
astonished at the readiness with which difficult problems in 
arithmetic are solved by Burmese urchins, who would take 
a creditable place beside their equals in age in any school 
of similar grade in Europe ! 

When it is considered that a similar revolution has been 
effected, with the voluntary and cordial assent of the monks, 
in hundreds of ancient monasteries throughout the country, 
and when it is remembered that rigid conservatism and 
impenetrable exclusiveness are the well-known character- 
istics of Eastern institutions, most of all of such as are in 
any way connected with religion, it must be felt that such 
a work, carried out by an English soldier serving in a 
civil capacity, is one worthy to be reckoned among the 
achievements of the most illustrious of our countrymen. 

As the notorious success of England in dealing with 
strange races is largely due to her plodding method of 
studying the language and character, the history and 
customs of the people, and making these the basis of the 
new system of government, so, probably, no other nation 
could have produced for the rich and important province of 
Burma a governor so conspicuously qualified to deal with 
the untried and delicate problems presented by its adminis- 
tration. Phayres scheme was entirely successful in the 
•attainment of its great ol^ct — namely, the enlistment on the 
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side of the foreign government in its educational measures 
of the sympathy and co-operation of the existing agencies 
of popular native education. It was a success achieved in 
face of apparently hopeless obstacles, and its completeness is 
in no way diminished by the circumstance that its largest 
results, from an educational point of view, have been 
obtained less in the monastery schools than in the kindred 
institutions under lay management, or by the fact that while 
every monastery is equally in theory a place of learning, it 
is only in a small minority that really capable and successful 
teachers are to be found. It is also true that much patience 
was required in some instances to overcome the scruples of 
the monks, and that there exists a large number of monas- 
teries where the rigid orthodoxy of the managers is even 
now averse to any alliance whatever with the foreigners. 

All these exceptions combined, however, are not enough 
to detract frf)m the friendly assent, indicated by the figures 
which I have (juoted, which has been extended to the 
scheme l)y the monastic order as a whole, and by so many 
of its ablest and most representative dignitaries. 

Based on such a foundation, the work of the educational 
official in Burma has been and continues to be full of 
living interest. I'here are other provinces where the very 
most has been made of existing native institutions in the 
scheme of public instruction, but there is probably none 
where the opportunities offered at the outset were so large, 
or where it has been possible to utilize them to the same 
extent. How the work has progressed step by step, on the 
• lines indicated by Phayre, is not the least interesting chapter 
in the history of British India. 

Finally, it has to be noted that the effect of Phayre’s 
scheme of education has been even more far-reaching than 
he himself anticipated. It is not its only merit that it has 
based on a natural and firm foundation the edifice of popular 
education, of which the gradual extension and development 
continues without check from year to year. It has served 
also to bring the ruling power into exceptionally close touch 
with the mass of the people, giving to the foreign ad- 
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ministration the prestig^e of an intimate alliance with all that 
is involved in the religious sentiment of a devout people. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the extent or im- 
portance of the political influence thus exercised in one 
of the principal frontier provinces of the empire. The 
machinery of the Monastic Order in Burma, spread as it is 
like a network over the country, intimately connected with 
the social life of the people, and backed by the sanctions of 
religion, constitutes an agency which, for good or evil, can 
influence as no outside agency could do, the national senti- 
ment and the national life. One of the first steps taken by 
Lord Dufterin on the annexation of Upper Burma was to 
invite the so-called “ Buddhist archbishop ” — the official 
head of the IVIonastic Order — to confer with him on public 
affairs, a politic measure which was followed by the best 
results, in the effect produced on the popular mind by the 
publicly proclaimed co-operation of the heaid of their religion 
with the English authorities. To have turned so powerful 
an agency to further one of the most difficult and important 
duties of the civil administration, and at the same time to 
the union of rulers and ruled as fellow- workers in the cause 
of national progress, was a feat of statesmanshij) which 
deserves to be better known than it is. If only for this 
achievement, the name of Sir Arthur Phayre would deserve 
to be illustrious in Indian annals. Yet it was, an episode 
no more thought of by its author than any other incident 
in the daily routine of a career devoted to the .service of 
his country and to the promotion of the lasting benefit of 
the people entrusted to his care. 

P. Hordkrn, 

Late Director of Public Instrt/ction in Burma. 

P.S.--- Since this paper was written, the work of inspect- 
ing and aiding indigenous schools has been extended to the 
newly-acquired districts of Upper Burma, with a promise 
of no less remarkable success than that which has been 
achieved in the Lower Province. 


P. H. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF PERSIA. 

Bv C. E. Bri>DuiJ’[i. 

1 . 

Tiik mountainous character of the greater portion of the 
Persian Empire does not seem to have attracted generally 
quite as much attention as it deserves. It cannot, however, 
be too carefully noted, inasmuch as the degree of cultiva- 
tion of which the various portions of the country is sus- 
ceptible is mainly due to. the altitude and extent of the 
mountain ranges intersecting their surface. 

The district to the north of the Elburz Mountains, and 
bordering the Caspian Sea, is of a perfectly distinct 
character from the rest of Persia, and so must be considered 
separately ; but the entire region e.xtending thence, and 
from the pre.s(mt boundary between Persia and Trans- 
Caspia, as far as the Persian Gulf, may be described as a 
vast tableland, of a height above the sea-level varying 
from 2.000 to 3,000 feet, from which arise an infinite 
number of mountain ranges ; so that the main portion of its 
surface at all adapted for agriculture may be said to consist 
of the more or less e.xtensive plains or valleys which lie 
between these ranges. 

Where these are numerous, and attain a considerable 
height, as in the western portion of the empire, the rain- 
fall is more frequent and reliable, and the natural sources of 
water-supply, such as springs, streams and rivers, are more 
abundant. Thus these parts of the country are of a far 
more productive character than others, and furnish ample 
pasturage for cattle, as well as superior facilities for the 
cultivation of every species of crops. Where the mountain 
ranges are rarer and diminish in height, as towards the 
south, the rainfall and water-supply also decrease ; and 
where they disappear to any extent, as in the case of 
the Great Desert, all supply of water completely fails. 
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Towards the eastern and southern portions of the empire' 
the supply of water in the streams and artificial channels 
may be said to depend almost entirely upon the winter fall 
of snow upon the higher portions of the mountain ranges. 
This is, as a rule, very heavy, attaining upon their summits 
a height of many feet. In the course of its melting a con- 
siderable portion is absorbed by the surface of the ground 
upon which it lies. The.se range.s thus become huge 
natural resen’oirs, containing generally a sufficient amount 
of water to keep the streams filled throughout the summer 
month.s. When the fall of snow is deficient, a correspond- 
ing failure of the water-supply is the natural consequence, 
and if this deficiency is very considerable a serious famine 
may be the result. 

These numerous mountain ranges have, again, a most im- 
portant bearing upon the means of communication between 
the various portions of the empire by reason of the peculi- 
arity of their configuration. At a distance a range of 
mountains in Persia does not markedly differ in appearance 
from what one is accustomed to find in other range.s that one 
may have seen. That is to say, they show sharp and rugged 
outlines rising apparently more or less abruptly from the 
level of the surrounding country. A nearer view, however, 
shows that these peaks and rocks compose but a very .small 
proportion of the general elevation, formed mainly by an 
extensive and unbroken rising of the ground, which con- 
stitutes as it were a gigantic mound, from the crown of 
which rise the actual mountains themselves, and even then 
not abruptly, but gradually, the ridges being separated by 
great broad level plains, rising in comparatively, easy 
gradients to the bases of the highest peaks. The appear- 
ance produced in many cases is as though there had been a 
gradual upheaval of the ground to a considerable height, 
when the upper portions of the rising ground, being no 
longer able to bear the pressure from below, had given 
way, and the strata of rock had burst through into their 
present position on the summits of these gigantic tnounds, 
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from which they rise abruptly in lofty ridges and peaks of 
perfectly naked rock. Many of these attain a height of 
10,000 to 12,000 feet. 

Thus, while the mountainous character of the country is 
the main cause why any portion of the great Persian 
plateau is rendered habitable, their presence and peculiar 
configuration present such obstacles to the construction of 
roads and railroads that works of this nature could only be 
executed with the greatest difficulty and at a most ruinous 
cost. 

As an instance of the difficulties presented by the broken 
nature of the ground, and the long intervals existing in 
most parts between water-supplies of any description, it 
may be mentioned that, though the actual distance in a 
bee-line from Teheran to Kurn is only a little over 80 
miles, that traversed by the road considerably exceeds, I 
believe, too miles. This extra distance is rendered abso- 
lutely necessary in order that each of its stages may be at a 
place where water is procurable, and this in spite of the 
fact that, allowing for such necessary detours, the most 
direct line possible between the two points has been taken 
for the road, which crosses the intervening ranges straight 
up ami down without any attempt at gradients. 

Again, the route from Kum to Ispahan is barred by 
ranges of mountains stretching far across it to either side, 
covering nearly two-thirds of its extent, and rising to a 
height of about 11,000 feet above the sea-level. The 
easier of the two routes adopted, namely, that via Natans:, 
skirts as far as possible the lower portion of these ranges ; 
but even then the way is intercepted by countless ridges 
which have to be crossed, besides a pass at a height of 
about 7,000 feet. 

In describing the configuration of this plateau I have 
said that the main portion of its more level surface consists 
of the valleys and plains which lie between these ranges of 
mountains. I should, however, have added the reservation 
for practical purposes. As a matter of fact, the greater 
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portion of its level surface is occupied by the Great Desert, 
which extends over an area of not less than from 60,000 
to 80,000 square miles, and is for the most part absolutely 
incapable of sustaining any form of life. Besides this, there 
are found at intervals numerous comparatively small patches 
of desert of the same description, covered in parts with a 
salt efflorescence known locally by the term “ Kavir," which 
range from about 2,000 to 1 5,000 or 20,000 square miles 
in extent. The total area of desert on the Persian plateau 
cannot thus be estimated at much less than about 1 50,000 
square miles ; and this, as has been said, is of a soil and 
geological formation which renders it quite useless for any 
practical purposes, except during a few of the winter months, 
when the “ Ilyats,” or nomad tribes, take their Hocks to graze 
upon the scanty vegetation which appears in portions of it. 
Even this, however, is only possible in the neighbourhood 
of the scanty wells found along the few routes which traverse 
it. Beyond this limit, these parts are utterly unknown and 
unexplored even by the inhabitants of the country. 

The remainder of the plateau is, as has been said, 
covered with mountains, divided by more or less broad 
plains and valleys. 

Such of these as are wateretl by natural streams or by 
means of artificial watercounses are the only portions of the 
country susceptible of cultivation ; and along the borders ot 
these are found clustered all the villages. P'or the amount of 
land in Persia which is cultivated otherwise than by means 
of irrigation may be described as inappreciable, the rainfall 
being very precarious, and when it occurs, extremely partial 
in its effects, which are confined principally to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the mountain ranges. 

The valleys and plains themselves vary in altitude above 
the sea-level ; that in which the city of Ispahan is situated, 
for instance, is about 5 ,CX 50 feet above the sea, while the 
one surrounding Kashan is not more than 3,000 feet, and 
that round Teheran about 4,000 feet. 

It must not be understood in the case of these plains and 
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valleys, even, that the whole of the extent covered by such 
of them as have a supply of water available is by any means 
cultivated, or, indeed, susceptible of cultivation under the 
most favourable circumstances ; for the water-supply is very 
limited, and the area over which it can be made use of does 
not, as a rule, extend, in consequence of the irregularities of 
the ground, beyond a comparatively slight distance from 
the banks of the river or stream which is its source. They 
vary from a few hundred yards to several miles. In the 
case of the Ispahan plain, which appears a favourable 
instance of this kind to (juote, as it is traversed by a river 
of .some considerable volume, viz., the Zinda Riid, the area 
cultivation extends to a distance of about lo to 15 miles 
from its banks towards the north, but then towards the 
.south its course is mostly liemmed in by rising ground or 
hills. 

In addition to the villages situated undttr such excep- 
tionally favourable circumstances, there are numerous 
i.solated ones .scattered over the mountain-sides and along 
their bases and the plains below, which are irrigated by a 
species of artificially constructed subterranean watercour.sc, 
peculiar to the Hast, and more particularly to Persia and 
Central Asia ; they are locally termed “ Kanats.” 

'Fhese are constructed by digging a well in .some spot 
near the base of a hill, where the drainage from its surface 
is likely to be accumulated, or where a spring is su.spected 
to exist. Upon what other principle these wells are dug, 
or how their particular position is decided upon, it has never 
been possible to ascertain more e.xactly ; there is no doubt 
however, that the greatest skill and ingenuity are exercised 
in their selection. This well being dug, another is sunk at 
a little distance off in the direction in which it is desired 
that the water should flow, and the two are connected by 
an underground channel, laid at an inclination specially de- 
signed with a view to the length of the intended water- 
course and the contour of the ground it is intended to 
traverse ; and so on, mile after mile, till it is conducted to 
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the place where the water is required. As frequently 
between the source and the supply this channel has to be 
conducted across low ground, through high ground, and 
round the bases of hills, the degree of care and ingenuity 
required for their successful completion becomes very 
evident. 

These “ Kanats ” are of every degree of capacity — from 
that containing a volume of water sufficient only to irrigate 
a few acres, to that enough to satisfy the requirements of a 
large village. In the case of the latter, however, and of 
towns, the supply of water necessary for their re(iuirements 
is obtained by the construction of numerous “ Kanats ” con- 
verging upon them from various points in the neighbouring 
hills or rising ground. 

The peculiar formation of the mountains, which, as has 
been described, consist of vast extents of gradually rising 
ground, crowned only with rocks and peaks, lends itself, as 
may be imagined, most fav'ourably to the establishment of 
villages along their slopes, and in the vast broad valleys 
which lead up to the bases of these ridges ; and these are 
accordingly dotted at intervals with patches of cultivated 
ground, varying in extent according to the volume of the 
“ Kanat ” upon which they are dependant, or the number of 
the same which can be accumulated at any particular spot. 
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.1/^1 y JUMDCS CROSS Tim OCF.. IN/ 

Rv S. K. GorAi.Ai^ iiAku . 

'riii KK exists among Rrahmans a very generally received 
opinion that if one of their community crosses the sea and 
rc-mains for a time in a foreign country, he is liable by that 
act to lx: t;xpelled from his caste, and to be no longer lookt;d 
upon as anything better than a pariah. After a careful 
study of the various authorities, it seems to the present 
writer that this opinion has no nail foundation, and that the 
('rf)ssing c)f tlie ocean is not forbidden to Rrahmans by their 
scriptur(*s. Rut beh)re citing the various ])assages that go 
to [jrove the corntctness of tliis \'ie\v. a few preliminary 
remarks ought to be made. 

.Some may consider that it is unnecessary to di.scuss this 
subji*ct at all, on the ground that there is no sufficient 
reason to induce any of the “twice-born” to cross the sea. 
In our Opinion. ho\ve'’er, there are many benefits to be 
gained by foreign travel, and this without sea- travel is 
almost im[)Ossible. 

Until the invasion of the Mahomcdans, the inhabitants 
of India generally knew but little about those, of other 
land.s.; but in later times, especially since the cst.iblishment 
of Rritish rule in this country, a great interest has been 
awakened in foreign countries, and the habits, manners, and 
customs of their inhabitants. 'I'his new interest naturally 
aroused a desire on the part of my fellow-countrymen to 
see for themselves the things and people of whom they had 
heard, and accordingly we find that, during the last twenty 
years, a number of gentlemen from Bengal, the Mahratta 
country and the North-West Provinces have been to Eng- 
land, and the number of those who go is increasing year by 
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year. The people of the north set the example, and when 
it was found that they returned from Kngland after having' 
received a good education, and obtained as a result good 
positions in life in this country, the Southern Indians 
wished to follow their example, and some of them did so. 
But these on their return were visited by all th(i pains and 
penalties of transgressors against our strict caste rules. 
They were refused admittance into the community, and 
otherwise were made to suffer much pain and misery. Not 
only Brahmans, but also non-Brahmans, wereexcommunicated 
on account of their travelling by sea, and the consequence 
has been that many who would otherwise have gon<‘. abroad 
have been deterred from so doing by the social consecjuences 
incurred by others. 

When wc, Indians, look at the condition of our own 
country, we find much to regret. Our ancient prosperity 
seems to have deserted us. The arts and sciencc'.s that were 
know'n to our fathers have been forgotten. Native educa- 
tion has reached the lowest ebb, and we have actually to 
thank foreigners for the education received by our children. 
Our manufacturf.-s have fallen into decay, and we find that, 
generally speaking, with the exception of tho.se engaged in 
agriculture, our people are compelled to rely on subordinate 
positions under foreigners as a means of gaining their live- 
lihood. Our country is poverty-stricken, and our population 
is increasing. Except the public .services and the two pro- 
fessions of law and medicine, there is no career open to 
our young men ; the professions are over-crowded,' and 
there are more applicants for public service than can 
possibly enter it. Education is sought for merely as a 
means of gaining livelihood. It is a well-known fact in all 
Agraghdras (villages)* that the sons of Somayajis, and 
Pandits, and Acharyas, have entirely omitted to follow the 
old learning of their fathers, but resort to the different 
European colleges and schools. 

In former days our people were not admitted into the 
* These are the centres of indigenous learning in this country. 
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British service under Government, but now the service is 
open to them under the same conditions as applies to otiier 
British subjects, by' competition. Our children are ready 
to pass the necessary examinations, but considering^ that 
such examinations must be passed in England, and that 
therefore competitors in them mu.st cross the ocean, many 
are debarred from trying to compete, by the knowledge of 
the social ostracism that will await them on their return 
from abroad. 

Again, our merchants are quite ignorant of foreign coun- 
tries and their ways, and the trade of the country' is almost 
entirely dependent on foreigners. Even the internal trade 
of the country' is nothing like what it might and ought to 
be, on account of the general ignorance of the mercantile 
classes and tlie want of enterpri.se on their part. When 
our merchants attempt to export goods on their own account 
to foreign countries, they' are liable to loss in various ways 
through ignorance of foreign commercial customs. If those 
who wish to do so are able, without unnecessary let and hin- 
drance, to go to foreign countrie.s, many of the.se evils will 
gradually cease. When our people .see for themselves how 
commerce i.s carried on abroad, they' will be abk^ to employ 
the .same methods here, and increased prosperity will be 
the result. 

Our artisans and workmen require to know about the 
improved tools and proce.sses of manufacture used by the 
foreigners, and unless .some of our people go abroad it is 
not likely that this knowledge will be gained for the country. 
It is humiliating to think of how many of the articles in daily 
use in this country by almost all classes are imported from 
abroad instead of being manufactured here. \Ve do not 
use a single pin that has not been made in Europe, and. 
even our paper — except the most common qualities — has 
to be made for us by foreigners. 

Our cultivators are ignorant of the be.st and most econo- 
mical methods of agriculture, and so our land is not as pro- 
ductive as it ought to be. On every account it is necessary 
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that some of our more intellectual men should visit lingland 
and other Kuropean countries in order to find out what 
means may be taken for the improvement of the condition 
of this country. We should remember the example of the 
Russian Emperor Peter the (ir('at, who went to England 
and worked in a shipyard, and then went back to teach his 
own people how to work. 

Until recently we have been comparatively indifferent to 
the condition of our own country. Now a spirit of inquiry 
and reform seems to be stirring, and the air is full of plans 
of reform and improvement. But if the existing prejudice 
against sea-travel is to continue, and those who are willing 
to go to England are to be deterred by the prospect of 
misery and persecution on their return, as is now the case, 
it will be found that the various scheme's are likely to fail, 
on account of the ignorance of the country at large of 
foreign methods. 

Our forefathers obtained thorough skill in various arts to 
the number of si.\ty-four. 'Fhey were in a position to teach 
and instruct the mass of liie peojjU;. Useful knowledge, 
.says Manu (c. ii. 23S, 240), must be obtained, even if 
from inferior classes. y\ll sorts of ;!rts and sciences may be 
received from all men. .Spiritual knowledge may be oi>- 
tained even from the lowest class of men. The commen- 
tator on Manu, Methathithi, describes the later education 
(after the Vedic education was compleie)as . I nitka/padharvia, 
or the secondary education of a Brahmacharya. This 
passage shows that it is absurd to say that our people — the 
Brahmans — are prohibited from receiving instruction from 
Mlechchas, while at the same time they are taking part in 
all sorts of political agitation by holding national congresses 
and the like. If such measures are to be .successful, it will 
be better for our people to go to England, where the matter 
must be finally decided, and lay their grievances before the 
English people i.i their own country. And how can this be 
done if sea-travel is prohibited ? Many of us think that 
various high offices ought to be held by Hindus, but as 
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things are at present, it is not likely that such ofifices can 
be properly held except by those who have received a 
systematic modern training in Europe. Even among the 
Europeans foreign travel is considered a necessary part of 
education. 

Our servants, our peons, our coachmen, are not prohibited 
from sending their sons to England to be educated, thus 
enabling them to gain good positions in life, while we, by 
our unfounded prejudices, cut ourselves off from enjoying 
similar advantages, and force it may be — our own children 
to serve under those whose fathers served us. Is it not 
wor.se than folly to continue to harbour a prejudice that 
will cause the best of our children who may happen to go 
abroad, to be treated on their return with contempt and 
cruelty, to be no longer admitted to dwell in our .streets, to 
break the most .sacred ties of relationship, and treat them, 
in fact, as little better than brute beasts } Is there not 
.something inhuman in the prohibition of such sea-travelled 
lirahmans to even see their wives, whom they so tenderly 
love ? Have you any right to condemn the wives, etc., of 
those, who hav(' travelled by sea, to beg from door to door 
while their husbands .are occu[>ying high posts and important 
positions } Such treatment seems to be nothing better 
than sin, and tho.se, who commit it, cannot look for a blessing 
on their families. .Such bigotry is indeed difficult to under- 
stand. Our Aryan forefathers protected our Dharmas, our 
literature, our religion, our philosophy, from century to 
century without any danger even from the invading 
foreigners. But now there is danger to our religion on 
many sides. Our children arc growing up educated in new 
ways, and many of them forsake the faith oi their fathers — 
not to exchange it for some other form of worship, but 
to become mere materialists and atheists. Nothing is so 
likely to prejudice the more intelligent among them against 
our religion as the keeping up of this foolish and cruel 
system of persecution against those who travel by sea for 
the sake of improving themselves and their countrymen. It 
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is the existence of abuses such as this that will cause our 
religion to decay, and unless w'e prune them away we shall 
be like men who inherited good houses from their fathers 
but let these houses sink into ruin for want of a little 
timely repair. 

In the Vedas certain duties are described which were 
afterwards changed by the code of Manu and other sages. 
The duties laid down by Manu have been modified by 
Pardsara and other modern Rishis. In the introduction to 
the “ P*arasaramadhaviya ” (p. 2, Madras ed.), Mddhavd- 
chirya gives his decision that, according to the circumstances 
of the country, the law should be changed from time to 
time. Therefore, if we arrange our duties according to the 
condition of the circumstances of the country, of the people, 
and of the time, without altering any main principles, with- 
out contradicting the authority of the Vedas, or Manu and 
other sages, we shall be acting in accordance with our own 
immemorial custom. 

The time has now come when it is absolutely necessary 
for us to make an exhaustive review of our Shastras on this 
important point, and it is useless to delay so doing. 

We learn from Mddhavacharya, and other writers of 
digests on Hindu law, that many duties laid down in our 
scriptures become without force by mere declaration of 
some prominent man. Such alterations had to be made on 
account of the circumstances of the country and time. 
1 here are now eminent Sanscrit scholars among us who 
may be considered competent to hold a legal assembly and 
to declare the law on this point. Manu and other autho- 
rities sanction the holding of such assemblies of Brahmans 
to declare the law, when occasion may require. (See 
“ Gautamadharma, ’ i. 2 ; also the passage above mentioned 
from Madhavachdrya, p. 2, Madras ed.) 

We must examine what the Shastras themselves actually 
lay down, and not content ourselves with hearsay evidence 
or the prevalence of custom, for which no proper authority 
can be found. We must not avoid such examination on 
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the ground that our fathers came to certain conclusions that 
must be binding on us. Such decisions have been always 
liable to review when circumstances rendered such review 
necessary. 

The points to be considered are, first, whether the sea- 
travel of the Hindus is j)rohil)ited ; second, whether such 
sea-travel was practised by our forefathers ; third, whether 
the Shastras allow residence in a Mlechcha country ; fourth, 
whether any penance is allowed in the Shastras for the puri- 
fication of Brahmans who have travelled by sea, and who 
have resided in foreign countries ; fifth, whether such 
jienance is possible or impossible to carryout at the present 
day ; sixth, whether after purification Brahmans may be 
allowed to re-enter the community. 



FORMOSA : 


AN IST.ANI* ^VTTM A R(»M\NTIC HISTORY. 

B\ CoLONKi. Ai.i-xam>kk Man. F.R.G.S. 

Tiioiuai it is only at long intervals that we hear of the 
Island of Formosa, yet no spot of equal size on the surface 
of the eastern hemisphere — certainly, no considerable island 
lying btiside a busy highway of its commerce- -can show a 
more dramatically chequered history than can this g('m of 
the .China Sea ; and our purpose, in the following page.s, is 
to jot down such a brief re.gister of former events as will at 
least assist in making evident how worth) of note is this 
remarkable portion of the distant Fast. 


Situated under the tropic of Cancer, and separated from 
the continent of Asia by straits, the narrowness of whose 
northern extremity is neutralized by the dangers of their 
navig.ition throughout- -nearly equal in area to the islands 
of Corsica and Sardinia combined — and traver.sixk length- 
wise, by mountains which rise in rugged majesty from the 
Pacific, hormo.sa (“ The Beautiful ”) is a striking object to 
the voyager making the modern “ (.irand 'Pour ” on board 
one of those luxurious packets which [ily pc;riodically 
between Victoria, Hong Kong, and the far-off t^mpires of 
the Rising Sun. 

Speaking roughly, the whole western part of the island 
is Chinese, and is thickly peopled by descendants of settlers 
who came chiefly from the province of Fohkien. To their 
energy and re.sourcefulness Formosa owes what mea.sure of 
prosperity it now possesses. But this, so to speak, civilized 
pale is bounded eastward by the lower ranges of those 
mountains to which we have above alluded, as dividing the 
country into two irregular, and not very unequal, portions. 
While one- the western— portion is chiefly a level plain, 
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and a garden whose varied produce of tea, sugar, indigo, 
and rice is carried over-sea by junk and steamer, the other 
- the eastern — half is a wilderness of hill and jungle, where 
the aboriginal inhabitants still hold a precarious possession. 
What manner of men are these ? of what race are they ? 
what are their customs and ways of life 1 On this much 
has been written, chiefly in pamphlet form. This can be 
safely said : all these points have fairly puzzled the few 
travellers who have e'-sayed to visit them in their well- 
defemded fastnesses. They hear, according to one account, 
a strong resemblance to the tribes of the Philip]jin('s ; 
another author believes them to be of Malay stock ; a third 
is content to class them, generically, as belonging to the 
great Polynesian family. 

II. 

Previous to wt; know ne.xt to nothing of P'ormo-'-a. 

save that the (a])anese had some more or less sliadowy 
claim to over-lf^rdship on its northern coasts. It is in this 
\ ear that b'liropean interest in Formosa may be said to 
have begun. rhen, on a little islet lying just seaward of 
tlie modern city of Paewan, was commenced a fortress 
which the Dutch Company, whose tricolour was displayed 
u2X)n the walls, fondly named “ C.istttl Zelandia.” Com- 
pleted in 1634. it was a fine brick-built structure, com- 
manding an (“xcellent harbour over 5 fathoms in depth. 
Large tracts of land had meanwhile been {purchased from 
the natives ; and P'ormosa was shortly afterwards pro- 
claimed a colony and a dependency of Batavda. Phis act 
of the pushing Hollander was at once challenged by rivals 
from both north and south. Th<j Japanese, very naturally, 
resented such a step, and the authorities at Manila met by 
force the claim to exclusive rights of j^ossession. Not until 
1642 did the Spanish opposition cease, after a bloody fight at 
Tamsuy on the 24th August. Then, for a brief season, the 
settlements flourished. Trade was developed with China, 
and with the older establishments in the East Indies; and 
Christianity, preached by missionaries from the mother- 
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country, rapidly spread far and wide amongst all classes 
of a simple-minded and ingenuous race. At this period 
one of our own countrymen resided for some time at the 
seat of Government, called after its guardian battlements 
Zelandia ; and his account, taken in conjunction with that 
of a Dutch clergyman, named Candidius, presents an 
interesting picture of the state of matters in this isolated 
outpost of semi-commercial sovereignty. 

But such quiet progression was not fated to be lasting. 
Troubles, far more serious than any that had attended its 
birth, suddenly encompassed the infant colony. The 
Chinese, aforetime friendly, appeared as enemie.s. The 
1 )utclr levies were worsted on several occasions ; their 
more exposed stations to the south were first destroyed, 
and after a serious engagement, in which both sides 
suffered, but which resulted in the fall of the Pescadore 
Isles, Zelandia itself was invested by sea and land. P'or 
ten weary months the blockade continued, frequent sorties 
testifying to the spirit of the defenders, who were cheered 
by the confident, expectation of relief from Batavia. In 
fact, Commodore Cawen, with nine ships of war, entered 
the roads, and opening communications with the besieged, 
succeeded in taking on board for despatch to a 
place of safety. 250 women and children whose presence 
was a serious drag upon the already straitened com- 
missariat. Hardly, however, had this been done, when a 
sudden gale caught the vessels while embaj'ed ; a frigate 
and a large transport went on the reefs and were totally 
destroyed ; and the weakened squadron, having lost no less 
than 800 seamen and soldiers, was forced to retire from the 
neighbourhood of the now superior Chinese forces. Reluc- 
tantly it made sail for Java, and this calamity was the 
death-warrant of Zelandia. Starving and abandoned, the 
garrison capitulated in March, 1661. The prisoners were 
treated with fiendish cruelty. Several Europeans were done 
to death ; others were subjected to torture ; and of the 
native contingent, scores were ruthlessly slain. > 
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I'he fate of Zelandia seems to have paralyzed the defence 
at the remaining posts, for the strong works covering 
Tamsuy and Kelung almost immediately opened their 
gates. These places, however, were subsequently retaken 
by a second fleet from Java, commanded by Admiral Bort; 
and the northern districts were not finally evacuated until 
seven years later. The Dutch East India Company had by 
that time resolved to give up the struggle. Continued ill- 
fortune in other directions, and the impossibility of making 
a business success of the cramped position they now' 
occupied, decided the directors to accept terms from an 
enemy whose staying power was evidently greater than 
their own. They agreed, therefore, with the son and 
succe.ssor of the conqueror of Zelandia to withdraw their 
troops. The remaining ?oc men were accordingly taken on 
board ship ; thc^ flag was saluted for the last time, and then 
lowered from Fort St. Domingo ; and in the autumn of 
1668, after a rule of 43 years, the "Western stranger 
departed from F'ormosa. But his work remained. He 
had found in the low country a people, hospitable indeed 
and good-natured to a fault, but perfectly uncultured in the 
arts of peace. He left large portions of the island in a 
condition of comparative civilization — numbers of its inhabi- 
tants trained to agricultural pursuits ; and their language so 
far cultivated that it had been furnished with numerals, 
and could be expressed in writing. To this hour the Dutch 
name lives amongst the poor remnants of the Peppo tribes ; 
and although Europe has forgotten this short page in the 
history of its colonizing career, a fast dying-out primitive 
race — which was, in one of the very few instances on 
record, uplifted rather than degraded, on first contact with 
the white man — has not ceased to revere the memory of its 
former masters.* 

■* The Peppos were the predecessors of the Chinese in the low country, 
and it was with them that the Dutch had principally had to deal They 
have gradually been pushed back, and inhabit to day the deepest recesses 
of the lower hills. 
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III. 

To understand the next phase in the story of our island, 
we must go back a little. When the Chinese captured 
Zelandia they were commanded by one who is known to us 
by the name of Koxinga. This great leader’s father was a 
Chinese Christian colonist, who, commencing life as a tailor, 
had accumulated an enormous fortune in shipping adventure s 
under the auspices of the Dutch. He had married a Japanese 
lady, and afterwards entered with enthusiasm into the strife 
then raging between the maritime population of his father- 
land and the advancing hosts of the IVIanchu invader. I'aki'n 
prisoner in 1657, he had been conveyed to Peking, and 
there eventually poisoned. Ko.xinga. his sailor-sc'n. had 
endeavoured to enlist the old j)atrons of the family in the 
cause which he, equally with his captive sire, held nearest 
at heart : and failing to move them from the judicious posi- 
tion of neutrality they had taken up, he swore dire vengeance 
and became their most bitter and relcmtless foe,. Ko.xinga 
has been described as a pirate, much as such an epithet is 
bestowed on the valiant merchant-skij^pers who made the 
navy of P 21 i/,abeth the terror of the Spanish main. In 1660, 
the fleets carrying the badge of 'Tartar .servitude along the 
coasts of Southern China had proved too strong for him. 
He was driven from the country he had vainly' attempted 
to defend, and, refusing all compromise, put to sea and 
steered towards P'ormosa. His followers were still very 
numerous, and he was able to appear with more than 90 sail 
at the Pescadores, and to firmly establish his base there, 
before assailing the Dutch in their head-quarters. How 
fortunt; smiled upon him we have seen ; and we have seen, 
also, that he did not live to consolidate his victory. He 
died within two years of the fall of Zelandia, having in the 
interval done much to advance the internal prosperity of his 
miniature kingdom, by the vigour with which he ruled, and 
by wisely governing in many things on the same lines as 
his predecessors. His eldest surviving son succeeded him. 
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but had not his ability. This weakling paid little attention 
to the cultivation of the country, and neglected the interests 
of those mercenary troops, through whose fidelity alone he 
could expect to retain his independence. The Tartars, who 
had in the interval consolidated their hold over China, were 
not slow to take advantage of a state of matters which 
seemed almost to invite their intervention. "J'hey made 
preparations for an expedition for the conquest of Formosa ; 
and, as a preliminary, sent over, in 1682, envoys charged to 
convey secretly to the leading Chinese, promises including 
their retention of all moneys and prerogatives of which they 
might be possessed. These spies found the land in mourn- 
ing for the son of Koxinga, anrl the reins ot government 
held nominally by his youthful heir. This favoured their 
plans. 7 'he majority of those who had originally followed 
the patriot .\dmiral had lelt friends and connections behind 
them ; and it is not astonishing, considering the circum- 
.stances, that they eagerly accepted the bait, d'heir Prince 
himself, after an ineffectual show of resistance, saw th.it his 
persona! interest lay in submission. lie* despatched a 
vess(d to China, carrying a memorial for present.ition to 
the Panperor. and was in return commanded to (juil his 
isl.ind and pre.sent himself at Court. He obeyed the 
summons in 1683; was rewarded with a pw.nsion and a 
tide of nobility; and his inheritance thus passed, 15 years 
after the Dutch had left it in the undisputed po.ssession ot 
his father, to the control of that warrior dynasty which still 
rules over the vast provinces and territories, and over the 
vaster populations, which go to make up the so-called 
“ Central Land ” the Chinese Empire of our daye 

IV. 

In 1703, the notorious Georgt; Poalmanaazaar took the 
European world of letters by storm with the famous forgery 
which will for ever connect his name with Formosa. The 
elder Disraeli has embalmed it for us ; and, if only in 
tribute to the gifted pen that has handed down the memory 
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of this effort of misdirected gfenius, it here claims a short 
notice. Fitly is it ranked amongst the “ Curiosities of 
Literature.” It temporarily conducted its author to a kind 
of geographical and historical triumph ; albeit a triumph 
scored on data, which strikingly illustrate the difference 
between then and now. For we are told that London and 
Amsterdam were captiv'ated by a book built upon theories 
so completely mythical, that they map Formosa as not one 
island, but a group of many, and place it politically as a 
portion of the realm of Japan. This was, we must 
remember, when only 35 years had elapsed since all the 
resources of the Dutch Indies had been strained to hold 
this same Formosa ; to hold it against the Chine.se ; and to 
hold it on behalf of the enterprising Republic whose 
capital vied with ours in eagerly swallowing such evident 
falsehoods. Verily it was a far cry to Cathay in 1703 

V. 

The Netherlands flag ceased to fly at Tamsuy in 166S: 
and for over a century the imposture we have just glanced 
at is the solitary instance we can find recorded of the word 
Formosa crojiping up. It was long before the curtain 
which had hidden it was again lifted. Europeans had, we 
know, been absolutely banished ; and, save stray storm - 
caught fishers from the southern outposts of Japan, no 
alien had, willingly, set foot upon these forbidden shores. 
The overflow of population from the mighty coast cities of 
China had streamed across the waters in the wake of 
Koxinga, and had spread over the flat country right up to 
the mountains. Fighting had, of course, been continual : 
and it had been accompanied by those atrocities which, 
given such combatants, were, equally of cour.se, inevitable. 
The religion of the Dutchmen had been pretty well rooted 
out, its few surviving professors being driven to the hills 
bounding the plain and. acting as a buffer between the 
untamed savages of the loftier chains and the new dwellers 
in the fertile lowlands. But though keel of square-rigged 
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craft might not plough the narrow sea on that side of the 
island where alone a safe landing can be ventured, one 
summer day saw a band of light-haired strangers — no 
Asiatics these — boldly leaping from their skiff upon the 
strand where breaks the swell of the great ocean. 
On the 26th August. 1771. a leaky and otherwise distressed 
vessel, constructed of fir, and only 50 feet long by 1 6 feet 
broad, let go her anchor close in. on the north-eastern coast. 
She had on board 96 souls ; and 18 of her crew pulled 
ashore in search of water. They found a track leading into 
the interior, and commenced to ascend it. Needless to say, 
they wert! attacked, and, under showers of arrows, com- 
pelled to retreat without accomplishing their object. 
Covered by the fire of the ship, they succeeded in re- 
embarking, with a loss of 3 killed and 3 wounded. Who 
were these adventurers } d'he answer opens for us a page 
in the narrative, of a most remarkable voyage. They were 
exiles escaping from Kamtschatka, w'hich desolate region 
they had htft in the previous May. We do not propose to 
investigate what had befallen them in the early stage.s of 
their daring enterprise. f)ur business with them com- 
mences with the mooring of the St. Peter and St. Patti in 
a confined and rocky haven under the steep cliffs off North- 
eastern Formosa. Their Leader, Benyousky. was a man of 
resource. When he found what was the temper of the 
islanders, he acted promptly. He poured upon the yelling 
and gesticulating crowd rapid volleys from his guns and 
small arms, and followed up the panic which ensued by 
landing immediately and attacking with every available 
hand. The result was that he captured the village, with its 
women and old folks, and from this vantage ground was 
enabled to come to terms. These were not onerous, and 
the sudden foes as suddenly became friends. Within a 
short while a Spaniard appeared upon the scene, and 
thenceforward all went well. This castaway, according to 
his own belief, and according, also, to all probability, was 
the only specimen of Western humanity then living in 
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Formosa. He is represented as happy and contented. 
With him Benyousky made excursions in many directions, 
engag^ed in tribal fights, and pushed straight across the 
mountains to that debatable hand which was then, as it is 
still, the scene of constant and bitter strife between the 
native inhabitants and the Chinese invaders. In volumes 
long since forgotten the Polish Count relates the history of 
his wanderings, and tells us a good deal that must be taken 
with due allowance for the tendency to hyperbole then 
pervading all works of travel. But he tells us likewise 
much which, under the light of jnodern research and 
consular reports, we have no hesitation in accepting, and 
which shows convincingly how shrewd and far-seeing this 
soldier of fortune undoubtedly was. Not only are his 
ob.servations on I'ormosa the more valuable becau^'e tlK;y 
appear as a solitary rift in the darkness of about 150 ^ears, 
but they are also of absolutely uniciut: interest, because 
they giv'e the impressions of the tme; tra\a;llt:r who has 
viewed tlu: inland districts, coming to them by way of their 
eastern boundaries. He declares that the mountaineers 
called their country Paccahimba ; and it is very remarkable 
that he points out the certainty of coal existing in the 
north. He speaks, moreover, of the traditions of former 
Japanese intercourse, atid of the twer-pushing sanguinary 
progress of the Chinese, d'he Spaniard, without whose, 
aid he would evidently have been completely helpless, 
appears to have amused his leisure with dreams of con- 
quest, to be brought about by the rush of a savage army 
upon the civilized plain.s. But though Benyousky fell in 
with this fancy so far as to draw out a scheme which he 
promised to submit to the authorities at Pari.s, he was not 
induced by its fascination to remain long upon the island. 
After having careened his vessel, he departed on the 
1 ith September; went round by the north passage; and 
eventually reached in' safety the Portuguese colony of 
Macao. 
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VI. 

Another long interval elap>ses ; and we are at the year 
1842, China and Great Britain have been at war for over 
18 months, and are still facing each other at various points 
on the Chinese seaboard. The Chusan Archipelago, near 
the estuary of the Yangtsze, has become the scene of opera- 
tions, and the a.ssailing fleet has bombarded and captured 
a few of the chief places in the immediate neighbourhood. 
We are in the days of sailing, in the literal acceptation of 
the word ; and the British force is accompanied by but a few 
small and, as we should now consider them, inefficient, 
j)addle-steamers. When, therefore, despatches require to 
be sent off. Admiral and General are alike glad to avail 
themselves of the departure of a smart well-armed clipper, 
flying the red merchant ensign, and the St. Andrew’s-cross 
burgee of a noted firm. 

The ill-fated Ann weighed .anchor and parted company 
from the fleet on the morning of the 8th March, being, to- 
use the words of her junior mate, “ crammed with boxes 
and parcels, and with lots of letters to be sent to England.” 
She carried, also, at least one English passenger, in ad- 
dition to a crew of 56 all told. I'he dangers of the T'or- 
mosan channel, and more e-speci.ally the set of those strong 
currents which render its navigation so difficult, were then 
imperfectly known. Almost as soon as she was clear of the 
islands, the brig encountered a very heavy north-east gale, 
and in a few hours had run into thick weather, while still 
steering to pass through the straits. Naturally anxious to 
make what in nautical parlance is called “ a passage,” her 
master held on his course longer than prudence dictated. 
Too late he determined to ease his gallant craft, to heave 
her to, and to await a break in the rolling wall of mist by 
which she had become perilously enveloped. But while 
the necessary orders were in his mouth, the roar of breakers 
told the fatal news that rock-bound Formosa must be close 
aboard. A few minutes of terrible suspense, of skilful but 
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unavailing effort, and the brig struck and struck again. 
Miraculous to relate, she was then lifted bodily over the 
reef, and was cast high and dry upon the shingly beach by 
the huge wave that, while causing her destruction, at the 
same time effected the salvation of her crew. 

When the morning of the iith March dawned, the Ann 
was abandoned. All on board landed : and, after a march of 
an hour or two, reached the town of Tanisuy in sorry plight 
but in bodily safety. Their already sufficiently miserable 
condition was immediately aggravated. They were seized 
by order of the senior magistrate, were chained together, 
and, after the lapse of a few days, were driven forth, half- 
naked and starving, and conducted as prisoners along the 
coast-road leading to the island capital. On arri\ al there 
they were cast into the common goal, and had a dismal sur- 
prise in finding fellow-subjects with whom to shan; their 
captivity. W'hen the massive door.-, of the old Dutch 
fortalice, aforetime called by its builders C'onstantia, were 
opened to receive these rejiresentatives of a kindred nation, 
the shipwrecked crew of the .‘Inn were added to a com- 
munity already numbering nearly 200 souls, who, like the 
newcomers, owned natural allegiance to the iJritish Crown. 
They were survivors from the hired transport Xi rhiuida^ 
which had stranded some time previously, whilst proceed- 
ing northward to join the fleet. 

We pass over the weeks that elapsed until the loth of 
August. On that day a dark tragedy was enacted at Tae- 
w’anfoo. I'he “City of the Terraced Beach” witnessed a 
case of wholesale murder, for a parallel to which — to the 
credit of human nature be it said — the records of modern 
history may be searched in vain. Over 160 of our fellow- 
subjects — mostly Indian coolies, but including several whites 
— were led out, were ranged in convenient lines, and, after 
hearing sentence pronounced and formally recorded, were 
delivered over to the sword of the executioner. One’s 
blo<Jfl curdles when we write of the horrid butchery ! For 
what reasons any of the prisoners were spared, we know 
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not. We only know that some did obtain grace ; and 
that these, after seeing the heads of their companions stuck 
on pikes and exhibited to a mob which displayed at least 
as much pity as ferocity, were taken back to their dungeon, 
and shortly afterwards sent over to China. The news of 
the Treaty of Nanking had reached Formosa ; and these 
eye-witnesses of an atrocious crime, disembarking at Amoy, 
there at last found succour at the sympathizing hands of 
their victorious compatriots. 

Ludicrous in some of its circumstances, an individual 
escape from the Taewanfoo shambles is worthy of detailed 
mention. A quartermaster of the A'^crhitdda. named New- 
man, was amongst those who, on that fatal morning, were 
marked for slaughter. When brought out, he was hand- 
cuffed like the rest, and tied down in a sedan. f)n the way 
he pr<;vailed on the good-natured .soldier in charge of him 
to procure sufhcitmt raw spirit to ensure his stuj)efaction ; 
but, being of tht; habit which is rendered wild by drink, the 
stuff made him furious. After a hot ride in the sun, no 
sooni.T was he set down on the field of death than he burst 
his frail bonds, sna].'ped his handcuffs asunder, and, felling 
with their iron fragments all who opposed him, ran to the 
foot of the dais whereon .sat the j^residing dignitary. With 
screams for mercy, he commenced to tumble and throw 
somersaults, and finished up by standing on his head ! 
Believing him to be insane, the guard did not mole.st him, 
and the Mandarin pronounced his reprieve. He was then 
cjuieted and taken back to his quarters. 

'Fo superstitious races, such as that which was native to 
the soil of Formosa, and, in lesser degree, that which had 
immigrated to the island, it required only what followed 
close ujjon the tragedy tye have recorded to burn the 
memory thereof deep down into the very hearts of all. 
On the iTth August a terrific hurricane burst over the still 
blood-stained city. Its massive wall was broken down ; 
hundreds of the magnificent trees which embellished it were 
up-rooted ; many temples and houses were levelled to the 
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ground ; and, more appalling than all else, no less than 
2,000 of its citizens perished in the ruins of their homes. 
After a lapse of 35 years, another generation of these people 
was led into collision with the countrymen of the victims of 
1842. An earthquake which strangely chanced to follow, 
and w'hich, in the damage it wrought, recalled the calamity 
of that dread year, was almost universally looked upon as 
a manifestation of the displeasure of “ The IUnknown 
God,” who had surely been reminded of an event which 
priests and elders had been wont to speak of with bitter 
condemnation and with dire foreboding of future evil. 

\'II. 

We now drop down the stream of time to 185S. Another 
series of treaties has been negotiated between the Celestial 
Empire and the Christian Powers. The original instrument, 
signed at Nanking in 1842 by the plenipotentiaries of China 
and Great Britain, has been supplemented b}’ a much more 
comprehensiv'e Convention, to which I 'rance and the United 
States are parties. Formosa is to be opened to trade ; and 
a British Consul has been appointed to superintend the 
operation. His arrival, early in the sixties, marks the com- 
mencement of a new era in the island’s history ; for, with 
the first report made by the learned ornithologist who was 
commissioned by Her Majesty to the city of Taewan, we 
commence a series of papers wrhich, though locked up in 
Parliamentary blue-books and in the yellow-bound publica- 
tions of the Chinese Customs Service, yet form a fairly 
complete summary of political and commercial doings within 
its coasts. When the late Mr. Swinhoe began his official 
labours, he found the interior of the island cut off entirely 
from the fluctuating fringe of Chinese settlement, and the 
ever-recurring frontier wars causing ruin and misery in all 
directions. Things had long been drifting ; and in the south 
and centre a kind of Heptarchy had been formed, in rude 
opposition to the regularly organized Chinese governorship. 
The ideas of the latter as to the proper mode of conducting 
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what was in fact an essay in colonization may be judged by 
reference to our Consul’s statement, that the tariff for native 
scalps at the various prefectures was 7s. 6d. in 1863 ; and 
that only a few months before it had been as high as jQi. 
The reason for the improvement (!) was that this very 
liberal bounty had answered beyond expectation in stimu- 
lating the energies of the border guards. 

bor a few 5’^ears after the opening of outside trade, con- 
siderable business was done at the four places where 
foreigners resided. The land-locked mouth of a picturesque 
lagoon on the south-west coast called I'akow became fre- 
quented by small vessels; and an energetic officer, Mr. 
Adkins, who had succeeded to the consular charge, 
penetrated from his station into the back country, and 
added largely to our knowledge of its resources and its 
topography. But a wave of depression passed over mer- 
cantile enterprise in the I'ar East, and there were w'hispers 
of closing our establishments in Formosa. The planting of 
tea near I'amsuy and of indigo in v'^arious districts arrested 
for the moment any such retrogression ; and the discovery 
of extensive coal-fields at Kelung confirmed those second 
thoughts which had pleaded for remaining. Meanwhile, 
there had been intermittent trouble with the inhabitants, 
both aboriginal and immigrant, 'fhe former, elated pro- 
bably by the successes against their natural enemies which 
had followed the swelling of the Heptarchy before mentioned 
into a formidable confeder.icy of 16 clans, had brought 
themselves into frequent and obnoxious evidence. In the 
spring of 1867 the American barque Rover 'Nas, lost near 
Takow, and her crew and passengers, after reaching the 
shore, were set upon and massacred. The United States 
Minister promptly called upon the Imperial Government to 
either assert its authority, or to admit that it was unable to 
enforce its jurisdiction ; and a squadron under the Stars and 
Stripes anchored off the scene of the murder. Parties were 
landed under the gallant Lieutenant McKenzie, who was 
himself killed in action. Some sharp fighting with the 
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tribes ensued ; and some disciplined Chinese troops were 
also employed in not very successful co-operation. But all 
who were on the spot felt that, unless the savage con- 
federacy could be made to understand that the Western 
strangers were in no way desirous of taking part in the 
struggle between the two races, there could be no lasting 
security for the vessels engaged in the local trade. Accord- 
ingly, in outcome of this feeling, a peaceful ex[)edition was 
projected, and finally started from Takow in J'ebruary, 
1869. It was led by General Le Gendre, the United 
States Consul, who had with him Mr. Pickering (now a 
C.M.G., and the deservingly respected ‘‘ Protector of 
Chinese ” in the Straits Settlements), the writer of this 
paper, and six half-caste hunters After a series <.)f ad- 
ventures — somewhat of the Robinson Crusoe type, and 
pleasanter as a remembrance than as an experience at the 
time — the party was successful in concluding a tr<.;aty with 
Tanketok, the supreme ruler of the tribes. This informal 
document was subsecjuently approved of and published by 
the Washington P'oreign Office. Its provisions have been 
loyally kept by the I'ormo.sans ; and from the day when, in 
council assembled with his peopkg the King spread his hand 
upon a sheet of jaaper and ref[uested his youtigest guest to 
pencil round it by way of signature, no shipwrecked 
European has received aught but kind treatment and safe 
conduct to their ports. Tanketok was gathered to his 
fathers in 1873 ; and the press of Hong Kong, in taking 
notice of his death, cordially acknowledged our indebted- 
ness to him. 

With the immigrant population, the troubles which beset 
the foreign community were perhaps even more difficult of 
adjustment. Differing in this respect, as in others, from 
those we have already touched on, they affected, not the 
mariner, who is here to-day and there to-morrow, but a 
class which, being stationary, is keenly sensitive to the 
effects of untoward relations with the population which sur- 
rounds it. Taking their cue from a particularly reactionary 
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4jovernor, many of the underling Chinese officials entered 
upon a course of irritating conduct which produced corre- 
sponding irritability in the minds of the British residents, 
and eventually brought about a collision between the armed 
forces of the two countries. This is not the place to speak 
of the measures which that trusty sailor, Sir Harry Keppel, 
proposed to take, when, patience being exhausted, the 
matter was placed in his hands. Suffice it, a total denial of 
justice and of protection was charged against the Chinese 
Island administration ; and, but for the occurrence now to be 
narrated, it is more than probable that things in Formosa 
might have been somewhat different during the next 
decade. 

On the 25th of November, i(S68, one of our gunboats, then 
lying just outside the coral reef which has grown up since 
the Dutch days and at present denies the harbour to any- 
thing of deeper draft than a junk, opened a slow shell fire 
upon the crumbling ruins of Fort Zelandia and upon the 
earthworks encircling the village of Anping. .She was the 
pione«,'r of the expected British force, and was “ in observ'^a- 
tion ’ off this outlet of the capital. Her attack did not 
draw any reijly. During the following night, however, the 
Lieutenant in command landed with an officer and 23 men, 
found his way over the ramparts just as day was breaking, 
and obtained possession of the place, after inflicting severe 
loss upon a body of local “ braves ” by whom it was garri- 
soned. On the 27th, he was reinforced by' another officer 
and 13 men, had a second skirmish with the militia, and 
proceeded to blow up the magazine and to destroy the stores 
discovered in Zelandia. In the end our little force was got 
again afloat without further molestation, thanks certainly to 
prudent counsels on both sides, and notwithstanding that 
the Chinese had had time to mass their regular troops in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

Whatever may be thought of the above proceedings, 
from an arm-chair or from a diplomatic point of view, it is, 
in a sense, refreshing to read — in fact, and not merely in the 
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pages of a lady novelist — of such dare-devilism. We can- 
not but admire the boldness that rushes into an act of war, 
thereby forestalling the dignified movements of those who 
were supposed to be dealing with the quarrel ; and, in 
amplification of the feat, takes a handful of blue-jackets 
through a raging surf (wherein the boat is smashed to 
pieces and the men half drowned) and into a town held by 
an unknown number of well-armed enemies. Those who 
care for the whole story will find it in the Blue-book ; and it 
will repay perusal. It shows, on the one hand, how a sub- 
ordinate of strong individuality may well-nigh embroil two 
great nations ; and it proves, on the other hand, that the 
grit which made the cuttings-out and naval inshore work 
generally so successful during the great war is yet to the 
fore amongst the modern generation of our Ro)'al se.amen. 

VIII. 

Our tale is now told : — told, that is to say, as far as we 
have proposed to tell it. During the 22 years that have 
elapsed since the bombardment of Anping. much has 
happened in Formosa. Those years, however, have seen 
that wonderful e.xpansion of newspaper enterprise which is 
one of the lesser marvels of nineteenth-century civilization ; 
and we can record nothing which has not been already 
set out for the use of all and sundry, who take their daily 
dose of the world’s doings, just as our ancestors took their 
weekly dole of local intelligence. 

The descent of a Japanese force sent to punish the 
aborigines for an affair in which Loochooans were the 
sufferers — the acts of this force — the counter-despatch of a 
Chinese army to back up China’s stern contention that the 
island was, wholly and entirely, under her sway — the 
eventual embarkation of the Japanese — would make an 
article by itself. International law was discussed at great 
length and with much asperity, and the relations of the 
disputant Powers were strained to breaking point, ere the 
end was attained. 
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Again, the operations of the French during the seaboard 
warfare which followed the Tonking entanglement with 
China are, in connection with our subject, of more than 
passing interest. 

But both events have had full justice done them by com- 
petent writers, and are still fresh in remembrance. We 
leave them, therefore, and conclude ; simply here expressing 
the thanks we owe for a bright passing glimpse of “ The 
Beautiful ” Island which has been accorded us in a recent 
book of travel. 

We open “ The Cruise of the Marchcsa " at the chapter 
where, enumerated in order, the Penha D'Aguia Cliffs of 
Madeira, the Yosemite Valley of California, and the Hoy 
Sea-wall of Orkney are finely compared with “the giant 
jireci pices of P'onnosa,” and the verdict given that, before 
the last-named, the others “ fade into nothingness." Such 
a description not unnaturally calls up a flood of memories- - 
a feeling akin to regret. Would that we could have clothed 
our inijjerfect sketch of seldom-trodden paths with some- 
thing at all apia'oaching the eloquence of this charming 
author! 
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MY RUSSIAN RECORDS. OR A STROLL 
THROUGH MY LIBRARY. 

{^Coiic^usio/f.) 

The XVIIIth century is the opening era of Russian 
Scientific labours and explorations. Peter begins a geodesic 
survey of Russia and while founding Academies he encour- 
ages the accumulation of geographical knowledge. 

Thus Dr. Schober explores the region of the Terek ; 
Herber passes seven years in travelling south of the 
Caucasus. The Greek Levend!ani goes to Tomsk to 
inspect mines. BlUger explores the old mines of European 
Russia, discovering mineral wealth, and is followed up by 
Hennin. Messerschmidt by invitation of the Tsar Peter 
devotes seven years to study and travel in .Siberia, resulting 
in a work on the natural hi.story of that region. Strahlenberg 
also at this period establishes for himself an authority in 
this field which lives to the present day, and other mostly 
German luminaries too numerous to mention shed their lights 
in the reigns of Peter, Elizabeth, Jind Catht;rine. Pallas at 
this period enriches the world with the results of the.se and 
of his ow’n researches. Behring is re-enlisted into Peter’s 
servdee to learn whether Europe is connected with or dis- 
connected from America, and the results of this voyage of dis- 
covery eclipse all attempts made by Russian officers alone in 
those high latitudes. 

As regards the survey of the Caspian by Peter and his 
purely Russian coadjutors, the work was superficial and 
scamped ; cjuarrels ensued between the Russian officers 
(Bekovitch and Kojin), and only so much of the work was 
attempted as was thought necessary for furthering the safe 
pas.sage and the disembarcation of the Russian troops sent 
to Khiva. The accomplishment of this work was left to 
after ages, by Dandevil, 1849, and by Ivaschinsof. 

For more than a century after Peter’s death there was a 
complete suspension of political relations between Russia 
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and the Central Asiatic States of Khiva and Bokhara. 
Kokand, until the planting’ of the first Russian garrison on 
the Jaxartes, does not appear to have been even heard of. 
1" rom Baber’s time to the date of Prince GorchakofT s first 
circular despatch,* the Kokandians remain unnamed as 
factors in the matter of the political geography of those 
regions ; nor, indeed, until the nineteenth century is there 
any mention in Russian records of Kokand ; and no 
mission from a Khan of Kokand ever came to Muscovy. • 

I have under my hand a Russian ■work of i 763 giving 
an account of Peter the Great’s op<'rations on the Caspian, 
and including the results of a survey of the Caspian made 
by Soimonof prior to the Khivan Expedition. f This work 
contains, among other things, extracts from Jenkinson’s 
narrative, wh(;rein attempts- are made to identify some of 
the places mentioned by our fellow-countryman, and ex- 
planations are given of the errors into which he fell. This 
was a work compiled by the then historiograi)her Miller, 
and is, like some others, a great rarity in Russia. No 
wonder, then, that the I lakluyt Society, in republishing 
Jenkinson’s travels in 1886 , failed to benefit by any light 
that a reference to Russian writers could possibly' throw on 
some of the enigmatical parts in jenkin.son’s narrative. The 
work to which I here refer is a literary^ curiosity, and it is only 
b\' dint of \ ery diligtmt and well-directed intjuiries, coupled 
with an ability' to appreciate and take advantage of oppor- 
tunities, that Russian sources can be opened and dipped into. 

This work, with its long title, is one of the small series 
of purely Russian works resulting from Peter’s enterprises 
in the south-eastern corner of his Empire. 

“ Rychkofs Topography of Orenburg, with maps, 1755,” 

■*' I make reservation here on account ol Nazarof’s “ Notes on Certain 
Peoples and Countries of the Central Part of Asia.” Nazarof, an inter- 
preter, was sent on a mission to Kokand from Siberia in 1813. This 
narrative, comprising 97 pages, 8vo., was first published in 1821. 

t “Opisaniye kaspiiskago Moria i chini-nnykh na onom Rossiiskikh 
Zavoevani , yako chast Isioria Gosudaria Imperatora Petra Velikago 
trudami, etc. . . . Fddora Ivanovitcha Soimonova. . . . S’dopolneniyami 
. . . G. F. Millera.” 
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another production of this period, republished in facsimile at 
Titlis in 1880, followed by his “ Topography of Astrakhan,” 
with the separate publication of his “ Introduction thereto, 
1774,” which I prize no less. Nor am I less concerned in 
Rychkof s volume of notes on the Cossacks of the Yaik, 
embracing also his description of Orenburg and of the 
province of that name, which is not found in the facsimile. 
Rychkof's “ Opyt Kazanskoi Istorii drevnikh i srednikh 
Wemen ’’ (1767),* is another rare Russian work on which 
Russians may pride themselves as being one of the series 
written at that period. X’^aluable, among others, are the works 
on the origin of Novgorod and on Siberia by Professor 
Miller, and on Kamchatka by Professor Krasheninnikof. 

This period teems with the names of foreign professors, 
scientists, diplomatists, and others who aid Russians, or 
take a leading part, in acquainting the civilized world with 
the mysteries of Inner Asia, and far into our own limes we 
take note of this phenomenon. 'I'he results, however, are 
fruits which Russia can herself fairly claim credit for. Thus, 
without being too particular as to chronological order, we 
have the journal and correspondence of Florio Beneveni, 
who was seven years in Bokhara and Khiva. We have 
Negri and Myendorfif, Basiner and Blankennagel, all of 
which, including a I'rench translation of Benjamin Berg- 
mann's “ V'oyage Chez les Kalmuks,” 1802, I regard with 
esteem and affection on my book-shelves. 

Having done with that period to which so strictly applies 
the taunt which Purchas, enumerating all the new and striking 
natural objects to be found in Asia, levelled at the ‘* Musco- 
vites ” as “ negligent searchers into such things,” who care 
“ for nothing but gain,” we reach that of systematic and intel- 
ligent Russian scientific research, and of the discovery and 
publication of earlier Russian travels, however meretricious. 

The Imperial Russian Academy of Sciences now steps in 

* 'I'his copy seems to me to be a great literary curiosity by reason, 
too, of a transcript made in Orenburg of an article which appeared in the 
Gottingsche Anzeigen of the 14th December, 1769, by the hand mayhap of 
Rychkof himself, and bound up with the volume, which has likewise some 
corrections and no»|gfin the same handwriting of the style of his period. 
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to encourage and promote the works of Pallas, Schrenk, 
Gmelin, Muller, and many others, and whilst private in- 
dividuals give publication to Rukafkin’s account of his 
journey from Orenburg to Khiva in 1753, to Efremop’s 
travels in 1 763 (in three editions), to Danibeg’s account of 
eighteen years’ wandering in India from 1795, the journals 
of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, founded in 
1845, become replete with matter of the greatest value. 

Professor \V. Grigorief now begins to distinguish himself 
as a great Oriental scholar, geographer, numismatician, etc. ; 
the works he published and annotated are numerous as they 
are of the first order of excellence. Muravief’s “ Travels in 
Turcomania and Khiva ” came out as a separate work, with 
an album, in 1822, and, as already observed, it is a literary 
rarity which “ no one can now obtain who did not long ago 
possess himself of a copy, ’’ as a Russian authority on 
Central Asia ob.serves. Baron de Boole’s notes on the 
Turcomans appeared, however, in one of the Society’s 
journals, as did notices of other Russian wanderings of 
which we have as yet no complete versions, v.g'., Lebedef’s 
notes and itineraries, completely lost, like many others. Ge- 
rasim Lebedef passed about fourteen years in India, from 
1782 to 1796 ; built a theatre in Calcutta, and played, with a 
troupe of natives, some of Dryden’s pieces which he himself 
translated. On his return he published in London “ A 
Grammar of the pure and mi.xed Indian Dialects,” etc., 
which is little, if at all, known in England, although a copy 
exists in the India Office Library, where I found it some 
years ago in hunting for English traces of Lebedef. 

Is it utterly impossible even yet to publi-sh the account 
which Demaison must have rendered in St. Petersburg on 
his return from Bokhara, where he resided in disguise 
when Burns was in the same place } Or like other Russian 
Records is all trace of this document long lost ? P'ather 
Hyacinth, of the Russian-Pekin Mission, published all his 
works independently of the Geographical Society ; and 
what more excellent in their way than his “Notes on 
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IVIongoHa,” 1828, with map ; his three vols. on the ancient 
population of Central Asia, 1851 ; his translation from the 
Chinese of " A Description of Thibet, with map,” 1828 ; 
his “ History of the first four Khans of the House of 
Jenghiz,” 1829 ; his “ History of Thibet and Khukhunor,” 
two vols., 1853 ; and his “ Description of Djungaria and 
Eastern Turkestan” ? The labours of Father Palladius of 
the Russian- Pekin Mission were of no mean order. His 
treatise on the origin of the Manchur dynasty, etc,, was a 
masterpiece of good work ; his itineraries are now published 
in the latest issue of the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society, which can also display’ a capital work in Nebolsin’s 
e.xhaustive treatise on the Russian trade with Central Asia, 
a classical work, and improved upon by Grigorief’s critical 
review of it in another journal ; and we find in the journal for 
1851 the distinguished Khanykof’s Explanatory Note to 
the Map of the Aral, and of the Khanat of Khiva, with 
Makshey’ef’s admirable description of the .-^ral. We might 
here almost conclude tvith a reference to M. de Semenof’s 
travels and elucidation of the intricacies of the sy’stems or 
the Thien-Shan and Altai mountain sy’stems, for to name 
one were now a work of supererogation. 

I cannot, however, conclude these brief notes without at 
least an allusion to my friend, the late Mr. P'edcheuko, who 
met an unfortunate death in Switzerland while training for 
further alpine travelling ov’er the Pamirs. His labours are so 
recent and their result .so well known that we can but deplore 
the loss sustained by the world of science by the death of 
“ that y^oung, ardent, enterprising, and capable explorer.” 

Since the Russian occupation of Turkestan, Russian 
geographers have raised monuments to their own memories 
in independent travels and in their annotated edition of 
Ritter’s Asia. They may now well-nigh claim all the 
credit for the elucidation of the great Pamir problem, even 
as Colonel Webel’s ride through the whole length of Korea 
to Seul in 1889 has solved the mystery of Korea. 

R. Miciiell. 
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SOME FURTHER NOTES 
ON THE EXISTENCE OF DWARF TRIBES 
SOUTH OF MOUNT ATLAS. 

By R. G. HAi.iiiURTON, O.C., F'.R.G.S. 

“ the precision of JJerodoitts before ns . . . we. niusi admit that the 

little race of men seen by the A'asamonians exists to-day to the North of the 
Ni}^er, but has not yet been diseorered, or that it has disappeared from those 
regions." -< )uatrcfagus, Les J’ygmees., p. 25. 

On the 2nd .September last a paper on “ Dwarfs and Dwarf 
Worship,” referriiv^f to some of the ]>roofs that had come to 
litjht that there must be dwarf tribes in Southern Morocco, 
was read by myself at a meetinj^ of the 9th Oriental Con- 
jrress in London. It excited very general interest, and the 
j>aper was notic<;d editorially, or con, by nearly all the 

leading London newspapers, and was awarded a medal by 
the Congress. In October last, a pamphlet embodying the 
paper read before the Congress, with statements of numerous 
informants (three of them dwarfs*) as to the localities in which 
they reside, their probable numbers, etc., was published by 
Mr. David Nutt, Bookseller, London, and a few weeks after- 
wards was specially reviewed in a paper by the Presi- 
dent of the Khedivial (jeograf)hical Society, H.Ex. Abbate 
Pacha. 

A new light was subsequently thrown on the subject of 
dwarfs by Sir George Flumphrey, Professor of Medicine in 
the University of Cambridge (see “ British Medical Journal,” 
Dec. 5, 1891). Dealing merely with European, i.e., non- 
raciaf dwarfs, he divides them into two classes, 'f me dwarfs," 
who only differ from their race in size, and “ dwarfs from 
rickets," who are stunted, and generally malformed and 
feeble. His statement that neither of these classes transmits 
its small size to the children, disposes of the theory that 
the dwarfs met with in Morocco are merely a few families of 
ordinary dwarfs. P'ar from being stunted and deformed 

* See “ Dwarfs of Mount Atlas ” (David Nutt, Lond. 1891), pp. 14, 18, 24. 
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through rickets, they are very strong, extremely courageous, 
and wonderfully active, and are, it is stated, feared by the 
other Moors. Nor can they be “ true dwarfs,” a class so 
rarely met with that though for more than half a century 
medical and other museums have been multiplied in France 
and England, those of the former country only possess one 
skeleton of a “ true dwarf,” while the only one to be seen in 
England is that presented to the Medical Museum at Cam- 
bridge by Sir George Humphrey himself in December last. 
The chances of course of meeting with a “true dwarf” in 
a very sparsely populated country like Morocco would be 
infinitely more remote than among the many millions of 
inhabitants of France and Great Britain. If, then, a dozen 
dwarfs, not stunted or deformed by rickets, have found their 
way to Northern Morocco, the inference is conclusive that 
they cannot be what Sir George calls “true dwarfs,” but 
must be raciat, and connected with some dwarf tribe. 

But any doubt that might at first sight .seem to exist on 
this point is settled when I mention that the dwarfs seen in 
Morocco are not diminutive Moors, resembling their 
countrymen in everj'thing except size, but are so strikingly 
distinct from the other people of Morocco, that even if they 
were not dwarfs we should have to set them down as 
belonging to a different and peculiar race. Among the 
points which distinguish them from the Moors, Arabs, 
Berbers, Jews, Negroes, and Mulattoes, of Morocco, are 
the following — their wonderful agility ; a reddish com- 
plexion which is characteristic of almost all dwarf races, and 
which one of my informants describes as “ like that of the 
Red Indians of America,” or according to Schweinfurth in 
his account of the Akkasof the Albert Nyanza, “resembling 
the colour of slightly roasted coffee”; and the peculiar 
woolly hair growing in tufts which distinguishes nearly all 
dwarf races and their offshoots.* They differ even in 
dress, etc., and shave their faces, — an abomination to 

* I made no note of, as I did not credit, the statements of several 
natives of Morocco, that the bodies of the dwarfs are covered with hair, a 
peculiarity which I have since found is a characteristic of the dwarfs both 
of Central Africa of Keltic tradition. * 
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Moslem Moors. In all these particulars as well as in size they 
are precisely similar to the dwarfs of Equatorial Africa. 

Should we meet in Euroi)e with Mongolian-looking 
dwarfs, only about four feet high, with a yellow complexion, 
flat, broad faces, high cheek bones, and “pigtails,” we should 
be disposed to suspect that a race of Chinese dwarfs must 
have found their way West, and that thes(! peculiarities 
could not possibly be the result of ordinary European 
dwarfism. 

So lar at least as early ages are concerned, the idea 
is not a new one that dwarfs once existed south of Mount 
Atlas ; for it has for some years been a subject of conten- 
tion between French Geographers and some French 
.-Anthropologists. The former maintain that the place 
described by Herodotus where the Nasamonian explorers 
were captured by dwarf Troglodytes must have been an 
oasis in the North-Western part of the Sahara, not far to 
the .South or South-East of Morocco, French geographers, 
the highc^st, if not the only, authorities on the ancient and 
Modern Geography of Northern .Africa, have for over half 
a century devoted much attention to the subject, and are 
therefore the best guides we can have as to the accounts 
given by Herodotus of the sandy region extending west- 
wardly from the Nile to the Atlantic, and of the races that 
inhabited it. One description* starts from Thebes, and 
includes what is now called the Libyan desert, the Sahara, 
and the Sahel, the term “the Pillars of Hercules” being 
used for “ the Atlantic,” or rather for “the farthest West.” 

The country of the Nasamonians, called by Procopius 
Zaba, is now known as the Oasis of Mzab. West of them 
were the Garamantes, now known as the Touaregs, who, 
he says, fought in four-horse chariots with the swiftfooted 
Ethiopian Troglodytes. The Cave-dwellers must have 
inhabited that rocky region, the Southern flanks of the 
Atlas, which forms a barrier to the sands of the desert, and 
many of the spurs of which jut far out into the Sahara, and 
* B. IV., ch. i8i, 170, 43, 44 j B. II., ch. 31, v. 32. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. 
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are semetimes called “the Saharian Atlas.” These cave- 
dwellers no doubt belonged to the race of swift-footed 
Troglodytes seen by Hanno on the, Western coast of what 
is now called Morocco. I'he numerous chambers cut in 
the face of inaccessible cliffs in Morocco, and especially 
to the South of the Great Atlas, were probably made by 
these Troglodytes. 

Another description* which Herodotus gives us of that 
region begins at Cyrene, or rather at Mzab. and tells us of 
“ the sandy ridge ” lying to the south of the wooded country 
inhabited by wild beasts, and e.xtending westward to Caj)e 
Solois, now known as Cape Cantin, on the west coast of 
Morocco. He in fact describes the present Timbuctoo 
Caravan route from Tripoli to Dra. According to him 
some young Nasamonian explorers went ivesf for many 
days until the}' reached an oasis where they were captured 
by a dwarf-race of Troglodytes who were all necromancers, 
and lived on a river which ran from West to ICasi. Three 
large rivers, that rise near each other in Mount Atlas, run 
for a great distance in a south-easterly direetk^n, the Ghir, 
the Zis, and the Dra. Though the exact locality in ques- 
tion must remain a matter of conjecture, it must have been 
situated on one of these rivers, and must have been to the 
south or south-east of Morocco. It will be .seen in “ 7'he 
Dwarfs of Mount Atlas ” that several natives of that 
country describe a race of dwarf ostrich-hunters living in 
that part of the Sahara, + w'ho are Marabouts, astrologers, 
magicians, and finders of hidden treasures, and who own a 
very small breed of remarkably swift ponies, and are called 
Teata Tajakants to distinguish them from the larger 
Tajakants living farther west, near Tinzint. 

The dwarfs mentioned by Aristotle cannot have lived in 
Equatorial Africa, as they possessed a remarkably small 
breed of horses. 

The rock-cut chambers in the Atlas, w'hether intended 
* u. II., ch. 31. 

t According to Herodotus, Sataspes, while sailing south from the Pillars 
of Hercules, saw “ j nation of little men.” 
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for storehouses or for residence or refuge, are so uniformly 
about 5 feet high that they most probably were made by 
dwarf T roglodytes. ;> 

Quatrefages says* that “with the precision of Herodotus 
before us, and the agreement which his narrative shows 
with material facts of a permanent nature, we must admit 
that the little race of men seen by the Nasamonians exists 
to-day to the north of the Niger, but has not yet been dis' 
covered, or that it has disappeared from those regions.” 

The views of b'rench Geographers on this point have 
been contested in an able article on the Pygmies of Anti- 
quity in the last October number of the "Revue His- 
torique ” on tht^ ground that w<- can find no trace of there 
ever having been dwarfs north of the Sahara. f By an odd 
coincidence a hotter was received by me in that very month 
from Mr. Thomas Martin, now living at Crowborough, Pmg- 
land, in which ht; said that havn'ng become familiar with the 
peculiar klicks in vogue in the speech of South African 
tribes, who have inherited or borrowed them from the 
dw’arf Bushmen, he was surprised in 1888 at hearing at 
Mogador, a port on the south-west coast of Morocco, .some 
natives from Sus and the Sahara using klicks similar to 
those of South African races. He naturally came to the 
conclusion that the Bushmen must have in early ages found 
their way as far north as Mount Atlas. 

The President in the course of his paper on my pamphlet 
drew attention to the peculiar indentation in dwarf skulls at 
the base of the nose. If this is confined to the skulls of 
African dwarfs, it would seem to indicate that it may pos- 
sibly be connected with South African klicks, either as a 

* Les Pygmees, p. 25. 

t The learned writer of that article, M. Paul Monceaux, on the 9th June,- 
1892, wrote to Mr. David MacRitchie as follows : “ La brochure de votre 
ami, Mr. Haliburton, est une contribution trfes curieuse et tr^s neuve it la 
question des Pygmdes. . . . AprJ:s avoir pris connaissance des fait.s prdcis 
et des temoignages consign«^s dans The lyivarfs of Afourit Atlas il me 
parait difficile de contester les conclusions de I’auteur ; et je ne doute pas 
qu’un jour une nouvelle exploration m^thodique du Maroc ne vienne les 
confirmer.” 
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cause, or as an effect.* He also very properly connected the 
dwarfs*seen in Morocco with the Akkas of the Mombutto 
Country. There cannot be a doubt that there is an exten- 
sive district to the south of Morocco, bounding southerly on 
the Sahara, which is called Akka, and is said to be the head 
quarters of the Atlas dwarfs ; and also that there is another 
Akka on the shores of the Albert Nyanza, which is also in- 
habited by a dwarf race called Akka. Which was the original 
Akka ? Quatrefages mentions a tradition among some dwarfs 
of Equatorial Africa, that the ancestors of their race came 
from the North-West, i.c., from the direction of Morocco! 

When Schweinfurth, and after him Miani, described the 
dwarfs of the Mombutto Country, and were denounced as 
impostors, they had but little confirmatory evidence which 
they could rely on. As respects the question of the Atlas 
dwarfs, it is fortunate that si.xty-five informants have testi- 
fied to their having seen one or more of them, thirty-two 
(some of them dwarfs) having been able to describe; dwarf 
tribes and villages south of the Atlas. Before a year 
elapses further definite information will, 1 hope, be obtained 
that will put an (;nd to all question on this point. I may, 
meanwhile, mention that a few weeks ago I received from 
the Rt. Honble. Sir John H. Drummond Hay some 
notes in Shilhach (the Berber dialect, spoken generally 
south of the Atlas), written by a Sus Taleb of .Saffi respect- 
ing the localities in Sus and the Sahara where ancient 
ruins are to be found. Of .several of them the Taleb says 
“ these are places where the little people live. 'I'heir occu- 
pation consists in making mats from Esparto grass.” 

* A resident for some years in the Andaman Islands says the natives have 
neither this indentation, nor klicks in their speech ; and that they shave 
their faces and heads with sharp-edged shells. It is worthy of note that 
the names of their tribes are prefaced with a-ka. Why was the Sphinx 
(so venerably ancient a monument that it seems to connect the present 
with the dawn of Creation — the era of the dwarf God, Ptah, the Creator, 
and of the “ first-created,*' balf-animals, half-men) called Akka? Some 
of my South Morocco informants say that in the Dra valley the name 
Patdiki ( = fathers of our fathers, or ancestors) is applied both to dwarfs 
and to little monstrous images, part animal, part man. May not Akka^ 
like Patatki^ have o^|e been applied to both ? 
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Bv C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A. 

Whether for good or for ill, European influence is 
dominant throughout all such parts of the Dark Continent 
as can fairly be termed habitable by Europeans. This is, 
indeed, the capital fact in connection with Africa in our 
day, and it is the chief factor in that African problem which 
still awaits solution. 

It may be well to consider for a moment what are, or 
should be, hluropean interests in Africa, and how far they 
are rightly apprehended by liuropeans generally. 

Speaking broadly, our interests in Africa should be 
identical with those of Civilization. But then, Europeans 
must not imagine that the native of Africa is at the pitch 
of- Civilization when he has put on a swallow- tailed coat 
and a pair of Hessians, perhaps crowning the edifice with 
a “stove-pipe” hat. Nor is “Fire-water” one of tlie 
es.sentials of Civilization. Others, again, would rest every- 
thing upon the work of the Missionary. But although the 
Missionary may well be, and often is, a pioneer of Civiliza- 
tion, his very advent is sometimes the cause, or the fore- 
runner, of discord, and of intertribal conflicts which can 
only hinder the progress of Civilization and Christianity. 

In his zeal, moreover, for the spreading of the Christian 
Religion, the Missionary sometimes wants to hurry on the 
progress of Civilization at too great a pace, and is apt to 
insist on the instantaneous adoption of practices which the 
native does not understand, and the equally instantaneous 
rejection of practices which have come down to him from 
his forefathers, and which are not always, or necessarily; 
contradictory to the profession of Christianity. 

In any of these cases, and they are all apt to occur in 
Africa, there comes about a lamentable misunderstanding 
between the European and the Native, and the march of 
Civilization is delayed. 
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This is greatly to be regretted, and another equally 
regretlible circumstance is the jealousy so apt to reign 
between the various European nations which are, it may 
almost be said, with scarcely any exaggeration, partition- 
ing Africa among them. 

The “ Scramble for Africa ” has become a by-word for 
one of the least lovely aspects of the growing European 
influence in that Quarter of the Globe. The phrase is not 
at all an inapt; description of what has taken place. All the 
principal, and some of the lesser, European Powers have 
seemed to be suddenly smitten with a mania for the 
possession of some portion of African soil. Some of these 
Powers were alniady in various ways interested in the r3ark 
Continent, while others are absolutely new-comers, whose 
only title to share in the “ Scramble ’’ would seem to be 
their own intense desire to share in it. 

Of all the new-comers, Belgium seems to us to have 
adopted the course best suited, alike to the development of 
the country under its influence, and to tht*. moderation of 
International jealousies. P'or in.stead of creating a mere 
Belgian Colony, the wisdom of the King of the Belgians, 
combined with his philanthropy, has added a new State to 
Africa, from which, it may well be hoped, the light of 
Civilization will shed its rays over ihe entire basin of the 
Congo, and the yet unknown lands which may be reached 
from that basin, and which will, sooner or later, fall under 
the influence of the Congo State. This seems a more solid 
conception of the mode of developing the native of Africa 
under European influence than that which we are able to 
trace in most of the newer settlements of the White man in 
Africa. 

The native who inhabits the Congo State, or who takes 
up his residence there for purpo.ses of trade or cultivation 
of the soil, does not c^ase to be an African, but he comes 
under European influence, and under a special system of 
Law administered for his benefit by European Judges, who 
are not to be bribed or coerced from the paths of a natural 
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Equity more or less resembling that which the rerum 
doniini of Western Europe developed, so many cegturies 
ago, under the fostering care of the Prjetor. 

Such a system of Administration, outside the petty 
rivalries of the v'arious European nations, and carried out 
by officers of various European nationalities, under a 
Sovereign who is himself, in Europe, the ruler of a Neutral 
State, seems to offer some of the best possible guarantees 
for the development of an African State under European 
influence. 

Perhaps the next best system may be that of the 
Chartered Companies, which have been founded, in more 
than one European State, to carry out the work of settlement 
and civilization. I'he danger, perhaps, of most of these 
Companies is likely to be that of ceasing to be settlers and 
traders, and pioneers of Civilization, and aiming at becoming 
African Powers, while yet themselves butTradingCompanies, 
chartered under the Laws of a given European State. What 
is want(xl, however, is not the creation of an Impcrium in 
Imperil) like the old East India Company, for the successful 
imitation of that very remarkable body is hardly to be 
looked for. 

'rh{.* object of a 'frading Company should be trade, not 
fighting, or setting uja as a sort of Eree Lance State. 

Companies established, ostensibly at least, for the develop- 
ment of Commerce in Africa, exist under the auspices of 
several of the principal European Powers. In the existing 
relations of those Powers themselves, however, most of 
which are sufficiently jealous of each other even within the 
limits of Europe, it is, unfortunately, .scarcely to be expected 
that their African Commercial representatives should not 
feel themselves called to a Semi- Political mission, to which,, 
nevertheless, they have probably, in most cases, no official, 
or even quasi-official, pretension. It seems unavoidable, 
for instance, that a German Company, when once it has 
acquired a tract of land in Equatorial Africa, should consider 
itself as bound to extend the Empire and its influence to 
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the snows of Kilimanjaro, and endeavour to thwart any 
other European influence, whether French or English, 
which it may find on its borders. It seems equally 
unavoidable that French Missionaries should, too often, 
consider themselves agents for a French propaganda as 
well as for the introduction of Latin Christianity. 

These things are much to be regretted, but it is easier to 
admit this than to point out the remedy. Of course, one 
remedy would be that the Lion should lie down with the 
Lamb ; that the German should admit that the Frenchman 
has not been improved off the face of the earth by the mere 
accident of getting the worst in a War, and that he has a 
right still to existence, and to a share in the Euroi>ean 
Concert; while the Frenchman should admit that a man 
may be a German without being his Lorn enemy, and that, 
at any rate, it is very absurd to carry old European rancours 
into the heart of Africa. It would be well, too, if Portugal 
could be got to recogni.se that a non- Portuguese European 
in Africa is not a person to be gratuitously suspected of 
evil designs upon Portugue.se territory in Africa, as if he 
could have no other purpo.se in view'. And it would be 
well, also, if Portugal were to wake up to the conviction 
that property has its duties as well as its right.s. and that if 
she is so zealous and so untiring in her assertion of rights 
of suzerainty and Sovereignty by olden Contjuest and olden 
Treaty, she must throw open her ports and her rivers to 
the free commerce of the Nations, and not hug her solitary' 
grandeur in a dilapidated Fort, guarded, perhaps, by a few 
native soldiers, and arrest Foreign Traders when they 
attempt to sail up the rivers which should be the highway^s 
of Commerce. 

There is no u.se, in these days, in thinking that doubtful 
claims to having built labyrinthine Zimbabwe stone Forts 
will avail any nation in the “ Scramble for Africa.” Tho.se 
who take the most eager part in the “ Scramble ” are the least 
likely to be influenced by such claims. It would be idle, as 
a matter of history, to deny'^ that the Portuguese opened up 
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Africa to the knowledge of Europe in the fifteenth century, 
just as it would be idle to deny that Spain opened up the 
New World to us about the same time. Columbus. 
Magalhaens, Vasco da Gama, and their fellow-explorers of 
world-encircling ocean, are amongst the world’s heroes. To 
Columbus both worlds are now hastening to do homage, on 
the occasion of the fourth centenary of his discovery. But 
even as Spain and Portugal shared the glories of maritime 
discovery with England, France, and Holland, so th.ey 
came to share the lands of the New World with men of 
those other countries who shared in the discovery of the 
Western Hemisphere and of Africa. This has been done 
and it cannot be undone. It must be recognised as a fact. 
Politically, indeed, Portugal has fared better in Africa than 
Spain has either in Africa or in the New World, for she has 
retained the direct sovereignty of considerable portions 
of the coast, with undefined claims to inland rights of lord- 
ship, or over-lordship, i.e., suzerainty, which she has not 
been slow to set up in opposition to Europeans of other 
nationalities. In the New World Spain has retained nothing 
directly, though indirectly, of course, she is the parent of 
the various Republics of Spanish origin from Mexico to 
Chili, and of several States of the United States of 
America, as Portugal is the parent of Brazil. In Africa, 
howev'^er, Spanish influence can hardly be said to exist at 
the present moment, since her i.slands, lovely and interesting 
as they are from various points of view, are not in a 
geographical position which can enable her, through their 
possession, to influence the mainland. 

That Spain thinks she ought to have a footing on the 
mainland of Africa is commonly rumoured, and probably no 
amount of official denials would induce the average student 
of European Politics in Africa to doubt that Spain has 
an eye upon Morocco. Whether she would develop the 
Shereef’s country if .she got possession of it, is quite another 
matter. That Morocco is a very undeveloped country 
need scarcely be said. The innocent British tourist who. 
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guileless of Moorish ways, talked in the ^boat, as he was 
landing at Tangier, of taking a cab up to his Hotel, 
probably came to the conclusion, somewhat hastily, that 
Morocco was a “ take-in.” It is true that there arc no cabs 
in Tangier, and nothing that can be called a carriage road. 
Yet there is, we believe, a Spanish Klectric Light Com- 
pany, whose sphere of operations, however, is very limited. 
Supposing Spain to desire the actiuisition of Morocco, 
would European Interests in Africa gain or lose by her 
successful attainment of such a desire 1 Probably they 
would gain, but it should be remembered by Spanish 
Politicians that the e.xtension of a country’s induence has 
sometimes to be paid for rather heavily. We have ourselves 
often paid very heavily for what was at least supposed to be 
an extension of our influence. If Spain were to obtain 
possession of Morocco to-morrow, she would have a long 
period to pass through in which nearly all would be outgo- 
ing, and there would be no incoming worth speaking of. 
Everything has yet to be done for the development of the 
products and the commerce of Morocco, just as I-' ranee, un- 
doubtedly, found to be the case in Algeria, and now finds to 
be the case in I'unisia. It is said, and it i.s denied, and the 
denial is perhaps worth about as much and as little as such 
oiificial denials are usually worth, that if Spain has an eye 
upon Morocco, Italy has an eye upon Tripoli. We do not 
profess to be in the secrets of either Spanish or Italian 
Statesmen, but we think it quite likely that the idea exists, 
though we may not be able to say whether it can be called 
any part of either Spanish or Italian Policy to transmute the 
idea into a fact. We do not suppose that either Power 
would take any active steps towards the realization of these 
projects, if projects they can be called. We only suppose 
that if the Morocco or Tripoli pear were to become so ripe 
as to fall into Spanish or Italian mouths, those mouths 
would not be closed against it. 

The actual Italian occupation of Massowah seems diffi- 
cult of explanation on any other ground than that of wishing 
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for a locus standi to be heard on any point arising in connec- 
tion with European Interests in Africa. Of itself Massowah 
can be of no particular value to Italian trade or navigation. 
The grounds on which that station has been acquired must 
be otherwise explained. 

The development of any portion of Africa by a European 
Power must be a work of time and patience. Whoever 
wishes to succeed in establishing a sound influcmce in Africa 
must be prepared for many trials and many disappointments, 
and he must also be prepared to give time to time. The 
saying, ‘ Rome was not built in a day,’ applies with equal force 
to Africa. An African Power under European influence 
is not to be built up in a day. Centuries of inert Paper 
Suzerainty have done nothing to consolidate Portuguese 
power in Africa. If Portugal wishes to maintain her foot- 
ing among tlje various European Interests in Africa, she 
must be up and tloing, and show that her intere.sts are living 
intere.sts, and that she is ready to Christianize, to civilize, to 
trade, to open up new routes for the advance of commerce 
and of civilization. Those who will neither take part with 
their European neighbours in the work which has to be done 
in Africa nor willingly allow them to do it, will be hopelessly 
distanced in the race for power in Africa. There is room 
enough for all in the vast, and even yet but little known, 
regions of the interior of Africa. Behind the coast ranges 
there lies a “ Hinter-land ” which should amply suffice for 
the ambitions of all Europe, be the nations of Europe never 
so ambitious. Much of this land has been proved to be 
fertile, and capable of being inhabited by Europeans. 
Much of it has been the seat of ancient African civilization, 
for it cannot be doubted that in some parts of Africa there 
has existed a fairly high native civilization. The impulse 
may have come from Phoenician or from Arab in the olden 
days, just as it may now come from Englishman, German, 
Frenchman, Belgian, or Portuguese. What has been may 
be again. There has been an ancient African Civilization. 
Let us hope that there will be, ere long, a new African 
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Civilization, under which the highest and best African 
Interests shall be conciliated with the highest and best 
European Interests in Africa. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Thk recent questions in the House of Commons on the Uganda troubles 
only serve to bring out in relief some of the points upon which we had 
already insisted. 

We have here all the elements of a very pretty international paper war, 
if not something more, f iance and Germany and a British C'ompany 
recently chartered for African exploration and Afrii an commerce, are on 
the stage, and the actors are both missionaries and traders, as well as an 
African potentate wdiose dominions missionary and trader are alike anxious 
to make the most of for their respective purposes. There is the additional 
complication of officers in the British army taking temporary servic e under 
a British Trading Company in Africa while on leave. The point whether 
these officers were commissioned, or purported to be ( ommissioned, by 
the Company under which they were serving, was left in doubt in the 
House of C'ommons, and on that aspect of the questitm we do not profess 
to know more than the Government itself. 

The story, as it is at present before us, is obviously in<'omplete, and only 
versions hostile to British interests in Africa seem a*^ yet to have been 
brought to the notit'e of Parliament 'Phe religious element appears very 
strongly on the scene as an element antagonistic to [)eace, most unfor 
tunately. It is difficult to suppose that a liritish officer's religious < on 
victions would so master his general sense of humanity, not to say 
Christianity, as to lead to his calmly w'itncssing ma.ssacres of natives of a 
different Christian confession from his own, as is alleged against ( ‘aptains 
Bugard and Williams. It is, moreover, perfectly possible that either or l>oth 
of these officers may turn out to belong to the Roman C^atholic Church, in 
wffiich case the ground of some of the allegations would have to be shifted. 

What is the precise value to be attached to the somewdiat recent con» 
version of the Royal hero of sable hue to the obedience of ilie Holy Father, 
is probably vcr>' doubtful. He is, wx* believe, a gentleman of .some experi- 
ence in the somewhat double-edged art of spearing missionaries. 

As far as the Uganda affair is as yet intelligible, it seems to strengthen 
what was said in the body of the present article against making the new 
C'ompanies chartered for African trade and exploration anything like what 
the old East India Com{)any gradually became. No doubt it is difficult, 
and may even prove to be impossible, to prevent this altogether, and it 
may be that a real rival of the greatness of old John Company wall some 
day arise in British South Africa. If the time and place should really 
require this, the men will doubtless be forthcoming. But it is not a thing 
to be lightly encouraged, and,' indeed, it must be admitted that if old Jolin 
Company grew to be what it became, a practically sovereign power in 
India, it was alike against the will of the home Government, which granted 
and renewed the Company’s charters, and against the will of John Com- 
pany itself, as express^ by its Court of Directors. 
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During the last few ye.ars Central Africa has claimed a 
large share of political, philanthropic and popular attention, 
and it is perhaps just that it should have done so. We 
have been almost satiated by the number of books and 
magazine articles with which the British Press has been 
flooded, and it might appear unnecessary to add a line to 
what has been already written on the subject, were it not 
for the sensational rumours which have recently reached 
Europe concerning the critical condition of matters in 
Uganda. 

It is not my intention to give a detailed account either of 
Uganda or of its vicissitudes during the past ten years ; the 
limited space at my disposal precludes this. All I can ven- 
ture to offer is a brief summary of the more important 
events which have led up to the present crisis. I write at 
a disadvantage, because up to the date of writing the infor- 
mation which has arrived is one-sided and probably biased 
in character, and I am well aware that before these pages 
are in the reader’s hands Captain Lugard's eagerly looked- 
for report may havt: come to hand and may place a different 
complexion on the aspect of affairs. 

Since Speke and Grant visited Uganda in i860 a halo of 
romance has surrounded that country. The interest in it 
was greatly stimulated by the publication of Stanley’s 
account of his visit to the country in 1S75, and his appeal 
to the British public for missionaries to be sent to instruct 
the king and people, an appeal which met with a generous 
response and resulted in the despatch of a party of well 
equipped missionaries by the Church Missionary Society in 
1876. From that time onward interest in the country has 
been growing and the Uganda Mission has furnished a 
startling series of events, calculated from time to time to 
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encourage and depress the friends of mission work. The 
heroic work of Mackay and his fellow missionaries in 
Uganda, the martyrdom of Bishop Hannington and the 
death of many of the missionaries have fired and stimulated 
the imagination, and the recent persecutions and civil wars 
have kept alight a vivid interest in the future of the country. 

The geographical position of Uganda, the character of 
the people, their intelligence, their capacity for imitation, 
their aptitude for acquiring knowledge, their warlike nature 
and their fertile country, all point to the importance 
of making the country a centre of civilization ; but on the 
- other hand these very same factors have, as will be seen, 
been capable of leading to bitter strife and dissension. 

In order to understand the present position of affairs in 
Uganda it will be necessary to rapidly summarisethe incidents 
of missionary activity which have occurred since the 2nd of 
July 1877, when the Rev. C. T. Wilson and Lirnitenant 
Smith of the Church Missionary .Soci(‘t\’ were first rtxeived 
by K ing Mtesa. Until this time the Mahomedans had 
been working, but with little success, to impre.ss their tenets 
upon Mtesa and his chiefs. When however the British 
missionaries arrived Mtesa took them into his favour and, 
notwithstanding the warnings of the Moslems, outwardly at 
any rate, conformed to their desires. His tlag was hoisted 
upon Sundays and services w'ere held within the precincts 
of the royal palace. Soon however a disturbing element 
was introduced into the country by the arrival on February 
2ist 1879 of two French prie-sts, Pere Lourdel and Frcre 
Delmonce, who had been sent by the Archbishop of 
Algiers to found a mission in Uganda.* I’hey were well 

* In the ‘^Church Missionary Intelligencer/' December, 1879, reference 
is made to an agreement which Mackay had made on the coast with l^ere 
Horner that neither Protestants nor Roman C'atholics should intrude upon 
each others' raissions, but the French missionaries who came to Uganda 
said they did not hold themselves bound by the agreement, as they were of 
a different order from that to which Pere Horner belonged, and they pro- 
ceeded to make the grievous mistake of beginning work where Protestants 
were already in the field. 
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received by Mtesa, as had been the Protestant missionaries, 
and here perhaps one may venture to say that in all proba- 
bility Mtesa’s action with regard to these and subsequent 
missionary parties who arrived in Uganda was influenced, 
not by his wish for a new religion so much as by his desire 
to benefit his country and to increase his personal prestige 
by the presence of many Europeans at his court. At any 
rate this view of his character explains his apparent changes 
of religion and the fact that the new comers, provided that 
they brought him a handsome present, were the favourites 
of the hour ; whether they were Protestants, Roman 
Catholics or Mahomedans, was all the same to him. 

Space forbids me to enlarge upon the vicissitudes of the 
missionaries, but it should be remembered that from the 
very first both the Mahomc;dans and the Roman Catholics 
had impressed upon Mtesa and his chiefs the warning that 
if he permitted the Protestant missionaries to remain in his 
country, sooner or later they would be followed by an army 
which would annex the country. An ancient Waganda 
tradition must also be borne in mind, namely, that if strangers 
were to enter the country from the east across the Nile the 
power of the Waganda would come to an end and they 
would become the strangers’ vassals. It was in all proba- 
bility the recollection of this tradition which prompted 
Bishop Hannington’s murder. 

After Mte.sa’s death he was succeeded by Mwanga, one 
of his sons, a youth without his father’s power and with a 
brutal and despotic disposition. All one hears of him bears 
out the belief that his election to the throne was a grievous 
mistake, and from that time the residence of the missionaries 
in Uganda has been one of extreme danger, difficulty and 
hardship. Notwithstanding this however, both British and 
French missionaries have had wonderful success and that 
success has been proved deep and lasting by the fact that 
their converts went cheerfully to the stake, to mutilation 
and to banishment rather than give up their allegiance to 
their new-found faith. 
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Passing on to the civil wars which have occurred in 
Uganda, the first outbreak took place at the instigation of 
the Mahomedans. Mwanga was driven from the throne, 
and, escaping to the south end of the lake, he sued for the 
protection of Mackay, whom he had previously driven from 
the country, and it was generously accorded him. With 
the help of Mr. Stokes, he subsequently returned to Uganda, 
defeated the Mahomedans and regained his throne. The 
missionaries returned and peace reigned for a few short 
months. It might have been expected that Mwanga would 
be grateful for the aid given him ; gratitude howev'er is not 
one of his characteristics and he appears to have vacillated 
in his allegiance between the two mission.s. and, following 
his father’s footsteps, he seems to have taken into favour 
the newest arrivals of one Society or the other. \x. length 
we find that religion and politics become inextricably mi.\ed 
and two fairly well defined parties ari“ formed amongst th<‘ 
people, a Protestant and a Catholic jxirty, each striving for 
temporal supremacy. It had b<!en .irranged that the high 
posts in the kingdom should be e<jualiy divided between 
the two parties, but this was too fair for frail human nature; 
and although we surely must acquit the missionaries them- 
selves from fanning the flames, yet their hot-headed native 
adherents undoubtedly fought for supremacy ; and we must 
leave them fighting for a time whilst we recall what had 
happened in Europe and upon the coast, events which will 
lead us to the present crisis. 

The friendly rivalry of Germany and Great Britain upon 
the East Coast of Africa is a matter of common knowledge. 
P'or a time it was doubtful which would gain the upper 
hand or how a inodns vh>endi could be brought about. 
While the Imperial British East Africa Company and the 
German East Africa Company were strenuously endeavour- 
ing to secure as much territory as possible, the Foreign 
Offices of both nations* were seeking to settle this knotty 
question by diplomacy. A German expedition headed by 
Dr. Carl Peters ran the blockade and, ostensibly carrying 
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relief to Emin Pasha, made rapid progress towards Uganda. 
The British Company, not to be behindhand, despatched 
an expedition, with a like object in view, under Mr, Jackson. 
Both expeditions arrived at approximately the same time at 
Kavirondo to the east of the Nile near Uganda. Dr. 
Peters entered the country and made treaties with Mwanga 
on behalf of Germany. Then, hearing that Mr. Stanley 
with Emin Pasha was on his way to the coast, he left the 
country with his treaties in his pocket and after, as he 
imagined, having made peace between the factions which 
he found in Uganda. Thereafter Mr. Jackson paid a visit 
to Mwanga and also made various treaties. 

When Dr. Peters arrived at the coast he found that his 
endeavours to gain Uganda for the German .sphere of 
influence were rendered null and void by the Anglo-German 
agreement, which, giving Heligoland to Germany, left 
I’g^inda within the Briti.sh sphere of influence in Africa. 
During the past two years the British East Africa Company 
has been making rapid strides upon the coast, and, knowing 
that Uganda had come under their sphere of influence, they 
naturally t;nough sent an e.xpedition to that country, com- 
manded by Captain Lugard, who had had considerable 
experience of Arab and African intrigue during the fighting 
which took place three y'ears ago on Lake Nyassa. He 
was accompanied by' Captain Williams, an officer of e.x- 
pcrience. They had instructions to report on the condition 
of Uganda, to gain information regarding its commercial 
capabilities and w'ere enjoined to hold the balance even in 
respect to the religious difficulties which were known to 
exist in the country. It is no light matter to send expedi- 
tions through the Masai country to Uganda, and last year 
the directors of the Imperial Company came to the con- 
clusion that it was impossible with the funds at their disposal 
to keep Captain Lugard permanently in Uganda. They 
offered however to subscribe out of their private means 
;^io,ooo if other philanthropists would aid them in supply- 
ing the necessary funds for that purpose. At a meeting 
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which was held in Exeter Hall by the Church Missionary 
Society in November, 1891, Bishop Tucker made a vigorous 
appeal to the friends of the Society to come to the Com- 
pany’s assistance and 6,000 were immediately forth- 
coming, upon which the Company agreed to retain Captain 
Lugard in Uganda until next December. It will be 
remembered too that Parliament voted a grant of ;^20,ooo 
to aid in a survey for a railway from Mombasa to the 
Victoria Nyanza, This brings us to the startling denoue- 
ment of the last few weeks, and first — we are informed in 
the public press that the British East Africa Company has 
felt itself compelled to send orders to Captain Lugard to 
withdraw from Uganda. This is of itself a serious and 
regrettable step, and all the more so as at the same, time the 
most startling and almost incomprehensible charge.s have 
been made by the Roman Catholic missionaries in respect 
to the action of Captain Williams in the most reccrnt civil 
war which occurred in Uganda at or about the commence- 
ment of this year. From the vague information which we 
possess, it seems to be likely that Captain Lugard himself 
was not in Uganda when the civil war broke out. He 
was, we imagine, exploring Unyoro and the district to the 
south of the Albert Nyanza Lake, Captain Williams being 
left in charge of the Company’s station in Uganda at 
Kampala.* 

It is extremely difficult from the information at present 
to hand to give anything like an accurate account of what 
has happened, and the report from Captain Lugard and 
Captain Williams must certainly be received before the 
tangled skein of events can be unravelled. We have at 
present the accounts sent by Monsignor Hirth, Pere Guiller- 
mann, Pere Gaudebert, Captain Langheld, Sergeant-Major 
Kuhne and Pere Conillaud, all Roman Catholic missionaries 
with the exception of the two German officers, and we have 
information from one 'of the Church Missionary Society’s 

* Since these lines were written, reports placing in doubt this assumption 
have reached us, but it is impossible to gauge their trustworthiness. — En. 
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agents, written just before the fighting took place. In re- 
ferring to these reports, it is necessary to-write with extreme 
caution, as it is only too evident that the writers are, and 
perhaps necessarily, influenced by prejudice and religious 
partisanship. The Church Missionary Society’s agent, the 
Rev. G. K. Baskerville, writes in his journal, dated Decem- 
ber 4, 1891 : “ We are living in a volcano — the whole 

country is in a ferment. The Roman Catholics started all 
the trouble by sending men to destroy the Melondo’s place 
in Kyagwe. He is one of our biggest and most respected 
chiefs. Wisely, he, before taking any hasty measures, 
went to consult Captain Williams, who told him to go and 
defend his property. Accordingly yesterday he went, and 
the king {i.e.. the Catholic party) has sent four Roman 
Catholic chiefs after him to kill him. . . , Our people 
have acted nobly and kept from violence ; we went to see 
one chief who was for fighting at once, but he promised to 
refrain out of respect to our opinion and advice. If the 
Protestants throw themselves upon the Captain (Williams) 
and do nothing rash, they will win ; but if they act in- 
dependently they will lose. They are now waiting to hear 
from the messengers .sent after the chiefs who had gone to 
fight the Melondo. If he has been killed there will be war 
and it will mean the e.Kpulsion of the Roman Catholic party, 
for Williams will aid the Protestants as being the aggrieved 
party. . . . Captain Williams has been this evening and 
expressed himself greatly pleased with the conduct of the 
Protestants.” 

The Roman Catholic missionaries state that fighting 
commenced and they lay the blame upon the Protestants, 
and go on to charge Captain Williams not only with having 
instigated the Protestants to fight, but with having supplied 
them with arms and ammunition and subsequently aided 
them himself and taken five of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries prisoner, treating them disgracefully. They 
further state that Mwanga and the Catholic party were 
driven from the. country, some five or six hundred being 
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drowned in their endeavours to escape, and, had it not been 
for the arrival of Sergeant-Major Kuhne of the German 
Expedition who hoisted the German Hag upon the boats 
conveying Mwanga and BishojD Hirth, they would also 
have been captured by the Protestant party who were hot 
in pursuit. According to the accounts we refer to, the fight- 
ing must have been very bitter, for Pere Guillermann says 
that Msaji, the chief of the Catholic party, repulsed the 
Protestants five times, and it was only when the Maxim 
gun literally mowed down the Catholics, men, women and 
children, that they were obliged to flee. The most recent 
information w'hich has come to hand was given by the 
Marquis of Salisbury in the House of Lords a day or two 
ago. He read a telegram which was datttd, at Bukornbi or 
Bukoba at the south end of the Victoria Nyanza, the 31st 
of May, saying that Captain Williams had arrived there 
bringing w'ith him the news that the fighting in Uganda 
had ended and that hopes were entertained of coming to 
terms with Mwanga and his followers. In any case, who- 
ever were the aggressors, this brief history is sad enough 
and it is likely to lead to many difficulties and far-reaching 
results. Already the P'rench Government has protested 
against the action of the British ; and the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, supported by the Holy See, have claimed 
compensation from the British Government and have de- 
manded the re-establishment of a Roman Catholic Mission 
in Uganda. 

The affairs in Uganda having reached this terrible climax 
the question presses itself upon all minds as to what the 
result will be and what action should be taken by this 
country in view of the serious issues involved. Some no 
doubt would counsel the withdrawal of the British from the 
country and would recommend the Waganda being left to 
settle their own disputes. On consideration however it 
must surely be apparent that this way out of the difficulty 
cannot be taken, for, although the Waganda are a warlike 
people, and although they are accustomed to copious blood- 
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shed, it -must be admitted that British action has been the 
indirect cause of the troubles into which the country has 
been plunged. Again, the importance of Uganda, from 
its being the geographical and political key to so much of 
Central Africa, precludes the idea of Britain relinquishing 
that country to the various possible European claimants 
who would certainly step in should we retire. Uganda 
needs and must have a strong and settled government. It 
is easy to estimate the result of abandonment. The Arabs 
would regain supremacy, the slave trade would flourish, the 
civil war would continue, the country would be decimated 
and the Europeans would be driven out of the land. It 
therefore would seem to be of pressing importance that the 
hands of the Imperial British East Africa Company should 
be strengthened, and that they should be enabled to retain 
the footing which they have gained and, by taking to heart 
the bitter lessons of the past, to ensure to the Waganda the 
blessings of peace and prosperity in the future. As to 
whether the Government should aid the Company or 
whether the duty should be left to private individuals, I do 
not feel called upon to express an opinion, but that one or 
other should act, and act promptly, I can have no doubt 
whatever. 

I cannot conclude this brief article without expressing my 
firm belief that in Africa everything should be done to 
prevent different missionary Societies from working in the 
same place. The inevitable result is to confuse the people 
and to engender strife. The country is so large that there 
is room for all, and in the interests of humanity and the 
progress of civilization no more useful feat could be accom- 
plished than to bring about an international agreement which 
should render impossible such overlapping in the future. 

Robert W. Felkin, M.D., F.R.S.Euin., F.R.G.S. 
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THE 

FINANCIAL POSITION OF AUSTRALASIA. 

By George Collins Levey, C.M.G. 

The announcement that the Melbourne Board of Works 
will take advantage of the low rate of interest now ruling, 
and will place upon the London money market a loan of 
two millions sterling has again raised the whole question of 
Australasian indebtedness. The proposed loan would be 
about as well secured as it is possible that any municipal 
loan can be ; for it not only has a lien upon the rates raised 
in the Victorian metropolis and its suburbs, which contain 
a prosperous population of half a million, but it has the 
especial guarantee of the Yan ^’^ean water system, from 
which the chief city of Victoria obtains its supply, and which 
returns a large profit after paying interest upon the cost of 
its construction. But the attemjit to I'aisc money at the 
present moment for any Australian public work, however 
necessary in itself or however ample the security offered for 
the proposed loan, is likely to prevent or at any rate delay 
that advance in the value of every description of Austra- 
lasian Government stock which was so noticeable during 
the whole of the month of May. 

The total of Australian indebtedness is larger than is 
generally supposed, for it is not confined to the sums owing 
by the variou.s governments. These amount in round 
figures to 185 millions sterling, and to them must be added 
the liabilities incurred by the municipalities, which in the 
aggregate reach to about 15 millions sterling. But these 
items do not represent the whole debt. In estimating the 
financial position of Australia and its ability to remit to this 
country the large sum necessary for the service of the 
public debt, it is necessary to take into consideration the 
amount of European capital invested in various Australian 
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financial and industrial enterprises. In round figures this is 
as follows: Capital of Anglo- Australian banks ;i^6,ooo,ooo; 
ditto on English share register of Colonial banks, 
;^j,250,ooo; deposits in the British branches of Anglo- 
Australian and Australian banks and invested in the 
colonies ;!^35,ooo,ooo : investments by British insurance 
companies in Australia, ^1^7,000,000; British Companies 
advancing on Land and Stock in Australia — paid-up capital, 
f 11,000,000, debenture issue, ;i^r20, 000,000 ; money de- 
posited in the British branches of colonial land mortgage 
and trust companies >^12,000,000; land, shipping, railway, 
mining, gas and other companies, >{^12,000,000; private 
property in Australia owned by residents in Great Britain, 
>{,80,000,000 ; or in all nearly >{'200,000,000, a sum about 
equivalent to the total of the public and municipal debt. 
Assuming that the average rate of interest is 4 per cent,, 
and that no more loans should be contracted in this market 
on Australian account, an annual remittance of sixteen 
millions sterling would have to be made to this country, 
and the recent investigation of the Governments of New 
Zealand and Victoria which contemplate levying or actually 
have levied a tax on absentees would serve to show that 
the actual remittance is larger than the sum we have 
estimated. 

Fortunately there is another aspect from which the 
financial position of Australasia can be regarded. If the 
colonies have borrowed much, the borrowed money has been 
honestly and judiciously invested. No great financial house 
has retained one large portion of the loan in its own coffers ; 
no dishonest officials have intercepted another. The whole 
sum borrowed, less one or two per cent., has gone to swell 
the amount raised from taxation, the rent and sale of Crown. 
Lands and the income from public works, and has been 
expended for public purposes. Ninety per cent, of the 
money borrowed is represented by railways, water works, 
harbours, docks, tramways or electric telegraphs. The 
first loans were contracted during the early fifties and the 
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following figures, which were given by Sir Edward Braddon 
in the paper recently read by him at the Society of Arts 
will show the solid progress made since that date ; — 


Debt - . - 


1850. 

.^^'57.917 

1 S90. 

j/; 184, 9 1 2, 804 

Po[)ulation 

- 

648,133 

3,532,050 

W^ool exports - 

- 

p/:2, 836,514 

;=C 23 ’ 7 , 34,332 

Total exports - 

- 

.^^ 4 , 7 6 3, 5 94 

^^70,901,685 

Total imports - 

- 

x‘4,6 19,930 

^•68,495,581 

Number of horses 

- 

183,892 

i, 6 i 3 , 5*'5 

Number of cattle 

- 

=,302.327 

10,346,66 I 

Number of sheep 

- 

22,1X6,833 

114,141,893 

Shipping, inwards and outwards (tons)- 

1,209,515 

i 5 ,. 395 .j 86 

Bank deposits (say) 

- 

^6,000,000 

.■^*10,855,571 

Savings (approximate) - 

- 

^7lo00»000 

/b 7.3 * 2.795 

Minerals ex])orted 

Revenue 

• 

^-/'i,2 0I,o6S 

/:i4,i22,ii7 

.’{!^ 2 o, 3 o 6 , 2 i 7 

Railways (miles) 


— 

I 1,600 


It would be absurd to suppose that the productiveness of 
Australia has reached its limit. The exports in 1891 were 
nearly three millions more than in 1890. The export of 
wool will grow larger and larger ; that of grain is capable 
of almost indefinite increase. The British farmer who is 
accustomed to a yield of 30 bushels to the acre may wonder 
how his Australian rival makes less than eleven bushels 
pay expen.ses, and yield a living profit. But the circum- 
stances of the two countries are entirely different. The 
Australian farmer is usually a peasant proprietor owning 
his farm, and doing the greater portion of the work by him- 
self with the members of his family. With the aid of labour- 
saving machinery, an economical system of farming, and 
the low value of land, an acre of wheat can be farmed, in- 
cluding the purchase of seed corn, at a cost of 28s. per acre, 
in Victoria, New South Wales and Tasmania, and at much 
less in South Australia. With wheat at 32s. a quarter in 
the colony, the small returns of Australian harvests giv'e a 
fair profit to the grower. The export of butter, cheese, 
fruits and wines is becoming larger, and the proposed in- 
troduction of Kanaka labourers to the far North of Queensr 
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land and of Coolies to the Northern Territory of South 
Australia will revive the sugar industry which has lately 
languished, and will probably increase the output of 
minerals. 

The doubts which have been expressed about the ability 
of the Australians to pay the interest upon their debt with- 
out fresh borrowings have little foundation in fact. An 
annual remittance of sixteen millions sterling is no doubt a 
heavy burden and can only be met by a diminution in the 
imports and an increase in the exports. Both these results 
can be easily produced. A large proportion of recent im- 
ports consists of railway appliances, steel rails and locomo- 
tives, which will not be required after the various schemes 
for internal communication have been completed, while 
another consists of lu.xuries, the consumption of which must 
necessarily be considerably reduced in the present circum- 
stances of the colonics, and as the local manufactures in- 
crease. Colonial wine will have to be substituted for 
champagne and Burgundy ; the ladies will have to curtail 
their expenditure in lace and diamonds ; the theatres will 
no longer be able to induce Sarah Bernhardt to attract 
audiences with her silvery voice. Nor is it only possible 
to diminish imports ; the exports will e.xpand, and a 
steady growth will follow the gradual development of 
Australian production. The imports of New Zealand in 
1886 were valued at ^6,759,000, and the exports at 
;!i^6,672,ooo. But as soon as that colony ceased to borrow 
money and looked its position squarely in the face the 
imports declined, and the exports grew, until in 1890 the 
former were only £6,260,000, while the latter had grown 
to .1^9,801,000. 

The ability of Australia to repay its debts, as evidenced . 
by the solid basis of assets which it can offer as security, 
is undoubted. The various Government statisticians have 
estimated that the private wealth of Australasia reaches 
J,i52 millions, so that there is ample security for the 200 
millions owed by the Inhabitants of the country to their 
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European creditors. Some of the items which make up 
the 1,152 millions may be slightly exaggerated ; others are 
capable of exact proof. The capital invested in grazing is 
375 millions, and 250 millions have been expended upon 
purchasing, improving, stocking, and working tillage farms. 
The returns from these two great sources of wealth reach 
60 millions per annum, and wool, grain, meat, leather, hides, 
tallow, etc., valued at about 40 millions, are exported. The 
railways have cost in round figures ^130,000,000 — for in 
addition to the sums borrowed, most of the colonies have 
devoted a portion of their revenue to these works — and 
they return a net profit of 3*08 per cent, upon that sum, 
w’hile about ^50,000.000 have been devoted to harbour im- 
provements, water-supply, and other public improvements, 
most of which may be expected to pay eventually a fair 
interest upon the cost of their construction, and some of 
which already return considerable profits. Another im- 
portant asset is the public estate, which even in the smaller 
colonies is of great e.xtent. Tasmania has i 2,000,000 acres 
of land belonging to the State ; Victoria htis 32,000,000 ; 
New Zealand has 33,000,000. In the larger colonies the 
extent of the public land is enormous. In New South Wales 
it comprises an area of 155,000,000 acres, which yield an 
annual revenue of Zi , 1 32,000. South Australia has more 
than 500,000,000 acres of Crown lands, of w hich 291,948,000 
are occupied by graziers. Queensland lea-ses to her pas- 
toral tenants 290,948,000 acres ; and Western Australia, 
with an un.sold estate of 675,684,000 acres, has 105,057,000 
in the hands of so-called “squatters.” About the value of 
these Crowm lands much difference of opinion exists, but 
leaving out of the calculation the large extent of country 
which at the present moment is not leased or occupied in 
any way, and assuming that it possesses no value whatever, 
there would remain an area in New South Wales, Victoria, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, which at the moderate rate 
of los. per acre would be worth .,^105,000,000, while the 
689,476,000 acres of occupied Crown lands in Queensland, 
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South Australia, and Western Australia would at 5s. per 
acre amount to 17 2,000,000. And this vast estate in 
land and in revenue-yielding public works, amounting in the 
aggregate to ;^467,ooo,ooo, may be regarded as the colla- 
teral security for the public debt offered by the governments 
of countries inhabited by 4,000,000 of people which possess 
a revenue of ^29,000,000 per annum, not more than a third 
of which is I'aised by taxation. Most States have only 
their revenue, obtained from the pockets of their people, to 
offer as security to the public creditor. Australia has in 
addition a vast national wealth which is every year by leaps 
and bounds expanding, until it attains a magnitude beyond 
the dreams of avarice. 

A perusal of these figures and facts should relieve the 
holders of Australian Government securities from any doubt 
about their value. Nor have private investors any cause 
for apprehension except the small number who tempted by 
high interest embarked their capital in risky ventures. 
Some of the newly established land and mortgage banks 
have lately gone into liquidation. But in every case 
these in.solvent concerns were of recent origin, had been 
formed to assist in the inllation of real estate in and near 
the Australian capitals, and especially Melbourne, and had 
nothincf in common with the more cautious and longer- 
established institutions, English or Australian, which either 
transact the ordinary business of banks of issue and deposit, 
or lend money on mortgage to graziers and farmers. 

There is a large school of financial writers who are of 
opinion that although there may be ample security for the 
principal and interest of existing Australian loans, they 
should now cease, at any rate for the present. The example 
of New Zealand has been cited to show the good effects, . 
which as was shown by the Agent-General, Mr. Perceval, 
in the paper recently read by him at the Royal Colonial 
Institute, result from “a phase of economy and abstinence 
from borrowing." Many colonists entertain similar views. 
In his annual address to the Melbourne Chamber of Com- 
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merce, of which he was President, Mr. H. G. Turner 
attributed the land-boom in that city, and the mass of evils 
which followed from its collapse, to the cheap money caused 
by excessive importations of British capital. But Mr. 
Turner is the General Manag^er of the Commercial Bank of 
Australasia, and cheap money is not favourably regarded 
by bankers . Other authorities entertain different views, and 
consider that the policy of relying upon external loans 
cannot, and should not, be stopped at short notice. The 
mainland of Australia has no great navigable watercourse, 
with the exception of the Murray and its tributaries ; the 
same want is felt throughout New Zealand and Tasmania. 
The territory has been opened up by railways ; without 
them agriculture must have been confined to localities 
within a short distance from the sea-coast. But for the 
iron horse, the wheat-growing districts in the Northern 
areas of South Australia and the fertile farms of the Wim- 
mera and Gippsland. in Victoria, would have remained in a 
state of nature. Nor would sheep-farms have paid in the 
distant interior of New South W'ales and (Queensland if the 
wool had to be conveyed to the port of shipment by the 
old-fa.shioned bullock-dray. s. It would be. impolitic to at 
once stop railway making, even though the greater part 
of the work is completed, and the branches which remain 
to be constructed are of minor importance, P'or the existing 
lines cannot be profitably worked, until the whole system 
as originally proposed has been completed. 

While therefore borrowing, both by the Government and 
by private individuals, should be much more restricted in 
the future than it has been in the past, British capitalists 
would depreciate the value of their own security, if they 
were suddenly to close their purses. All that is necessary 
is that Australian governments should take their creditors 
into their confidence, should let them know the purposes to 
which the money it is sought to obtain will be applied, and 
should undertake that henceforth lines should be built for 
national and not for political purposes. In the construction 
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of railways Australia should be regarded as a whole, and 
every colony should, as far as practicable, sink its indivi- 
duality, and act as if Australian Federation were an accom- 
plished fact. This advice does not apply to New Zealand 
and Tasmania, which are islands, and whose railway systems 
are complete in themselves. An unwise policy has fre- 
quently guided the construction schemes in the past. Some 
of the lines in the Southern districts of New South Wales 
w’ere built in order to divert traffic to Sydney, which for 
geographical reasons would otherwise have gone to Mel- 
bourne. \’^ictoria even now proposes to construct a railway 
in order to bring to Melbourne produce which now rinds its 
way easily and cheaply to South Australia by the river 
Murray. The south-eastern district of the last-mentioned 
colony bristles with lines whose principal object is to bring 
goods to its own ports which otherwise might have been 
forwarded to those of \'ictoria. In Oueensland, New 
Zealand, and Tasmania, the interests of districts were 
advanced to the injury of the colony as a whole, and politi- 
cians were rather anxious that each locality should obtain 
its full share of the Government expenditure, than that 
railway construction should pay its way, or open up country 
otherwise inaccessible. Above all it is essential that more 
attention should be directed to immigration. The greatest 
additional safeguard for the British investor would be 
increased population. There may, at the present time, be 
considerable depression throughout Australia, and conse- 
quent difficulty in procuring employment. But it is impos- 
sible to believe that Australasia with a far larger territory than 
the United States of America should remain with less than 
four million inhabitants, or should be contented with the 
slow and gradual increase which comes from the excess of 
births over deaths. The great want of Australia is popula- 
tion; and the sooner that fact is realized, and an immigra- 
tion policy initiated, the better for the colonists themselves, 
and for their friends and creditors in Europe. 
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BENGALI PHILOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY. 

(A Paper read before the Ninth International Con^^ress of Orientalists.) 

Ix this paper, “ On the Necessity of Ethnographical 
Studies to Philological Research ; as illustrated by the 
Bengali Language,” I cannot claim to put forward a fully 
established case based on quite conclusive evidence ; for 
to do this w’ould necessitate an exhaustive ethnographical 
study of the seventy million inhabitants of Lower Bengal, 
a study that no one individual could hope to carry out. 

I believe, however, that, in the restricted studies I have 
personally been able to make, I have disclosed certain 
linguistic facts of great interest, and have been able to 
deduce from them a philological principle of considerable 
importance and far-reaching effect : a [jrincii)le which does 
not appear to have been adecjuately recognised in the past. 

It is chielly with the desire of subjecting this principle 
to the fullest investigation, and to point out the direction in 
which facts likely to illustrate it are to be sought, that I 
have put forward researches which are still unfinished ; the 
results of which, consequently, cannot as yet claim to be 
fully^ demonstrated facts. 

In following up the line of inquiry which I have laid 
down, I shall try, first, to make clear the character of 
the Bengali language, with special reference to the old 
metropolitan District of Murshidabad, the language of 
which I have particularly studied : 

Secondly, I shall attempt to explain the ethnographical 
relations of this District as far as I have been able to 
understand them : 

And, lastly, I shall put forward the conclusions I have 
been led to form, from comparing the philological with the 
ethnographical facts. 

In discussing the character of the Bengali language, I 
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am met at the outset by a difficulty of definition. One 
grammarian wishes to exclude from Bengali all words bor- 
rowed directly from the Sanskrit ; another would ignore all 
the colloquial or so-called “ low ” words ; a third would 
set aside all loan-words from Persian and Arabic. At this 
rate very little of the Bengali language would be left to 
discuss. 

I believe this confusion arises from the fact that there 
arc, in Lower Bengal, three distinct forms of the Bengali 
language, which I found side by side in the District of 
Murshidabad. 

The first of these, the literary dialect of Sanskrit- Bengali,* 
is the language of the Brahmans, and the classes directly 
under Brahmanical influence. In the passage I have 
selected to illustrate this Sanskrit-Bengali literary dialect, 
fifty per cent, of the words are, in form, pure Sanskrit ; 
while the rest are of the same origin, but have been 
subjected to the softening and weakening process which 
may be calletl “ Prakritizing.” 

The second form of the language is the iMussulmani- 
Bcngali,t the literary dialect of the learned INIuhammadans, 
and also the language introduced by the Muhammadan 
doctors in the legal forms and technical phrases of the law 
courts. In the illustrative passage I have chosen, fifty per 
cent, of the. words are pure Arabic or Persian, twenty-eight 
per cent, are Prakritized words, while only twenty-two per 
cent, are of pure Sanskrit form. 

These two literary dialects — the Sanskrit-Bengali and 

E.g., “ .\mara ye dike, jnananetronmilana kariya, dckhi, she-i dike-i 
dekhite pai, ye kono vastu nutan utpanna haite-chhe, kono vastu va bhinna 
bhinna bhava paramanute lina haite chhe ; adya ye vastu ekrupa dekha yay, 
kalyatahar bhinna bliava drshta hay ; varttaman nimesh madhye, amarS. 
ytlha dekhi, dbar, tatparakshiane i, tahar ar ekti bhdva lakshita hay.” 

t “ Ai mokuddama sankrdnta, sawal, jabab karana janya, apan taraf ukil 
yukta karilam; ukil mosuf, amar taraf, ukta mokuddamd-y, ye shakala 
sawdl jabab, o ye kono kdgjdt dpan ba-kalame drndr ndma dastakhat kariya, 
sherestha,-y ddkhil kariben, o ye kdgjdt o dalil wapas laiben, tat-samadaya 
dmdr krta karmmer nydya kabul o raanjur.” — From a Power of Attorney, 
or Vakil‘n&ma. 
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the Mussulmani- Bengali — are artificial products of quite 
recent origin. They stand to each other, it should be 
noted, in exactly the same relation as literary Hindi and 
Urdu, and have their origin in the same causes. 

Apart from and beneath them lies the true Bengali 
language, the speech of the illiterate millions, the so-called 
vernacular or “ Low-Bengali,” which is, for philological 
purposes, far more interesting and valuable than the half- 
Sanskrit or half- Persian jargon of the literate few. 

This “Low-Bengali” is the language of the illiterate 
masses — that is, it is a language with no written documents, 
if we except the speeches of the inferior characters in 
Bengali dramas, the analogue of the Prakrit in the Sanskrit 
NS,takas. Being without proper written documents, any 
exact analysis of it becomes much more difficuit ; and, for 
the same reason, it is subject to great local variation. 

My own observations of Low-Bengali apply primarily to 
the district of Murshidabad ; but I am of opinion that they 
will be found generally true for the whole of Lower Bengal. 

Of the vocabulary of Low - Bengali, as talked in 
Murshidabad, I have formed the following conclusions : 
First, that the number of pure Sanskrit words is greatly 
less; and that the few .Sanskrit W'^ords remaining are cast in 
a new phonetic mould, or undergo the process of weakening 
and slurring called Prakritizing.* 

After this large Prakrit element come what, for w'ant of 
a better name, I must call aboriginal {desha-Ja') words, such 
as pagri (turban) and donga. I have collected a number of 
* Examples of Pakritizing ; 

Samkrit. Lxnt> Bengali (pronounced) : 


Ktbhna, Krishna - 

Kishto. 

Ikshu, sugar-cane 

- Akh. 

Kokila, cuckoo 

- Koil. 

Gardabha, ass 

- Gada. 

Jiiana, knowledge 

- (iyan. 

Pushkara, • tank 

- Pokur. 

Padma, lotus or Ganges - 

- Poddo. 

Sniarana, remembrance - , 

- Shoron. 

Vaishnava, Vishnudte 

- Boishtob. 
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these words in Murshidabad ; but they require further study ; 
for it is difficult to be quite sure about some of them, owing 
to the fact that many words in Sanskrit dictionaries are 
probably old aboriginal loan-words. Bishop Caldwell cites- 
some of these, amongst them being “ ninS^,” various, and 
“ kuti,” a house, both in common use in Bengal. 

If it be not too soon to generalize, I should say that the 
desha-ja element in Low-Bengali comprises the names of 
fishes, plants, birds, utensils, and so on — in fact, the 
vocabulary of a primitive people. Probably the vocabulary 
of Low-Bengali is made up in something like the following 
proportions : 

Pmkritizcd word.s - - 70 per cent. 

Desha-ja words - - 25 „ 

I’eisian, etc., words - • 5 » 

The grammar of Lovv-Bengali is, I think, of the highest 
interest and importance. As far as I have been able to 
analyze it, I have come to the following preliminary con- 
clusions : 

In the substantive, there is a distinct tendency to form 
the oblique cases, not by inflections, but by adjoined nouns 
of position or mode ; for example : 

Dani (dwdra), “by the door of,” for the Instrumental. 

IJhitor (bhitare), “ interior,” for the Locative. 

Pakhye (pakshc), “side,” for the I^ocative. 

Kach (kaksha), “ armpit — side,” for the Locative. 
l)ik (dish), “direction,” for the Dative. 

Or by adjoined gerunds : 

Diya, “ having given,” in the sense of “ along 

Chere (chhariyd), “ having abandoned,” for the Ablative. 

The accusative is declined only in the pronouns. The 
plural is formed, not by terminations, but by adjoined 
nouns of number : 

Gun, ** u host.*^ Lok, ** folk. 

For example : 

CMsh4*lok, “cultivator-folk,” for “cultivators.” 

For inanimate objects, the plural is often formed by doubling 
the noun, according to certain phonetic rules : 

'■•mmt SERIES. VOL. IV. H* 
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Jama-jarai : lands : from jami, land. 

IJingal-tSngal ; ploughs ; from ISngal, a plough. 

IMshua-tashui : bill-hooks ; from hashua, a bill-hook. 

The oblique cases of the plural are formed by adding the 
same adjoined substantives as in the singular, so that, 
strictly speaking, singular and plural have the same 
terminations. 

' If a feminine adjective is formed at all, it is formed, not 
by a termination, but by an adjoined noun of sex ; but, 
practically, adjectives are undeclined, except when they are 
used as substantives. 

The verb, in Low-I3engali, tends to form the active voice 
exclusively by adjoining kotte (karite ; S. kartum ; to do) 
to a verbal noun. Similarly it tends to form the middle 
voice by hote (haite ; Pali ; hotun ; to l>c) ; while the 
passive voice is formed by adjoining jetc (yaite ; S. yatum ; 
to go) to a verbal noun. There is a distinct tendency in 
Low* Bengali to conjugate only these three verbs (kotte, 
hote, jete), reducing all others to the form of a verbal noun. 

Adverbs are formed by the noun “ rokom, ” mode or 
manner, adjoined to substantives. 

Prepositions, properly speaking, there are none. And, 
finally, all words tend to become as short as possible, being 
mostly monosyllables or dissyllables. 

To sum up, the characteristics of the substantives in 
Low- Bengali are : 

Cases formed by adjoined nouns of position ; 

Number formed by adjoined nouns of multitude ; 

Gender expressed, if at all, by adjoined nouns of se.x ; 
(Jasc-terminations being identical in singular and plural ; 

And there being only one declension. 

The characteristics of the verb are : 

The active voice, formed by a verbal noun and the infinitive “ to do.” 
The middle voice, formed by a verbal noun and the infinitive “ to be.” 
The passive voice, formed by a verbal noun and the infinitive “ to go.” 

All other verbs tend to lapse into a verbal noun, and there 
is only one conjugation. 

Now, putting aside the preconceived idea that Bengali 
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grammatical forms are derived from Sanskrit in the same 
way that Italian forms are derived from Latin, I think it 
will be at once admitted that Low-Bengali, if I have 
described it rightly, is not “ inflectional ” at all ; but “ agglu- 
tinative,” or midway between the “ monosyllabic ” and 
“ agglutinative ” stages ; that it is, in fact, far closer, 
grammatically, to the Dravidian, Tamil and Telugu, than 
to the Aryan, French, and Italian. It is worth noting, 
with reference to this, that Bishop Caldwell, in his " Com- 
parative Grammar,” especially notes the similarity of the 
Bengali with the Dravidian passive; and cites the identity 
of termination for singular and plural, which I have noted 
in Low-Bengali, as one of the distinctive features of an 
agglutinative language, like Tamil or Telugu. 

This Low-Bengali is the language of the illiterate masses, 
of all sects and castes, throughout Lower Bengal ; and the 
fact that Low-Bcngali is ati agglutinative language, like the 
Dravidian tongues, is the first conclusion I wish to put 
forward. 

Turning from the philology to the ethnography of Lower 
Bengal, as exemplified by the District of Murshidabad, it 
should be noted, eit the outset, that the Census Division of 
the population into Hindus, Mussulmans and aborigines, 
has no ethnical value whatever. The employment of 
general terms like “ Hindu” in ethnography is quite illu- 
sory, and ought to be avoided ; like whitewash over a 
mosaic, these generalizations hide real differences which 
are often of the first importance. 

The mass of rural Mussulmans in Lower Bengal are not 
at all the descendants of Mussulman invaders, whether 
Persian or Mughal, but converts from one or other of the 
forms of religion classed as “ Hinduism ” ; and, ethnically, 
they differ in nothing from the masses of “ Hindus” about 
them. Evident as this is at the present day, it was even 
more so, fifty years ago. A local writer,* speaking from 
personal acquaintance with the Mussulman peasantry in 
* Quoted in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, art. “Bengal,” p. 289. 

H 2 
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the northern districts of Lower Bengal, in our own day, 
states “ that not one in ten could recite the brief and simple 
Kalma, or creed, whose constant repetition is a matter of 
unconscious habit with all good Mussulmans. He described 
them as ‘ a sect which observes none of the ceremonies of 
its faith, which is ignorant of the simplest formulas of its 
creed, which worships at the shrines of a rival religion, and 
tenaciously adheres to practices which were denounced as 
the foulest abominations by its founder.’ ” 

Another writer puts the case epigrammatically : “ The 
masses of rural Mussulmans are little better than a mongrel 
breed of circumcised Hindus.” Setting aside, therefore, 
the division into Mussulmans, Hindus and aborigines, 
adopted by the Census, as, ethnically, quite illusory, I shall 
state my conclusions as to the real race-divisions of the 
million and a quarter of inhabitants of the Murshidabad 
district. 

Omitting obviously immigrant elements (Afghans, 
Armenians, Europeans), I found three entirely distinct 
ethnical types. 

First, the true Indo-Aryan type, with the following 
characteristics : 

Fine features. 

Aquiline nose. 

l.arge eyes, with un-inclined axis. 

PeriJendicular forehead. 

Short upper lip ; the lijjs thin. 

P'irm chin. 

Cheek-bones not prominent. 

Fine wavy hair. 

Beard, if grown, curly. 

Rather large head. 

Hands and feet, small and well formed. 

And — perhaps most striking — a fair, almost European, complexion. 

The proportion of this true Indo-Aryan type is extremely 
small ; in Murshidabad District I should put its representa- 
tives at some thousands, or perhaps only some hundreds ; 
and out of the forty thousand Brahmans in the District, 
enumerated in the census of 1872, only a very small pro- 
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portion are of the Indo-Aryan type. This fact fully bears 
out what we know from the Sanskrit Epic and Br^hmana 
literature of the admission of other castes to Br^hmanhood, 
On a future occasion I hope to point out the bearing of 
ethnography on many such passages in the Sanskrit books. 

The second type I noted, which may be called the Indo- 
Chinese type, had the following characteristics : 

Thick, ill-formed features. 

Broad, flat nose. 

Small eyes, with inclined axis. 

Low, receding forehead. 

Long upper lip ; the lips thick. 

Very prominent cheek-bones. 

Coarse, lank hair. 

Scanty beard. 

Body and limbs large, with large joints. 

l^arge hands and flat feet. 

I )usky complexion, with a distinct sub-shade of yellow. 

This Indo-Chinese type is most numerous in the western 
half of the district (Kandi), on the higher lands on the 
right bank of the Bhagirathi, where the country rises 
gradually towards the Santal Pergunnahs. 

I should be inclined to put the numbers of this Indo- 
Chinese type at between five and six hundred thousand for 
the whole Murshidabad District. 

The third, and most numerously represented type in this 
district, is what I shall venture to call the Dravidian type, 
as having many, if not all, features in common with the 
Tamil or Telugu-speaking Dravidians of Southern India. 
The characteristics of the Dravidian type in Bengal are : 

Well-formed features. 

Noses, straight and not flat. 

Lips slightly thicker than in the Aryan type. 

Coarser hair, never wavy. 

Beard, when grown, plentiful, but never curly. 

Eyes rather small, but their axis uninclined. 

Forehead generally perpendicular. 

Medium length upper-lip. 

Cheek-bones not prominent, 

Height, below medium ; chest flat. 

Large hands and flat feet. 

Very dark, almost black, skin. • , 
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This Dravidian type is generally found in the eastern half 
of the District (Lalbagh and Sadar), and its representatives 
are mostly Mussulmans. I am inclined to put the type at 
between seven and eight hundred thousand for the whole 
district. 

My observations, therefore, would lead me to estimate 
the population of Murshidabad as follows ; 

Between seven and eight hundred thousands of Dravidian 
type; between five and six hundred thousands of Indo- 
Chinese type ; a few thousands, perhaps hundreds, of pure 
Aryan type; with immigrant elements, Madrasis, non- 
Indian Asiatics and Europeans. 

I am inclined to believe that the same proportions are 
broadly true for the whole of Lower Benj^al ; and I expect 
that future investigations will show that, out of the .sev'enty- 
one million inhabitants of Bengal, more than seventy millions 
are either Dravidians or Indo-Chinese ; the Indo-Chinese 
being generally' grouped among and round the hills, while 
the Dravidians are found in the deltaic and alluvial plains. 

That the fact of this non-Ary'an element was anciently 
recognised, in spite of linguistic affinities, is, I think, shown 
by Manu, x. 45*; if so, then the Dravidians and Indo- 
Chinese of Bengal represent the “ Aryan-voiced Dasyus.” 

Besides the ethnical evidence here put forward, I could, 
if space permitted, establish the same results on ethno- 
graphical grounds ; showing in detail that almost everything 
that is regarded as most characteristic in the “ Hinduism ” of 
Bengal (which has been shown to be substantially the same 
as the Mussulmanism of the rural masses, under another 
name) is really the indigenous product of Indo-Chinese or 
Dravidian races. 

Take, for instance, certain beliefs of the (Kolarian) 
Santcilis, a race undoubtedly Indo-Chinese.f 

Each hamlet of the Santalis is governed by its own 

* Manu, X. 45 : 

“ Mukha-bahflr(i-paj-jan 5 ,in, loke jatayo vahih ; 

Mleccha-vichash-charyavS-chas sarve te Dasyavas smrt&h.” 

t Vide Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. “India,” pp., 59, 60. 
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headman, who is supposed to be a descendant of the ori- 
ginal founder of the village, and who is assisted by a deputy- 
headman and a watchman. The Santalis trace their tribes 
to the seven sons of the first parents, and the Santil must 
take his wife, not from his own tribe, but from one of the 
six others. So strong is the bond of race, that expulsion 
from the tribe was the only Santal punishment. For the 
Santdli the earth swarms with spirits and demons, whose 
ill-will he tries to avert. His religion consists of nature- 
worship and offerings to the ghosts of his ancestors. First 
the race-god, then the tribe-god, then the family-god require 
the oblation ; but, besides these, there are the spirits of his 
forefathers, river-spirits, forest-spirits, well-demons, and a 
mighty host of unseen beings whom he must keep in good 
humour. FI is gods chiefly dwell in the ancient Sal-trees 
which shade his hamlets ; he propitiates them with offerings 
of the blood of goats, cocks, and chickens ; if the sacrificer 
cannot afford an aiiimal, he draws near to his gods with a 
red flower or a red fruit. 

Every one of these purely Santali, Indo-Chinese customs 
— the village headman, marriage inside the jat but outside 
the gotra ; e.xpulsion from the jat ; demon and spirit worship ; 
offerings of blood replaced by red flowers ; oblation to the 
ancestors — are generally considered part and parcel of the 
very essence of ceremonial Hinduism. 

Then take a Dravidian race, the Kandhs of Orissa.* 
Among the Dravidian Kandhs, as among the Indo-Chinese 
Santalis, marriage between relations, or even within the 
same tribe, is forbidden. The Kandhs engaged only in 
husbandry and war, and de.spised all other work. Attached 
to each Kandh village was a row of hovels, inhabited by a 
lower race, who were not allowed to hold land, to go forth 
to battle, or to join in the village worship. These poor 
people did all the dirty work of the hamlets, and supplied 
families of hereditary weavers, blacksmiths, potters, herds- 
men, and distillers. They were not ill-treated, and a por- 
* Vide Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. “ India,” pp. 61, 62. 
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tion of each feast was left for them. But they could never 
rise in the social scale. No Kandh could engage in their 
work without degradation, nor eat food prepared by their 
hands. The lower race can give no account of their origin, 
but are supposed to be a ruder tribe whom the Kandhs 
found in possession of their hills. The Kandhs used to 
practise human sacrifice. 

Here again we have, in a purely Dravidian race inhabit- 
ing a remote mountain range, a series of customs generally 
considered to be purely “Hindu”; and in the relation of 
the Kandhs to the subject race, we have a remarkable 
analogy to Manu’s precept ; “ It is the duty of a Kshatriya 
to fight ; it is the duty of a Shudra to serve." The divi- 
sion of this lower race into hereditary trade-guilds or castes, 
is exactly the same as in “ Hinduism”; as also the institu- 
tion of human sacrifice : the last human sacrifice to the 
Hindu goddess Kdli was offered, in Hugli, only twenty- 
seven years ago. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that a medley of the beliefs 
and customs of the Santalis and Kandhs, or of other Indo- 
Chinese or Dravidian tribes, might, by the addition of a few 
names, become the “ Hinduism ” of Bengal ; just as this 
“ Hinduism,” with the addition of a few^ rites, has become 
the Mussulmunism of the rural masses — the " mongrel 
breed of circumcised Hindus.” In fact, the Mussulmanism 
and Hinduism of Bengal are nothing but a medley of the 
beliefs and customs of non-Aryan Dravidians and Indo- 
Chinese. 

It would be of absorbing interest to examine how far 
these original beliefs of the non-Aryan tribes have affected 
the faith of the Aryan Brahmans ; how far, to the inverse 
attraction of the non-Aryan races, are due the successive 
changes from the bright gods of the Vedas to the complex 
mythology of the later Puranas. 

It would be of absorbing interest ; but many years of 
patient study are required, before any firm conclusions can 
be reached ; so that I must content myself with recording 
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the conviction that this is the direction Indian Orientalism 
will take in the future. 

In the meantime, I think I may say that the evidence of 
beliefs and customs I have brought forward, fully supports 
my ethnical conclusion as to the Dravidian and Indo-Chinese 
character of the pop 7 ilation of Bengal. 

I have spoken of the inverse attraction of religion : there 
is, however, another inv'crse attraction, that of language, to 
which I wish to draw attention. 

It will be remembered that my first conclusion in this 
inquiry was, that the Bengali of the masses — Low-Bengali 
—is an agglutinative language like the Dravidian tongues ; 
or a language between the monosyllabic and agglutinative 
stages, like the Indo-Chinese Santali. My second con- 
clusion was that the masses of Bengalis are not Aryan in 
race, or V^edic in religion ; but that in race and religion they 
are almost pure Dravidians and Indo-Chinese. 

From these major and minor premises I would draw the 
conclusion that the agglutinative or semi-agglutinative 
grammar of the Bengali of the masses is directly due to the 
“ Inverse Attraction ” of the agglutinative or semi-agglu- 
tinative grammar of the Dravidian and Indo-Chinese lan- 
guages it has displaced, or is displacing. 

It is true that this conclusion is at variance with the 
axiom that “ languages adopt vocables, but grammar never,” 
— an axiom broadly true of fully formed languages ; but I 
believe it can be shown that nascent languages do adopt 
grammar ; and that the process can be watched actually in 
operation. I may illustrate this conclusion by two dialects 
of English, in process of formation at this moment, both of 
which are adopting the grammar of the language they are 
displacing. 

The first of these nascent dialects is what is called 
“ Pidgin ” or China-English — the dialect of English spoken 
by the Chinese in California and Australia. This “ Pidgin” 
is a dialect mainly English in vocabulary, but purely 
Chinese, I believe, in grammar ; it is probable that, even 
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now, this dialect is spoken by a far larger number of people 
than Albanian, or Basque, or Armorican, or a score of other 
languages whose independent existence is unquestionable. 
1 believe, therefore, that I am right in saying that, in China- 
English, or “ Pidgin,” we have an instance of grammatical 
“ Inverse Attraction,” by which the English vocabulary 
adopted by the Chinese has been attracted into the gram- 
matical form of the Chinese language which it is displacing. 

We can see exactly the same process going on nearer 
home, in a dialect of English spoken by the peasantry in the 
south and west of Ireland. It has been shown by Dr. D. 
Hyde, the Celtic scholar, that the “ Hibcrnicisms ” of this 
dialect are nothing but word for word translations of pure 
Gaelic idioms into English another case of “ Invt'.rse 
Attraction," by which the adopted vocabulary is attracted 
into the grammatical form of the language it has displaced. 

In the same way, I conceive that when the Indo-Chinese 
and Dravidian inhabitants borrowed an .-\ryan, Sanskritic or 
Prakritic vocabulary, this vocabulary was attracted into the 
grammatical form of the agglutinative languages it dis- 
placed ; and that to this “ Inverse Attraction ” is due the 
decidedly agglutinative character which I have shown as 
pervading Low-Bengali grantmar. 

It may be remembered that, in describing the process of 
Prakritizing, I showed that, on their adoption into Bengali, 
Sanskrit words were cast into a nezj phonetic nioiild ; this 
process of re-casting is a phonetic “ Inverse Attraction,” 
just as the assimilation of form is a grammatical “ Inver.se 
Attraction.” I believe both processes can be demonstrated 
to take place in every case when a word, or a group of 
words, are adopted into a language of a different phonetic 
or grammatical type. The Prdkritizing of Sanskrit words, 
in their passage to Bengali, I conceive, therefore, to be the 
result of the effort of Dravidian and Indo-Chinese — races 
of a different phonetic type — to pronounce Sanskritic forms. 

This process of Prdkritizing, in India, is curiously like 
what takes place when races of a different phonetic type 
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try to pronounce English, or some other Aryan language. 
Compare the Prakrit forms Viliapaddt for Vrhaspatis, and 
Kilittho for Klislitas, with the Polynesian Hiteeli for steel, 
and the Chinese I\i-li-si-tu for Christ, and it is at once 
evident that the same process of phonetic “ Inverse Attrac- 
tion ” is operative in both cases. 

It is unnecessary, at present, to collect further instances of 
“ Inverse Attraction,’’ whether phonetic or grammatical. I 
believe it will be found that these processes invariably take 
place, whenever a vocable or a vocabulary is adopted by a 
race of a different phonetic or grammatical type ; that the 
v’ocable or vocabulary tends to assume the phonetic or 
grammatical form of the language it displaces ; further, that 
tlte evidence of this attraction having taken place in a lan- 
guage will infallibly indicate its adoption by an alien race ; 
and, lastly, that in this law of “ Inverse Attraction ” we have 
the “ missing link ’’ of evidence, for the lack of which 
identity of vocabulary has often been wrongly interpreted 
as identity of blood ; and that this hitherto little noticed 
philological law will be found to modify the normal progress 
of linguistic development, as largely as the mimetic instinct 
of insects and flowers modifies the normal progress of 
atavistic reproduction. 

And, though 1 do not e.xpect that these results will be 
accepted without further study and examination, I do con- 
fidently claim that they demonstrate the necessity, or, at 
any rate, the abundant advantage, of combining Ethno- 
graphical Studies with Philological Research. 

Cfi.A.KLiis Johnston, 

Bengal Civil Service. 



OBSERVATIONS ON DR. TSUBOES DISCOVERY OF 
ARl'lFICIAL CAVES IN JAPAN. 

By W. G. Ast(^n, c. M.d., 

Bate Japanese Secretary, II.M.'s Be^ation Tukit». 

Dr. Tstrr»oPs discovery of a number of artificial caves at Nishi Yoshinii in 
Eastern Japan will be received with much interest by all who have given 
attention to Japanese archaeology. A few of these monuments of antiquity 
had been already examined by others, but it was reserved for him to exi)lore 
them on an extensive scale and to supply many interesting details which 
throw much light on their character and object. Perhaps he may on some 
future occasion favour us with a similar report on the thirty otlier cave 
districts which he has visited. 

But, while rendering justice to the value of the facts collected by Dr. 
Tsuboi, it may be permitted to ciuestion some of his conclusions, more 
especially his view that these excavations were primarily intended as dwell- 
ings, Thete appears, from the evidence he himself has furnished, good 
reason to think that they were meant in the first plac'c for sepulchres, 
although some of them were doubtless used as shelters by beggars or out- 
laws at a later period. 

First of all it strikes one as improbable that so much labour should have 
been expended merely to provide a dark and narrow cell (2 or 2 1 metres 
square), so wet that gutters were necessary to carry off the leakage, and 
with sleeping accommodation for only one, two, or occasionally three 
persons. This too is in a country where wood and other building materials 
are abundant. It is not easy to see how the ordinary occuiiations of a 
household could be c:arried on in such a narrow space, with doors opening 
on a precipitous hillside. The improbability becomes more glaring when 
it is remembered that from the earliest times the Ja]>anese have been an 
agricultural race, and that accommodation was required not only for their 
families but for their implements of husbandry, their crops, and their 
domestic animals. Nor is this all A glance at the drawings given oppo- 
site to p. 283, showing the modes of closing the entrances, will convince 
anyone that the roof of the entrance, with its drop near the middle, was so 
constructed purposely that it might be closed from the outside with a slab 
of stone, an arrangement which alone leads irresistibly to the conclusion 
that these excavations could not have been primarily meant for dwellings. 

Dr. Tsuboi very justly points out that the fragments of Iwaibe (.sacrificial 
vessels) found close to the caves must be contemporaneous with their use 
as tombs. It is a pity he could not have found space for a more detailed 
description of this pottery. I pr/isume it is of the same character as that 
called Giogi-yaki — viz., unglazed vessels of certain well-defined shapes, 
turned on a wheel, and ornamented with wavy lines made by a stick or 
wooden comb. The larger specimens have mat-impressions outside, and 
within are marked by a curious stamped circular pattern which 4ias been 
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called the Corean wheel.* Popular tradition has it that this kind of 
pottery was introduced into Japan in the eighth century a.d. by a Buddhist 
priest of Corean extraction, named Giogi, who is also credited inter alia 
with the invention of the ])otter’s wheel. There is good reason, however, 
to think that this instrument became known to the Japanese some cen- 
turies before Giogi’s time. A guild of Corean potters, w^ho can hardly 
have been ignorant of the use of the wheel, was established in Japan in the 
fifth century. They were probably the firsi makers of the so-called Giogi 
ware, which, he it observed, is identical in character with the older Corean 
pottery. The inference as t(j the date of the pottery found by Dr. Tsuboi 
and of the caves with which it is associated is obvious. 

'rhe clay cylinderst found near the caves belong to a different category. 
They are not wheel-made, but shaped in a mould, and are more like terra- 
cotta than pottery. I'hey are not ('orenn in style, and probably rej>resent 
the tyi)e of pottery in use in Ja])an before the establishment of the Corean 
manufactuic. There is therefore no reason to limit their age to the date 
just mentioned, and, in fact, they arc found surrounding the tombs of 
ein[)crors who must go back to the beginning of the Christian era if not 
further. But these cylinders are appurtenances of a tumulus of the first or 
second class. Their obj<‘ct was, partly at least, to prevent the soil from 
being washed avva) by rain, and they have no j'aiso 7 t d'etre in connection 
with caves dug in a roc k. Their [)tesenre at Nishi Voshimi, if there is no 
mistake as to the descrij)ti(>n, points not doubtfully to the existence of a 
large scpuk'hral mound in the immediate vicinity. This supposition is 
rendered more ])robable by the fact that Mr. vSatow in the paper above 
referred to describes some such mounds, which arc situated a few miles 
faittier north. Wcatld it be possible fur Dr, Tsuboi to have this suggestion 
verified ? 

A short description of the ordinary system of interment practised by the 
u})i)er classes in Ancient Japan may throw some light on the relation in 
which these cave- tombs stand towards it. The most ancient tomb seems 
to have been a plain circular tumulus of no great size erected on an 
elevation. At least, some of the mote ancient Kmperors were buried in 
mounds of this character. At some time, however, not far distant from 
the Christian Ejioch, a highly specialized form of tumulus came into 
fashion for the interment of sovereigns. It consists of two mounds, one 
having a circular base, the other shaped like a truncated isosceles triangle, 
the two being joined together so that the ground-plan resembles a keyhole 
in form. This double mound is surrounded by one or sometimes two 
moats of a horse shoe shape. Many of these tumuli are of enormous size, 
varying in height from twenty to sixty feet. That of the Emperor Nintoku, 
near Sakai, measures 2,494 yards round the outer of the two moats by 
which it is surrounded. They do not face any particular point of the 
horizon. The slope is not even, but is broken by terraces, along each of 

Numerous drawing.s of tliis poUt-ry are given in a pajier by Mr. K. M. Salow in 
vol. vii., part iii., of the Transaitious of the Asiatic Society of Japan. There is a good 
collection in the British Museum — the Gowland collection, 
t There is>.a specimen in the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford. 
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which, as well as on the margin of the moats, is placed a row of the clay 
cylinders above mentioned. 

It is uncertain at what time it became the practice to construct a vaulted 
stone chamber within the tumulus. We know, however, that some of these 



chambers date from the sixth century a.d. The entrance to them is by a 
long galler}% which always opens tow'ard the south. 

Princes and other persons of high rank w^ere buried in circular mounds 
of smaller size, with one or two terraces provided with rows of clay 
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cylinders, and usually surrounded by a small moat. Those of later date 
contain a stone chamber. 

The tumuli of the nobility and officials may still be seen in great 
numbers in the provinces near Kioto, known as the (lokinai. They are 
plain circular mounds without moat, terraces, or clay cylinders, and are 
generally found in groups on the lower slope of a hill. Like the others, 
they contain a chamber, which is entered by a gallery opening to the 
south — the same aspect as the Nishi Yoshimi caves. The walls of the 
chamber converge towards the top, which is then roofed in by a few rough 
blocks of stone often many tons in weight. The gallery is roofed in a 
similar manner. Sometimes it was adapted for being closed by a large 
slab of rock in a similar manner to the entrances to the caves at Nishi 
Yoshimi, but more commonly it was simply closed by blocks of stone 
thrown in anyhow. 

An edict has come down to us dated a.d. 646, which regulates minutely 
the construction of these tombs. It is too long to quote in extenso ; but I 
may mention that it provides that in the case of a functionary of the 
highest rank, the vault should be 9 feet long by 5 feet wide, and the 
covering mound 7 fathoms scpiare and 3 fathoms high. It was also 
enacted that the tumuli should be built on uncultivated hill-sides, and 
grouped in cemeteries instead of each family burying where they found it 
most convenient. 

'Tombs answering the above description arc not imfrequent in the near 
neiglibourhood of Nishi Yoshimi, as shown by Mr. Satow's paper already 
referred to ; and J think it will api)ear a probable conjecture that the 
artificial caves discovered by J3r. Tsuboi are an adaptation to circumstances 
of this form of burial. It was found that the sandstone rock lent itself 
more readily to excavation than to the splitting off of the great slabs of 
stone rectuired for the roofing of the mound - enclosed vaults. Their 
situation in groups on a barren hill-side may well have been in order to 
('ornply with the enactment above (pioted. That they belong to about the 
same period is shown by tlie character of the pottery found in and about them. 

'The building of costly mounds began to fall into disuse in the eighth 
century, and after the capital was transferred to Kioto in a.i>. 794 was only 
occasionally practised — at least, in the case of sovereigns and grandees. 
Tor persons of inferior rank it may possibly have remained the custom for 
some little time longer. Its abandonment was due to the spread of 
Buddhist ideas of the worthlessness of these mortal frames of ours, and 
also, no doubt, to a desire to sjiare the people what had become the very 
onerous burden of their construction. 

Kvery thing considered, I would suggest the 8th century a.d. as not 
far from the date of the excavations at Nishi Yoshimi. Imrther investiga- 
tions may enable us to establish it with greater precision. For the addi- 
tional data which are necessary in order to do so, we must depend on 
explorers who like Dr. Tsuboi are able to conduct their inquiries in Japan 
itself, A wide field is open to them. 

A few words about the Tsuchigumo. What little is known of them is 
contained in three passages of the Nihongi and one passage of the Kojiki, 
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all of which belong to the highly legendary period of Japanese History. 
We gather from them that the Tsuchigumo were usually, though not 
invariably, outlaws who defied the Imperial authority. "I'hey had Japanese 
names, and inhabited such long-settled provinces as Yamato, Harima, and 
Bungo. There is nothing to suggest that they were not of Japanese race 
beyond the statement in the Nihongi that some of them had short bodies 
and long arms and legs, and were of the same class as pigmies. 
however, I take to be nothing more than a product of the popular imagina- 
tion working on the hint contained in the name tsuchi-gumo which is 
literally “ earth-spider.’’ Some etymologists prefer the derivation which 
connects kiimo (or gumo) with komori to hide, thus making tsuchi-gumo 
the Earth-hiders.” But this is probably a distinction without a difference, 
these two words containing the same root, and the animal which we call 
the spider, /.<?., spinner, being in Japan termed the hider,” an epithet 
of which no one who has observed its habits will dis[)ute the appropriate- 
ness. An ancient Japanese book says Tsuchi-gumo is a mere nickname. 
It is therefore to be compared with our clod-hoi)per or bog-trotter. 

One of the passages above referred to speaks of 'rsuchi-gumo who lived 
in a rock cave, but there is nothing to show whether it was natural or 
artificial. 'I’he Kojiki tells us of a band of Tsuchi-gumo who occupied a 
muro. This miiro w’as large enough to hold 160 persons, so it could have 
had little in common with the Nishi-Vushinii e\ca\ations. But it was 
not only Tsuchi-gumo who inhabited muro. Allusions to these dwellings 
are frequent in the older Japanese literature long after the period assigned 
to the Tsuchi-gumo, and from the way they are s[)okcn of they were ]>lainly 
not uncommon. It results from a comparison of numerous passages in 
which muro are mentioned that they were houses consisting of a wooden frame 
lashed together by ropes of a creeping vino, thatched with reeds and built 
/;/ a pit sevei^al feet deep, to which steps led down. The walls had sedge 
or reeds by way of laths which were also fastened with cords of creepers, 
and were probably plastered with a mixture of clay and grass. Within 
there was a wooden platform for sleeping on. 

Now it will be obvious that the epithet ‘‘ Earth hider ’’ is more appro- 
priate to dwellers in such pit-houses than to the inhabitants of rock-caves. 
Tsuchi is earth, not rock. Probably the muro inhabited by the Tsuchi- 
gumo were of a ruder kind than those described, perhaps resembling one 
which I have seen used as a lodging by the poorer class of pilgrims to 
Mt. Oyama, and which was a square pit three or four feet deep covered 
with a thatched roof, the ends of which rested on the edge of the pit. 
There were no walls. At the present day the word muro is applied to 
gardeners’ forcing-pits and to ice-houses, so that the original meaning of 
the word has not been altogether lost sight of. 

It seems difficult to trace any connection between the Tsuchi-gumo or 
their habitatioiis and the caves discovered by Dr, Tsuboi. It may be, 
however, that the muro was the type after which the first mound-enclosed 
vaults were constructed. 
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REMARKS ON IBRAHIM HAKKI BEY’S 
ARTICLE ; 

“IS TURKEY PROGRESSING r 
Bv Hydk Clarke. 

Certainly not the least interesting, and probably the most 
influential and important article in the April number of the 
Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Rci'ic^u is that by Ibrahini 
Hakki Bey, at p. 265. 

Let us hope it will mark an epoch in the relations of 
Turkey and England ; for it is the first exposition of 
Turkish policy and progress to the hundred millions of 
English-speaking people, in their own language, by an 
Osmanli. These millions constitute the greatest force and 
power for promoting civilization and freedom thoughout the 
world, and consequently the strongest counterpoise to Russia. 
Compared with this influence, that of Russian, German, 
Spanish, Italian, French and other smaller nationalities is but 
limited. The press and political institutions as developed 
among the English-speaking races are of themselves power- 
ful factors in their moral influence. 

Hitherto the Osmanlis have abstained from literary re- 
lations with those best rjualified to show them sympathy. 
Hence that state of affairs as to public opinion here, which 
Hakki Bey bewails (p. 265), and which is most prejudicial 
to the political and industrial welfare of Turkey. Large as 
is the Ottoman empire, the English and American empires 
extend over a far larger surface of the globe, and over at 
least a third of the human race. Hence arises a mass of 
interests, which come closer home to our people, than 
Turkish affairs which are only of partial concern. It lies 
with our Turkish friends to avail themselves of the pr^, 
which is free, and which it is not necessary to pay like 
Paris journals for Reclames. 

True it is, as Hakki Bey says, that the most extravagant 
ideas find credence in our press ; but it is not true that 
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the English and American press lies in hands whose interest 
it is to suppress the truth. In many cases, howeyer, from 
partisan motives, some correspondents of papers are anti- 
Turkish ; and their misrepresentations are turned to account 
by Greek, Armenian, Russian and other enemies of the 
Turks. No explanation is given by Turkish writers of 
matters, unknown to their friends here. Consequently here 
Turkey is ignored. Whether Turkey has a literature or no, 
whether the people can read or write, and have books, is 
only known to those who may see the articles of ITquhart, 
Vambery and the few writers in English on Turkey. For 
a quarter of a century I have vainly tried to induce some 
Turkish literary friend to contribute to a literary journal an 
account of the present condition of Turkish literature. The 
Athencnun gives, each year, articles on the literature of 
Poland, Sweden, or (jreece, but not of Turkey. In the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Turkey fares most 
scantih’, with a few paragra[^hs from the . I the/nenw. 

I have also vainly tried to induce Turkish public men to 
give details of those institutions, referred to by I lakki Bey 
(p. 272) under which Jews and Christians in Turkey enjoy 
greater privileges and more individual freedom than most 
people do in France and other European countries. 7 'his 
would constitute the most effective answer to the lying 
representations as to the persecution of the Christians in 
Turkey, that produce so unfavourable an impression among 
its friends and enemies here. These institutions, peculiar, 
and dependent on religious and sectarian organization, are 
difficult for outsiders to understand ; and a detailed explana- 
tion by I lakki Bey would supply a remarkable chapter in 
the history of political institutions. 

Some account of Mu-ssulman legal education would also 
be useful, showing the real bases on which these institutions 
rest. Our Indian officials and those of Russia, who have 
published manuals of Mussulman law, know that their 
Eastern judicial brethren, far from being absolute savages, 
are as learned as those of the West. No exposition, how- 
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ever, exists of the origin, it may be said, the common origin, 
of doctrines in oriental law books, with the ancient sources 
whence are derived the admired and elaborate compilations 
of Roman law, or of modern codes founded upon this. 
Only the wide knowledge of a Sir Henry Mayne could 
do justice to such a subject. 

Hakki Bey has preferred to begin with the great progress 
made in recent years in Turkey in public instruction. It 
may, however, be open to question whether the people of 
T urkey are or have been so deficient in practical intelligence’ 
as Hakki Bey and his Western rivals represent. It is in- 
deed a great subject for consideration, what are the intrinsic 
characteristics of schoolmastership, and what their results 
on the population in China, Turkey and Kngland. We know 
the popular notions derived from writers ; but actual and 
practical facts do not always supi)ort theoretical statements. 
Western schooling is assumed to be superior to Oriental ; 
and Hakki Bey labours to show that his Ottoman friends 
are adopting W’estern models. Hence he himself, like 
others, is inclined to dcipreciate the old 'Furkish teaching. 
Yet [precisely that older teaching must have made the 
Turks of to-day. as it was our older teaching, which made 
the late generations of Englishmen. The tests to be applied 
are not those of the school Inspector as to the lessons that 
can be repeated, but whether the Turk or the Englishman 
is a good law-abiding citizen and an industrious man, and in 
the ca.se of the Turk, a patriotic soldier, ready to maintain 
the honour and dignity of his Country, at the peril of his 
own life. 

Hakki Bey does not ov'errate the old common schools of 
Turkey, nor the Medre-s.seh ; nor does he seek to propitiate 
the advanced educationalist or the advocate of technical 
education. He very probably thinks that Englishmen have 
been trained under some system very different from that 
of his own country. But during the greater part of this 
century, the wealthier, and many of the middle classes have 
frequented grammar schools, where neither the English 
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language, writing, nor arithmetic, much less science, was 
taught by the masters, or learned by the boys. The sons 
of the political and professional classes wrote and spelled 
badly their own language. Just as the Turks were taught 
in Arabic instead of Turkish, so have the English been 
taught Latin and Greek, and even the Greek Grammar in 
Latin ! English history, English Grammar, German or 
French, Geography, Science were not taught, as Hakki Bey 
supposes. Of the lower and the common schools it is un- 
necessary here to speak. 

Practically the adult Englishmen of the present day were 
taught, as people are in China and Turkey. Latin, a 
foreign language, has for centuries here occupied the place 
that the classics hold in China, and Arabic in Mussulman 
countries. Yet neither Chinese nor Turkish statesmen 
have been unintelligent or inferior beings. ‘Ali, Fuad, 
Ahmad Vefik, Munif were able to hold their own against 
all w'homsoever. These are indeed picked men ; but those 
w'ho have come in contact with Chinese and Turkish 
public men, know that their standard is high. Turkish 
officials, if they do not know Engli.sh or Latin, may know 
Turkish, Arabic and Persian, and have a mass of acquire- 
ments equivalent to those of the Western. 

The real essentials of the various school systems of 
schooling consist in applying methods of discipline and drill, 
for training the mind. The use of so imperfect a medium 
as Latin holds its own with many in this country, as against 
the adoption of scientific instruction for a substitute. 
Practically we ought to consider, what we do not consider, 
of what the mind of the boy or man is capable ? and how 
far the schoolmaster can go ? We seek a theoretical 
standard — the possession of all human knowledge, though 
with all our cramming, the minds of most boys cannot or 
will not retain what is taught ; and as to schoolmasters they 
are insufficient in numbers and in industry. Hence they 
adopt a drill (Latin or Arabic) under which they can ti^ach 
a number of boys at once. What is in truth effected is 
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some training in habits of perseverance and industry. So 
were our forefathers trained in the time of Elizabeth, and 
they were not inferior to Englishmen now. 

Imagination and exaggeration apart ; the sober results of 
male and female education, under pretentious systems, in 
Scotland and the United States, have not supported the 
vaunts of their advocates. A very curious example of the 
effect of education by rote on the old methods is found in 
the common Jewish schools, the Talmud Torah. The. 
teaching in Hebrew in these places, large or small, scat- 
tered over the globe, is of a low theoretical type. It is, 
however, a sufficient drill ; and many a leading Jew, who 
has made his way in the world, has had nothing but a 
scanty instruction in the Talmud Torah. 

Though written rather in reference to Hakki Bey’s 
apology, this tells likewise in defence of what should be the 
real aims in the education of a nation. Knowledge of all 
kinds, and particularly practical knowledge, is of the greatest 
value ; but schoolmastership is not the sole power in pro- 
moting the moral, social, political and industrial welfare of 
men. It cannot be true that the Turks really are in these 
respects so far behind us as is alleged. The true picture of 
the Turks is certainly that of a noble people, contending 
for their independence, against the most audacious con- 
spiracies of the enemies of human freedom and civilization. 
These practical results are the test of the condition of the 
people. 

One may be inclined to differ from Hakki Bey’s state- 
ment (p. 267), that the wars and other events in the reigns 
of ‘Abdul Mejid and ‘Abdul Aziz greatly impeded intel- 
lectual development in Turkey ; but perhaps by this phrase 
he means the development of the new school. Nothing 
is more remarkable in the history of T urkey and its people, 
than the intellectual development, during those reigns. 
With their country in perpetual peril, a band of devoted 
an<T patriotic men persevered in the task of restoring and 
extending Turkish literary development. One particular 
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labour was to preserve and extend the old school of history ; 
— the solid and successful work of Ahmad Jevdet Pasha and 
his contemporaries. 

Besides the system of schools, superior, secondary, and 
elementary, described by Hakki Bey, technical books in 
Turkish were provided for many departments, to enable 
students to learn in their own lan^^uage and independent of 
foreign manuals. The national language was so cultivated 
by ‘Ali, P'uad, and their coadjutors, that without sacrificing 
the adornments of the classic style, anything spoken or 
written in Turkish was made comprehensible to the jiopula- 
tion, instead of being obscured oy extraneous ornamenta- 
tion. This has been a great basis of j^ower to the new 
Turkish press. In carrying out this mission it is to be 
noted that its authors worked on lines different from those 
on which others were simultaneously trying to nationalize 
the vernacular languages in other countries of Hastern 
Europe. The objt;ct of the re.storers of Magyar, Romaic 
and Armenian was to exclude every foreign word, liowever 
familiar, and to substitute some archaic term. 'I'hus the main 
body of the population found a new language, knowledge 
of which can only come to the next generation, from the 
action of schools. 

There might have been a temptation to cultiv^ate Turki 
in a like fashion, but it was not done. Common and 
familiar words were [)reserved ; and .Arabic words, as 
familiar with the thoughts of the instructed, were adopted 
for the new technical terms required by the introduction of 
modern sciences and ideas. Thus, while popuhir and 
national requirements are complied with, the type of 
Osmanli is maintained on its old footing. 

All this was accompanied by a general literary revival. 
The older clas.sics were reprinted, poetry and novel-writing 
were cultivated, and efforts made to promote useful and 
entertaining publications, to attract the public. The 
foundations of a theatre were laid, which is slowly growing, 
and acquiring popularity. A great and steady work has 
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been the creation of a press, which if it does not reach the 
standards of England and America, is on a par with the 
journals of most countries in Europe. There are many 
special professional periodicals ; and the Government has 
helped considerably in promoting them, and in extend- 
ing the local press. In the East, the news-writer has not 
held the highest rank ; but the Government has specially 
encouraged journalists by conferring upon them decorations, 
and, what is of more importance,, rank, which in Turkey, a,s 
in China, Russia and India, constitutes the hierarchy of the 
social system. Literary distinction has long been a quali- 
fication for political employment and advancement, and 
the journalists share in such encouragement. Nowhere 
have men of talent had a more favoured career than in 
modern Turkey. This is why patriotic e.xertion has never 
been rela.xed, even with the enemy at the gates, and 
national sentiment has been maintained, even under the dis- 
couragement of military defeat or political disaster. 

It is impossible to record this or anything relating to the 
progress of Turkey without bearing in mind how extensively 
the imperial dynasty has helped to promote the welfare of the 
country. 'I'heir strong hold on the affections of the people, 
has enabled the sovereigns to exercise a personal influence 
for good, rare in any country. Loyalty is seldom more 
than a mere sentiment; but in Turkey it is a reality. 
Hakki Bey is no adulator, when he says that the court of 
Mahmud, and of his son and grandson bears comparison 
with that of Peter the Great. Certainly it does ; but with 
this observation : that whereas Peter the Great stood 
alone, the labour, in Turkey, has been carried on by the 
members of the remarkable dynasty ot Ottoman, and is 
continued by the Sultan ‘Abdul Hamid, who has gained the. 
respect of statesmen throughout Europe. If Peter the 
Great had had such successors, the present condition of 
Russia might better have responded to the efforts of that 
remarkable man, and Russia might be civilized. 

The material progress of T urkey has been largely ad- 
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vanced. Part of the plan for its development — the con- 
struction of a railway system — has taken a long time, and 
much exertion, and has been attended with many sacrifices. 
The Government suffered largely from want of experience 
and from ignorance of the manceuvres of speculators ; but 
valuable results are now being achieved. It is well to put 
foremost what was done as to the earliest railways in 
Western Asia Minor, too much neglected of late by writers 
on the subject. The two railways, (the Smyrna-Aidin and 
the Smyrna-Cassaba,) have opened up a large region of 
productive country, and given the Government confidence 
at- length to carry' out the important measure of connexion 
with the European railway system. This design, for which 
Sir R. Macdonald Stephenson patriotically exerted himself 
for so many years, is of more moment than is generally con- 
ceived. The Roumelian Railways are commonly put down 
by writers as merely so many' miles of railway in length, as 
if they were of the same kind as the Smyrna railways. 
These latter, however, are purely' local, and can only' 
stimulate a local development ; but the others, uniting 
Turkey with th<i whole railway' system of Europe, has the 
effect of enabling it to share in all the advantages of in- 
dustrial advancement resulting from this great modern 
instrument of civilization and culture. 

One consequence, not generally apprecitited, is that the 
Asiatic Railway Continuation has now become practicable, 
for which Turkey was supposed to be unable to provide 
the re-sources. It is, however, now evident that the Asiatic 
extensions will not only reach the main centres of Asia 
Minor, but, will form a through line to the- Tigris and the 
Euphrates, so long advocated by us for political and 
economical reasons. Thus the prospects of the Turkish 
empire for means of transport and protection have acquired 
great interest and importance. 

With the financial matters referred to by Hakki Bey, 
having regard to the part taken by me for some years, I 
abstain from dealing. 
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The development of mining in Turkey has not been what 
it ought owing to the common vice of the administration, of 
imitating French models : in consequence of this a cumbrous 
code of mining administration obstructs the due develop- 
ment of industry. Of all countries, France was the last to 
copy, not being a mining country : Spain or Russia would 
have afforded better lessons. Once, w'hen consulted by the 
Government I obtained a relaxation of the original code ; 
but though promised, the necessary further modification 
was not carried out. The Government, like some others, 
was under the delusion that mining is a highly profitable 
pursuit, whereas it is one of the most precarious, and can 
only be carried on at considerable sacrifice, in the spirit of 
adventure. The Government did one good thing in getting 
rid of its copper and silver mines, convinced at length that 
these monopolies entailed a substantive loss. 

The Turkish Government can well bear to be tested by 
its fruits and the condition of the population. Hakki Bey 
has a right to claim (p. 278), that, with all said and pub- 
lished about brigandage and crimes of violence, the propor- 
tion of crime in Turkey is less than in most countries. To 
say nothing of France itself, the condition of Corsica after 
more than a century of French administration is worse 
than that of many parts of Turkey, and the whole power 
of France cannot suppress brigandage. Italy and Sicily, 
Spain and Greece speak for themselves. Nor should we 
forget that Turkey is subject to the invasions of Greek 
brigands, not only on its frontiers, but particularly on its 
extended seacoasts : A boat can take across a company of 
brigands to any point, supplied with the best arms by Greek 
traders, who share in the expedition. Our own troubles in 
Ireland show how imperfect a strong government may be 
against the organization of criminal populations. Ini ndia and 
Burmah dacoity, murder, assassination, and robbery exist to 
an extent unhappily proportioned to the vast population. The 
English press is kept well supplied with Turkish atrocities 
by Armenian and other conspirators ; but we never hear 
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anything of crimes committed by Armenians, of which there 
is evidence enough in the local press. 

The Turks do not even defend themselves, and so they 
leave the minds of the English-speaking populations to be 
poisoned. The Turks are so taken up by their mania for 
France and what is French, that they devote themselves to 
Paris and to subsidising French papers and writers, who 
levy a considerable tribute upon them. Every Paris 
journalist has a Turkish decoration. Whether impostors 
lead the Turks to believe they can influence the English 
press is not known ; but the 'I'urks themselves neglect writ- 
ing in English papers, which not only want no payment but 
pay large salaries to their correspondents in Turkey. 

At one time the Turks had intelligence enough to seek 
the aid of the English in shipbuilding, railways and finance ; 
for they knew that the so-called centre of civilisation in 
Paris only followed in the wake of the English. Lat(;r. 
however, they allowed themselves to be persuaded that 
French was the great language of literature. j>olitics and 
diplomacy, and ai>plied themselves to its study in schools 
at home, and by going to P' ranee. At Galaia Is a school 
wholly French! Hence, in course of time, a most serious 
i:)rcjudice to Turkey has ensued, morally, socially, politically 
and industrially. This the Turks brought about though 
they well knew that for three centuries the French had 
been their enemies, and that their intrigues in Syria have 
been persistent. One of the latest financial troubles in 
Constantinople arose from the Government giving a con- 
tract to the French for two w'ar steamers. The French 
ambassadors and agents have always persistently pushed 
French pretensions, claims, and trading interests. The 
English have not followed a similar course ; and indeed 
their dragomans, frequently foreigners, have sometimes 
been mixed up in speculations with their kindred of the 
French service. 

The Turks at length found out that P'rench was not the 
language of diplomacy, and that the great nations, England 
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and the United States, declined to use it and insisted on 
their own. Thereupon they sagaciously broke the power 
of their ancient enemies, the dragomans, and became 
independent by instituting the Translation Department of 
the Foreign office. 'J'he English, who greatly resemble 
the Turks in neglecting their own interests, are not yet 
free from their Levantine and half-caste dragomans, and are 
but slowly training English students of Turkish, although 
the necessity has long been evident. 

English was only learned by naval officers, who studied 
in England ; but these took little part in Turkish political 
life. English has also been taught in the Naval school at 
Halki, at one time by a b'renchman, who did not know it ! 
The story goes that when the Porte, finding French of 
little good for naval officers, suppressed the French pro- 
fessor.shii> at Halki, the English professorship happened to 
be vacant, and on the P'rench ambassador intervening for 
his unfortunate fellow countryman, the I'urks with their 
constitutional good nature, said. Let him teach English, as 
if the languages were the same. "Phis suited the lads at 
Halki ; for the French classes being suppre.ssed, and the 
F'renchman being unable to teach Engli.sh, they had 
freedom from both lessons. 

The Turkksh officers, who learned English, spoke it like 
natives, and made a deep impression on their English 
friends. I'here are many resemblances between Turkish 
and English construction ; and some philologists believe 
that a Turanian influence is to be traced in English. The 
English verb is very simple ; and so is the 'Purkish, and 
the two have many similarities of idiom. Lngli.sh has pre- 
positions chiefly, while Turkish has post-positions; but 
these can be readily illustrated by a strong body of English 
po.st-positions. Thus the Turk easily, almost without know- 
ing it, acquires colloquial and idiomatical English. 

This, however, is not turned to account, for the political 
T urks all learn F rench. Thus they throw themselves into 
the arms of their enemies, and abandon their friends. 
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Every now and then, the old zeal is shown in England for 
their Turkish allies, and the strongest admiration is mani- 
fested ; but when the emergency is over, both parties 
forget; deeds of heroism fall into oblivion, Turkish 
atrocities are reproduced, and the enemies of the sick man 
have their revenge. The only advocates the Turks find 
are a few Englishmen, besides their great protector, the 
Hungarian Professor Vambery, whose eloquence arouses 
sympathy from England to India, and thence throughout 
the Atlantic States. Vambery knows the value of the 
English press, which sheds on him a halo of glory. The 
Turks, thrown on French manuals and books, are supplied 
with inferior and second-hand information, in many cases 
imperfectly obtained from Ivnglish and American sources. 

Hence, the article of Hakki Bey in the Imperial and 
Asiatic Quarterly, has its peculiar importance and signi- 
ficance. The enemies of Turkey will no longer have the 
English press to them.selves ; nor will they be able to coin 
a defence by calling a writer a Philo- 'Furk, as if it were not 
as legitimate for an Engli.shman to sympathise with a noble 
people like his Turkish allies, as to show sympathy for any 
other nationality. If other Turks will follow the example 
of Hakki Bey they will obtain great advantages for their 
country and its cause. 

The English do not forget that they are the chief Mussul- 
man power in the world, having so many millions of 
Mussulmans under their protection, not only in India, but 
in much scattered communities, in Australasia, at the Cape. 
The English-speaking Mussulmans of South Africa recog- 
nise the Sultan of Turkey as their spiritual head; and he 
contributes to their religious education. Thus from them 
the sovereigns of the two nations receive allegiance, — the 
one spiritual and the other civil. If the Turks cultivate 
the common bonds of ajliance, they will arouse the sym- 
pathies of the English-speaking nations, through the free 
press by which so great an influence is exercised on the 
public opinion of the world. 
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LEGENDS, SONGS AND CUSTOMS OF 
DARDISTAN. 

BUJONI^RTDDLES, PROVERBS AND FABLES. 

A. RIDDLES. 

THE NAVEL. 

1. Tishkdrcya ushkiircy IiahU. 

“ The perpendicular mountain’.s sparrow’s nest. 

The body’s sparrow’s hole.” 

A STICK. 

2. Mdy sazik siirco pcr(^yn, bds darre 

my sister is at day \skc\ walks, at ni^ht door 

paid ; buja.* 

behind ; listen ! 

“ Now listen ! My sister walks in the day-time and at 
night stands behind the door.” As “ Sas ” “Sazik” also 
means a stick, ordinarily called “ Kunali ” in Astori, the 
riddle means : “1 have a stick which assists me in walking 
by day and which I put behind the door at night.” 

3. The Gilgitis say “ mey kake tre pay; dashtea” = 
my brother has three feet ; e.xplain now. This means a 
man’s two legs and a stick. 

A RADISH. 

4 . Asldri 7}iid dddo dinini ddzua-bdk ; ddyu sinpa-lok^ buja. 

My grandfather’s body [is] in Hades; his beard [is in] 

this world, [now] explain ! 

This riddle is explained by “radish” whose body is in 
the earth and whose sprouts, compared to a beard, are 
above the ground. Remarkable above all, however, is that 
the unknown future state, referred to in this riddle, should 
be called, whether blessed or cursed, “ Dawaldk ” [the place 
of Gods] by these nominal Muhammadans. This world is 
called “ Sarpal6k,” = the world of serpents. “ Sarpe ” is 
also the name for man. “ L6k ” is “ place,” but the name 
by itself is not at present understood by the Shins. 

* Words inviting attention, such as “ listen,” “ explain,” etc., etc., are 
generally put at the end of riddles. 
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A HOOKA. 

5. G. m<ty DADi shisJu^dji agar, hipenu 

- my father’s mother on her head fire is burning. 

The top of the Hooka is the dadi's or grandmother’s head. 

A SWORD. 

6 . Ttltdng gotfo riii 7 iikai 

“ Darkness from the house the female demon is coming 
out,” viz., “out of the dark sheath the beautiful, but destruc- 
tive, steel issues.” It is remarkable that the female Yatsh 
should be called “ Rui.” 

RED PE PEER. 

7. Lido baknro she tshd Id hd — buja ! 

In the red sheep’s i)en white )*oung ones many are — 
attend 1 

This refers to the Redpep[)er husk in which there are 
many white seeds. 

r.. PRO VERBS. 

DOTAOi;. 

To an old man people say : 

8. 77 ? djarro nio/o sliudnng j “ You are old and ha\ e 
thou and old brains delivered, | got rid of your senses.” 

Old women are very much dreaded and are accused of 
creating mischief w’herever they go. 

DUTIES TO THE .AOED. 

9. ifj*) Djineanie hcnenc dij^asits, djamelo bclshumus 

In youth’s time I gave, in old age I demand 

“ When y'oung I gave away, now that I am old you 
should support me. ’’ 

UURNT < HIED, ETC., ETC. 

10. Ek damin agdru ddddo dugiini shang ilid ! 

Once in fire you have been burnt, a second time take care ! 

EVIL CO.MMUNXCATIOXS, ETC., ETC. 

1 1. Ek k/iatsh Idtshck bilo biido donate she. 

One bad sheep if there be, to the whole flock is an insult 
= One rotten sheep spoils the whole flock. 

12. Ek khatsho maniijo budote sha — one bad man is tb 
all an insult. 

* The abbreviations “ G.” and “ A.” stand respectively for “ in the 
Gilgiti dialect ” and “ in the Astori dialect.” 
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ADVICE TO KEEP GOOi> COM PAN V, 

13. A. Mishto mam'ijo — katshi bc'yto, to mishto sits/id 
Katsho tnanujo— katshi bdyto, to katsho siishc 

When you | who arc bad ?] are sitting near a good man 
you learn good things. 

When you | who are bad ? j are sitting near a bad man you 
learn bad things. 

This proverb is not very intelligible, if literally translated. 

DIMMI CON’ t:ill TC PkATTICIII, ETC., ETC. 

14. Ti'is mate rd : mey shughulo rd htin, mas tutc I'dm : 

tu ko hami=- “ l ell me : my friend is such and such a one, 
I will tell you who are. ’’ 

DISAPPOIX PMENT. 

1 5. Shdliari' kdru '^hitig s/u'm thd — ko 7 in tshint ley 
ishini Icyanu. 

“ Into the city he went horns to place (acquire), but ears 
he cut thus he did. He went to acquire horns and got his 
ears cut off." 

now TO TKl.AT AN 

Di dd, pnls/i /■//://=: “give the daughter and eat the son,” 
is a Gilgit proverb with regard to how one ought to treat 
an enemy. The recommendation given is ; “ marry your 
daughter to your foe anti then kill him," [by which you get 
a male’s head which is more valuable than that of a female.] 
The Dards have sometimes acted on this ma.vim in order 
to lull the suspicions of their Kashmir enemies.* 

C. FA ISLES. 

THE WO.MAN AND THE HEN. 

16. Eyk tshdekeyn kokdi ck astlli ; sdsc sdni thtil {hand) 
ddli ; setshdy-se kokditc zatund Ido wii ; in Id du ddy 

(food, grain) eggs two giving 

thd ; se dkenu lang bill ; kokdi dcr pdy, imiy. 
does ; this one rid got ; the hen's stomach bursting, died. 

Moral. — Andscy manf ani //nr«/=the meaning of this is 
this : 

Ldo ardm thd dpejo lang bild. 

Much to gain the little lost becomes. 

* Not very many years ago the Albanian robbers in attacking shepherds 
used to consider themselves victorious if they had robbed more sheep than 
they had lost men. 
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Translation. 

A woman had a hen ; it used to lay one golden egg ; the 
woman thought that if she gave much food it would lay 
two eggs ; but she lost even the one, for the hen died, its 
stomach bursting. 

Moral. — People often lose the little they have by aspiring 
to more. 

17. THE STARKOW AND THE MOUNTAIN. 

“ A sparrow who tried to kick the mountain himself 
toppled over.” 

Shumitur-se tshfske — sdti ndrc gd. 

The sparrow with the mountain kicked fall went. 

18. THE BAT SUl‘PORTIN(J THE EIRMAMENT. 

The bat is in the habit of sleeping on its back. It is 
believed to be very proud. It is supposed to say as it lies 
down and stretches its legs towards heaven, “ This 1 do so 
that w'hen the heavens fall down 1 may be able to support 
them.” 

Tiltco rdtc sufo — to pcy /idnfc angdi — xvari 

A bat at night sleeping its legs upwards heaven — ward 

theun ; angdi wdti — to pcy — g'l sanarcvi t/ieun. 

does ; the heavens when falling with my feet uphold I will. 

19. “ NF.VER WALK BEHIND A HORSE OR BEFORE A 

KiN(; ” as you will get kicked in either case. 

ashpc patani nc bd ; rajo muishani nc bd. 
horse behind not walk ; raja in front not walk. 

20. UNION IS STRENtJTlL 

“ A kettle cannot balance itself on one stone ; on three, 
however, it does.” 

Ey putsJi / ck gutur-yd dch nc quriyein ; ird* gi'itnrcy d 

Oh son ! one stone on a kettle not stops ; three stones on 
dek tjurdyn. 
a kettle stop. 

The Gilg'tis instead of ‘*ya” = “upon” say “dja.” 

“Gutur” is, I believe; used for a stone [ordinarily ‘‘b^tt”3 
only in the above proverb. 

* i< » _ « jjjjee ” is pronounced like “ tsh6.” 
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21. THK FROG IN A DII>EMMA. 

“ If I speak, the- water will rush against my mouth, and if 
I keep silent 1 will die bursting with rage.” 

This was said by a frog who was in the water and angry 
at something that occurred. If he croaked, he would be 
drowned by the water rushing down his throat, and if he 
did not croak he would burst with suppressed rage. This 
saying is often referred to by women when they are angry 
with their husbands, who may, perhaps, beat them if they 
say anything. A frog is called “manok.” 

'J'os them to dze — -jya* tody bojd ; nd them 

Voice 1 do — if mouth in water will come ; not do, 

to py muos. 

then bursting will die. 

22. THF. FOX AM) THK UNIVERSE. 

When a man threatens a lot of people with impossible 
menaces, the reply often is “ Don’t act like the fox ‘ Loyn ’ 
who was carried away by the water.” A fox one day fell 
into a river ; as he swept past the shore he cried out, The 
watt;r is carrying off the universe.” The people on the 
banks of the river said, ** We can only see a fox whom the 
riv'er is drifting down.” 

23. THE tux .AND THE I’OMEGRAN ATE. 

J^oyn danh nc utshdttc somm tshdmm 

The fox the pomegranate not reached on account sour, 

thu : ishhrko hand. 
spitting, sour it is. 

*• The fox wanted to eat pomegranates : as he could not 
reach them, he went to a distance and biting his lips [as 
“ tshamm ” was explained by an Aston although Gilgitis 
call it “tshappe,”] .spat on the ground, saying, they are too 
sour.” I venture to consider the conduct of this fox more 
cunning than the one of “sour grapes” memory. His 
biting his lips and, in consequence, spitting on the ground, 
would make his disappointed face really look as if he had 
tasted something sour. 

♦ Ae = (G» 7 j?*V<) mouth; aru = in the mouth; dzeju = against the mouth. 
hzQ=^(Astori) mouth ; azeru==in the mouth ; azeju = against the mouth. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. K 
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.SONGS. 

THE (HLGIT 9UKKN AND I'HK MOCUI-S. 

I. GILGITI SONG. 

Once upon a time a Mogul army came down and sur- 
rounded the fort of Gilgit. At that time Gilgii was governed 
by a woman, Mirzey Juvvari* by name. She was the widow 
of a Rajah supposed to have been of Haiti descent. The 
Lady seeing herself .surrounded by enemies sang : 

I. Mirzey Juwari=:()h [daughter of j Mirza, Juvvari ! 
Shakerey pial ; dari'i = | Thou art a] sugar cup; in the 
Dunya sang tareye = world [ thy] light has shone 

II. Abi Khannt djrdo = Abi Khan [my son | was born 
Lamayi tey ' latshar triro=r| 1 thy mother] am thy sacri- 
fice; the morning star 

Nikato=:has ri.sen 

The meaning of this, according to m\' Gilgiti informant, 
is : Juwari laments that “ I, the daughter of a brave King, 
am only a woman, a cup of pleasures, e.xposed to dangers 
from any one who wishes to sip from it. 'I'o my misfortune, 
my prominent position has brought me enemies. Oh, my 
dear son, for whom I would sacrifice myself, I have; sacrificed 
you! Instead of preserving the Government for you, the 
morning-star which shines on its destruction has now risen 
on you." 

SONt; OF DEFIANCE. 

2 . t;n.GiTi w.vR soN(;. 

In ancient times there was a war between the Rajahs of 
Hunza and Nagyr. Muko and Bdko were their respective 
Wazeers. Muko was killed and Bako .sang ; 

Gilgiti. 

Ala, mardaney, Bako-se : ma shos they I 
Miiko-se ; md shos they I 
Bdko-ga din sajjey 
Mtiko maydro they 

* [Her father was a Mirza and she was, therefore, called Mirzily.] 
t Khan is pronounced Khann for the sake of the metre. 
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Jdiiglish. 

Hurrah ! warriors, liako [says | : 1 will do well 
Muko [also says] I will do well 
And Bako turned nut to be the lion 
fWhilst I Muko was | its prey ], a | mere j Markhor [the 
wild “ snake-eatiny: ” eoat 

^ O 


l.AMKNrr FOR 'I'HK AIJSICNT WARRIOR UV HIS MOTHKK. 

3. .WOl'MKR nil.Ciri W\R SON(,. 

Jiiyashf 'cyn luing- Kashii'u 

A Paradise | is the lot of whoever is struck bv ] the bullet 
of Kashiru ? 

Cou Vi'llif dje Saliibc Khaun 

He has j^one, my child, mother of Sahibe Khann [to the 
wars ]. 

Suregga karr 7oey j ill bey ? 

And the sun when cominj^ will it shining become ? 

(When will his return cause the sun again to shine for 
me ?) 

Af i^tslidfs/ml slioug put eye 

(^f Mutshutshulf the ravine he has conquered 

JJlyo/eto bijdy, lamayi 

Yet my soul is in fear, oh my beloved child, [literally: oh 
my sacrifice [ 

Arddm Doldja yujey 

To snatch [conquer [ DolojaJ is [yet necessary = has 

yet to be done [. 

J'rans/atiou. 

“ The bullet of Kashiru sends many to J^aradise, He 
has gone to the wars, oh my child and mother of Sahib 
Khan ! Will the sun ever shine for me by his returning t 
It is true that he has taken by assault the ravine of Mut- 
shutshul, but yet, oh beloved child, my soul is in fear for his 
fate, as the danger has not passed, since the village Doloja 
yet remains to be conquered.” 

* Term of familiarity used in calling a daughter. 

t Mutshutshul is a narrow pass leading from Gakutsh to Vassen. 

+ Doloja is a village ahead of Mutshutshul. 

K 2 
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4. THE SHIN SHAMMI SHAH. 

OLO NAl'lOXAL SI UNA SONG. 

Skammi Shah Shaitingcy 7nitojo. 

Shammi Shah Shafting, from his courtyard. 

Djdlle tshdyc diiloc den. 

The green fields’ birds promenade they give. 

Nyd t:zh'dyc fshayote hoy bijdy. 

They (near) twitter birds who fears i** 

Tdmi tom shi'iiddhc dt^n 

From tree to tree a whistle they give. 

Alldatcy potsheyn mttojo. 

Alldat’s grandson’s from the courtyard. 

Djallc tshayc diUoc den. 

The green fields birds promenade give. 

A^ye izifi'yc tshayotc hoy bijey. 

They twitter birds who fears ?* 

'Fonii tom : , shiiiddhr (ten. 

From tree to tree ; ; a whistling they give. 

Shammi Shah Shaithing was one of the founders of the 
Shin ruk:. His wife, although she sites her husband sur- 
rounded by women an.xious to gain his good graces, rests 
secure in the knowledge of his affections belonging to her 
and of her being the mother of his children. She, therefore, 
ridicules the pretensions of her rivals, who, she fancies, will, 
at the utmost, only have a temporary success. In the above 
still preserved song she says, with a serene confidence, not 
shared by India^t wives. 

'Fi'ansiatiott. 

“ In the very courtyard of Shammi .Sha Shaiting. 

“ The little birds of the field flutter gaily about. 

" Hear how they twitter ; yet, who would fear little birds, 

" That fly from tree to tree giving [instead of lasting lovej 
a gay whistle ? 

“ In the very courtyards of Alldat’s grandson these birds 
flutter gaily about, yet who would fear them ^ 

“ Hear how they twitter, etc., etc., etc. 

[To fear is construed with the Dative.] 
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XIV. 


SETTLEMENT' OK 1K)UNI).\RY DISPUTES BY ORDEAl.. 


[This note consists of official correspondence relating to a now happily 
obsolete method of settling a boundary dispute between two villages. The 
date is 1795. The first letter is from the Collector of the Cuntoor district 
to the C.ollcctor of the neighbouring district of Masulipatam, Ijoth con- 
stituting the present Krishna (officially “ Kistna district. The second is 
from the same officer to his .sui)ordinate, the Assistant- Collector. The 
third is a translation of a petition sent to the Collector of Masuli])atam. — 
K. S.| 

1 . 


SiK,-- I have the honour to enclose you copy of the orders 
of the Board of Revenue under date the loth instant, direct- 
ing the treading of the boundaries in dispute between the 
inhabitants of Yadalanka in the Divi division of your district, 
and those of Vissa Issaram in the Guntoor Circar. With 
respect to the mode of performing this ceremony, I under- 
stand it will be proper that one or two Goomastalis (clerks) 
should be sent from the Collectors of each district respec- 
tively to summon the principal inhabitants of the three 
neighbouring villages, about two persons from each village, 
making- 

I 2 ])ers()n.s, also 


From Yadalanka 

„ Vissa Issaram 2 

(iooma.stahs * 4 


In all 20 


a proper person, who should be a Curnam (village ac- 
countant) either of Yadalanka or Vissa Issaram, to tread 
the boundary with the Rdmdyanam on the head of the person 
being fixed upon. An inventory is to be taken, by the said 
Goomastahs and principal inhabitants, of his family, his 
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cattle, his furniture, etc. T vventy days after the performance 
of the ceremony a second inventory is to be taken in like 
manner, when, if there should appear any deficiency by death 
in the family, or of loss in cattle or furniture, the village of 
the person treading the boundary lose their cause : but in 
ca-se everything is found agreeable to the inventory first 
taken, the village of the person treacling gain their case. 

I have endeavoured to state the most material circum- 
stances of the ceremony ; but if it should appear to you that 
anything is omitted or wrongly stated, you will be so kind 
as to inform me. 

• In addition to the Goomastah now sent from my Katchery 
named Venkatasawmy, I have thought proper to appoint 
another named Trimul Rao. You will be so kind as to 
inform me of the persons you send, and at what time it may 
suit that they should begin the business. 

I have, etc., 

(i. A. Ram, Collector. 


II. 

Sir, — You will [)roceed to the village of \'iss.i Issaram 
with all convenient e.xpedition to see performed, with as 
little disturbance as possible, the ceremony of planting the 
Borja-trees, etc., in the boundaries trodden by Yarlagudda 
Subiah of that place. You will take as your assistant 
Bommacunty Senkariah, a servant in the Katchery of this 
place, who is a Brahmin well versed in the custom and 
ceremonies of the Hindus. Upon your arriv'al at Vissa 
Issaram you will send for such of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages as have signed to the award. You 
will likewise inquire after the Yadalanka man Minmany 
Baupanah, who marked the boundaries as trodden by Subiah 
and the two Goomastahs of Mr. Wrangham (Collector of 
Masulipatana) ; and in case of their absence, or refusal to 
attend your summons without the orders of the Collector of 
the fifth'division, you will be pleased to write to Mr. Wrang- 
ham signifying your arrival, and your desire that these 
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])ersons may attend the ceremony, and allow a reasonable 
time for their arrival or for Mr. Wrangham’s answer ; but 
their mere absence, if it appear wilful, is not to delay the 
ceremony, which consists in proceeding with the persons 
who signed the award, and the person who trod it, to plant 
Borja-trees or to set up Sila Sdsanains {i.c., stones having 
the figure of the sun, moon and Lingam cut upon them), 
which latter arc to be placed at the two or three closing 
boundaries, or such as are esteemed most important. I do 
not apprehend that after the positive orders of the Board 
Mr. Wrangham will make any objections, but, in case he 
should, I do not conceive any mere protest of his should 
stop the ceremony, unless a probability of a breach of the 
peace should occur, which you are by all means to avoid, 
even if it should occasion a delay or discontinuance of the 
ceremony. If it should be objected that that part of the 
Com[)any’s orders which recpiire an inspection of the cattle, 
effects, etc., of the person treading by the Goomastahs, etc., 
of the Yadalanka village has not been taken by them, you 
will observe that this has been wilfully their own fault, as 
they had due notice given them to attend by my Goomastahs, 
as well as Mr. Wrangham by me, in several letters of 12 and 
29 June. 

I enclose for your further information various papers on 
tht; .subject, as per list of the packet. 

I am, sir, etc . 

Ci. A. Ram, Collector. 


III. 

[Native official translation of a reprc.sentation from some inhabitants of 
the village in the Masulipalam district to their own Collector, dated the 
4th June, 1796.] 

With respect to the disputed ground between Yadalanka 
and Vissa Issaram, one of the inhabitants of the latter, named 
Yarlagudda Subiah, was nominated to tread the boundary 
on June ist ; that they having started some objections, we 
addressed our representations to you upon the subject, which 
we hop>e you have received. What has since occurred in 
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this place we take the liberty to set forth, viz.^ that the 
inhabitants of Vissa Issaram, in conjunction with Mr. Ram’s 
Goomastah, have this day assembled 200 armed men from 
Manikakowvar Zamindar of Vissa Issaram village, 50 from 
the Thanadar of the Kyatapilly village appertaining to 
Woodiagherry Circar, and 100 people from the village, with 
some Sepoys, amounting in all to about 4(X) men ; and had 
a conjuring Brahmin brought from a village called Vara- 
halapuram, who instantly put a ring on Subiah’s hand. The 
whole of the above force immediately surrounded the above 
Subiah, and went over the ground without suffering him to 
walk softly within the limits, as has be(*n always customary. 
We also observe that it is customary that the nine different 
sorts of grain, tied in the cloth of the person who treads, 
should be opened by a Curnam of the opposite party ; but 
the inhabitants of Vissa Issaram, instead of complying with 
this rule brought another Brahmin and had the grain (tied 
in the cloth of the said Subiah at the timt; of treading the 
boundary) opened by him. Thus they set at naught all 
custom or former usage of performing the ceremony. 

Mr. Ram’s Goomastah, instead of stopping such irregular 
conduct in the Vissa Issaram people, has combined with 
them, representing the matter in a far different light to his 
master ; and we, therefore, address this for your informa- 
tion. The six persons assembled from the neighbouring 
villages, as witnesses on the part of the Yadalanka people, 
did not approve of the manner in which the ground was 
trod by the Vissa Is.saram people. We further beg leave 
to observe that after the ceremony of treading had been 
performed, as already mentioned, the people of Yddalanka, 
etc., should have been allowed to place confidential j^eople 
to watch the house of Subiah (who had trod the boundary) 
for twenty-one days, to find out his losses, if he sustained 
any within that period. 

We hope, therefore, you will be pleased to write to Mr. 
Ram that the inhabitants of Yddalanka may at least be 
suffered to keep their people for this purpose. 
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[’J'o this Sir Walter Elliot adds the following personal note.] 

“ My brother Charles informs me that when he was Com- 
missioner of Raepur, in the Nagpore State he had to settle 
some boundary disputes between Gond villages, in which 
the Gond selected to walk the limits seized a live fowl by 
the neck with his teeth and kept tearing it along the line 
in dispute, the poor bird screaming, fluttering, scratching 
and pecking. Whatever object he touched was considered 
a boundary mark ; and if within fifteen days no death or 
other disaster occurred in the man’s family the award was 
confirmed.” 

XV. 

A HUMAN SAURIKIC:E. 

In the first criminal session for the Zillah of Cuddapah, 
held by D. Davis, Esq., third Judge of Circuit, Centre 
Division, from 7th to 28th February, 1839, a curious trial 
(No. 22) is n'.corded, in which Bharatam Venkata Ramiah 
was the j)rosecutor, and .Wonkah Subiah the accused. 

It appears that on the 14th of July, 1838, the prosecutor’s 
niece, a Braminee girl named Venkata Subamah, aged 8 
years, went with two girls, V enkata Lutchmee and 
Subamah, her relations, to play in the village of Chinta- 
coontah, in Dovoor Taluk, Cuddapah Zillah, where all the 
parties resided. 

She did not return home that evening with the other 
two; but this excited no surprise, as she was in the habit 
of sleeping occasionally with her mother-in-law. who lived 
in a neighbouring house. But as she did not come home 
the next morning, and had not been at her mother-in-law’s, 
apprehensions were entertained and search made. Mean- 
time Numbu Muddulaty, Pujaree [priest] of the Anjanaya 
Swami [Hanuman] Pagoda, gave information that the 
dead body of a girl was lying behind the idol in the temple. 
The prosecutor, village officers, and others immediately 
repaired thither, and found the corpse to be that of Ven- 
kata Subamah. 

It bore all over marks of violence. Death appeared to 
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have been caused by strangulation or twisting the neck. 
The eyeballs were torn out from the sockets with a nail or 
some sharp instrument ; two of the upper and two of the 
lower teeth had been wrenched out ; and all the joints 
seemed to have been pierced and wounded with an iron 
style \_Guntaml]^ or a nail. Blood had been drawn from the 
ends of the fingers, and the body in several places had 
been bruised with stones. When discovered, a stone was 
found lying upon it. The bod)'- had been rubbed with saf- 
fron or turmeric \J-f 2 ildee 7 ^ ; marks of red powder \_Koo}tka2ii\ 
were visible on the forehead, and also of blood ; and on the 
neck and hands were other marks of rice and turmeric mixed 
\Atchintaloo\ and sandal. 

The other girls declared that on the previous evening 
the deceased took them to the house, of W'onkah .Subiah, 
son of Ramabhatt, a Brahmin also of the .Siva sect, to see 
a snake which they heard was there. They found Subiah 
and a Mussulman of dark complexion pitted with the small- 
pox. Subiah induced the deceased to enter the house by 
offering her apiece of cocoanut and some Jaggery, and drove 
away the others, .saying in Hindustani, ! Jao ! [Cjo !J 

The prisoner, Wonkah Subiah, called also V’enkata 
Nursoo, was not in the village when the murder was dis- 
covered, but was apprehended returning about 3 o’clock p.m. 
He had on a pair of trousers belonging to one Ramasawmy, 
and a Punclia cloth recently washed, the latter stained with 
blood, which he attributed to betel-nut spittle. 

On searching his house there were found two books on 
magic, containing Mantrams [ spell-sj, a board on which 
several Mantrams ware written, an iron nail stained with 
blood, and some rice, of which it is remarkable the deceased 
had had a quantity tied up in the corner of her S/fr'/'-cloth. 
The P 7 tneha-c\oth, books, board, and nail were admitted 
by the prisoner to be his property. 

The two magical books produced by the prisoner’s friend, 
Lutchmee Nursoo, were said by the prisoner to have been 
written by one Poolunagarry Ramanah, who. however. 
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denied all knowledge of them. Muddulaty, the Pujaree, 
admitted that he copied “ the new book” for Poolunagarry 
Ramasawmy, and gave it to Lutchmee Nursoo to deliver 
to Ramasawmy. 

The prosecutor stated at the trial that he believed the 
deceased to have been murdered for purposes of Pooja 
[sacrifice to a deity ] ; that the books before the court stated 
that a man by pronouncing certain Maoiriuns and sacri- 
ficing an unmarried girl to Devi, could make the goddess 
api)car befure him and obtain from her wealth and the 
powtm of killing whomsoever he wished. It was stated 
further that prisoner’s family, his father and others were 
well versed in incantations, etc., though they had not been 
known to resort to such illegal acts; and that the prisoner 
when (luarrelling with others would frighten them by 
threatening to use Mafitninis. 

r'rom the marks of sandal, turmeric, etc., on the body, 
there was no doubt it had been used for a .sacrifice ; but as 
there was no evidence; that the deed had been done by the 
prison<T, he was acejuitted. 


.\V1. 

MAN'l’KAMS AND SORt.’lCRV. 

['i'hc following i.s a nolo by the celebrated Telegu scholar, Mr. C. P. J^ro^\ n, 
on two books of magic-, with translations of the original sj)ells. I have no 
means of knowing certainly, but it may have been the very books alluded to 
in the last note as having been found in the possession of the .sujiposed 
murderer. R. S.] 

No. I. 

Tut: small Sanscrit book of magical charms is a fragment 
of the Sahara cliiutdmani, imperfect in several places. 1 
have ascertained the sense by the aid of a complete copy 
in my collection. The fragment begins about the middle- 
of Chapter IX. In this translation several words are 
explained according to the mystic sense, different from the 
literal meaning. 

“ Let the querist stand on the north side, and the magi- 
cian on the south. Let the road be on the east. Such is 
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the rule in Kerala (the Malayalam country). Let him cry : 

‘ Om / ham ! hram f sram ! I salute Bhagavatf, goddess 
of Malayala, who in a trice possesses [men with demons^. 
Come ! O come !’ Let him, on a Sunday night, provide 
the corpse of a virgin, and place it at the root of a tree as 
if in a seat. Then let him recite too times the appointed 
spell, and this shall make the devil fill the corpse. Then 
give him a piece of flesh and some wine, with any other 
food he desires : by this the demon will be compelled to 
bring to thee any woman thou desirest. This magic rite 
is denominated \^Kaiiya zu'ra] the virgin-demon. This is the 
Kerala \i.e., the Malayalam spell for obtaining a woman j. 

“ I will now declare the Karnataka mode of acquisition, 
O my faithful spouse !''■ This is powerful in raising ghosts. 
Place some white earth in a temple sacred to Cariida ; and 
after 40 days, on a Sunday, take up that earth w'ith your 
left hand. Then recite 10,000 times the spell in a ceme- 
tery with your face turned south. And now, O Oueen, 
will I repeat the spell as taught me, for no spell can be of 
effect unless imparted by a teacher. 

"[E/ic Spell .\ ‘ Oni ! hail, O E/iaj^az’ati, who dwellest 
in the cemetery ! who art adored by all ghosts ! Come ! 
come ! O handmaid of Siz'a, thou who didst devour the 
demon Mahisha^ approach ! approach ! A hram ! Sram / 
hraum ! hrini ! Svaha !' [ r/tesc mcaniniflcss magical 

monosyllables arc perpetually used in treatises on magici\ 
Let the cunning man use this spell on a Sunday night in 
a cemetery. On finishing it, a great demon will appear 
visibly; his name is Mahisha : Vanquisher of Kingdoms! 
This demon will exhibit a marvellous power of acquisition, 
such as will sanctify the earth.” \Thtis far is in Sanscrit : 
the next passage is in the Eelegii language.~\ 

“ Take the white earth in your hand ; mix it with lamp- 
black ; and begin your prayer on Sunday night, continuing 

* Treatises on magic are generally framed as conversations between Siva 
and Pdrvati ; hence vocations like this frequently occur, but have no con- 
nection with the spells. 
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it three nights until Tuesday night. The third night a 
goddess [or fairy^ named Maisamma will come and ask 
you what you desire. The aspirant must reply, ‘ I wish thee 
to be ready whenever I call.’ 

“ Then let him get a shroud and tear strips from it, which 
are to be smeared with the white ashes and made into 
wicks. Let them be oiled and lighted. Then Maisamma 
will appear to him, and will bring to him anyone whom he 
desires, and afterwards will carry them away. 

“ Further, — 7 'he ' Andlird Clidram, a most marvellous 
spell ; su])reme ; framed by ’Adi-natha, and hidden in the 
['A^'amifs] rituals. Let the magician, on a Sunday night, 
repair to a cemetery where are interred heroes slain in 
battle. Let him take a nail a span long, and a cord of 
twenty cubits. Let him drive in the nail and roll the cord 
round it. Then let him sit under a tree and repeat 1,000 
timc;s the following spell, having wine and Hesh at hand. 
'I'his .shall raise the ghost of a hero. 

“[/'//c spell :\ ' Om Hail, O great hero! approach I 
approach ! accept the sacrifice ! accomplish the deed ! 
accomplish it I Hum ! P/iat /' This spell will force the 
hero to appear. Then satisfy him with wine and flesh. He 
will be potent to .serve thee. Let also a lamp be prepared 
according to the rule already given ; and sitting facing the 
.south, repeat the spells 1,000 limes. 'I'his shall cause him 
to harry thine enemy most marvellously. 

“ Cll.VrTKK X. 

“ • Explain to me,’ said Pdrrati, ‘ the wondrous and 
terrific spell that causes death.’ 

*'[Siva replies :] ‘ I will explain to thee the potent spell 
that causes death, called Gaula. On a dark night, as 
ordained in the land of Gaula, let the following spell be 
used to cause death. To cause death without its aid is as 
impossible as for the sands to fill up the sea. 

"^\The spell •\ ' Om I Nam a! Bhagavati ! Kdla Rdtri f 
thou, O goddess, who delightest in human blood and 
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flesh — thou who art black as the King of Hell ! — accept 
and devour this man as a sheep ' Render him lifeless ! 
Hum / Ilimt / Svaha /’ 

“ Let this spell be reiterated 10,000 times in a 
cemetery. The goddess Kali shall appear to him at night. 
Then let him offer a piece of flesh as a sacrifice. From 
that moment shall his foe be like a dead man before him. 
Let him also perform. . . . \^Herc f>lkno a fezo words 
(ptite zinintelligiblc. ] This shall plunge his enemy into 
hell. This is the Kali spell to be recited in a cemetery 
from the 12th till the J4th day of the lunar fortnight. 
Then shall Kali appear visibly before him, and he must 
offer the oblation to her, and she shall grant him his 
desires. Then let him desire her to come wh<‘never he 
may call on her. Let him use the magic powder and the 
lamp, as already directed, whtmevf'r In; nc|uirt'.s her 
presence, and she shall act as he desires. Let him insert 
his enemy's name in the spell, and recite it for 15 days. 
This will kill him. 

“ Let him miike a powder of human bones, while he 
recites the spell over it; then recite it 1,000 times more, 
mingling the bone-powder with his foe’s meat and drink ; and 
in a w'eek his enemy shall go to hell [the house of Jki/aa]. 

“ Now as to the Kerala | Malaydlam j mortal spell 
invented by ’Anadi Natha. 

“ I will describe, O virtuous one ! \^Pa 7 'Z’ati, .so styled 
merely to fill the metre] the spell that forthwith obtains 
victory : ‘ Ojji ! hram ! bt'avi / ghhn I glaum () hog- 
faced goddess ! [Circe] seize this beast ! accept this victim ! 
Drink, drink [his] blood ! eat, eat his flesh ! Thou who 
art the image of Death ! O Bliagaz>atl of Malayala, hum I 
glaum I phat !' 

This is the spell. Recite it before the great mother 
lOjCKDO times, and this shall gain victory to the daring 
magician, who must be naked, in a deserted house ; let this 
be repeated 10,000 time.s, and it w'ill slay your foe in a 
fortnight. 
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“Get a bone of a pariah; perform the same incanta- 
tions. Then on a Tuesday the magician must conceal it in 
his enemy’s house. This shall make him perish childless. 
'[N.B. 'Fhis passage, auinfelligible in this IMS., is gwen 
from my own manuscript, where the meani7ig is clea>\~\ 

“ Make a waxen image of your foe ; and at night take it 
in your right hand, with a rosary of wooden beads. Recite 
the spell i 0,000 times ; burn the image with some wood 
remaining from a funeral-pile. By reciting the spell, your 
enemy will perish in a fortnight, and go to hell. 

“ Recite it lo.ooo times while you lace the mother 
[A'<rf//J. and she will promise to attend you whenever you 
call her. On reciting it i,ooo times she will appear, and 
accomplish all you wish. Recite it i ,000 times in a 
cemetery, and it will kill him in a week. Con.secrate a 
human bone with it, and by hiding this in his house you 
will kill him in a fortnight. Make a w'axcn image of your 
foe ; touch it with your right hand, while you repeat the 
spell 1,000 times. Then burn it with sticks from a funeral- 
pile. 'I'his shall kill him in a fortnight. 

“ Now I will explain the Karndtaca spell invented by 
Adi-Ndtha. This spell, O goddess, shall obtain all we 
desire if we recite it in a cemetery [///., in a ghost-thicket] 
with the following words : 

“ ‘ Om / hum ! giant?; ! Dhakint ! [a name of a certain 
fairy or sprite] who delightest in human blood and flesh, 
who eatest the wine - cake ; thou who destroyest men 
without number, who devourest living creatures, O devour 
him ! devour him ! Drink, drink [his] blood ! eat, eat [his] 
fle.sh. He! he! He I [mere exclamations] Htmi ! phat !' 

“ Let this spell be performed in a haunted grove. The 
magician is to stand naked, facing the south. Let him 
begin at the wane of the moon, and continue the rite 
through that fortnight. Recite the spell 10,000 times in 
the Kali - durga mode. [Kali Durga is the celebrated 
goddess of Thugs.] 

“ This Dakin! [Hecate] shall come to thee, attended by 
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a host of sprites, and will say, ‘ What desirest thou ?’ 
Reply, ‘ The death of a foe.’ She will answer, ‘ I will 
willingly do it at once, with immediate destruction.’ 

“ Let the sorcerer then recite the syllables of his foe’s 
name, mingled with the spell. Thus [here recite the above 
spell], O devour so and so, eat the flesh of so and so, etc. 
This process will, without a doubt, lead to his death. 

“ Next will I explain the ’Andhra spell : 

“ ‘ Om, hr ini, glaum, Bliairava / goddess, destroyer of 
destruction ! thou who art adored by hosts of gQ|d-l%t^ 
giants I who delightest in human blood and flesh! approach! 
approach I Come I come ! Hum ! Pliat ! Svaha /’ This 
spell is to be performed in the presence of Bliairava | an 
epithet of a god] ; let it be recited lo.ooo times, and it w'ill 
be successful if used after you have used his name. Fhen 
shall he perish, though strong as an elephant. 

“Whenever you have occasion for it, recite it 10,000 
times, and your foe will die in a fortnight. 

“ Next is the Gujeniti .spell, composed by Adi-NAtha. 
It is most potent ; let it be ever kept secret. 

"\_Tlic spcll:\ ' Om f glaum ! glaum ! mighty A/aya [Venus 
and Delusion], awful in power, awful in might, awful in form, 
approach! approach! Khe! Khe ! [More probably it 
should be Khadaya, Kliadaya, which are the proper phrases 
in a spell — viz., “Devour! devour him!”] Slay! slay my 
foe I Drink ! drink his blood ! Glau f glau ! svaha !' 

“ This spell must be recited to obtain the presence of 
the goddess Chandika, and the power shall appear in visible 
form. You must sacrifice a cock, and flesh and blood. 
Reform this in a cemetery, and be resolute. As is above 
directed, this rite is to be performed whenever requisite, 
and the goddess will enter the cemetery. 

“ ‘ Om ! Hail, O \J 3 kagavati~\Kali ! painted with yellow ! 
devourer ! black .with fire! yellow - tongued ! terrible! 
Rohini / Hum / Phat ! Bhur / Bhuvas / Svaha I 
Devour the flesh and blood of my enemy! Cut my foe ! 
cut him to pieces ! MUdi! Bhdvi! Bhdva I Hum I Phat!' 
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“ Repeat the above spell 128 times, sitting on the house- 
top, and then drop a stone down. This shall destroy your 
foe.” \Here the manuscript endsp^ 

No. 2. 

[Translation of a small l)0(.)k on nine ])a 1 m leaves, written partly in 
Sanscrit and partly in ’I'elegu.] 

“ Salutation to the goddess Kali ! 

“ ‘ O thou who governest all nature by spells ! ' who 
I^le^ by means of the system of magic ! who rulest the 
gods and all demons ! who rulest all destruction ! universal ! 
vast ! supreme ! great possessor ! be gracious to this work ! 
thou who at once leadest captive (ireal 1 )evadatta ! goddess 
of gods! ruler! gn^atc^st of sprites! who rulest the genii of 
IN'Iava! who rulest all knowledge I great A’eY/, (hut lm)u ! 
great goddess of fcn'er. () J^uroa ! grt;at Kali! Kali! 
Kali! () Kali-Jhitm! Kdli-lram ! sa ! sum! Karali ! 
J/arali ! smite liim ! smite him !’ 

[//ere are 'J'elre^'u xaords intermixed as directions to the 
loizard, hut are hro/ccn and scarcely intelnpih/('~\ “ . ap- 
jdying your mouth duly ( sa)' |, ‘Smite him! May thy 
mouth be filled with his blood I A’ahha ! kahka ! pik/cu ! 
pheli ! phcli ! bhali ! hhali ! ade ]\aranm ! 

'’’'/Ihum A'aralf ! may his e3es turn spinning in his 
head I may his bowels be twisted I may his heart be broken 
with terror! may his legs and joints rattle and totter! 
Break him and mangle him ! make him as a broken pot- 
sherd ! and may he explode like rotten grain ! may he 
burst! In the fury of thy bursting rage let his bloodshot 
eyes start out of his head! Xlid ! thd ! t/id ! Loj^ ;on 
him with fiery eyes till he burst ! //hagavatt / 'gi^at 
Maya! who quelledst Karta Virya . . . .’ \Hcrc follow 
22 unintelligible sounds/\ Let the above spell be recited 
i,cx)o times, with the following rite : 

“ Select a burning-place or [cemetery] on the east of the- 
town. Go there one Sunday night. Walk round the 
cemetery seven times. Stand at the north - east angle. 
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Then enter the cemetery. Turn westwards. Walk seven 
steps backwards. Strip naked. Fill your left hand with 
ashes, and tie these in a yellow cloth with frankincense, 
and roll them up in cotton, which you must not carry home 
but put in a chapel of any Sakti goddess. When you 
have occasion, you must erect a magic square with these 
ashes on the ground ; draw a figure of the goddess, and 
put a bit of the Enlasi tree in the mouth Recite the spell 
27 times, sprinkling water. Then bring water from the 
well, and put the ashes in it. Then recite the spell 27 
times, and drink the water. If 3'ou drink it all, he will die 
in a moment. If 3'ou drink half, and leave half, he will 
endure great torments. If again 3'ou shed the w'ater, he 
will return to his former state. 

“ The above spell is called the Atkar Kali Mantrani of 
miscreants. 

“ Get a bottle of toddy, a bottle of wine, and raw llesh, 
and then utter the following spell : 

“‘.Salutation to Bliagavati f Alaiatii^i Sakti | cannibal 
pariah goddess] of Malayala ! thou who feedest on flesh 
and blood ! thou who speedilj" cff(‘ctesi the spell ! thou wht> 
canst destroy his five sen.ses ! Alalayala / Kudu / Kaadlii I 
Alar ! Alar ! Alalayala Sakti / l\d»i ! Ram ! Kliam / 
Kliam ! Gliam ! Gham ! ( hr ! ( '>m ! liram ! hrtm ! 

liraum ! phat ! sraha !' 

“Gel ashes from a potter's kiln, and also from a washer- 
man’s furnace, and ashes from a cemetery ; place these on 
the ground, and therewith draw a pentagon. Thereupon 
place an image. Bring red rice, a red fowl, and red sandal- 
wood ; red-coloured grain and red flowers. Then cut the 
fowl’s throat. Let the blood flow into a cup ; dip two arrows 
into the blood, and exclaim, ‘ Mother ! strike 1 pierce him !’ 
Repeat the spell nine times over each arrow, and devote 
one to strike him- in the eye, the other striking his mouth. 
Then bury them on the north side. 

“ Rules regarding the Milk spell : 

“ ‘ Om ! hrtm ! Destroy, goddess ! long-tongued ! who 
ridest on < 1 ^ Ram! Om ! Phat! Svalia !' 
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“ Process ; On a Sunday get the milk of a black goat, 
and sprinkle it 27 times behind his house. His hands and 
feet shall be dried up, and a slow fever shall seize him. 

“[ 7 /^r spell P\ ‘ Om ! lirim / grit in / irtin / Thou who 
destroyest all ! Blest Kali, armed with the lance and drum, 
who joyesi in red-sandal ! long-tongued ! ghost- visaged ! 
goddess of speech 1 O devour my foe ! devour ! devour 
him ! Hum / pliat / svalia /' 

“ Another process : Get some ashes from a funeral-pile, 
and, repeating your enemy’s name, scatter the ashes over 
his house. This shall produce death. S^llcrc follows a 
reiteration of the frst paj^c of this mann<:criptf\ 

“ ‘ Om ! hail lihaoai'atf ! pariah-goddess! who dev'ourest 
flesh and blood ! O red one ! eat ! devour him, dreadful 
goddess ! slay him, O great goddess 1 supreme . , . 

I Ifci'c follow more unintellifiblc syllal>les 7 \ 

“ Get .some grain of different sorts, with flour and rice. 
]*ut an equal quantity of salt, and grind them in a j^aste 
with water from a stream. Go to a jjit on the north of the 
village, and spread some ////(T leaves. Set up a doll ; offer 
frankincen.s<i and lamps. Offer a cock as a sacrifice : cover 
it with the leave.s, and bury it. This shall obtain thee 
success. 

“ Recite the above spell 24 times. 

“ Salutation to Jiramha, son of Siva [/.r., l/anumaii]. 
Thou on whom Indra rides! [Here Hindustani and 
y] radio words arc intermixed. | Great Monkey God ! 
Sunjeeva Raya ! Seize and slay him ! 

“ I adjure thee by the sacred feet of thy mother, 
O Hanuman / if thou swerve from this adjuration. I 
adjure thee by thy feet, great leader! \^ 3 forc unintelligible 
syllablcs.~\ This spell shall bind the earth, however 
extensive. 

“ I adore my great teacher Rama Guru Sanyasi.” 


L 2 
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XVll. 

RURAL SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEF. 

Tiiii following Petition from a villager of Konas, in the 
Bandi Division, dated 13th November, 1847, was actually 
presented to the political agent in Sawantwarree, a district 
under the Bombay Government. — - 

“My petition is this. Sewa Sati Gawas, Ldro Lorn 
Sawant, and Kdno Thill S.'iwant brought Ram Gamkar of 
Humkari unto my village, and caused him to take away 
from the Mawati temple the JMaycclid Piirioas {an idol) 
and bury it. In consequence of this, the labour of the Ryots 
is cursed and produces no fruits, d'heir cattle also die. 
It has caused two deaths ; one. in my own family. I'hus 
does evil of all kinds fall upon us ; and the ofl'icials are 
perplexed how to settle the Government demands. I'lie 
three above-named parties, moreover, introduced demons 
from another village, and stopped the village Dci'apan .•* 
whereby the village has be-come unproductive and myself 
ruined. One or other of my family is tlaily suffering from 
sickness ; and I myself have been ill for the last 2 or 
3 months, besides others in the village. I have lost forty 
head of cattle. If such calamity continue, the Ryots will 
cease to cultivate their fields, and the village will be 
deserted. I pray, therefore, that the Defendants may be 
summoned and directed to replace the idol in the temple, 
and take back the demons to their former abode ; and, 
further, that the village Devafan be re-established, and the 
parties complained of be required to give good security for 
abstaining in future from such evil deeds.” 

Marked with a plough for 

PiiATi': NArk Gawas. 

fW. E.] 


A religious ceremony, generally including prophecy and teaching by 
the perfonner, under the inspiration of a deity. 



THE PELASGl AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS. 

(L'oulinucd fro7)) JW. III., paj^c 
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Ul'PKK AM) Lowkk Aiaiama — Ghe(.;s and Tosks. 

Limitroi'II nations will invariably use either a single lan- 
guage or be bilingual ; and this has occurred on the confines 
of Albania. 

The inhabitants of Phelites, Margarite, Argyro Castro, 
whether Mussulman or orthodox, know no Greek, while 
those nearer to the Greek frontier have more or less 
adopted the Greek language, through the scholastic in- 
fluence, neglected by the Othoman Government, and of the 
orthodox religion, which .still retains ancient Greek as the 
ecclesiastical language. 

In Upper Albania the case is different ; but it is not 
f^uite a borderland of Italy. There the Latin rite prevails ; 
but the clergy of the? Western Church have adopted the 
Albanian language for ecclesiastical purposes, and to them 
the inhabitants arc; indebted fc^r the few printed books in the 
language of the country. 

Had the Albanian race been exposed to the temptations 
of high civilisation, it would probably have shared the fate 
of other nations so situated. Herodotus described the 
Persians as originally abstinent, frugal, constant, and truth- 
ful ; but corrupted by luxury, they afterwards became known 
for the contrary vices. The Albanian race, segregated from 
the world by their geographical position, with equally un- 
sophisticated nations on their frontiers, with whom, more- 
over, they were for the most part at strife — with traditions 
and customs of long descent forming a strong public opinion 
— ^have remained till now with their savage virtues intact. 
But it would be temerity to prophesy that they would 
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maintain those Spartan virtues when brought into close con- 
tact with the abuses of civilization which dominate large 
centres in Western Europe. 

The Ghe(rs of the North and the Tasks of the South differ 
in no respect in their manners and customs ; nor is their 
dialectic difference greater than that in parts of England. 
Any rivalry which in earlier times existed between these 
two great divisions was the result of the ambition of their 
respective leaders, the native Pashas of Scutari and Yanina. 
Subsequently to the death of Iskander Beg down to 1831, 
they were governed by their own native pashas resident in 
the different important towns. The Beg inherited the 
authority of his ancestors, and the* Porte confirmed to the 
heir the powers of his antece.ssor. Self-government, accord- 
ing to the ancient unwritten law and custom known to all. 
was the norm. Profiission of faitii had no influence in 
obliterating or altering old-established usage, and thtfir 
courts were mixed. Race pn'vailed over every other con- 
sideration. 

.\n( IKNt Tkibai. Customs. 

Their life was and is primitive and patriarchal, for each 
cla.ss and its elders administered justice according to ancient 
and established usage, based on the law of talion. 

It is necessary to give the leading features of these 
customs for the illustration of the second part of this 
treatise, whence comes another of the strongest arguments 
in favour of the identity of this race with the Pelasgians. 

He who slays is slain by the heir of the deceased. If the 
murderer cannot be reached, his father, .son, brother, or 
cousin are liable to make amends in their own persons — 
nay, further, in default of such, all the members of the clan 
are answerable in like manner. When, therefore, Mr. Glad- 
stone,* alluding to them as Turks (!), stated that it was a 
common thing to find dead bodies on the coast of Albania, 
it is clear he had been the victim, and perhaps a not un- 

* He passed twenty -four hours in the country. 
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willing one, of a hoax. This rough justice operates in the 
same deterrent fashion as formerly duelling in Great Britain ; 
a man considers well ere he exposes not only himself, but 
his whole family and clan, to such retribution ; thus murders 
and homicides are of va^ry rare occurrence among this people. 

He who steals is amerced in double the value of the 
object stolen, together with a fine to the chief and elders. 
He who murders lor theit is dishonoured, and without the 
pale ; he becomes a pariah. The rape of a married woman 
is equivalent to one “ blood ” {ghiach^ ; and the ravisher 
must he slain by th<; husband or the relations of the; 
ravished woman. 

An affianced woman who marries another confers on the 
man jilt<^d the right to kill her father, uncle, or cousin 
german ; but if the affianced woman be carried off, the right 
of slaying the ravisher accrues to the affianced man or to 
his relations. Adultery is punished with death, d'he hus- 
band has the right to slay the .seducer caught in the fiict, or 
whenever the adultery is proved. 

f'he debtor must pay his debts in money or in kind. 
Property of all kinds is .sacred, and none can infringe that 
of another. All questions of territorial property or real 
estate are judged by the elders, who in such ca.se are bound 
to swear on the stone to e.xecute justice. The.se judg- 
ments are executable without appeal. 

'Phe law is equally applicable to all without distinction of 
rank or religion, be they Christian or Mussulman, and the 
tribunals are mixed. 

The guest is sacred, and breach of hospitality has no 
justification. He who ill-uses a guest is outlawed, dis- 
honoured and exiled, nor can he ever return to his own 
family. The dishonour is eternal and ineffaceable, even by 
blood. For .slaying the guest of another, the host can 
demand 40 “ bloods ” of the clan of which a member has 
committed .so foul an act. 

He who kills a woman is dishonoured, and the disgrace 
extends to all the members of his family, to whom the in- 
famous term “ women-killers ” attaches. 
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As each clan, so each family has its chief, who is the 
oldest member. Similarly, the oldest woman is mistress of 
the house ; and as the system is patriarchal, the members 
of the family are numerous, and many families thus consist 
of I oo to 1 20 persons. 

The men must obey without question the behest of such 
head of the famil)-, and the respect paid to ag^e is without 
limit. The mistress of the house exercises the same 
authority among the female portion of tlie household. If 
members of the same family have cause of complaint against 
one another, the chief of the household reconciles or jjunishes, 
according to circumstances ; and whoso resists this authority 
incurs the penalty of dishonour. 

The condemned person must go to execution cheerfully, 
manifesting neither indifference.-, joy, nor depression. He 
improvises a song, which is rep(;ated by his fellows in time 
hereafter. These rules are common to Cjhegs and Tf>sks. 

Albania has furnished the Othoman I.''inpir(; with some 
of its best Grand - Viziers and best gt.-nerals — Kypryly 
Muhammad, Ahmad, Loupti. Sinan, llairaktur. Mustapha, 
and many others, who by th<'ir tact and ctJurage have 
vanquished external foes, reconciled internal difificultic;s, and 
restored the equilibrium of the state, by improving the ad- 
ministration and suppressing the corruption of ministers. 

AnCIKXT DrVI.S10N.S Ol- AlISAXI-V TkAtl-Aia.K. 

Albania, as before remarked, consists of two great divi- 
sions : the Gheg of the North, and the Tosk of the South, 
termed Upper and Lower Albania. I'he former begins at 
Antivari and comprises all the Catholic tribes of the North 
within the districts of Ipek, Pristina, Vrania, Platzkovik, 
Uskub, Prilipe, Monastir, Okhrida, ending at Klbassan. 

Lower Albania, all to the south of Elbassan, is subdivided 
into three clans : tjhe Tosks, the Tshams, and the Liapes, 
answering to the Chaones, the Thesprotes, and the Molopi 
of antiquity. These, again, are subdivided into other tribes 
or Phares, corresponding to the 44 ancient tribes referred to 
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by the classical authors, especially Theopompus, quoted by 
Strabo. 

Upper Albania is not thus divided into g'reat classes, but 
into numerous smaller tribes, corresponding, if not by their 
present designations, at least in number, with those set out 
in ancient authors, of which the most complete list is found 
in Pliny. 

The present tribes are Hot, Klemenet, Kastrat, Shkriel, 
Shala, Shoshe, Mirdita, Mertour, Temal, etc., answering to 
the Ballai. Nesti, Manli, Taulantii, Autoriata-, Ardiaei, etc., 
of the ancients. 

The derivation of the word “ I'osk ” applied to Lower 
Albania is uncertain, but it would seem to be identic with 
Tuscan and Htruscan. 

To that of the Ghegs of the North an indication is found 
in Homer, who says ; “ Beyond the mountains of Acro- 
ceraunus live the giants ” (yi'-yHc), which is in so far true 
that these people are above the middle stature, and the 
word is idcMitic in signification in both Greek and .Shkipetar. 

In an official document of the Premier Kadi in the 
fifteenth century, ai)pointed by the Oihoman Gov'^ernment 
in the district of Doukagin on the death of Iskander Beg, 
when all Albania was in the occupation of the Othoman 
Government, it is reported that Ghega Lish, Ghega Dod, 
Ghega Tanoush. and another Ghega, without alienating or 
ceding, quitted the mountains of Poshterrik at Yakova, to 
establish themselves in the Miriditis. This document was 
in the posse.ssion of Beb Doda Pasha, and is probably now 
in the hands of his son, Prenk Pasha. There has never 
been an accurate official census of Albania ; but the popula- 
tion may be taken at from 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 souls ; — 
1,200,000 in Upper, and 800,000 in Lower Albania. The 
language, customs and traditions of all these are the same. 
One half are Mussulmans, the other half Christians. The 
Mussulmans and Western Catholics together form two- 
thirds of the whole, the remaining third belonging to the 
Eastern Church. 
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The land near the coast is very fertile ; and the valleys 
of Boyanas, Mathia, Skumbi, Argentis, Vajutza, Drin, 
Bestriza, Vardar, comprise rich alluvial plains. Agriculture 
is, however, primitive and backward ; yet with an improved 
system, it would not only suffice for its present, but for an 
increased population, leaving a good margin for exportation. 

The Albanian is, however, rather a shepherd and herds- 
man than an agriculturist ; and he raises large numbers of 
cattle, horses, sheep, and goats. The forests are extensive 
and full of fine trees, and the mineral riches also are con- 
siderable, but remain undeveloped. The mountains are 
gray limestone, and sufficiently inaccessible to form a barrier 
against an invader. In picturesqufmess the country vies 
with Switzerland and the Tyrol. 

Philoi.ock al Idkntimcation ok the PKi.AS(a. 

The foHigoing quotations from ancient authors clearly 
prove that the two divisions or tribes of the great Pelasgic 
race — the Leleges and Pelasgi proper the former origin- 
ally occupied the whole of Asia Minor and the adjacent 
islands, while the Pelasgi proper, pushing westward by 
way of the Hellespont into Thrace, i>eopled that country, 
Macedonia, Illyria, and all south of those districts, including 
the islands on the coast, and in Italy, all south of Liguria, 
together with the adjacent islands. 

The Pelasgic race may be traced in some degree by the 
names of their fortresses, for wherever the word " Larissa ” is 
found, there must have been formerly a Pelasgian fortress. 

Dr. Smith's classical atlas gives eleven Larissas : one 
on the river Peneus in Thessaly in the district of the 
Pelasgic Argos, another, Larissa* Cremaste, in the southern 
portion of Achaia and Phthiotis. There is the river 
Larissos, which flows south of the north-west promon- 
tory of the Gulf of Corinth, at Elis; and near it is a 
Larissa, now Techos (t6i^oc) — a translation of the word. 
In Asia Minor there are several : one in Lydia, south-west 
of Ephesus, on the Eudon ; and another on the Kaister, 
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west of Ephesus. There was another not far distant in 
Lydia, west of Phocea on the Hernius, otherwise called 
Neoteichos — another Greek translation of the Pelasgic 
word. On the west coast of Lesbos, north of Mytelene, 
stood Larissa Petrea, and not far from it another, on the 
spurs of Ida, south of Tenedos, on the mainland. In Syria 
stood a Larissa, opposite Cyprus, and south-west of 
Laodicea. Lastly, there was one in Cappadocia, near the 
sources of the Arasacus, west of the Halys. 

Ldrt-ishcl signifies in old Albanian “ High Island,” from 
the custom of the Pelasgians of planting their fortresses on 
an eminence, and surrounding them with a moat where 
possible. The Latins in like manner used insula for a 
detached block of buildings ; and throughout the countries 
they occu[)ied these natural isolated hills exist, as though 
they had dropped frf)m the sky into the middle of the plain. 
St. Michael’s .Mount in Cornwall, St. Helicr in jersey, Mont 
St. Michel off .St. Male, Aradus of the Phtenicians, are 
instanc(;s ; and the citadels of Parga, Corfu, and several in 
Syria, are wadi known to travellers. 

Lancuack. 

Herodotus asserts as a fact that the lonians, Hellenes, 
Dorians and Athenians were all Pelasgi. 

The lonians were originally called Pelasgians; .j-Egialians, 
from their inhabiting the seashore ; and afterwards lonians, 
from Ion, son of Xuthos. The Athenians were Pelasgi, 
and originally called Kranai, next Kekropides, next lonians 
from their general, and lastly Athenians in the age of 
Erectheus. Ephoros calls the Pelasgi Arcadians by 
descent ; but this amounts to no more than identifying them 
with a locality, for the whole of the Peloponnese w'as 
Pelasgic. In like manner Asius calls the early Elians, 
Pelasgians, and says that they exceeded other men in 
height, size and mental endowments. 

Now, if, according to Herodotus, the Hellenes possessed 
Phthiotis under Deucalion, and then Histiaeotis under 
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Dorus, and then migrated successively, to other places 
under the designation of Dorians, they too must have been 
a Pelasgic tribe. The Lacedaemonians were of Doric origin, 
consequently Pelasgic, as also were the Thessalians. Then 
Marsh observes emphatically that ’'Eft'of irtXaff-ytKo*' and 
’'Ei^voc *EXXijMt<ccM' were synonymous, and used only to dis- 
tinguish the same nation at different [)eriods of its existence. 

Herodotus does not distinguish between Doric and 
/Eolic ; and Strabo and Pausanias say yP 3 olic was spoken 
in Thessaly, and that the old Hellenes used it. yEolic was 
the genus, Doric the species ; or, perhaps, to speak more 
accurately, the Doric was a more advanced stage of .T^olic. 
The terms for these dialects must not be understood as 
applying to any language in particular, be it Pelasgic or 
Greek, but as to two different dialects of one and the same 
speech ; nor can an instance, ancient or modern, be cited, 
where the whole population spokt^ th(f same language, 
devoid of dialectic difference. 

Marsh and Hi'.rodoti .s kakl into thj. samk I )u i icui/rv. 

Marsh, while admitting, on the evidence of ancient 
authors, that one race inhabited the whole area, stumbles 
against the same absurdity as Herodotus, who attempts to 
break through the barrier by surmising that the Attic- 
nation, although Pelasgic, simultaneously with its conver- 
sion into Hellenes, also changed its language: To uttiicov tOvor 
eov 7ri\a<fyiKOV a/iia ry fitrajinXy ry tf "'EXXi/i'ac Kfii riji' -yXwiTflrfn' 
/iurafjiaOa. This is more than Marsh even can tolerate ; for 
he says : “ It was nothing more than ^tera/SoXjj «; ovofia 
■ EXXijwktoi'. For a change of inhabitants at Athens in con- 
-sequence of any conquest by the Hellenes, which alone 
could have produced such a change in the language there, 
is a thing of which we have never heard.” But even a 
conquest would not have produced such an effect ; nor 
would anything short of the extirpation of the previous 
inhabitants. Besides, both the Hellenes and Athenians 
were Pelasgians — ergo had the same speech, and that 
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speech was Pelasgian ; consequently no change could have 
taken place. 

Thk Continuous Maintenance oe the Pelascic Speecti. 

Now, with regard to this Pelasgian speech, it has main- 
tained itself to the present day, in a consecutive and un- 
interrupted line ; for at different periods of history down to 
the present time incidental reference is made to it. 

That Merodotus was unacquainted with any languag.e but 
his own, is not questioned. He speaks of Pelasgic, and of 
a language mixed of Pelasgic and Greek — a sort of lingjia 
franca — which he, includes, with all other non - Greek 
languages, under the g(;neric designation of “ barbarous.”* 

Alexander’s mother- tongue has been shown to have 
been at least not Gn-ek, but the language of Emathia 
or Macedonia, in which country and in the neighbour- 
ing Epciros, a language is yet found, distinct from any 
language in Europe, which until lately has puzzled philo- 
logists. 'I'hough extending over a very much larger area, 
it stands in the same isolated position as Basque ; but it is 
now acknowledged to belong to the Aryan category, and to 
bear the same affinity to .Sanskrit as do the other Aryan 
dialects. Its construction shows the modern Albanian or 
Shkipetar to be a de\'eloped form of speech, abounding 
with a far greater variet)' of sounds than either the Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, or Slavonic, or any other language of the 
Aryan class ; bearing the type of high antiquity, and, in 
respect of development, on all fours with Sclavonic. 

The conclusion tht;refore is inevitable that the bulk of 
the population of the Greek area was ever, and still is, 
Shkipetar. 

The great difficulty therefore to be solved is, whence the 
Greek language, which has no more affinity with the 
Pelasgic or Albanian than with other Aryan tongues, came 
into such common use by the Pelasgic race. 

* A curious mixture of 'rurkish and Romaic is used in the present 
I’somatia, a suburb of Constantinople. 
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History affords no trace of any invasion in force of any 
other race, and to suppose such to have occurred without 
leaving such trace is impossible. Rawlinson finds it im- 
possible to suppose that what he calls Hellenism “would 
have gradually spread itself, as it did, from a small beginning 
over so many Pelasgic tribes, ivithout conquest, unless there 
had been a close affinity between the Hellenic tongue and 
that spoken by the Pelasgic races.” 

But would even conquest have this result ? Historic 
experience does not lead to such a conclusion. Something 
more than conquest is required -for the mother-tongue will 
prevail against all artificial systems. 'Phe children may be 
taught at school in a foreign tongue ; but they will play with 
their fellows, using their own ; they will rt'turn home and 
speak it in the hou.sc.*. 'I'hey may be bilingual, but yet nf)t 
substitute an imposed speech for their own. Amalgamation 
may’^ effect it in time, or extirpation forthwith. In the end 
the more civilized speech will prevail. 

Thk 'I'ro.i.w.s si’oKi; Pj;LA.s(iic. 

In the Homeric poems the term Hellenes is apjdirtd to a 
tribe only, or to the inhabitants of a ijarticular limited 
district of Thessaly', and it acquired a gentrric signification 
for the first time long after the expedition against JVoy ; 
— that is to sayq historically speaking, in a comparativ'ely 
modern age. P'or it is obvious that in the age of the 
Homeric poems, the language, whatever it may have been, 
was general among the allies and besiegers ; and therefore 
it must have been the original language of the Pelasgi. 
Moreover, it was that of the besieged, though not of their 
southern allies. There is no suggestion of interpreters 
having been used ; and their deities were identic, espousing 
the cause of either party — Jupiter, Juno, Mars, Venus, 
Aj-ollo, Mercury, Minerva, Vulcan, Neptune. 

Under these circumstances some theory must be ad- 
vanced which will reasonably account for the introduction 
of the Greek language, without any violent means, subse- 
quent to t’ i^^Trojan expedition. 
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The Phosnicians, 

It is admitted that the Phoenicians were the first known 
traders in the Levant, and they are said to have possessed, 
in those parts, as many as 300 colonies. This must be 
taken in a qualified sense. Kither it is an exaggeration, 
or these so-called colonies were nothing more than trading 
stations, numerically limited as to inhabitants, which in the 
pre.sent day are called factories. 

LaNIU A(;]', WILL NOT ALTKK RaCLS. 

It must be seriou.sly doubted whether Greek was even the 
general language of the country, and whether it preceded 
or co-e.xisted with the Phoenicians. To argue from 
analogous cases within personal knowledge, Romaic Greek 
now occujiies the same position as the classical language 
occu[)ied in earlier ages. In the greater centres of agglom- 
erated population in the prestmt Greek area, the people are 
bilingual. In Athens, Romaic will be spoken as a general 
language, while a great proportion of the population retains 
the Pelasgic Albanian as well. Some have lost their 
mother-tongue, and speak Ronuiic only. The intluence of 
the Cliurch, which has always used the ancient Greek, and 
of the schools in which the youth is cducatc;d tends, how- 
ever, to obliterate the Pelasgic among the educated classe.s. 
Still Albanian, within the last thirty years, was exclusively 
spoken at Eleusis, within a ride of Athens, w'^here not a* 
-single inhabitant understood Romaic. 

In modern Belgium, the general language is French, 
while the national tongues are Flemi.sh and Lettish ; yet no 
author would think of publishing a serious philosophical 
work in other than French. Till recently, the Court 
language of St. Petersburg was FTench, and correspondence 
was carried on in that language. In Pommerania, German 
has superseded the native language now extinct. Yet no 
one will a.ssert that the Belgians are of the Latin, nor the 
Pommeranians of the Teutonic, race. 

The inhabitants of Ireland, notwithstanding their having 
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been frequently conquered by the Norman and Saxon races 
during the last 800 years, still retain, to some extent, their 
own tongue ; and most of those who have done so are 
bilingual. But if they write, it is invariably in English, and 
in this case the language has survived government and 
colonization by a foreign race : yet their language of litera- 
ture was formerly Latin. 

In the great trading centres, little or no Erse remains; and 
the same remark applies to the northern districts of Scot- 
land. In France itself the (iaelic and Teutonic tongues 
have been obliterated by a language of Latin origin, while 
Armorican remains only in Brittany, and there merely as 
a vernacular. Nor will it be denied that in Spain and 
Bortugal the generality of the people are not of Latin race 
and origin, though their tongue is so. 

So little as forty years ago, Latin was the official language 
of Hungary and Poland — nay, more, that of the ne\vspa[>er.s 
and society, to the prejudice of Magyar and Polish ; but 
none wn'll pretend that on that account they are of the Latin 
race. I'he Court language in .Swedttn, and also in Russia, 
was P'rench, and in Denmark German, which one might 
.say was also that in Pingland. Thc.'re, is also a wide differ- 
ence between a Court language and an official language; as 
was formerly the case with Norman-French and Latin in 
Ttfjgland, and Latin in Scotland. 

-«-* Another reason for suppo.sing the rt!tention of Greek as 
a common speech in Pelasgia is, that the various tribes of 
this w'ide-extended Pela.sgic race had slid into dialects so 
different from each other as to be incomprehensible. A 
very slight change may produce this result. The intona- 
tion or accent will make all the difference ; and this is, in 
fact, the case with the Scottish and Irish Gaelic. Nay, more, 
an Englishman will be troubled to understand low Scotch, 
or even English, >n the mouth of the natives. So, too, the 
inhabitants of China adopt “ pigeon ” English as a common 
tongue ; and the nearly as barbarous lingua franca is used 
along the northern coast of Africa and elsewhere in the 
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Mediterranean, In India, Urdu is the common speech or 
interpreter, enabling the extreme provinces of India to 
converse. 

It has been proved that Asia Minor was originally 
occupied by a branch of the Pelasgic race as conquerors ; 
yet, in a later age, this same race is found passing over 
from Pelasgia or Greece, to plant colonies among men of 
their own race, and formerly of their own language, though 
it must be admitted as probable that the Pelasgic of Asia 
Minor had deteriorated far more rapidly and completely 
than that of the Pluropean side, even to the extent of 
becoming a^aeparate tongue. It is fair to presume that some 
bond of race existed, even in the age of the Trojan war; 
since the inhabitants of Asia Minor appear as allies of the 
Trojans, when it is presumable that the Lycian Sarpedon 
was still a Pelasgian in language and sympathies. 

Monumental inscriptions, however, show that the Pelas- 
ijian element had become eliminated at their date.* 


Wekk not the L.vt kh.kmon'ians and other Pelasgi 

Bilin’chal 1 

Commerce would favour the retention of the original 
Greek speech. The new civilization, if introduced, greci- 
cized the Pelasgic inhabitants of the Greek area, while 
Ptdasgic became lost and forgotten in Athens, so th';i^ 
Herodotus was ignorant of its nature. But it is by 
means clear that the Dorian Lacedeemonians did not retain 
their original Pelasgic speech as a vernacular, side by side 
with Greek as an official, language, Athens had become 
purely grecicized in its sympathies ; not so that small knot 
of warriors about Sparta, whose mode of life and tendencies 
remained purely Pelasgic and warlike. The former culti- 
vated the arts and sciences, regarding as barbarous what- 
ever was not Greek in language. The latter looked upon 
war as the main object of existence. 

* The intermarriage of Pelasgians with the daughters of the land would 
entail the mother-tongue on the issue. 
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The Extinction of the so-callko Greek Races. 

No sooner, however, had Athens fallen into decadence 
than the influence of the Greek language w’aned, and the 
cultivated language — Greek — disappeared, while the in- 
habitants were superseded by their uncivilized but more 
warlike neighbours. The few descendants of the pure 
incursive Greek race were wiped out, together with the 
grecicized inhabitants, and the rougher of the Pelasgic 
races resumed their sway. 

The numerical strength of the Greeks has been estimated 
at under 3,500,000 includirg slaves, which latter made up 
certainly not less than half, if not three-quarters, of that 
number. These weie also, in all probability, not of pure 
Greek origin, but, for the most part, grecicized Pelasgian 
and other foreigners : for Herodotus relates that the Greeks 
adopted into their body many barbarians, wherc^as the 
Pelasgi admitted no foreigners ; and he adds, “ wherefort; 
they have never greatly multiplied,” 

Wassa Pasha estimates the number of the pjresent Pelas- 
gians at 2,000,000 ; but he does not include in this a far 
more numerous population of Pelasgic race who sj^eak other 
tongues and no longer maintain the customs and manners 
of the Icpeirots. Long before 800 a.h., probably not a 
single descendant of the original Greek commercial settlers 
remained, and perhaps not even of the grecicized Pelasgi. 
l.)riven first from the country into the fortified towns, slain, 
or carried into captivity by the savage hordes of the North, 
they abandoned their lands and their country estates, as 
unsafe ; and ultimately, besieged in their strongholds, they 
were extirpated by the invaders, leaving behind them 
nothing but their literature as a colossal monument of the 
highest civilization of the ancient world. 

• The Pel.vsgian States. 

History represents the Pelasgi as having, among other 
qualities, that of being great builders. They fortified the 
Acroix)li| of Athens, originally a Pelasgic city, and were 
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employed further to fortify it by their grecicized country- 
men. The so-called Cyclopean walls — of which frequent 
specimens are still extant in the Epeirus, and of which the 
best is in Ithaca — were the work of the Pelasgians, long 
anterior to the appearance of the Greek race ; and the 
y^tgialians or sea-coast Pelasgi were great navigators at 
the same early period : they were warriors by land and 
pirates by sea. 

Odysseus represents in his mendacious accounts to 
Penelope, in his feigned personality, the attack he and his 
companions made on Egypt from Crete, in which they were 
worsted ; showing that Egypt, even at that early period, 
was well known to the inhabitants of the Peleponnese and 
its adjacent islands. 

There were also two early invasions, or immigrations of 
Pelasgi into Italy. The first has too much the savour of 
myth about it to be absolutely reliable, but may be accepted 
without its details, as presumptive evidence of a very early 
emigration in that direction. These migrations are repre- 
sented as taking place from Thessaly, the principal seat of 
the first immigration, in earlier times almost synonymous 
with Thrace, and whence they are said to have migrated to 
Crete, Lesbos, Chios, and many other islands of the .Eigean 
Sea. Indeed, it is probable that the islands on the liuropean 
side were so peopled, while those of the Asiatic coast were 
occupied, at a still earlier period, by a branch of the Pelasgic 
race above referred to, and usually designated as Lelcges. 

This first colony started from Palanteum, a city of 
Arcadia, and is somewhat mythical. The second was led 
by Evander, whom Livy* styles, “ Veiierabilis vir miraculo 
literarum rei novm inter rudes artium homines ; ’ and 
Tacitus says, “Aborigines Arcade ab Evandro didicerunt ; 
et forma literis latinis, quae vetcrrimis Gr.xcorum,” Pliny, 
“In Latium eas (literas) attulerunt Pelasgi”; and Solinus, 
“ primi (Pelasgi) in Latium literas intulerunt.” This, 

* Liv., i. 7 ; Tac. An., xi. 14; i’lin. Hist. Nat., vii. 56 ; Solinus, viii., 
P- S3> ed. Basel; Dion. Halic., i. ii. 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who came to Rome 30 b.c., 
places at about 600 years before the Trojan war. 

The second emigration is placed in the age of Deucalion, 
when the Pelasgi were settled in the Pelasgic Argos in 
Thessaly, whence they went first to Dodona, the seat of the 
famous Pelasgic oracle, and, finding the country too strait 
for them and insufficient to supply their wants, they pushed 
on, in many ships, to Italy, then called Saturnia ; and being 
ignorant of that sea and its navigation, made for the nearest 
land, which they struck at Spinete, at the mouth of the Po, 
where they quitted their vessels. 

Here they drov^e the Sentinians from many cities, in 
which they dwelt in common with the aborigines. Among 
these were, one of the Kairetani then called Agylla after- 
wards CjEre, near Rome ; Saturnia, Alsion, and certain 
others. Having driven the Umbrians out, these had, in 
their turn, to make way for the Tyrrhenians.* Hence it 
was clearly the opinion of the later authors, who, doubtless, 
based their assertions on older authorities, that, compared 
with the then inhabitants of Italy, they were considered a 
highly-cultivated people, even if not e.xceeding in culture 
those they conquered. 

The Pelasgi then made their way towards central Italy, 
and used the Q£oIic dialect, which, like Albanian, had no 
dual, but used the Y form of the digamma, which is said to 
account for the introduction of that letter as the sixth in the 
Latin alphabet ; and that the Romans spoke a mixed 
language, in which Qiolic prevailed. 

It is not impossible that Virgil founded the immigration 
of yplneas on these legends, assuming a broad poetical 
license for ignoring chronology, and boldly leaping over the 
600 years fixed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Be this as 
it may, there is no doubt that the general opinion was that 
Italy was indebted to. the Pelasgi for the introduction of the 
art of writing, and other arts for which Etruria became 
afterwards famous, 

* D»on. Hal., L 17, 18 j Plin., loc. cU., iii. 5 j Strabo, v., p. 220. 
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A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 

M ANY Rajahs of the present day have been educated under 
European superintendence and training ; but there is yet 
a large, though continually diminishing, number of Indian 
princes of the olden type, who, while they have improved 
their civil and criminal administration under British 
suzerainty, still maintain unchanged their own ancestral 
customs and habits, even as they were over 50 years ago. 
As a few more years will probably extinguish for ever this 
very interesting class of Chiefs, I purpose to describe one 
of them, as I found him, in friendly intercourse, at his own 
home. Not as he would appear when visited by Govern- 
ment officials, dreaded as the schoolboy dreads the inspector 
at his annual visit ; but as he lives, and acts towards his 
friends, in his own natural manner, going through his daily 
life, at unaffected ease, undeterred by the fear of being 
reported to the Government for some unknown fault. 
Known to be utterly unconnected with official circles, I was 
all the more popular with the natives, and was consequently 
admitted to unrestrained intercourse by my Indian friends 
in every class of life. 

During my residence at F pur I had made the 

acquaintance of his Highness the Rajah of F cote. I 

first met him at one of his visits to F pur during the 

Garrison Races. He was attended by several of his cour- 
tiers, mounted on honses which, though good, were certainly 
not in training for a race ; for, according to native custom, 
they were fat and sleek, from overfeeding and lack of 
regular exercise. A race was just coming on — for a purse 
of no great value ; and as only a few entries had been made, 
one of the stewards asked if I could get the Rajah to have 
the race card better filled. I introduced myself to him, 
and made my request. He smiled, and said that though 
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his attendants’ horses had no chance, he would willingly 
help the sports. At a sign from him, some of them, 
equipped even as they were, with sword and shield, went 
to the starting-post, joined in the run with the utmost 
good-humour, and tried their best to render it a tolerably 
hot one. I’his gave me a favourable opinion of the Rajah’s 
good-nature, which was amply confirmed on further ac- 
quaintance. We gradually became very friendly ; and he 
expressed the hope that I would visit him some day at his 
capital. He even told me that I need send no previous 
nptice of my visit, as is generally expected. My duties 
prevented my accepting for some time this ott-repeated 
invitation of the Rajah ; and when I was able to visit him, 
it was only by a chance leisure, which left little time for a 
formal notice. 

I had been dining with a mutual friend, an officer on the 
Medical Staff, who had, .some years before, done the Rajah 
(then only the Heir-apj)arent) a very great service. One 
evening, a mounted messenger, his hor.se reeking with 
sweat and foam and reeling from exhaustion, had summoned 

the surgeon hastily to F cote, about 19 miles distant, 

to attend the Rajah's son, .suddenly taken ill. He arrived 
only just in time to save the child’s life, placed in deadly 
peril from a characteristic occurrence, let us hope, quite 
unusual in such households. The Rajah’s first wife had no 
children ; but his second had made him the happy father 
of one boy, who would eventually become the heir to the 
Guddec or throne. The grief of the senior Ranee for her 
own childlessness — the greatest of women’s misfortunes in 
the East — was changed into fury on seeing her husband, — 
fond to doating, as natives are, of male children, — bestow- 
ing his favours by no means impartially and equally to 
herself and her rival. If she could but have a child her- 
self, — or if the other’s .child were to die, they would both 
again be on a footing of equality before their husband ! 
Though the first was not in her power, there was a chance 
of the second. In the East such obstacles are sometimes 
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removed without much difficulty. The art of poisoning, 
once so much studied and developed in Europe, is perhaps 
yet known in India to a greater extent than we think ; and 
many a sudden death excites suspicions, which are not the 
less well founded, because they cannot be substantiated 
with judicial certainty. Naturally or otherwise, I cannot 
say ; but, as a matter of fact, the infant was suddenly 
taken dangerously ill ; and the Chief would have been 
left childless, had it not been for the timely aid and 
the skilful treatment of my medical friend. Me had natu- 
rally been profuse in his thanks. He had since succeeded 
to the throne, on the death of his father, and the child was 
now the heir-apparent. As the doctor had just returned 
from England, we decided on going together to visit the 
Rajah, the very ne.xt day but one : and I despatched a 
letter announce our advent. We then sent a buggy 
(hoodttd gig) and horse to the 12th milestone, and a couple 
of riding horses to the 6th ; while a cook and a table 
assistant ( male.s, of course, as are all servants in India) 
were sent on, in an Ekka (native one-horse vehicle), to 
await our arrival at F -cote. 

F- -cote is about 19 miles from F pur, ten miles 

lying in British and nine in the Rajah’s territory. On the 
appointed morning, aft(;r a hasty meal, we drove the first 
six miles in the doctor’s conveyance ; and v^ery htird work 
it was. over the sands of an extremely neglected road. It 
was, in fact, but a track through a sandy waste, though the 
native Chief had a well macadamised road over his portion.* 

* 'J'hc Indian (lovernment, though insisting (and rightly) on the opening 
out of good roads in native territories, are not always quite so ready to 
spend their own money on such objects. Some Government roads are 
splendidly made and maintained. Such are the roads connecting the 
principal military stations and important towns, and especially the Grand 
Trunk Road, from Calcutta to Peshawur, which is the foundation of our 
reputation for road-making. But little else is done to open out new com- 
munications, or to construct branch or district roads. The few such that 
exist are little better than the track I have just mentioned, and they are 
seldom repaired or renewed, except at those long intervals when the 
Governor-General or Lieutenant-Governor happen to visit the districts. 
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We were glad to mount our horses at the 6 th milestone, 
and to ride rapidly over the remaining four miles of this 
sandy road. On reaching the Rajah’s territory, at the 

loth mile from F pur, we found a small body of his 

cavalry drawn up on each side of the road. The officer in 
command saluted, and bid us welcome in his master’s name, 
who had also sent a conveyance for our use, — and he 
pointed to a splendid landau with a pair of beautiful 
horses. I expressed our thanks in suitable terms, but said 
we would ride the sooner to reach our friend. We there- 
fore cantered on, leaving the landau to follow. The officer 
.sent two of his men a quarter of a mile ahead of us, and he 
with the remainder rode a short distance behind ; in India 
attendants never keep near their principals, (except where 
real danger needs it) in order to spare them annoyance 
from the dust which the least movement raises in those 
arid and parched plains. 

On reaching our buggy and horse, we dismounted ; and 
entering the buggy, drove on rapidly, escorted as before. 
At the third mile from the capital, we found awaiting us, 
under a large tree, an Elephant, wdth a rich Howdah or 
seat on its back, and a larger escort of cavalry. We, 
however, preferred going on, in the buggy, for the sun was 
by this time getting uncomfortably hot. On our declining, 
with many thanks, the use of the Elephant, the magnificent 
pachyderm was led homeward at leisure, with our first 
escort, while the second followed us, at our more rapid 
pace. We reached the capital at about 10 ; and were con- 
ducted to a walled garden of some extent, with a comfortable 
and well-furnished house in the centre, — the usual guest- 
house for the Rajah’s European visitors. Here the officer 
of the Escort again bid us welcome, and then took his 
leave, to report our safe arrival to his master. Meanwhile 
we sat down to the* breakfast, prepared for us by the 
servants we had despatched before us. W^hile sure of our 
welcome, we could not be sure of the success of the Rajah’s 
catering for us as ignorance of European manners and 
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requirements might have caused unmeant inconvenience. 
For myself, I could have done very well with the native 
fare ; but my friend was more dependent on Western 
necessaries. This was why we had provided for ourselves, 
though I had told our men to utilize the provisions and 
servants which I knew the Rajah would send and place at 
our disposal. 

While we were yet at breakfast, an official from the 
Rajah arrived with some attendants, and after profound 
salaams, told us that “ the Rajah had sent him to bid us a 
special welcome, and to express his hope that we found 
everything comfortable ; for the house was ours, as also 
were the servants in it, and the provision he had made for 
us.” We made the proper acknowledgments ; and were left 
to finish our breakfast, and then to enjoy our cigars under 
the trees of the garden. Etiquette would not permit our 
calling at once on the Rajah ; for there were preliminary 
ceremonies to be gone through. The delay was rather 
irksome, but there was no help for it. 

Soon a small procession entered the garden gateway. 
We were now seated, facing this gateway, on the raised 
platform of solid masonry, upon which the house was built, 
A mace-bearer {Chobdar) led the van ; two servants followed 
bearing trays, one of fruits and the other of sweetmeats ; 
lastly came an elderly oft'icial, probably a chamberlain, 
surrounded by half a dozen armed attendants. After 
salaams, the official made a little speech on behalf of his 

master, bidding us welcome to F cote, and expressing 

his hope that we were quite well, and now refreshed from 
the fatigue of our long journey ; and the trays were placed 
on the table. With a suitable reply. I sent by this official, 
on his return, tw’o Zulu assegais and a Zulu shield as a 
present to the Rajah : — it was just after the Zulu war. 
Half an hour passed. Then a high Court official, in a 
gold-embroidered dress, escorted by a squadron of cavalry, 
entered on horseback through the gate. On alighting, he 
came to us and saluted. I asked him to take a chair, 
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which, after repeatedly refusing and offering to sit on the 
carpet, he at last did. Then followed another speech of 
welcome ; and next he told us that His Highness was 
ready to receive us. Though the distance was not 
500 yards, yet etiquette would not permit our walking to 
the Palace. Hence he asked us whether we wished to 
proceed thither in a carriage, or on an Elephant. We 
chose the former. Thereupon a grand landau with 
4 horses, which, accompanied by an Elephant, had waited 
outside the gate for our decision, was driven in. We took 
our seats with the official, and «;scorted by the cavalry, 
were driven to the Palace in state. 


F cote is a good specimen of a native town. It has 

about 8,000 inhabitants ; is surrounded by a wall ; is nearly 
circular in shape, and is built on the slope of a hill. The 
southern and highest part of the hill is occupied by the 
Rajah’s Fort-palace. The battlemented walls can be seen 
from afar, on the level road by which we had come. It 
was a cloudy March day w'hen we paid our visit. A few 
drops of rain had luckily both laid the dust anti cleared and 
cooled the atmosphere. Dense masses of black thunder- 
clouds still hung in the southern sky, forming a splendid 
background to the bastions and battlements, the turrets 
and towers of the Rajah’s Fort. Not that it was remark- 
able for strength, or could stand the shock of European 
war ; yet the old fortress, which a dozen modern shells 
would change into a shapeless heap of ruins, made with the 
town that surrounds it, quite a pretty little picture, set off 
by that noble background of clouds, in the golden light of 
an Indian March morning. 

At the city gate, the guards, doubled in our honour, 
drew up and presented arms as we passed. We went 
along the main thoroughfare, or High Street. It was 
neither very wide, nor- very clean, according to our Western 
ideas. Still it was very good for a native town ; and the 


present Rajah has done, and is still doing much for the 
sanitation and ^eauty of his little capital. Near the 
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palace, the street opened out into a sort of little square 
or piazza, immediately under the principal front of the 
palace, which has a balcony and a great windowed hall 
just above its main gate ox porte cochcre. In this square 
were drawn up the Rajah’s Band, a squadron of cavalry, a 
half-battery of artillery, and a half battalion of Infantry. 
As we drove u}^, some orders were given in a loud voice ; 
the Band j)layed ; and the troops all presented arms. The 
carriage took us past the troops, passed through the great 
covered gate and entered the inner courtyard of the Fort- 
palace ; turned to the right, and proceeding some fifty feet 
further, drew uj; at the foot of the staircase leading to the 
principal apartments of the Palace. Here was drawn up a 
double file of the Rajah’s body guard, fine, tall men, of 
middle age, evidently picked with care. At the staircase, 
we met the High .Steward and the Minister or / and 

preceded by them, and by two mace-bearers, we ascended 
to the Reception Room. The Rajah himself awaited us at 
the door. He shook us both warmly by the hand, and 
showed great pleasure at seeing us. He e.xpres.sed also his 
regret that he could not speak English, as our mutual 
friend, the doctor, was not well conversant with the ver- 
nacular ; but he trusted to my acting as interpreter. He 
then thanked me for my little present of the Zulu arms ; 
and he showed great interest when I pointed out, on a map 
of the world hanging on a w'all, the locality whence they 
had been brought. We were by this time seated on chairs, 
near the large window' over the great gate : it looked on to 
the outer courtyard and the High Street, and commanded 
a splendid view both of the town and the surrounding 
country. Some complimentary remarks made b3'^ me on 
the splendid natural site of his Palace-Fort led to a con- 
versation, in the course of w'hich he ordered to be brought 
in and showed us, several plans for a new palace, sent in, 
at his request, by some well-known London architects. 
Among them were tw'o in would-be Oriental style, while 
the others were of European types, including a bad copy. 
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diminished of course in size, of the Farnese in Rome. 
As he asked me my opinion on them, I gave it freely, 
saying that I should certainly prefer a palace there in the 
genuine Oriental style, from plans drawn up by native 
architects. I enlarged on the beauty and grandeur of 
several edifices in that style, which both he and I knew, 
and on the genius and originality of Oriental architects. He 
admitted that the London Oriental plans were very un- 
Oriental in look. Still I could see that the prestige of 
their having come from London inclined him to value them, 
that he preferred those of the Western type, and that the 
mock Farnese was a special favourite. 

The Rajah had ere this sent for his son and little 
daughter, the etiquette of Oriental seclusion not allowing 
us to be presented to the two ladies of his household. The 
children, loaded with gold and precious stones, were very 
interesting. They were quiet, self-possessed, and well- 
behaved ; and though quite simple and childlike in their 
manner, they seemed perfectly conscious of their birth and 
position. They talked simply and unaffectedly with us, 
and answered very readily the questions I put to them 
regarding both their studies and recreations. We con- 
versed on various subjects till it approached noon, the hour 
for the Rajah’s midday meal, which the laws of Hindu caste 
would prevent his asking us to share. We then rose to 
leave. Having arranged that his gamekeepers should take 
us out deer-stalking in the afternoon, and that the next day 
we would all go after antelopes with his Hunting Leopards, 
we took a ceremonious leave of the Rajah, who came with 
us to the foot of the stairs. We returned to our garden- 
house, with the escort of Cavalry ; and there had our lunch 
from a varied and plentiful supply of both eatables and 
drinkables sent for us by our kind host, — a supply sufficient 
for a dozen. 

The afternoon shooting, where game was plentiful, is too 
common an affair to need detail here. We came back 
early, to be in time fur the return visit which etiquette 
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required the Rajah to pay us, as a proof of the sincerity of 
our welcome. 

We had just taken our evening bath, when the Rajah’s 
herald came, attended, to announce formally that His 
Highness purposed paying us a visit; he then left us. 
Shortly after, came a small procession, — a mace-bearer, two 
servants carrying a tray each, the Treasurer, several 
attendants, and a few soldiers or guards. On each tray 
was a choice shawl, a piece of silk, and a turban of fine 
muslin. The Treasurer placed a tray before each of us ; 
and still standing, he told us, in a set speech, that “ these 
were but slight tokens of His Highness’ great esteem for 
his guests, whose virtues, etc., and whose wisdom, etc., etc., 
etc.” When I had replied, he saluted and retired, saying 
that His Highness was already on his way to thank us 
personally for the honour of our visit. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, eight camelmen on 
richly caparisoned dromedaries came in, two and two, 
through our gateway and formed two lines, facing inwards. 
There followed a score of cavalry men, who disposed them- 
selves in similar order. Next came some officials in an open 
carriage. Behind another score of cavalry, came a landau 
drawn by 6 horses with outriders. In it were the Rajah, 
his son, and his son’s tutor. A squadron of cavalry closed 
the rear. 

We advanced to the edge of the platform to meet the 
Rajah. He shook hands with us both. Then he placed 
himself between us, and so we entered the house together, 
followed by his son and the tutor, the state officials from 
the first carriage, and a few of his attendants. These last, 
at a sign from the Rajah, ungirded and left their swords at 
the door of the room ; the Rajah and his officials had 
come quite unarmed. This was an oriental mark of great 
honour, as showing complete trust and friendship and the 
absence of all suspicion of evil. The Rajah, his son and 
the tutor, like ourselves, sat on chairs ; the court officials 
sat on the carpet, and the attendants stood behind the 
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Rajah. After we had thanked him for the kindness of his 
visit and for his valuable presents, the conversation soon 
drifted into the arrangements for the Leopard hunt next 
day, and other matters, not requiring special notice 
here. 

I was particularly struck with the marked respect paid 
by all to the tutor, who alone of the Rajah’s suite was 
allowed to sit on a chair. He was an elderly Brahmin, who 
to doubtless great general erudition added a little knowledge 
of English. He was slender and ascetic-looking, yet with 
a mild and pleasant countenance, a bright smile and gentle 
manners, spoke but little, and was an attentive listener. 
His little pupil showed him great respect and seemed fond 
of him. Altogether, I considered this young gentleman in 
remarkably good hands. His moral, social, religious, and 
intellectual cultivation seemed well attended to : and there 
was every probability of his growing up to be a good Chief, 
if not ruined by the enervating inlluence of his female 
relatives. Alas for that if ! Many a good and promising 
boy-chief is ruined by that baneful inlluence for baneful 
it certainly is in some Indian households. But why should 
we find fault } or what have we better to offer 1 Are not 
children elsewhere also spoilt by over-petting 'i and in 
India how many Chiefs, placed in childhood under 
European tutors and superintendents, have turned out 
even worse than if brought up in Oriental style ? The 
frying-pan or the fire seems to be their lot. Of the two 
systems, I, for one, prefer their own mode of education, 
which leaves them at least some religious ideas, as possible 
germs of future good, instead of the almost absolute blank 
which is all that we generally succeed in producing, in such 
cases. 

But let us return to our visitors. When, after half an 
hour’s conversation, . the Rajah took his departure, we 
accompanied him to his carriage. He went home, and we, 
after dinner, sought our repose also. The next morning 
w'e spent with Inm at an antelope hunt with Leopards. 
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In the afternoon we sent a messag'e to inform him of our 
intention to leave that evening, and to ask when we could 
call for the parting visit. At about 5 p.m. we were con- 
ducted to his presence, as before, and with the same cere- 
monies ; and had another long conversation with him, on 
general topics. At our departure, he was kind enough to 
accompany us to our carriage ; and in bidding us good-bye, 
expressed the hope of soon receiving a longer visit from us. 
His carriage and a scpiadron of cavalry took us out of the 
town, and to the sixth milestone, where we entered our 
own conveyance ; and another escort saw us to the 
boundary of the Rajah’s territory. 

His Highness is a strict Hindu, and orders his life 
according to the Hindu laws. He has but two wives, — a 
small number for a man in his position ; nor did he take 
the second till he had lost all hope of having an heir by his 
lirst. Jiach of them has a separate suite of rooms and a 
separate establishment in the palace. The Rajah is an 
early riser — and half an hour before the sun is up, he is 
engaged in the ceremonial ablutions and devotions pre- 
scribed by Hindu custom and law. When these are 
finished, he begins, after a slight repast, his day’s work. 
His Hixodn, General, Treasurer and other officials are soon 
in attendance, with whom he transacts business in their 
respective departments, attends to reports received through 
the post, eind passes his orders on all matters submitted to 
him. His territory is not large, and his system excludes 
mere routine work ; hence, as the people are generally 
quiet, orderly and law-abiding, the amount of work is never 
very great. Whatever matters, however, do turn up are 
quietly and fully discussed by him with his officials, who 
form a kind of consultive Council of State. This leads well 
up to midday, when after the customary ablutions, His 
Highness has his dinner. Men and women do not, among 
the Hindus, eat together; hence the Rajah’s children only 
share his meal from which all animal food and all stimulants 
are excluded. Vegetables, spices, butter and milk are the 
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sole ingredients of their food ; but genius, skill, and long 
practice have combined to produce out of even these in- 
adequate materials a great variety of pleasing and whole- 
some dishes. After dinner he washes his hands ; and 
adjourning to the balcony above the great arched gateway, 
he proceeds to indulge in the common but much loved 
Eastern luxury of the Hooka. Reclining on a soft carpet, 
supported by bolsters, attended by his children, his secre- 
tary, and a few officials, he not only enjoys the comfort of 
“ blowing a cloud ” to aid the pleasant process of digestion, 
but he sits, as it were, in state, like the ancient “judges at 
the gates,” to give public audience to all who may wish to 
recur to him — the ultimate judge of all appeals. This is 
the real Oriental Durbar, — the opportunity of the poor, the 
oppressed, the neglected. There is occasionally heard a 
loud cry of Rajah sahib hi dohai — I appeal to the Lord 
Rajah ; and some miserable wretch rushes into the 
square on which the balcony looks, and prostrates himself 
before his sovereign. Never is such an appeal made in 
vain. An attendant from above calls on the petitioner to 
rise and state his grievance, which he does, of course, with 
needless prolixity. A secretary, however, at the Rajah’s 
side carefully takes down the man’s name, residence, and 
occupation, the person complained against, and the leading 
points of the complaint. A coin is generally thrown to the 
poor man by the Rajah’s children, and he departs with the 
certainty that his case will be thoroughly investigated. So 
it is. Punishment is unsparingly dealt out to the appellant 
if his complaint was false or frivolous, and to the offending 
officials if it proved to be correct, or to the grinding usurer 
if he is found to be robbing the poor man. The knowledge 
of the existence of this safety-valve effectually discourages 
injustice, oppression, and corruption, to a far greater degree 
than we, in our Western superciliousness, give Oriental 
administrations credit for. I can vouch for the fact, that 
there are less faults to find with the administration of His 
Highness the Rajah of F cote than with that of some 
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States whose chiefs glitter with the Star of India, or even of 
some parts under our own direct rule. 

After a while, when the complaints if any, and the 
tobacco in the Hooka are equally exhausted, His Highness 
retires to the inner apartments ; takes his afternoon siesta 
of a couple of hours ; and attends to his domestic affairs. 

Some time before sunset, according to the season, he 
goes out for a ride or a drive. Not unfrequently he is 
then stopped on the road to receive a petition or to hear a 
complaint ; and he never refuses. On his return home, he 
again transacts business, should any have arisen ; or he 
reads ; or he converses with his courtiers ; or he spends the 
time with his family. A little after sunset he washes again 
and eats his frugal ev^ening meal ; and then goes to bed at 
what Europeans would call the impossible hour of 8 —9 p.m. 

This daily routine is, of course, not unvarying. He is a 
great sportsman, and devotes his not too many holidays to 
hunting and shooting. He makes regular tours through 
all parts of his territory, pays periodical visits of courtesy to 

the civil and military officers of the neighbouring F pur, 

has official conferences with the Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner of the district, meets occasionally the Lieu- 
tenant Governor or even the Governor General during 
their progresses, and attends formal Durbars. But I have 
always found him the same simple, upright, dignified, 
kind-hearted, well-bred gentleman, whether at a private 
visit or a state ceremonial. His troops though not 
numerous are well equipped and trained, and he takes much 
pleasure in drilling them. The taxes on his people are 
light ; but as his own personal expenses are small, from the 
simplicity of his life, his treasury is said to be very full. 
His administration is just, mild and progressive; his terri- 
tory flourishing and prosperous ; his people contented and 
happy ; his officials well chosen, well paid and well super- 
vised, and consequently trustworthy. If all Indian R.ajahs 

were like my friend of F cote, happy indeed would be 

the lot of the subjects of native States. Unfortunately, 
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however, such men are not much noticed by Indian officials ; 
for they merely do their duty quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, not blowing trumpets before them, and having no 
Resident to chronicle their doings for the information of 
Government and the world at large. Hence such men, few 
though they are, are unknown to fame ; and the periodical 
showers of Stars which brighten the political firmament of 
India, never by chance shoot in the direction of such really 
meritorious men. An Indian Rajah, educated in the 
Indian style, is supposed by the general public to be a 
man, proud, haughty and contemptuous in his manner ; 
given to sensuality, gluttony and silly extravagances ; in- 
ordinately fond of show, grandeur and jewelry ; environed, 
blindfolded and controlled by designing fiatterers and cun- 
ning favourites ; ignorant of the duties attached to his 
exalted position : unmindful of his people : and utterly 
indifferent to their welfare, so long as he is kept well 
supplied with money. Yet I have seen all these defects 
in some Rajahs who had been educated under European 
superintendance and European methods ; and I have found 
them conspicuous by their utter and complete absence in 
other Rajahs, whose education and training had been 
entirely and thoroughly Indian, who never dej)arted from 
their ancestral religion, rites, observances and law.s, or gave 
the slightest countenance to the adoption of European 
manners, customs and dress, and who governed firmly and 
wisely for the real welfare of their people. 

One nearly such as 1 have tried to sketch was the late 
Maharajah of Ulwar, who died on the 22nd May last, 
after a long and prosperous reign. He, however, had 
been partly educated under European supervision in the 
Mayo College of Ajmere, and in some points had adopted 

foreign ways. But my friend the Rajah of F cote — 

long may he reigh ! — is one entirely of the thoroughly 
native type. Alas ! that the type should be fast dying 
out! 


J. P. Val d’Erkmao, d.d. 
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(;p:nerai, a. kirkkkfs “c:rki)()” on en(;i.ish and 

RUS.SIAN REl.A'l iONS IN CKNTRAI. ASIA. 

In the actual position occiipie<l by Kngland and Russia in the Central Asian question, it 
is a matter of no little importance to know, at first hand, what are the real sentiments of 
influential Russians on the relations that should exist between the two countries. The 
foUowmg correspondence gives the views of one such personage. It enables us to consider 
the question from tbc Russian point of view, to see in what they think themselves to be 
strong, and to know in what they believe that our weakness in India consists. To 
l''nglishmen taking an intelligent interest in the important matters of C'entral Asian 
jiolitics which our siatesiiien seem only too apt t(» allow to drift as either chance or 
Russian political sagacity directs, instead of guiding into a safe course for the welfare of 
India and the whole llntish Empire, the views here laid down cannot fad to be a matter 
of deep study. t'\i ah hostc doa'H.— Ed 

77//’ Editor of the “Asia’jr (^)i xri'ERIA Rkview.” 

1)k\k Sir,- I < .illecl yt'.stcrchiy o?i (ieneral K.irccff'^" at the Palace, and 
in the ('oursF of our convcr.sation he e\presse*cl the ojiinion that the liuffer 
system was breaking down and could not last. As his remarks help to 
e\])lain the accoinjianying letter which I iiad already had the honour of 
rccT’iving from the Ciencral, I will endeavour to give what I renieinher of 
the conversation between us. 

‘‘Idle best way,” continued the Cieneral, “to do away with the i)resent 
diffu'ulty would be for Kngland and Russia to annex the svild tribes located 
between the Ivno countries. Had thest* tribes arisen to the consciousness 
of btang jirojierly organized kingdoms or .states, he xxould not advise this 
step ; but as they were mostly nomadic or wild predatory j^eople, without 
projierly defined frontiers, they could not be relied upon. Being a 
Panslavist, he naturally believed in Ethnographical frontiers ; and therefore 
did not l)elieve in the forcible annexation of territory in order to bring 
about the union of races. For the same reason, he did not think it was 
the right policy for Russia to have annexed any territory after the Turkish 
war ; for that war was fundamentally a religious war, i\e.^ a Crusade. 
Crusades in Europe are no longer po.ssible ; but in Russia, which is 
Orthodox — not one Crusade, but, if need be, 20 are possible. In Europe 
individuals perhaps are more capable of making great sacrifices for an idea 
than they are in Russia ; but the .sacTifice of a whole nation for an idea is 

* General Lieut. Kireeff, the brother of Madame Olga de Novikoff, not only holds 
a very high position at Court, as Aide-de-Camp to the Grand Duchess Alexandra Josephna, 
widow of the Grand Duke Constantine, but is also well known here (St. Petersburg) as 
a writer and an important Pan-Slavist. 
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no more a possibility. With Russia it is, simply because she dc>es not 
belong to the 19th century, but to the 11th. Hence a war for an idea, />., 
a Ousade is possible in Russia. No person who has not lived in Russia 
can feel how strong the religious sentiment still is in the Russian people, 
and how it shocks the feelings of all true orthodox Russians to hear that 
Rrince Ferdinand is introducing Jesuits into l^ulgaria. The Jesuits are 
regarded in Russia now as they were in England during the time of Queen 
P 2 lizabeth. That Prince P'erdinand had passed the night in an Orthodox 
nunnery was another shock to all of the Orthodox faith. Suci essive inci- 
dents of this nature were having a very ill-effect on the minds of the peo[)le 
and might hereafter lead to mischief.’^ 

The General then proceeded to observe that he firinly believed in the 
idea of the union of races, and had no objection to all the I.atin and 
Anglo-Saxon races also uniting. In fact, he thought this would sooner or 
later be effected by circumstances. As for the (iermanic races, they also 
had the same right to unite ; but he did not think that the Prussians had 
set a good example by attempting to effect this by force. He thought they 
had by their action in this direction gi^en other nation‘s a precedent for 
acting in the same manner. 

I then expressed an opinion that the Slavonic Stattxs of the IJalkans 
would in all probability ])ut themselves under the wing of Russia, when 
they could enjoy the same lilierty and freedom they now possess under 
their own rulers ; but at present it uas r]uite natural they should prefer 
remaining as they are. 'khe Cieneral, who apparently did not agre-e with 
this pointed remark, replied : “ As for freedom in ICurope, 1 do ncjt think 
much of it, and am o^' opinion it will not be of long duration : for what 
with your Anarc hists and Socialists it looks as if there would soon he a 
final crash all round. In support of this view, he stated that in r866, 
when he was in Saxon Altenburg and other places in (ierrnany, there were 
no Anarchists, whereas now in some places they number 35 per cent, of the 
voting population. They w^erc, in fact, growing stronger every day, and 
would sooner or later, with the Socialists, upset the existing institutions in 
Europe. General Kireeff then spoke of the conservatism of the Russian 
peasantry ; and said that if suc h a thing as a general vote of the whole 
Russian people were passible, the peasantry who are conservative, demo- 
cratic and attached to the C"zar, would without doubt vote for his Govern- 
ment. It was the Aristocracy in Russia that are liberal and progressive ; 
but they are so few in number that their opinion counts for nought. It is 
this fact that so puzzles all strangers coming to Russia. 

"ITe General also criticized our 1 Parliamentary form of Government which 
he thought had seen its best days, and was commencing to show many 
signs of decay. He thought the Parliamentary form of Government with 
its narrow, seifish, party-S|)irit was not much to be proud of, in which 
opinion I thoroughly concuVred. In fact, 1 too held that we had out- 
grown our present institutions and ought to have an Imperial Senate, 
representing Great Britain and her Colonies. 

I am, etc., 

Wm. Baknes-Steveni. 
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'I'he following is the letter alluded to : 

I’avlosh Castle, 

Saturday, May, 1892. 

Dkak Sir, — Though I nm much pressed for time, I am glad to send 
through you a few statements which if the Kditor finds worthy of the honour 
he may print: they are “my Oedo ” about our (England's and Russia’s) 
relations in C’entral India. I believe my views are shored by many of my 
countrymen ; but I must state that I am writing only in my own name, and 
under my personal res])onsibilily. Now we do not want to (juarrel w’ith 
you about India, we do not grudge you your Indian |)ossessions, and we do 
not wajit to con(|uer India. 

Russia in its actual limits can easily feed three times its actual number of 
inhabitants, even without improving our antiquated system of husbandry. 

As we have no right whatever nor is there any i)Ossibility of our stopping 
advance towards the North (and NAN .), so neither have you any right 
or any possibility of stopping our advance towards the South (and S.E. ). 

I think the idea of a Russian invasion or help can only enter the brains 
of the Hindus, fiom your own nervousness about our paying \ou a visit at 
C!alcntta. It mostly depends on your relations to your Hindu subjects, 
('an you rely ujion them ? I suppose (in 25 years more) we will be able to 
rely^ u[)on our (Amtral Asian ])()Ssessions : will you be able to rely (25 years 
henee) on your Hindus? May 1 be frank? We do not forget that a 
'Tartar, a Sart . . . , are men, erpial with us /u fore God. 'rhercin is the 
root of our strength. Do you share this idea regarding your Hindu sub> 
jects ? Are you not a liit too proud about your being Shakes})carc’s 
Countrymen ? - of ('ourse a great glory ! 

I consider the buffer system is nonsense. Dijdomacy will never siu'ceed 
in creating a solid Ijuffer between Russia and England, in Asia. 'The idea 
is not only faKc in itself, but also uiiscJiievous. 'The more tht' barbarous 
buffer-tribes between the two frontiers are convinced of the possibility of 
jnaterial aid from England through Rritish India, the sooner will they try 
to invade our frontiers, stop our caravans, etc. ; and the sooner too will 
they be beaten and the nearer will we a])proach your frontier. Don't push 
us in that direction. The RiotiT of both countries (England and Russia) — 
if there is any such right ? ? ? — to invade and sei/e territories belonging to 
barbarians, and to restore '‘order," are equal. I do not know whether the 
necessity is equal : I do not think there is any necessity lor England to go 
beyond the Hindu Kush. 

I think the best way of coming to an understanding would be to join our 
frontiers on some onographical limit: 1 think Ethnographical considera- 
tions are of no importance in Central Asia. 

But the most important point, as I had the honcnir of telling you before, 
is this : If we meddle with your Indian affairs, if we attack India, it most 
probably ivill be as a retaliation for your meddling 7 vifh our Slavonian affairs., 
for supporting Stamboulof Coburg and their supporters.* We have not 
the remotest intention of seizing any Slavonian province, belonging now or 
formerly to Turkey; but if “the Whale” lets us feel its tail in Sophia or 

* [The under scoring is given as in the original letter. — P^ d,] 
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C'onstantinopic', the- P>lephant will be strongly tempted to let you feel its 
tusks in Calcutta or Delhi. F^xcuse, my dear Sir, my hurried letter, and 
believe me, etc., 

A. Kirkkkk, 

FHE NINTH INTERNA JTONAL C0N(;RESS OF ORIENTALISTS 
ON THE ADMISSION OE ORIEN'rAL STLDTES 
IN THE HONOURS IN ARTS COURSE 
BY THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION. 

Our issue of October, 1891, gave the text of the Letter in which Dr. 
Leitner, the Secretary of the 9th International Oriental C’ongress of 
Orientalists, gave effect to a resolution of the ('ongress regarding the ad- 
mission of Oriental languages (Semitic and Aryan) in the Honours in Arts 
Course in Scottish Universities. Rrofessor Adams who took so active a 
part in this matter wrote on the 12th May 1892 : 

‘Mv DKAR Sir, — 1 followed up the letter sent to the f ‘ommissioners in 
the name of the Congress hy a letter, of which 1 enc lose a copy ; and I am 
glad to say that in the final Ordinance the C'omrnissioners gave full effect to 
our representatives, and added the two groui)S of ‘Semitic Languages,’ and 
‘ Indian Languages,’ to the groups ol subjec'ts in whic h the Degiee of M.A. 
can be taken with Hemours. I am, etc., D. L. Aowis. ' 

'The following was Professor Ad\ms’ communication, countersigned by 
Sir W. Mr Ik, K.C.S.I., Priru‘ij>al of the I'niversiiy, 

“To the Commissioners under the Cniversities (."scoilaiul) Ac‘t, 18H9. 

‘‘University of ICdinbuigh, 2^^rd Oc't. 1891. 

“ M^' Lords and (iLN ruDMi.x, — 1 beg most respectfully to direc t your 
attention to what I consider a .serious omission in the Draft Ordinanc e 
General No. 6 — Regulations for Degrees in Arts, etc:. While in Section IX. 
of this Ordinance Semitic Languages are rigluly included among the 
optional subjects for the Ordinary Degree, they do not api>car in Sec- 
tion XII. among the groups of subjects in which the degree may be taken 
with Honours, I humbly submit that this exclusion of Semitic Languages 
from the Honours (iroups, if carried into effect, must necessarily have a 
very prejudicial influence on the study of these languages in our Universities. 
This is obvious from the consideration that all the best students will aim at 
taking the degree with Flonours, and will therefore, as a matter of course, 
concentrate thtir attention mainly on those subjects in which Honours are 
given. It will, I think, be generally admitted that the study of Semitic 
Languages — though hitherto much neglected in this country — is one of 
great and of c:ontiniially growing interest and importance. Nor is this to 
be wondered at when we consider the prominent part played in the world’s 
history by the Semitic races from the dawn of civilization till the present 
time ; their venerable, varied, and extensive literature ; the high moral and 
spiritual truths which their language was the first used as a vehicle to 
convey ; and the influence which these truths have had on the thinking, 
progress, ;md well-being of mankind^ It will, I think, hardly be 
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ilisputed that Semitic studies, as an important branch of general culture, 
should be fostered at our seats of learning, as they are at foreign Uni- 
versities. Indeed, it may with great force be urged that Oriental languages 
have a strong claim for special recognition and encouragement in a British 
University, on account of our intimate relations with the East, and the 
millions of Orientals who are among our fellow-subjects. Now, to omit 
Semitic Languages from the Honours Orouj^s is manifestly, to ])ut them on 
a lower level than the subjects included in these groups — is thus, in fact, 
jiractically to discourage their study. It is also, I venture to submit, very 
unfair to those students who may prosecute Semitic studies in spite of all 
discouragement, inasmuch as such men will receive no Academic stamp or 
recognition in respect of their proficiency in them. I may mention^ that 
this has been found to be a hardship under our existing system. I have 
had several excellent students of Semitic l.anguages my present Assistant 
is an instance in point — who have left the University unihoui taking a 
Degree at all, because they had not the a])litude or inclination- or, perhaps, 
<'ouk] not afford the requisite time or money — for the study of the subjects 
tor which alone our Degrees have hitherto been given. 1 may he allowed 
to remind you that in the Draft Ordinance submitted by the C'ourt of this 
I’niversity, and apjirovcd of by the Senatus and the (Jeneral CVmncil, 
Semitic Languages were included among the subjects both foi the Ordinary 
Degree and also for the Degree with Honours. The Senatus also approved 
generally of a Special Scheme for Honours in Semitic Languages (No. IX., 
[)age 8 of the accompanying i)rint), and ordered its transmission to the 
Universities Commission. I may also be permitted to obsiTve that there is 
a Professor of Semitic Languages in each of the Scottish L^niversities ; and 
to mention that in this University I have now for the past eight years had 
classes not only for Hel)rew— but also for the two other jirincipal Semitic 
dialects, Aramaic (or Syriac) and Arabic. The attendance at these addi- 
tional classes, which ^vcre voluntarily opicned b}' me, has hitherto been very 
satisfactory- -and still more satisfactory have been the diligence and progress 
of the students, — looking at the little encouragement given to such studies 
either within or without the University. The Degree of M.A. with 
Honours in Semitic Languages would be the natural Academic recognition 
of such a course of successful study. It would also form the natural avenue 
lo the higher Degree or Doctorate in Semitic Philology already established 
in this University. As matters at present stand, candidates for this latter 
Degree must have taken the Degree of M.A., while at the same time no 
amount of Semitic knowledge — however extensive -aids in the slightest a 
student to become M.A. I venture to hope, therefore, that you will kindly 
reconsider Section XII. of Draft Ordinance No. 6, and so amend it .that 
Seinitic Languages may be included, not only among the optional subjects 
for the Ordinary Degree, but also among those in wdiich the Degree in Arts 
may be taken with Honours. I may add that this is the case in other 
British Universities, such as Cambridge (where there is a Semitic Languages 
Inpos), London, and the Royal University of Ireland. — I have, etc., 

D. L, Adams, Professor of Oriental Languages. 

I concur in the views adv<mted in this letter. — W. Muir, Principal. 
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Since then, the Secretary to the Commission writes officially : 

“ Scottish Universities Commission, 

“ 1 8 Duke Street, Edinburgh, 

“ lo June, 1892. 

“ Sir, — I n reply to your letter of the 5th inst. I beg to direct your 
attention to the accompanying Ordinance of rny Commissioners. You will 
see that by Section XI., provision is made for graduation with Honours 
not only in Semitic but also in Indian I^anguages. I trust the Inter- 
national, Congress of Orientalists will consider these provisions sufficient to 
encourage ‘ the study of Philology in general and of these languages in 
particular.’ I am, etc., Rob. Fit/kov Bkll, Secretary. 

“ G. W, Leitner, Ks<j., 

“ Secy. Genl. of the t;th International Congress of Orientalists.” 

Extras 1 i rom Ohoinani k No. 11. 

UNIVERSrriKS (SCOTl.AND) ACT, 18S9. 

52 AND 53 VuT. c. 55. 

[ Gemrai, yo. 6 . — Re^^ulaiions for J^ei^rees /;/ Arts.] 

DK(JKhh wrnr Honours. 

XI. (i) The Degree of Master of Arts may be taken with Honours in 
any of the following groups, in which Honours Classes shall have i)ecn 
established in at least two subjects : — 

{a) Classics {t\c. Latin and Greek, with oj)tional subjects, such as 
Comparative Philology, Amncnt Philosophy, and Classical 
Arclueology). — (b) Mental Philosophy, (r) Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. - -{d) Semitic Languages. — (t') Indian 
Languages . — {/) Jinglish (Language, l.iterature, and British 
Hi.story). - -(. 4,0 Modern Languages and Literature. (//) History. 

(2) Every Candidate shall take up at least four subjects. U'wo ot 
these subjects, under separate Professors or l.ecturers, must be selected 
from the Candidates’ Honours (iroup; and the four subjects shall include 
one from each of the Departments of Language and Literature, Mental 
Philo.sophy and Science, set forth in Sect. ix. of this Ordinance.*’^ 

(3) Every Candidate shall attend 7 classes, taking 2 classes (one of which 
shall be an Honours Class) in each of his Honours subjects. 

* .Section i\. The l>e]iartments of .Study for graduation in Arts in each University 
shall, if adequate in>trueti(in is provided, include the following subjects, with such atldi- 
tions or modifications in any University as may hereafter Ire made by Drclinance of the 
Uni verity Court : 

1. and Literature. Latin, Creek, English, French, German, Italian, 
Sanskrit, Hel rew, Arabic or Syriac, Celtic. 

2 . Mental Philosophy, — l^ogic and Mctaphy.sich, Moral Fhilo.sophy, Political Econottfy^ 
Education (Theory, History, and An of), Philos<iphy of l^w. 

3. Seteme. — Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Cheinkstry, ZooU>gy, 
Botany, Geology. 

4. History and Law, — History, Archieology and Art (History of), Constitutional Law 
•and History, Roman ^w, Public I.aw. 
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(4) A Candidate who has obtained Honours in any one Group, may, 
before graduating, present himself again for Examination in a second 
Honours Group. In such a case, he shall not be required to attend to 
more than two additional Classes, which shall be Honours Classes, in the 
Second Group. 

(5) The Examination in subjects comi)rised in the Candidate’s Honours 
Group shall be of a higher standard than that required for the ordinary 
degree of Master of Arts. In his other subjects the standard shall he that 
re(]uired for the ordinary degree. 

■•t ♦ -(t -jt 

XII. (i) Every Candidate shall include Latin or Greek, either in his 
Honours Group or as one of the subjects in which the standard of exaitiina- 
tion is that reejuired for the ordinary degree of Master of Arts. 

♦ * 4 * 

XV. (r) In each Group there shall be 3 tirades of Honours, to be 
denominated rcsj)eciively tiie Inrst, Second, and 'I'hird Class. The names 
<jf the Candidates entitled to Honours in each class shall be arranged in 
alphabetical order. 

(2) h'or the degree of Master of Arts with Honours a Diploma shall be 
given setting forth the subjects in which he has taken Honours. 

* ♦ 

Genkral. 

XXI. In case of a Student whose nativ^e language is other than European, 
the Senators may, at tlie Preliminary Examination, accept such language as 
a substitutt; for a Modern ICuropean Language. 'Phe Senators may also in 
such a case acce[)t as an alternative to Latin or Greek, any other classical 
language, such as Sanskrit or Arabic. 

•»*■!( -N- 

XXII. The Examination in all the Languages in the Curriculum shall, 
as far as possible, be on the same standard in Examinations for the same 
degree, and shall in all cases test the Candidate’s knowledge of the history 
and literature of the several countries. 

[The rau.se of Oriental Studies cannot but benefit highly by the ad- 
mission of these languages into the Honours in Arts Course — one of the 
many practical results successfully projected and achieved by the IXth 
International Congress of Orientalists held in London last September. — E d.] 


THE BATAK MICROBE MANUSCRIPT. 

Dkar Sir, ~ I'he discussion in your Review on the Batak text, brought 
by Mr. C:iaine from Sumatra, is of great importance altogether apart from 
its medical or physiological interest. I am quite content to take T)r. 
Gmhuis’s explanation, viz., that what he dignifies with the name of the 
Codex Sitfrajanus consists of directions for Batak priests and physicians 
concerning their work. Here one may note the very singularly complete 
correspondence l>etween the figures in the upper left-hand corner of the 
plate annexed to the paper of Pandit Janardhan of I.ahore with those 
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which Dr. Grashuis says, are carved on the inner side of the leaden bracelet 
called Silniganding, worn as a ring on the left arm of the Batak priest. 
These figures — one pair from Lahore, and the other from the interior of 
Sumatra — are to all intents and purposes identical. Why may not one 
pair be an actual representation of living germs, and the other a kind of 
talisman or charm ? I'he difference is in the people, thousands of miles 
apart, from whom they come to us. No doubt other erudite pundits 
could explain the intermediate source whence both proceed ; for that both 
have a common source, no one comparing the two sets will for a moment 
deny. As to the germ-theory of disease, I remember seeing somewhere 
a derisive statement that Robespierre, who was, I think, [)rofessionally a 
surgeon, believed in it. This is no more incredible than that Michael 
Serv’^etus knew the fact of the circulation of the blood. But Robespierre’s 
.ideas of organic germs were probably as remote from anything in real 
existence as these drawings are. 

The interest really lies in the script itself. 1 , for one, should like 
particularly to see the whole as it stands in the Codex. Marsden (‘’ History 
of Sumatra,'' 1784) treats of the Batta script, as he calls it, after the Malay 
form ; the Javanese add a k. 'I'he remarks arv at j)p. 162 s<j(i., and he has 
a short com})arative vocabulary of some of the Sumatra languages, int'luding 
this one, of which the alphabet is also given. Dr. John Leyden ('’^Kssa) 
on the History of the Indo-( 'hinese Languages,” in Asi\jtir Researches^ 
vol. X.) points out that Marsden’s alphabet is defectnc, being written 
horizontally in his descriptive sheets, whilst the Battas write vertically, and 
read their scrijns, contrary to the ('hinese and Japam*sc\ from botioni to 
top. Crawfurd History of the Indian Archipelago,’’ 3 vols., itSzo) gives 
an alphabet of the Batak language, differing from Marsden’s {)nn('ipally 
in having straight lines for curves. But neither alphabet suffices to eluci- 
date Mr. Claine's C^odex, to which he asc'ribes an anticpiity of two c enturies. 
'This antiquity might acrcount for some, but not all of its obscurities. We 
can account almost completely, with the aid o( Marsden’s and Crawfurd’s 
alphabets (and I know of no others jiublished), for the consonantal values 
which Dr. (irashuis gives. But it is otherwise with the vowx'ls. Like 
many other Asiatic .scripts, and like the Ethio{>ic, now become entirely 
African, the Ikatta has a syllabary rather than an al[)habet. That is to 
say, each consonantal form cc^ntains within itself a vowel sound, which may 
be either emphasised by a special character, or altered by the introduction 
of a special vowel character, or removed by the use of a sign for its suppres- 
sion. These at least are the characteristics of the Javanese, to which some 
of the words in Dr. Grashuis’s tran.sliterations bear a certain analogy ; and 
all or most of these forms are wanting in the alphabets above-mentioned, 
to the vowel forms, of which, however, there is nothing analogous in the 
})ortion of Mr. C'laine’s C'odex which you have published. To analyse 
this text, we must lake* the only portion which Dr. Grashuis admits as 
intelligible ; viz., that standing in the right-hand upper corner of your 
plate ; and, taking each character as it comes, from the bottom upwards, 
starting from the flourish in the left at the bottom. The first, a simple 
upright stroke, jppresents pa ; and the next character is a cross (St. 
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Andrew^s in form), which represents throughout the vowel o. Then follows 
the character for completing Dr. (Irashuis's first word Poda — which 
he translates “ Instruction.” There is no separation between the words , 
but there is oc'casionally something like a dash or hyphen seen, which 
generally, but not always, occurs at the end of a word, and has the effect 
of removing the vowel sound of the i)revious consonant. Thus, in the 
words at the end of the first line or column pogar and paii^ these marks 
(which are little more than dots) take away the vowels inherent in the 
respective final letters ni and na. But there are other forms analogous to 
those described very carefully in Marsden’s j)resentation of the Rejang 
script, which jointly with the Batta is pre-eminent amongst the native 
tongues of Sumatra. 'There arc other somewhat puzzling peculiarities* in 
this text, as, where the privative dot or (bsh oc'curs iimnediately after 
the St, Andrew s cross or the vowel o. Here Dr. (irashuis’s transliteration 
simply throw's back that vow'cl behind the consonant which precedes it, 
upon which the j^rivative dot then takes effect : as in the sec'ond syllable 
of the W'ord dohot occurring three times in th<.‘ text. 'The first syllable 
takes effect in a natural w'ay, the cross representing o following the syllabic 
charai'ter da. But in tlie second syllable the fa folUnvs immediately the 
hOy w^hilst after ta comes tht* cross and afterw^ards the privative dot. 

The Dutc'h are much further advanced than we in the study of the 
languages of the Indian archipelago, as is only natural from their closer 
connexion with the locality. 'Their colonial regime differs in spirit from 
the British ; and they go far beyond our dealings w'ith our colonies. 'Their 
('olonial administration actually (oncerns itself with the popular speech. 
Books are printed (most elegantly and correctly in point of typograj>hy) 
fi>r use in schools, and intended to guide the common languages into forms 
harmonizing with Kiiropean modes of thought, and to exclude the corruptions 
arising from the continual intrusion of foreign elemtiits, the C’hinese. 

l.ong ago llu‘se languages were of great interest to the English adminis- 
tration, and the untiring energy and intelligence of Sir Stamford Raffles 
collected valuable materials fur their study. But the Congress of Vienna 
deprived the British of all interest in the island of Java, and our subse- 
c}uent understanding with the DuUii has prevented our acquiring settle- 
ments south of the latitude of Singapore : we have almost no local interests 
in the archipelago. 'The recent settlement of North Borneo, however, and 
the increasing intercourse with the peninsula of Malacca, forced upon us 
by circumstances, have lately revived interest in these languages. Your 
publication of Mr. Claine^s text carries the matter still farther afield ; and 
I hope this is not the last specimen of this kind of literature w hich we ma) 
expect at your hands. 

I am, dear sir, etc., 

WiM.iAM Shano. 


Newxastle-on-'Tyne, 31 May, iSi)2. 
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EPITAPH AND ENIGMA: THE IDEA OF REBIRTH, 

A MEDITATION AMONG THE TOMIiS, 

In the new lower ground of Highgate Cemetery is a wide grassy space, 
inclining southward, open to the afternoon sunshine ; but on the western 
side, when evening draws nigh, the mild radiance of sunset is diffused 
through the summer foliage of an avenue of trees, bordering Swain’s Lane, 
adjacent to Holly Lodge Park. I have loitered on this pleasant ground 
for hours ; its verdure was, until the last year or two, almost that of an 
unbroken meadow ; but now the ranks of mustering tombstones, month 
after month, in added numbers, descending the fair hill-slo])c and taking 
their stand at head or foot of recent graves, threaten to merge the green 
oasis in the spreading stony Necropolis, which already holds the mortal 
remains of a hundred thousand human lives. V et to my own thoughts, 
])ensive and still cheerful, amidst such common tokens of the brief tenure 
of personal existence on earth, considerations ever arise in a burial-ground, 
which are sweeter and more soothing than to view the most agreeable 
scenes of semi-rural or suburban retirement, near my London home. A 
strange taste, a gloomy, morbid, unnatural taste I some friends of mine 
will say ; hut it is not so, with my faith and hope in the spiritual faculty 
and destiny of Man. How desirable it would be to discourse of this high 
theme WTthout any express reference to one’s personal sentiments or con- 
victions, [)resenting simply abstract ideas and arguments, or af>pealing to 
proofs derived from the universal expectancy, if not, as some j>hilosoi>hers 
say, from the innate consciousness of mankind ! 1 dread the egotistic 

disposition^ in my own temper as in that of others, which is apt to insist 
on views w hich appear to me nearest truth, mainly because they are mine ; 
as I dread submission to the authority of any Church, of any ScrijHure, 
of any philosophical school, in matters regarding the soul. 

Yet men have to converse with each other ; they must, in talking or in 
writing, sometimes exchange thoughts upon these questions : is there a 
soul or spirit in the human being? is it the mere product of the bodily 
animal organisation ? can it possibly survive the body, which is its tem- 
porary, {>erishing habitation ? can its faculties, under the most favourable 
conditions, attain their normal destination, their complete harmonious 
exercise, in a single visible lifetime? If we think they cannot, and that 
death is the end, w'hat a failure in the noblest of creatures, supposing all 
to be the w^ork of a Creator — what an unaccountable anomaly in the order 
of the Universe, supposing that we ascribe organic, animal, human life, 
with all the intellectual powers, the affections, the conscience, the aspira- 
tions of mankind, to mere phy.sical forces and “ law s ” ! In either case, be 
there Ciod or no God, the human being has to be explained; and the 
question here is, whether the conscious individuality in every human being 
— that which aspires^ and which is, therefore, called “the spirit^*; that 
which controls and regulates, in a rational mind, the operations of the 
understanding ; that which discerns a moral obligation, which can check 
passion, can rebuke sin, can imagine, adore, choose, resolve, and conform 
its wnll to an of Holiness ; that which can pray to a Divinity and 
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seek, or long for, eternal union with Supreme Ooodness whether this 
religious faculty of man has room for its full exercise within the period of 
threescore years and ten, or, at most, of a hundred years ? A further 
question may be raised, whether the entire development of such a faculty 
is possible, in any case, without the diverse experience of successive lives, 
retaining the same conscious individuality, under different outward tem- 
porary conditions ? Well, there are some content to say, “ We do not 
know ; meaning, “ We do not care.” The spiritual, the moral, the 
rational quest of an ideal ])erfection, not in ourselves, but in One who is 
conceived to dwell in Eternity, willing to make us partakers of holiness 
and blessedness, does not appear to them a j^racticable jmrsuit ; men are 
to live, at best, onl)- for the temporal comfort of one another, and, indeed, 
we ought to do so : but they tell us that we need no faith in any God, and 
that there is no life beyond the grave. Now, the testimony of the human 
heart, so far as 1 can learn, in all ages and in all nations, is generally 
against this coiu'lusion. For me, who am no Oriental scholar, to be 
])ermitted, m the Asi<i//r A\Tic7i*^ by the ttlitor’s kind favour, to ask its 
readers, men \ersed m the religions, philosophies, literature, and traditions 
of the venerable ivast from the earliest recorded antiquity, their judgment 
upon this (juestion of fact, Do men want a religion ? may not be censured 
as presumption. If this want be universal, does not its object exist? 
Let the answ'cr come from bralimanism or Buddhism, Zoroastriani.sin, 
Judaism, (Jliristianity, Mohammedanism, or any other great i)revailing 
creed, however variously modified by schools and sects; to rne its purport 
will be of the same value, doubting not the sincerity of the authors and 
many teachers of those systems. Do not the}’ testify of God and of the 
soul? 1 return to my (piiet thinking-ground in Highgate Cemetery; for 
1 have made a discovery there. 

Oru* tombstone, an upright slab of marble, of modest si/e, at the foot of a 
grassy mound, w'liich may or may not have already received its silent tenant, 
bears neither a name nor a date, but the following enigmatie inscrijition, 
cpiaint verse, by an unknown author, perhaps composed for his own future 
epitaph ; speaking of himself as he believed he would be after death, an 
identical spirit, a surviving individual consciousness, but inhal)iting a new- 
born different pensonality, the result of a fresh bodily organisation : 

I am, 1 w’as, one, not iht* same ; 

Other, in person, feature, name ; 

So, the undying spirit strives 

'rh rough many mortal human lives ; 

Then, trained by its forgotten Past, 

Finds God, and Heaven, on earth at last. 

'Fhese lines have a tw ang of dogmatic assertion, \vhich may seem uncon • 
ciliatory as well as uncompromising ; but let us be just to a fellow'-man 
who may have parted from us in charity with all mankind, and may have 
designed hereby to bequeath a testimony of what he held to be salutary 
truth. Compared w^ith many other sepulchral inscriptions in that ground, 
mostly contributed by members of the Established Church of England, or 
by orthodox Christian Dissenters, I suppose that to analyse the doctrine of 
this epitaph would be a task puzzling to theologians, w^ho might be intent 
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on condemning its author for heresy, according to the ecclesiastical 
standards. This maj^ to him, while living, have been a matter of no 
concern whatever ; but I am not aware that any positive and authoritative 
declaration has ever been issued, either by the l^apal See or by Protestant 
creed-makers, precisely defining the mode or place of existence for the 
^oul immediately after parting with the mortal body which it has animated, 
leathers of the Catholic Church, it is said, have avowed their readiness to 
believe in metempsychosis ; Origen, and two or three Bishops of the 
fourth century, are quoted on its behalf ; and wliether it be inconsistent 
with any express revelation in the New 'I'estament is a point of controversy 
and free Christian opinion. 

Leaving that inquiry to Churchmen and Biblicists, 1 venture to think, as 
a rational humanist, and further as one believing in the spiritual origin and 
destination of the soul, that there is nothing very rej)rehensible. and no 
manifest absurdity in the notions \vhich seem to be implied in this epitaph ; 
nor is there anything offensive in its tone. wSorne epitaphs, I ha\e observed, 
probably composed by surviving kindred or friends, say a good deal about 
the personal merits, virtues, and graces of the deceased, bearing witness to 
his actual fitness for the heavenly life. Others speak of the merits ” of 
Jesus Christ, as “imputed” to a large number of peo])le, including the 
deceased, who are thereby, with no other (pKilificaiion or progressive 
spiritual education, assured of instant admission to Hca\en. 'I'hc author 
(if this inscription does neither ]>rofess to have any merits o( his own in the 
sight of God, or to be presently fit for Heaven : nor docs lie j)ut himself 
forward as a witness to the merits of Jesus, perhaps being restrained from 
so doing by a feeling of reverence, consistent \vith love, trust, and humble 
discipieship, w'hich he may have entertained as a (/hnstian, fi^r aught wc 
know about him. That believers in other religious systems, in that of 
Buddha for example, may cherish similar affections towards one from whom, 
as they deem, they have received the gift of divine truth and the seed of 
holy and enduring spiritual life, I am etpially convinced by their history. 
Now it is not my purpose to inquire whether the faith e\])ressed in this 
particular epitaph, if it be reconciled with ('hristianity, cannot at the same 
time have some affinity, as well, wuth those other ancient wide-spread 
religions. I would rather submit the latter ])art of the in{|uiry to your men 
of special learning, the students of Indian ancient lore, for example ; and 
it hap[>ens, indeed, that a recent (ierman publication, wdiich Sanscrit and 
Pali scholars must be competent to examine, as I cannot do, has offered 
itself to notice. This is a treatise by Karl Heckel, entitled “ Die Idee der 
Wiedergeburt,” the first prize-essay for the institute, founded and endowed 
at Dresden by August Jenny, specially to promote the study of the doctrine, 
taking for a motto, as thoughtful, truth-loving Germans may w^ell do, some 
of the last word* of Lessing, who asks this : “ But why cannot it be, even, 
that each individual of mankind may have already existed more than once 
in this our w^orld ? Is this hypothesis to be deemed ridiculous because it 
is one of the oldest notions — because it occurred so early to the human 
intelligence, not yet distracted and enfeebled by scholastic sophistry?’' 
Lessing, indeea, calls hjhe most ancient theory ; Karl Heckel, I know not 
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how correctly, ascribes its earliest recorded expression to passages in the 
Upanishads, not older than i,ooo years b.c. The date of an opinion is no 
warranty for its reasonableness ; on the other hand, the meditations of a 
Brahmin, thirty centuries ago, upon such a theme, deriving arguments and 
evidence from the abiding facts of mental and moral consciousness alone, 
may be worth just as much as those of a modern philosopher, granting 
that what we call science, which is cumulative and progressive knowledge, 
has nothing to say to ({uestions of spiritual life. 

'Fhe treatise which 1 have mentioned is not an argumentative discussion, 
but a short historical review, in seventy pages, of literary instances, from 
India, from Greece, from Patristic and Mediaeval Christendcnn, and from 
various European thinkers, some reputed heretical by the Church, some 
rather pietisti(', others frankly rationalist, inclining to one or another form 
of this doctrine. If an Orientalist scholar wa>uld criticise it with a view to 
the verification or correction of Karl HeckcFs citations and interjiretations. 
a few serious-minded readers w^ould he muc-h obliged. 'There is an 
English translation by Miss Arundalo, ac<'om])anicd by a separate essay of 
her own whic h appears to set forth the iisychological opinions of the 
“ 'riu^osophic >Society,” but for which Karl Heckcl and the Dresden Insti 
lute are not responsible. I feel desirous only, at present, to be informed, 
as a topic of literary history and the comparative history of religions, ho\s 
far there is evidence of the persistence of this course of speculation. A 
distinction is obviously to be made between ideas of the ‘‘ transmigration 
of souls,” whether from the defunct human body to bodies of another 
animal species, or of a higl." - race ; ^‘metempsychosis,'' which is defined by 
Hcckel as the transference c * entire mind, with its memory of past sensa- 
tions and cerebral or nervous iif.^V>res.S)ns and operations, to a new body ; and 
“ rC' incarnation or “ re-birth,” n >vhjcr^.hc<sDn\, the indi\idua] conscious- 
ness alone, with its essential facedry of 'Y'<iording to Schopenhauer, 

may be conceived to enter a newly-b^ngc*ndered humuii organism, beginning 
life afresh, as a liabe, unincumbered w ith any remembrance of the past. It 
is manifest that the last-mentioned theory is the one which has found favour 
w'ith the unknowm author of the strange epitaph in Highgate Ccmeler}?^ : 
but whoever he was, he could know’ no more about it than any of his fellow'- 
creatures. 1 c:ame aw’ay from his grave, the other day, quite content to 
admit that I do not know’, but not that I do not care ; for if something like 
this solution of the solemn problem w’erc c onceivable, in addition to my 
faith in the Infinite Wisdom and Love which cannot have designed us to 
live in vain — if 1 could but learn to regard humanity, with its capabilities of 
improvement, as the sole heritage of my spirit, and hope to share,’ w’ith 
future generations, the profit of every good w’ork, of every true w’ord, of 
every just thought and kind feeling, of all now living in the vast and grow - 
ing community of mankind here on earth— -wrhy then, I should be a happy 
man, I would ask the Christian, then, Is not this, possibly, w hat Christ 
meant by “ the Kingdom of Heaven ”? Forgive my little sermon, which I 
fear may be out of place in your pages ; yet an “ Asiatic Review ” cannot 
ignore religion, for Asia has been the birthplace of every true and pure 
religious idea. 


Senex. 
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THE NINTH AND TENTH INTERN A'i'IONAL CONGRESSES 

OF ORIENTALISTS. 

Amon(; the results already obtained by the Ninth International Congress 
of Orientalists, which was held in l^ondon in September last, is the formation 
into permanent Societies of some of the succ^essful Sections during that 
most successful gathering. Thus, for instance, the Japanese Section has 
given the stimulus to, and become the nucleus of, the already flourishing 
“Japan Society ” of T^ondon. 

Similarly the Sections on the Semitic languages, especially Hebrew, will 
find their permanent exponents in a “ Semitic Society/’ which seems 
likely to gain the support of the learned clergy and laity of various 
denominations. 

The London and Edinburgh Chambers of Cc^mmercc have bec:ome aware 
of the importance of “ Oriental Linguistics in Commerce,” on which subject 
also the Si)anish Congress of Africanists has promised a [>aper to the Statu- 
tory Tenth International Congress of Orientalists that will take place at Lisbon 
from the 23rd of September to the 1st of October next, and that will be fol- 
low’ed ])y literary excursions to, and extraordinary meetings at, Seville, Cor 
dova and Granada. The practic:al side of Oriental learning, which has been 
so emphasized at the last Congress, will receive special attention by the 
Italian Government that was then so worthily represented by its Anibassa 
dor in London, Count TornielH - Brusati, and the Oriental Institute at 
Naples may adopt some of the features of the Oriental University Institute 
and Museum at Woking. I'hat Institution c;aas been constituted the 
custodian of Congress archives and of the c^^nt and plates of the Statutor\ 
Diplomas and medals of future Coiyessesi^^ of the Series established in 
Paris in 1873, the seat of Ciental d Academy, of annual Oriental 
examinations, and of a i>f'V3p^‘a\ Natio^nal Congress of Orientalists in 
this country in union Vvitri^he Tnterj;iational ("ongresscs. It has also 
been entrusted with the task of publishing the numerous papers, 
memoirs and other literary works of the last Congress. The “Asiatic 
Quarterly Review,” the authorized organ of the Statutory Congresses of 
Orientalists, has already published several of them and will ])ubHsh others, 
so far as space and its other literary demands may permit. 'Phe 
“ proceedings ” have been issued separately, as also a number of 
pamphlets and Dr. H. AV. Bellew’s valuable work on “ The Ethno- 
graphy of Afghanistan.” The “ Summaries ” of Sanscrit Research and on 
African languages have already been circulated. That on Arabic and 
zEthiopic, including the discovery of the Harukta and other dialects, by 
Profe.ssor Rthie Basset is in course of publication, to be followed by 
Summaries of Research up to date in Hebrew' and Aramaic, Assyriology, 
Egyptology including Coptic, Sinology, Palestinology, Indo-Chinese, 
Malayan, 'Purkish, 1 )ravidian, C’omparative Philology, Oriental Archteology 
and Indian Numismatics. 

It will be remembered that tlie last Congress passed a Resolution, that the 
Scottish Universities Commis.sion should be requested to include Oriental 
Languages (Aryan and ^etnitic) among the groups of subjects in which 
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the degree of Master of Arts might be taken with Honours. That Reso- 
lution was communicated by Dr. Leitner, the Secretary General of the 
Congress, in a letter dated the i6th October, 1891, addressed to the 
Secretary to the Commissioners. On enquiring lately what had been the 
result, the following letter was received, which shows that the Commis- 
sioners, in their final Ordinance have complied with the request of the 
Congress : — 

“ Scottish Universities Commission, 

“2531. 18, Duke Street, Edinburgh, 

TOth June, 1892. 

‘‘Ordinance No. ii — Regulations for Degrees in Arts. * 

“Sir — In reply to your letter of the 5th inst., I beg to direct your 
attenti(jn to the accompanying Ordinance of my Commissioners. You 
will see that by Sect. XI. provision is made for graduation with Honours 
not only in .Semitic J.anguages but also in Indian Languages. 

“I trust the 1 ntei national Congress of Orientalists will consider these 
j)rovisi<^ms siiftii'ient to encourage “ tlie study of Philology in general and 
of these Languages in particular.’' — I am, etc., (Sd.) Rour. Eitzkon Bkm., 

‘‘Cl. W. Leitner, Eseg Secretary. 

Secy ; Cien : of the IXth International 
Congress of Orientalists.” 

'rhe Congres.s is to be congratulated on this important success of its 
Resolution, and the thanks of all interested in (.)riental studies are due to 
the (.'ominissiontTs for their liberal and far-reac‘hing decision. 

At the solicitation of the Spanish Government, acting in support 
of the initiative of the Real Academia de la Historia of Madrid, 
Seville was apjiointcd at the final Meeting of the Ca^ngress of 1891 
as tlic seat of the next, or the Statutory Tenth International, Congress 
of Orientalists and Sehor Canovas del Castillo, as the President of a 
‘‘Junta" or Committee to organize the same for Sept.-October 1892. 
Sefior (,'anovas, however, was not only President of the Academy in 
question, but also President of the Council of Spanish Ministers. 
Owing to intrigues, into which it is unnecessary to enter in this 
place — and without the knowledge or consent of the body that had 
conferred powers on a Spanish Committee conditional on its preparing 
a Statutory Congres.s — -the headquarters of the projected Tenth Congress 
were dianged from .Seville to Madrid, where there i.s nothing to interest 
the Orientalist and where the climate is, perhap.s, the worst in Europe ; 
the Committee was exclusively composed of residents of Madrid^ the 
provincial Sjianish Universities and learned bodies not being represented 
on it ; and a programme was issued in French and Spanish full of contra- 
dictions and mistakes and confining the labours of the Congress to the five 
routine Sections of previous Congresses plus one on the Philippine Islands 
instead of continuing, as far as possible, the theoretical and practical 
developments of the London Congress of 1891 as adapted to Spain. The 
date of this Congress was from the ist to the 6th October and fell, as a 
mere episode, among a number of geographical and other Exhibitions and 
NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. O 
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Congresses between the 12th September and the end of October. In 
these 6 days, Madrid, Cordova, Seville, Granada, Xerez, Cadiz, Malaga 
and Huelva were to be visited. 78 hours would have been spent in 
Railway travelling, leaving 66 hours in 6 days for sleep, meals, Congress 
work and the sight-seeing of all these places. By the middle of Fel^ruary, 
1892, only 2 papers for the Madrid Congress had been received and its 
])rincipal officeholder did not know where exactly it was to meet. As 
moreover the promoters of the unauthorized Madrid Congress arrogated 
to it the right of deciding whether it was the Ninth or the Tenth 
Congress of the Series founded in Baris in 1873, the French Founders 
and Members forwarded the following Resolution to Sr. Canovas along 
with a “ Historique and other documents that had the effect of his 
relinquishing the Madrid Congress by a royal Edict dated the 6th 
February 1892. 

RfeOlXTTlON. 


Les membres franf^ais du 9^^ Congr^s international des oricntalistes tenu 
h. Londres en Septcmbre 1891 et des 8 Congres precedents, protestent 
contre la proposition personnelle du Dr. Ayuso, tendant h mettre en dome 
et a soumettre a la decision du Congres Espagnol le fait accompli que le 
9** Congres a eu lieu. 

En consequence ils revcndiquent avec le numtTO de la serie inaugurec a 
Paris en 1873 le titre merne des Congres comme cHant leur ])ropriete et 
font defense absolue a quiconque de prendre la denomination de ces 
Congres, dont le titre est du reste garanti par les lois de tous les pays sur 
la propri^^te litteraire. 


Paris, 18/1/92. 


Baron Textor dk Ravisi, Frcsidcnf de la reunion. 


G. M. Oelivxp:r 
L. Dutilh de 1 


Beai reviarj:) ) . 

r,. Secretaires. 

V 1 r( )i !•: i 


Almost simultaneously with this Resolution there ap})earcd in the 
Aihenccum of the 16th of January a letter signed by Professor R. K. 
Douglas announcing that another Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists would take place in London in Sept. 1892, under the presidency 
of Prof. Max Miiller. This gentleman had, however, already resigned in 
favour of the Madrid Congress, which, as has been shown above, was given 
up by the Spanish Government — a somewhat irrelevant proceeding, as the 
Oriental Congresses not being official gatherings cannot be held by any 
one Government as such, though the countenance of Governments gener- 
ally, interested in the East and in Eastern research, is desired for the Inter-^ 
national, though purely private, Meetings of Oriental Scholars and friends of 
Oriental studies. The Real Academia de la Historia and not the Spanish 
Government were, or ought to have been, the organisers of the Congress 
projected for Spain. 

It need scarcely be /observed that the Orientalists throughout Spain, 
especially the Semitic Scholars, were indignant at the failure of Sr. Canovas 
to hold the Statutory Tenth Oriental Congress in their country and several 
of them memorialized him on behalf of a non-official Congress of Orien- 
talists, but it was^clear that the object of the Ninth Congress of 1891 in 
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fixing Seville as the headquarters of the next meeting with sittings in the 
Alhambra at Granada could not be accomplished from Madrid, It became 
necessary to fix another point in the Iberian Peninsula for the holding of that 
Congress ; and, in virtue of the Statutes, which under such circumstances allow 
such a change to be made, the permanent Committee of 1891, whose 
delegate-general, Dr. Leitner, had met with an encouraging reception from 
the King of Portugal, himself a Hebrew Scholar and accomplished Linguist, 
made arrangements with the Geographical Society of Lisbon, which is a centre 
of literary activity in Portugal, to hold the Congress on the basis of the 
Statutes and on the lines of the London Congress of 1891, adding*whatever 
was specially characteristic of the great Portuguese Oriental achievements 
whether in the past or present The outlines of this extremely interesting 
project will be found in a circular which we publish elsewhere, and which 
should attract all genuine Orientalists to the Lisbon Congress. It would 
be vain to hope that the seceders who want to start a No. 2 Ninth Con- 
gress in London in 1892, although it is to conclude eleven days before the 
commencement of the Lisbon Congress, should be satisfied with organizing 
their own Meeting; ‘‘dog-in-the-manger’’ like, they seem desirous of 
thwarting the Tenth Congress and of discrediting the de facto and de jut^e 
Congress that was held in 1891, though such conduct can only discredit 
themselves. 'Hieir Circulars, since they seceded from their pledge to 
support the Congress of 1891, are an interesting study of tortuous ingenuity. 
'Fhey first claimed the right of holding a Congress in r892 from powers 
given to them by the Paris P'ounders, w'ho promptly disavowed them. 
They then tried to claim powers alike from tho.se Founders and their op- 
ponents of the Committee alleged to have been formed at the conclusion 
of the Bacchanalia of the Stockholm-Christiania Congress of 1889, against 
which they had pledged themselves to a Congress to be held not later than 
1891.* In more recent Circulars they drop the references to either source 
of “ powers,” but they still maintain the presidency of Prof. Max Muller, 
who w'as elected secretly by nine seceders, and who had been identified 
with the very encroachments of the Scandinavian Congress on the Statutes 
and the liberty of science against which they had protested. All Circulars 
apparently contain the names of men like Professor Leon Cahun and 
others who have indignantly protested against their being included among 
the adherents of the anti-statutory Max Muller Congress. 

Among the Secretaries however there appears to have been some 
fluctuation. 

Professor Douglas seems to have resigned some time after the receipt 
by him of Baron T. de Ravisi’s letter which is quoted elsewhere — and 
Dr. Ginsburg who had himself taken a share in the pecuniary guarantee 
fora Congress to be held not later than 1891 (see Declaration of Orien- 
talists, loth October 1889) now figures as the General Secretary of an 
anti-statutory Opposition Congress. Many more names could be adduced 
to show how the blindness caused by party feeling leads to self-stultification, 
if not to conduct that would have been deemed impossible among hbrfour- 

* See “Scholars on the Rampage,” Asiatic Quarterly H&view^ January, 1890. 

O 2 
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able men in any country. Those who wish to study the details of a sad 
episode in the history of scholarship may refer to the Asiatic Quarterly 
jRevieiv of July 1890, and of January and April 1891. The “opinion” 
which we publish elsewhere, on the subject of the Ninth and Tenth Inter- 
national Congresses of Orientalists by an eminent public man and 
counsel, Dr. R. M. Pankhiirst, may also be read with advantage. 

Still, if imitation is the sincerest flattery, then the annexation of the 
name, number, organization and a portion of the funds belonging to the 
Congress that has been held in 1891 may be considered a homage to 
its excellence. Indeed, in original ideas the promoters of the “Ninth if 
Congress ” appear to be singularly wanting. Fas est ab hoste doceri^ and 
therefore sentences and suggestions may, inter alia, be annexed, but they 
should not be mutilated or misapplied. 

We are, accordingly, not surprised to find that, in addition to the unscien- 
tific classification of the six Sections in Professor Max Muller's original 
Circular, there is now “ Indian " as well as “ Aryan ” in the last Circular 
which we have seen. '1 he elocjuent addresses of M. Cennadius at the last 
Congress have also suggested the addition of a Section on “Archaic Greece 
and the East ” and the prominence of explorers at the 1891 C Congress has 
led to that of a .section called “ Geographical in 1892. 'I'he remaining 
Sections of the 1891 Congress, including what is of special IJritish interest, 
/>., “Oriental Linguistics in Commerce” and “ Relations with Orientals” 
are still wanting in the pseudo-ninth gathering of 1892, in which “Egypt 
and Africa” continue to be one Section onl}, and “C'hina a fid the Far Fast'' 
and “ Anthro])ological, Mythological” and “Semiti(‘ {a) Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian (b) General" attest that the Schools re[)resented by the seceders can 
be alike unpractical and unscientific. Comjjaie the slipshod programme of 
Professor Muller’s Congress with that of J^isbon, which is both thorough 
and extensive. We will say nothing of the discourtesy of the “Ninth b ' 
or “ Ninth i ” Congress in already filling up all the Sectional Offices by 
British Presidents and Secretaries. A supposed international Congress 
elects its own General and Sectional Officers at the time of Meeting out of 
the most distinguished Scholars present, whether British or foreign. This 
irregularity is on a ])ar with the anti-statutory organization of a Congress to 
be held in England by a President and General Secretary, ncitlier of whom 
is a native of this country. 

OPINION OF R. M. PANKHURSl', ESQ., LL.D., 

ICVRRISTER-AT-LAW, OF THE NOR'J HERN CIRCUIT ANU THE LANCASHIRE 

CHANCERY COVRT. 

OPINION. 

Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, London, 1891. 

Tenth Jnternational Congress of Orientalists, Lisbon, 1892. 

I HAVE perused the Statutes, procecding.s, documents and papers relative to 
the constitution and work of the International Congress of Orientalists, and 
considered the points submitted to me in conference. 
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It appears that in Paris in Sept., 1873, under the presidency of M. Lt^on 
de Rosny» an aggregate body — international body — of Orientalists, in con- 
stituent Assembly, formed themselves into “The International Congress of 
Orientalists.'^ An Administrative Commission was instituted, consisting of 
Messrs. Leon de Rosny, Madier de Montjau and Le Vallois, with, besides 
the power after indicated, the<far officio right of membership of all subsequent 
Congresses. 

In order to secure for this Congress a character of permanency, and to 
provide for periodic Sessions and effective action, Statutes were adopted by 
the constituent Assembly for the future government of the Congress. 

By these Statutes it was prescribed amongst other things : 

(1) That the Sessions of the Congress should be yearly, and should not 
be held twice in succession in the same country. 

(2) 'Phat each Session of the Congress should designate the place of the 
succeeding Session, and nominate the President thereof, and, if possible, 
other scholars of the President's nationality, who should constitute in a 
defined way a Central Committee of organisation for the coming Session, 
the powers of such Committee continuing until the next Session. 

(3) That the time of the opening of the next Session should be notified 
by the Central C'ommittee of organisation appointed for such Session, and 
that in default the Central Committee of organisation for the preceding 
Session should fix another country for such next Session. 

(4) That at the close of each Session a Permanent Committee should be 
formed consisting of the Central Committee of organisation of the Session, 
and of delegates named by each nationality represented at the Congress, 
such Permanent Committee to exist until the opening of the next Congress. 

(5) That any amendment or alteration of the Statutes should be made in 
a defined manner. 

Accordingly, it seems, the Paris Congress of 1873,- — 

(1) designated England as the place of the Second Session of the Con- 
gress, and nominated as President, Dr. Samuel Biich. 

(2) constituted a Permanent Committee of organization. 

The I’aris Assembly of 1873 in its constituent character as Founder of 
the Congres.s, in order to obtain substantial and definite assurance that the 
Congress would subsist as a permanent organisation with due arrangement 
for successive Sessions and continuity of work, resolved that while practi- 
cally limiting the duration of the Permanent Committee to the opening of 
the next Session, the President (Baron 'Pextor de Ravisi) should be 
authorised, with the consent of the Administrative Commission, to call into 
action the powers of the Permanent Committee of 1873 whenever the 
interests of the continuation of the Congress might require. 

The object of this Resolution w^as, it seems, to provide against danger to 
the life of the Congress or breach in the continuity of its Sessions, whether 
caused by any Session of the Congress failing to designate the place of the 
next Session or otherwise. On the basis of the Statutes, and in conformity 
with the prescribed procedure as to designation of the place of Session and 
action of each Permanent Committee, were held in due succession the 
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following Congresses, the President, in each case, being a native of the 
country in which the Congress was held : — 


2nd International Congress of Orientalists, London, 1874. 


3rd 

4th 

6th 
7 th 
8th 


St. Petersburg, 1876. 
Florence, 1878. 

Berlin, i88r. 

Leyden, 1883. 

Vienna, 1886. 

Stockholm-Christiania, 1889. 


During all this time no occasion arose for putting into force the reserved 
powers vested in the Paris Permanent Committee of 1873. 

No such powers were possessed by any of the I’ermanent Committees 
subsequently created for the above Sessions. 

At the 8th Congress at Stockholm-Christiania it appears that a series of 
disturbing events took place. It appears that in violation of the Statutes, 
a minority appointed a Committee of one German, one Austrian, and one 
Dutchman with a Swedish Secretary, all residing in different countries, to 
fix the place of the next Meeting and to control the admission to future 
Congresses. This attempt to convert an open into a close institution and 
the elimination of the unrepresented nationalities from the C.!ommittee, 
which had no statutory means for increasing its number, led to great dis- 
satisfaction among the Orientalists of all countries. Of the three members 
of this Committee two have since died. 

This Stockholm-Christiania Congress was initiated and held under the 
provisions of the Statutes. 

It was and could be in the circumstances only in virtue of its being one 
of the Series under the Statutes that it became the 8th Congress. 

Being held under the Statutes it was bound by them. 

No amendment or alteration of the Statutes was made before or at this 
8th Congress, 

Such amendment or alteration could only take place in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Statutes. 

The duty of designating the place of the next Session of the Congress 
was imposed by the Statutes on the Stockholm-Christiania Congress. 

In default of such designation the right to designate such place devolved 
(pursuant to the Paris Resolution of 1873 passed by the Assembly of 
Orientalists as a constituent body) upon the Paris Permanent Committee 
of 1873 under the specially reserved powers for that express jmrpose 
vested in such Committee. 

In the absence of these reserved powers the series of Sessions must have 
ceased and the work and life of the Congress have come to an end. 

On the failure of the Stockholm-Christiania Congress to designate the 
place of the next Session, the Orientalists, members of all the preceding 
Congresses including the 8th at Stockholm-Christiania, were appealed to, 
as a preliminary step, as to the place and time of the next, />. the 9th 
Session of the Congress. 

Their decision was almost unanimously in favour of holding the next 
Congress in London in i89i. 
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This decision was communicated to the Paris Administrative Com- 
mission and Permanent Committee of 1873. 

The Paris Permanent Committee of 1873 having regard to such decision 
in exercise of its reserved powers designated London in 1891 as the place 
and time for the holding of the 9th Congress. 

In virtue and on the basis of this designation and pursuant to the 
Statutes an organi/ang Committee— a Central Committee of organization — 
— was constituted in London for the purpose of this Congress, ue. the 9th 
Congress. 

Accordingly in due course and in conformity with the Statutes was held 
in London the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists 1891. . 

Over this Congress was President, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Halsbury. 
600 Orientalists, re[)resenting 37 countries, were members. 

This Congress designated Seville in 1892 as the place and time of the 
loth Congress, but the nominated President and Central Committee of 
organisation for this 10th Congress failed to give effect to such designation. 

Pursuant, therefore, to the i)owers of the Statutes the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the London Congress designated Lisbon as the place for this 
10th Congress of 1892. 

Lor the holding of this loth Congress in Lisbon from the 23rd Sept, to 
the I St Oct., 1892, arrangements are, it appears, now in action. 

The King of J*ortugal will preside over the Congress. 

Certain persons, it ap{)ear.s, have been and are now representing them- 
selves as organi.sing “The 9th International Congress of Orientalists” in 
London in 1892 in disregard of the fact that in the circumstances and 
under the Statutes as before stated “ The 9th International Congress of 
Orientalists ” was held in London in 1891. 

^^’ith this object these persons have issued circulars and papers soliciting 
subscriptions. 

These persons for some time, it seems, were members of the Committee 
to hold “ The 9 th International Congress of Orientalists ” in London in 1891, 
and have themselves admitted the binding nature on them of the Statutes 
and of the decision of the “ Commission administrative ” and “ Comite de 
Permanence international” of 1873 to hold the Ninth Congress in London 
in 1891. 

These persons subsequently, however, by circulars and papers issued by 
them, represented themselves and they are now rejiresenting themselves as 
intending to hold such ‘‘9th International Congress of Orientalists ” in 
London in 1892 under the presidency of Professor Max Muller, who is not 
a native of England. 

In one of such circulars communications are directed to be made to 
the General Secretaries of the Congress ; 

Professor Douglas, British Museum, London, W.C. 

J. F. Hewitt, Esq., Devoke Lodge, Walton-on-Thames. 

Dr. Bullinger, Braemgarten, Woking, Surrey. 

Professor A. A. Macdonell, 7, Fyfield Road, Oxford.^^ 

Another of such circulars is signed “on behalf of the organising Committee, 
George Birdwood, Chairman.” 
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These persons who so purport to intend to hold “The 9th International 
Congress of Orientalists” in London in 1892 as aforesaid by themselves or 
by others on their behalf have, it is stated, received certain subscriptions, 
paid or intended for or for the purpose of “ The 9th International Con- 
gress of Orientalists” held in London in 1891 as before-mentioned. 

Dr. Badenoch by letter, on behalf of the organising Committee of 
such last-named Congress, addressed to Dr. Bullinger, says : “ You have 
not yet returned the subscriptions which you obtained for the Congress of 
1891, and in lieu of which literary and other papers have been sent by us 
to the subscribers at our expense.” 

These persons or others on their behalf, it is stated, have applied and are 
applying these subscriptions and other subscriptions obtained by them in 
response to the said circulars and papers for or for the purpose of tneir 
said intended London Congress of 1892. By reason of siK'h last-mentioned 
circulars and papers the London Congress of 1891 was, it is stated, de- 
prived of divers subscriptions, much support and many adhesions. 

In regard of the action of these persons in purporting to hold “ 'I'he 
9th International Congress of Orientalists” in London in 1892 under the 
presidency of ih'ofessor Max Muller and in relation thereto, besides the 
protests of Sir Patrick Colcjuhoun and Dr. Leitner, the Organising Secretary 
of the London Congress of 1891, and others, the following protests have 
been issued on behalf of the Paris Permanent 0 )mmittee t)f 1S73 : — 

“(i) The members of the Permanent Committee, andof theAdministrative 
Commission of the First International Congress of Orientalists (Paris, 1B73), 
declare that the circular of the 9th Februar}', signed I)y Messrs. Douglas, 
Hewitt, Bullinger, and Macdonell, is, to say the least, very inc'orrect, esj^ecially 
as concerns the following assertions — to wdt : 'Phat the Administrative 
Commission ever gave its powers to the Committee presided over by M. 
Max Muller, and that the date of the Ninth Internaiional Congress of 
Orientalists w’as ever changed from 1891 to 1892. 

The only Committee which has been legally constituted, and to which 
have been delegated the powers to hold the Ninth Congress (London, 
1891), is that which is presided over by Sir P. Cokjuhoiin, and to which 
Dr. Leitner is, and remains our, Delegate and Organizing Secretary.” 


(2) Pakis, 2\st January^ 1892. 

Dear Mr. Dou(;las, 

Permit me, in consideration of our friendly relations, to submit to 
you the following : 

When I was spoken to respecting the article in the Aihemeum (i6th 
instant), I answered that I could not believe it. It is now before my eyes. 
It is signed “Robert K. Douglas, Hon, Secretary of the Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists.” 

According to you, dear Sir, the Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists will be held in London in 1892 under the anti-statutory 
presidency of Professor Max Muller —in other terms, the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists which was held in London in 1891 under 

A 
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the presidency of your Lord High Chancellor is regarded by you as null 
and void {fait ml et nonavenu). 

Permit me to remind you (i) that you have signed for the Ninth Congress 
being held in London in 1891, (2) that you have declared that the Com- 
mittee of Christiania was illegal, and that its acts were illegal, (3) that 
this C'ommittce has been reduced to a single member by the death of 
the others [here a word seems wanting] without taking into account the 
Statutes which you have signed to maintain. 

This Committee is, and remains, illegal ; you cannot base yourself on it. 

In these circumstances, the French members have adopted the following 
resolution : 

“They insist on their right, not only to the number of the series inaugu- 
lated in Paris in 1873, but also to the very title of the (Congress, as having been 
established by them, and they absolutely forbid any person whatever from 
taking, outside the Statutory offices, the denomination of these Congresses.’’ 

\’ou liave the right, <lear Sir (a right common to all), to call your future 
Congress by any name you choose, except giving it a name and a number 
that belong to another. 

Permit me, therefore, to hope that you will withdraw your announcement 
made in the Athemnan on the 16th instant by a rectifying notice. 

\'oii will force us, to our profound regret by your not doing so, to 
institute against you a judicial action — yes, dear Sir, judicial proceedings 
would be instituted, only with the greatest regret, by me; but will you be 
pleased to consider that it is to you, and not to me, that belongs the role 
of arresting the consequences that will follow from your article in the 
Aihetupum, 

I end, as 1 began, by earnestly appealing to our good relations. I 
therefore hope that yon will interpret this letter in ihe friendly sense that 
has dictated it, and not otherwise. — I am, dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) ljAKc)N Ti:\tor dk Ravisi. 

In the state of things disclosed by the matters aforesaid, I am of opinion 
as follows : 

(1) That the representations and acts of the persons aforesaid in 
arranging or attempting to hold, and purp)orting to hold, “ The Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists” in London in 1892 constitute an 
unwarrantable and wrongful usurpation and assumption of the name, 
style, title, number, rights, and functions of the International Congress of 
Orientalists founded in Paris in 1873, and of the series of Congresses 
based thereon, and forming part thereof. 

(2) That the holding of “The Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists” in London in 1892, having regard to the fact that “The Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists ” has already been held in London 
in 1891, besides of necessity involving confusion and leading to absurdity, 
is wrongful, and a violation of the Statutes by which the holding of the 
International Congresses of Orientalists is governed. 

(3) That any retention by, or on behalf of, these persons of subscriptions 
paid or intended for or for the purpose of “The Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists,” held in London in 1891, is illegal. 
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(4) That the receipt and application of subscriptions, and the issue of 
circulars and papers soliciting subscriptions for or for the purpose of 
“The Ninth International Congress of Orientalists^' in London in 1892, 
the holding thereof being wrongful, as aforesaid, are also wrongful, 

R. M. Pankhurst. 

5, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, 

3 June, 1892. 


NOTICE OF THE 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 

(on the basis of the statutes and principles of the first CONCiKESS 

HELD IN PARIS IN 1 873.) 

Lisbon; September — October^ 1892. 

' The Statutory Tenth International Congress of Orientalists will be 
held at Lisbon from the 23rd September to the ist October, 1892, under the 
Presidency of His Majesty Dorn Carlos L, King of Portugal and the 
Algarves, The Organizing Committee has the good fortune of working 
under the high patronage of a monarch who is himself a student of 
Oriental languages. 

The nine preceding Congresses w^ere held as follow^s : Paris (1875), 
London (1874), St. Petersburg (1876), Florence (1S78), Berlin (1881), 
Leyden (1884), Vienna (1886), Stockholm-Christiania (1889), London 
(1891). 

As the Tenth Congress could not be held in Spain, as proposed, ow'ing 
to the Circular, dated 6th F'ebruary, 1892, of the President of the Council 
of Spanish Ministers, the City of Lisbon was chosen by the Comite dc 
Pcrmane 7 ic€ ol the London Congress of 1891, acting in concert with the 
Geographical Society of Lisbon, as the place for the Tenth Congress ; and 
the London Committee has, in accordance wdth Statute 18, formally made 
over its powders to the Council of the said Society. 

The Chiefs of the various public departments under the Portuguese 
Government, and all the Ministers and Consuls accredited to Portugal, 
are ex-qfficio members of this Congress, as are also the heads and staff of 
all the learned corporations in Portugal, and the Oriental and other 
scholars of that country. Adhesions, promises of personal attendance, or 
papers, have also been already received from Orientalists and friends of 
Oriental studies in various parts of the w'orld. 

His Excellency Count de Ficalho is the President of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Organizing Secretary is Senhor Luciano Cordeiro, Perpetual 
Secretary of the Geographical Society of Lisbon, to wdiom all correspondence 
for information regarding the Prize translations, medals, etc., to be awarded, 
the sending in of papers, the subscription for Membership, books for pre- 
sentation, collections for exhibition, etc., should be addressed. The Por- 
tuguese Embassies and Legations, also, in different countries have kindly 
consented to act as Bureaux for the reception of adhesions. Papers, sub- 
scriptions, and collections, and for the supplying of all necessary informa- 
tion in co-operation writh the Delegates of the Ninth and Tehth Congresses 
in various countri^ 



Paris, i8 ynin ^ 1892. 

Sommaire des resolutions et de Tappel des Comit^s de permanence de 
1873 : 

Resolution : Les Membres des Comites de permanence de 1873 et de 
1891 protestent contrc Tusurpation du nombre et titre du “Neuvifeme 
Congres International des Orientalistes (qui a deja <^te tenu a Londres en 
Septembre, 1891) par un Comitc preparant un Congres sous la meme 
designation en 1892 malgre la prohibition absolue des deux Comites sus*- 
mentionnds. Ces deux Comites revendiquent avec le numero de la sdrie 
inauguree k Paris en 1873 dtre meme des Congres comme etant leur 
propriete et cclle de leurs successeurs legitimes et font defense absolue it 
quiconque de prendre, en dehors des bureaux statutaircs de ces deux 
Comites et de leurs successeurs legitimes, la denomination de ces Congres, 
dent Ic litre est garanti par les iois de tons Ics pays sur la propriety* 
litteraire. 

Pour Ic Comite de Permanence de 1873, 

Le Pr<?sident : Baron Textor de Ravisi. 

Pour le Comite de Permanence de 1891, 

G. W. Leitner, 

Delegue-Gen( 5 ral des Comites de Permanence de 1873 et de 1891. 


Ap/>c/ propose par les Membres des bureaux executifs des Comit^s de 
Permanence de 1873 1891 : 

Aux Membres des neuf Congres Internationaux des Orientalistes. 

Les Membres du 9"“" Congres International des Orientalistes tenu h 
Londres en Septembre, 1891, et des huit Congres precedents protestent 
contre la circulaire d’un soi-disant neuvieme Congres des Orientalistes qui 
doit se tenir h Londres en Septembre, 1892. 

Les niembres s^opposeront de toutes leurs forces a ce que Ton renouvelle 
la luttc deja terminee a Londres en Septembre, 1891, en faveur du Congres 
alors tenu et reconnu par les Gouvernemeiits de TEspagne, de TAngleterre, 
de la France, de la Russie, de Tltalie, dc la Grece et d’autres pays ainsi 
que par 38 corporations savantes et 600 Orientalistes representant 37 pays. 
Le Comite scissioniste de Londres preparant un Congres h Londres en 
1892 n’a pas le droit d’appeler son Coiigrfes ‘^Congr&s International des 
Orientalistes ’’ ce nom etant distinctif de la s^rie inauguree a Paris en 1873. 
Les membres fran^ais fondateurs de Toeuvre ainsi que tous les signataires 
en faveur des Statuts leur interdisent formellement Tusage d'une designa- 
tion qui appartient exclusivement 5 , la s6rie sus-indiquee. 

Pour le Comite de Permanence de 1873, 

Le Pr^‘sident: Baron Textor de Ravisi. 

Pour le Comitd de Permanence de 1891, 

Le Delegu^-Gen( 5 ral : G. W. Leitner. 
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The member's subscription is (25 francs or $5), which may be* paid 
as above indicated, or also as follows: In France, to M. E. Leroux, 28, 
Rue Bonaparte, Paris ; in England, to Messrs. Hachette and Co., book- 
sellers, King William Street, Strand, W.C. ; and in other countries to the 
Delegates of the Ninth and the Tenth Congresses of Orientalists. Those 
members who express their adhesion to the statutes will receive the 
Statutory Grand Diploma of Membership, entitling them to vote at all 
future Statutory Congresses. The others will receive the usual card of 
membership, entitling them to all privileges of membership at the Tenth 
Congress. 

i^ublic bodies desirous of being rei)resented at the Congress by Delegates 
or by reports, books, or works illustrative of their operations, are requested 
to inform the Organizing Secretary. 


Pkogramme of the Sections into which the Work of the 
Congress has heen divided : 


(a) SLimmaries of Oriental Research : 
since 1891. 

(/^) I. Semitic languages, except 
Arabic. 

2. Arabic and Islam. I 

3. Assyriology. ’ 

4. Paleslinology. 

(r) Aryan : 1 , Sanscrit and Hin- . 
dui.sm. ' 

Pali and Buddhism. 

3. Iranian and Zoroa.strianisni. 

(it) Africa, except Egypt. 

(£) Eijyptology. 

(/) Central Asia and Dardistan. | 
Comparative Religion (including ; 
Mythology and Folklore), ! 
Philosophy, Law, and Oriental 
Sciences (including Medicine), 
History, etc. 

(/O Com])arative Language. 

(0 Suggestions for the encourage- 
ment of Oriental Studies. I 
(/) Indo-Chinese. 

{k) Sinology. 


(/) Japanese. 

(;//) Dravidian. 

(//) Malayan and Polynesian. 

(o) Instructions to Explorers, etc. 
(/) Ethnographical Philology, in- 
cluding the migrations of 
races. 

((/) Oriental Art, Art - Industry, 
Archeology and Numismatics. 

(r) Relations with Oriental scholars 

and peoples. 

(s) Oriental J linguistics in Com- 

merce, etc., with .sub-section.s 
regarding the various modern 
Oriental languages. 

(/) 1 'he Anthropology, Science, and 
Products, natural and artificial, 
of the East. 

(//) The East and America. 

{z>) The Plast and Portugal. 

(zv) The Philippine Islands. 

(x) Exhibition and explanations of 
objects illustrative of these 
Sections. 


Although the Congress is one of study and not of festivities, there will 
be several receptions and other acts of hospitality, and literary excursions 
have also been arranged to Cintra, and other places of interest in 
Portugal, and to Seville, Cordova, and Granada in Spain, where it is pfo- 
posed to hold extraordinary meetings " at the Alhambra in the Arabic 
Section, and in connection with the Spanish Congress of Africanists in 
Section “ s," “ Oriental Linguistics in Commerce.” The dates of the Con- 
gress and of its excursions have been so arranged as to enable members to 
attend the opening at Madrid of the Historical and Industrial Exhibitions 
on the 1 2th September, 1892, and that of the Fine Arts on the 15th 
September ; the Congress of Americanists at Huelva from the 7th to the 
1 2 th October ; and the Geographical Congress at Madrid in the latler^half 
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of October. The railways in France, Spain, and Portugal, and steamship 
companies from England to Lisbon are expected to grant a reduction of 
50 per cent., and the hotels in Lisbon and elsewhere will also make the 
usual concessions to members. 

A detailed programme will soon be distributed by the Portuguese 
Organizing Committee acting in concert with the London Comiic de 
Permanence of 1891. 

WoKJNG, June^ 1892. 


NOTES. 

When the Japanese Section of the 9th Oriental C«>ngrcsi> unanini<nisly adojited, on 
9th Sept., 1891, the [)roposal of its I Ion. Secretary, Mr. Arthur l^io^y, ior the establish- 
ment in Eondon of a Japan Soi iet)\ few of those present on tliat occasion can have 
anticipated that the project wuuld be realised with such rapid and astonishinj^ success. 

Mr. Diosy and the other Hon. Secretary of the Ja]>anese Section, Mr, Daigoro Cloh, 
Chancellor of the Imperial Consulate Ceneial in LoiuKut, set to work with the energy 
characteristic of Old England and of New Japan, and the Japan SiK-iety, which was 
definitely constituted on 28th January, 1892, now' consEts of 22O Menil)ers, including 
most of the celebrated workers in the fiehl of Japanological research in this country an<l, 
indeed, throughout the world. 

That it.s nienil)crs are not nieiely platonic sym[)aihiseis with the Society’s ohjecls is 
proved by the fact that the Inaugural Meeiirg of tlie fn^t Session, on 29th April, 1S92, 
brought together 243 persons to hear the Inaugural Address of the ^^'^idem, the ja]>anese 
Minister, \'iscount Kawase an<i the oaptT on ‘"Ju-jilsu, the Anciein .\rt of Self Defence 
by Sleight of Body,’^ by Mr. T, Shidachi, LL. B., M.J.S. of Tokio. wlnlst 140 attended 
the Second ( lidinary Meeting, on 12th May, wdien Mr. Chailt'^ Holme, K. L.S., Member 
of the Council ot the Japan Society, lectured on “The Uses of the Bamboo in Japan.*' 

Crest at ! flonuit * * vh'at * ! ’ 

On Thursday, the 2nd of June, a very interesting lecture was given befine the Society 
for the Encouragement of the Eine Arts by Mr. K A. Sterndale, E R.<i.S. — Dr. C. W. 
Eeitner, LE.l). , D.O L., in the chair. The subject was Cyclojican Architecture in Poly- 
nesia, concerning which Mr. Sterndale has alreatly contiibuled two papers to this Review, 
but recent esjdoralioris in Easter Island enabletl him to give additional information regard- 
ing one t>f the most iniercsting of the Pacific Islands, the meeting ground of the I'.astcrn 
and Western civilization of liie day. This island has recently been visited and thoroughly 
explored liy Paymaster William J. Thomson of the United States Navy whose exhaus- 
tive pajier is to be found in the last jmblished report of the Smithsonian Institute. He 
counted no less than 555 colossal images, the largest of which measured seventy feet. 
But the most interesting disct)vciy is, that the curve<l tablets which have hitherto been con- 
sidered as merely ornamental are true hieroglyphics capable of translation, and a clue 
having been found several have been deciphered, but as yet nothing of historical value 
has been found The lecture was illustrated by enlargements of the drawings made by 
the late Mr. Handley .Sterndale, who discoveied the Cyclopean ruins on Upolu, and was 
listened to with interest by an appreciative audience. 

Oenkrai, T(MEN’t;-Ki-ToN(;, according to our correspondent in Tientsin, has been 
deprived of all his offices and dignities ; he is nut, as stated by the TimeSy actually im- 
prisoned, but is nominally free and continues to be employed in very subordinate positions. 
It appears that those whom the (ieneral had the misfortune to create as enemies in this 
country, are loud in insisting ujion exemplary punishment, but in our opinion, without 
washing to estimate lightly the crime of “ being found out,’* or entering into the merits of 
the charges brought against him, it should always be borne in mind that General Tcheng- 
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Ki'Tong has done far more by word and pen, to remove prejudice against China and 
to create an admiring interest in that country, than all the present and past Chinese 
ambassadors or ministers put together. 


Mr. Theodore Bent in writing on Palapwe in Bechuanaland very pertinently asks, 
“ Why is it that civilisation is permitted to destroy all that is ’picturesque ? Surely we 
of the 19th century have much to answer for in this respect. And the missionaries, who 
teach and insist on clothing amongst races accustomed to nudity by heredity are responsible 
for three evils : firstly, the appearance of lung diseases amongst them ; secondly, the 
spread of vermin amongst them ; and thirdly, the disappearance from amongst them of 
inherent and natural modesty.'* It docs not seem to have occurred to missionaries that 
the adoption of their own personal customs, habits, likings and fashions is by no ’means 
essential to salvation. 

On the occasion of the official public anaouncement of the forthcoming Xlh Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists at Lisbon, the I Hit rated London News of May 14, 1S92, 
expresses its satisfaction at the decision and comments on it as follows : . . . “We must 
certainly think, fiom ancient historical associations, that Portugal is entitled to the priority, 
as the nation whose enterprising navigators first sailed eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
settled in Ceylon, India, and among the shores and islands of Farther Asia, and founded, 
alone of Furopean nations all the numerous establishments of maritime commerce and 
colonisation, which long afterwards fell into the dominions of the Spanish monarchy, and 
some of which, in the thancesof prolonged warfare, liecaine Dutch or English jiossessions. 
Ilis Majest} Dorn Carlos I., in accepting the presidency of the a])pioaching Congress at 
Lisbon, may remember the noble example of Prince Henry of Portugal, a devoted student 
of geograjdiical science and patron of the earliest e\[)!oriiig voyages, four centuries and a 
half ago. The site of Prince Henry’s abode at Sagres, near Cape Trafalgar, might be 
visited with enthusiasm 1)) those inteiestcd in oceanic discoveries, or in the researches of 
ethnology beyond the limits of Europe. That enlightened IVince was partly of English 
descent, the grcat-graiH.Kon of our John of (Jaunt ; and hi>> biograjihy has been written 
by the late Mr. II. 1 \. Major, of our Royal (Geographical Society. Our ^countrymen who 
may atteiul the Congress at Lisbon will not refuse to do honour to the ancient Portuguese 
mariners, explorer^, and traders, whose achievements, on the whole, perhaps exceeded in 
value ihal of the Genoese Columbus at a l.iter period, and of all the Spanish conquerors 
in America ; for the opening of the Indian Ocean was a task of greater difficulty than 
crossing tlie Atlantic, which must soon have been performed by other nations, if not by 
the memorable expediiioii from Spain. In the * Lusiad ’ of Camoeris, a noble epic poem 
too much neglecteii by literary students nowadays, I'ortugal owns an imaginative work of 
uni(iue interest, on a topic germane to the investigations of the Oriental Congress.” 


Those supporters of English missions who have the amiable notion— and their name is 
legion —that their own personal views with regard to religious matters, must of necessity 
be the only possible expressions of truth and virtue, and that all whose opinions on the 
subject differ from their own must surely be desperately wicked, will be bowed down with 
grief at the liberal and tolerant expressions of the Archbishop of Canterbury who presided 
at the annual public meeting in connexion with the Z9ist anniversary of the Society forthe 
Propagation of the (Gospel in Foreign Parts, held on Thursday the i6th of June in the 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 

We quote some of the Archbishop’s remarks not as expressing our approval of their 
ultimate purpose — on this we give no opinion— but in order to show how the, hitherto, 
blind are commencing to have a glimmering of vision and how the narrow, self-extolling 
spirit of religious bigotry is gradually passing away, even in this country. 

In the course of his observations the Archbishop said . . . . “ He was persuaded that 
no greater mistake could be made than to suspend, diminish, or be content with a small 
allowance of those studies which opened the mind, in the belief that a small portion of 
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that education could be selected for a footing and the Gospel of Christ planted upon it. 
The religious tone in any nation was the upgrowth of many generations, had been gradually 
formed, and was the offspring of old traditions, conveyed by teaching and by early 
habits, ... He therefore said that wherever the society was at work it would do its 
utmost to promote schools and universities and all manner of teaching that was good for 
the mind. Again, he believed religious workers in all directions ought to be most careful 
in destroying the religious tone of any nation, however superstitious, without being ready 
to replace it ; and it followed that they ought to do their utmost to understand the 
religions with which they had to deal. These religions embodied the best thoughts and 
feelings and aspirations of men through many ages, and it was not true that they were 
wicked except by contrast. There were, as they knew, great wickednesses in connexion 
with all religions, and there had been such things in Christianity. In the Christian Church 
itself there had been vices and wickednesses which had gone far to make Christianity 
intolerable to students and observers. Mission workers did undoubtedly undervalue, for 
instance, the importance to mankind of such a religion as Mahomedanism. Those who 
knew the religion itself knew that in many directions there were noble characters formed 
under its influence. These characters were of strength to that, as they were to any other 
religion, for it was not what was found in books or said in temples which was the true 
strength of religion^ but the characters which it formed, lie deprecated very much 
Christian people seating to work — and he did not believe they would ever succeed if they 
did set to work — in the belief that all the religions which Ciod had allowed to grow up 
apart from the Christian Church ministered to pride and lust and cruelty. It would be 
just as reasonable to impute to the Gospel the sins of London. They knew what the sins 
of Mahomedanism were, but did they not know what the sins of Europe and tlic sins of 
London were, and of other places where the liospel was professed most earnestly and 
practised by many most sedulously? As he had sahl, Mahomedanism formed high 
characters, and no one could go into a Mahomedan place of worship without being 
impressed, beyond the impjession that would be formed in most other places of worship, 
with the sincerity, the solemnity, and the devotion of the worshippers. Christians must 
go to these people acknowledging that God had brought them a long way on the road to 
Himself.” 

Thf Imperial Insi itutf.. — Although the formal opening of the Institute is postponed 
until next year, w’hen her iMajesty will perform the ceremony in person, and when the 
building wdll, it is hoped, be in a much more advanced stale of completion than it is now, 
the Fellows of the Institute and the public have been already admitted to the buildings. 
On Wednesday (the 22nd of June) the Institute w’as opened to the f'ellows, and the 
exhibition of Indian art metal-work to the public. In order to mark the opening in some 
way, Lord Ilerschell, who is chairman of the governing body, held a reception on Tuesday 
(the 2 1 st). Each of the newly-elected Fellow^s was invited, and invitations were also 
extended to all tEe distinguished representatives of Greater Britain at present known to 
be in this country. If it is considered that the Institute building is, or vrill be, one of the 
monuments of London, it is surprising that that capital should have done so little (if any- 
thing) towards taking a share in the cost of construction. The Indian Kajahs, as is the 

practice on such occasions, have been thoroughly interested in the scheme. It is 

said that the colossal expenditure of money may have some results beyond providing 
Kensington with another unfinished building. 

riiUoIogical : We have received the following interesting etymological note from Sardiir 
J wala Suhaya. Correspondence on the subject is invited. 

The Etymo}o^ of the name of Taras ( Persia)^ 

The ancient designation of the country which is known by the name of Persia is Artana^ 
F.ran or Iran. This name is no doubt derived from the word Arii manifestly the same 
as the Sanskrit word Arya, I need not describe here the kinship which exists between 

M 
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the Persians and the Indians because the probability of the theory of Aryan Migration 
from the centre of Asia into the several countries of Asia and Europe has been admitted 
to a great extent. The name Persia has been mentioned by Herodotus and Xenophon 
the ancient historians of Greece, in another form, preserved in the name of its ancient 
capital I’ersepolis vrhich was destroyed by Alexander the Great. I have looked into 
several Pereian dictionaries for an etymology of the word but none of the lexicographers 
has gone beyond saying that Phan or Pham is the corruption of Para or Paras. But 
a great difficulty arises in explaining Paras or Pars. When reading Panini’s Astidhydyi 
I found a clue by which the word might be derived from Sanskrit. Panini says : Paras 
Karaprabhritinicha Samjriayam, and the author of the GanapatJm enumerates Paras 
Kainprabhritini as follows: Paraskaro de^aviceshah;--Karaskaro vriksha, and so 
on Now if we look to the country of India we do not find that any division of it 
has got the name Pmshara cither in ancient or modern days. But the name was used 
in the time of Panini who flourished in the 4th century Irefore Christ. If we explain the 
word according to the rule (VI. i. 157) of Panini given above we find that some hint can 
be suggested. The compound Paraskara is made by the combination of two words Para 
and Kara ; and s phonetically brought to ease the pronunciation. So Panini states that 
an s is to be brought in the compounds Pmskara^ etc., when used as designations. 

Now according to the meaning of the words Para and Kara^ Ptiraskara means the 
country which makes a boundary or shortly a frontier country. It has been ascertained 
by the study of history that some Rajas of Ancient India made their conquests so far as 
Persia. Raghu the great grandfather of Rama the Great has been described by Kalidasa 
to have invaded Persia (vide Raghuvansa IV. 60 et seq :). Raghu or any of his predecessors 
who con(|uered Iran for the first time might have named it Ni Pdraskara or Frontier 
Country as none of the Hindu Rajas has been de>cribed to have gone beyond Persia. 
Fur the sake of convenience the part Kara most probably was put off and the country 
was (ailed for several centuries, even by the inhabitants themselves as Paras which was 
again shortened into Pars. The latter being corrupted into Pars has still been used in 
the whole world as the name of Persia. 


Sardar Jwala .Suhaya. 
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India still continues under the deep shadow of a scarcity 
in some places amounting to actual famine, which the local 
Governments have actively tried to cope with. The numbers 
at relief works had risen as high as 87,000 in Madras, 
72,000 in Bengal, 42,000 in Rajputana, 18,000 in Bombay, 
and 13,000 in Mysore. Only slight local showers had just 
prevented water-famines, and in a few places enabled sow- 
ings to be made with some chance of success ; but the 
monsoon, on which so much now depends, has; burst on the 
South-west coast, and is slowly travelling up and inland. 
Bombay and Bengal have had much rain, and so has 
Madras, except in Kurnool and Nellore; tiie Punjab and 
Rajputana are still diy. There is, howexer, still room for 
much anxiety. The w(;ll-elaborated Famine Relief Code, 
and the admirable network of railways have done much 
to prevent loss of life and to obviate much suffering ; yet 
the death-rate has been unusually high. Some idea may 
be formed of the permanent struggle that has been, and 
for years will have to be, constantly waged with famine, 
from the fact that since 1877 no less than Rs. 123,850,000 
have been spent on irrigation works alone by the Govern- 
ment. The Chenab Weir, just completed at great cost, is 
to irrigate 400,000 acres, and sanction is asked to extend 
it so as to irrigate up to 1,000,000 acres. Rs. 875,000 have 
been sanctioned out of Loan funds for the Krishna Canal 
in the Sattara district ; while Lord Wenlock has called upon 
the Madras Collectors to report on the state and mode of 
improvement of wells, each for his own district. Large sums 
judiciously spent on these will do much for obviating future 
famines : Rs. 2,000,600 have already been spent. 

Other public works are in progress. A grand road has 
been made through Manipur: no less than 21,000 lb. of 
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dynamite were used in blasting rocks. A bridge is projected 
over the Indus 4 miles below Dera Ismail Khan. Rs. 6,750,000 
have been sanctioned to ease the gradients on the N. State 
Railways. The Attock-Kushalgarh and the Mari-Attock 
Railways are being pushed on, as is the East Coast line 
projected l^y Lord Connemara, part of which will be com- 
pleted by the end of this year. The Mushkaf Railway 
^ves a better route to Ouettah than that through the 
Bolan Pass. A short line unites Sultanpur to Bogra, and 
another is to be made from Durbhunga to the Nepal 
Terai ; while in the Deccan surveys are being made from 
Warangal to Dino on the Manmad line, and a loop line 
from Hyderabad to Kamariddapet. There were 17,274 
miles of Railway open, and 2,160 under construction, 
against ib.cSgo miles and 1,684 ntiRs in 1891. 

The gross Railway receipts for 1891-92 e.xceeded those 
of 90-91 by Rs. 26,900,000, and 485 miles were opened. 
Their average dividend is given as 5I per cent. Nearly 
all have just given a good half-yearly report, notwith- 
standing the famine, as also have the leading Banks : the 
New Oriental failed. The yield of gold has increased and 
several Gold mines have been looking up. 

It is announced that after mature deliberation and with 
the aiijjroval of the various Indian Chambers of Commerce, 
ihe Indian Government will neither send an official deputy 
to the Chicago Fair, nor be there represented by any British 
Commissioner, nor give any money for the purpose. The 
Tea planters however intend to make a bid for the American 
Market, and will be there in force. 

The Indian Councils Bill has at last been passed, in 
spite of the opposition of some because it did not go far 
enough, and of others because it went too far. It em- 
powers the Councils (i) to discuss the Budget, (2) to make 
interpellations, and (3) it increases the numbers of non- 
ofificial members. In the Governor-General’s Council the 
minimum of 6 becomes 10, the maximum of 1 2 becomes 
16 ; in the Provincial Councils the minimum is to be 8, the 
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maximum 20 ; in Bengal and the N.W. Provinces they are 
to be respectively 12 — 20 and 9 — 15. The Provincial 
non-official members are to be half, and in Bengal and the 
N.W. Provinces one-third of the whole. The Governor- 
General is empowered to introduce an elective element — 
details still in nubibiis — which may have far-reaching con- 
sequences. The Indian Officials Leave of Absence Bill 
we are glad to see is dropped : the Mauritius and Pahang 
have lately shown that high officials cannot be spared from 
their posts during tenure of office, no matter how serene 
the horizon may .seem. The Secretary of State has also 
approved of the employment of 91 more natives in high 
civil posts — 20 for Bengal, iS for Bombay, 18 for Madras, 20 
for the N.W. Provinces, and J2 for the Punjab — at salaries 
ranging from Rs. 500 to 2,000 a month. 'I'he grievance of 
the Uncovenanted Service in the arbitrary rejection by the 
Indian Government of some of the chief recommendations 
of the Commission has not yet been removed, though Sir 
Roper Lethbridge brought it to the notice of the House. 
The usual row about opium was also made by the usual set 
who know nothing really about it. 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick has taken over the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the Punjab from Sir James Lyall. 
Sir James Dormer, who has submitted a lengthy report 
on his recent tour of inspection in Burma, is still engaged 
in his scheme for reorganizing the Madras Army, while 
an important step has been taken with regard to that of 
Bengal in the fixing of definite centres for recruiting. 
These are Peshawur for Pathans, Rawul Pindi for Punjabi 
Mussulmans, Umritsur for Sikhs, Jalundhur for Dogras, 
Delhi for Jats and Hindustani Mussulmans, Lucknow for 
Hindus, and Gorukpur for Gurkhas. Indore and Bhopal 
are raising cavalry corps, and Kotah a camel corps, for the 
Imperial Defence. ‘ Sir Henry Collet having declined the 
post, Col. Steadman is transferred from the Andaman 
Islands to be Quartermaster-General. Peshawur is raised 
to . a ist Qass command, while that of the Presidency 
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becomes a 2nd Class one. Burma is transferred from the 
Madras to the Bengal commander-in-chief. Lord Roberts, 
before beginning a long inspection-tour visited Katmandu 
by special invitation of the Nepal Durbar, and was exceed- 
ingly well received. At the parade, he inspected 18,000 
splendidly drilled troops, among which were remarkable 
Batteries of Artillery carried by Elephants, and by Coolies 
instead of mules, and others drawn by men. A medal is 
to be given for the Manipur operations, which by the way 
cost much. The following is the little bill for the year’s 
operations and expeditions : 


Chin-Lushai K.xpedition 
Manipur 0[.erations 
W'untho Expedition 
Ha/ara and Miranzai 
llurma cold weather operations 
Additional transport mules 
Remounts and Oidnance - 


Rs. 500,000 
,, 5,000,000 
„ 500,000 

000,000 
„ 1 , 200,000 
Soo,ooo 
„ 520,100 

1 ’otal - Rs. 8.520,100 


Similar e.xpcnses were, in 1888-S9, Rs. 3,744,000; in 
1889-90, Rs. 4,210,000; in 1890-91, Rs. 3,520,600. 

The X’^iccroy visited Bombay to open the new water- 
works with a grand ceremony not unworthy of the great 
engineering feat which at a cost of Rs. 15,000,000 has 
constructed a dam two miles long — the largest in the world 
— and formed a reservoir of 7 sq. miles with a catchment 
of 52 sq. miles, calculated for 17,000,000 gallons daily, 
capable of supplying 21,000,000 and of being enlarged to 
give quite 68,000.000. The details of work include i mile 
of girder-bridging, 4 miles of tunnelling, 27 miles of iron 
mains, and 55 miles of ducts, bringing the water 61 miles 
to Bombay from the Tansa Lake. The work has extended 
over 7 years. The contractors, Messrs. Glover and Co., 
asked for Rs. 400,000 over the contract, for extra work 
needed for foundations ; but the claim was reduced to 
Rs. 125,000. A rainfall of 40 inches suffices to fill the lake. 
Lord Harris, on his tour, opened other waterworks at 
Janjira, an Asylum and Hospital at Morvi built and 
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endowed by the Thakur, and a Museum and Library given 
to the School at Kutch by the Rana. The Gaekwar, 
just before leaving for England, opened the Ajwa water- 
works at Baroda, constructed at a cost of Rs. 300,000 : 
His Highness’s speech was notable for the declaration of 
his intention to provide similar works for every town and 
even village in his state. The Maharajah of Bulrampur 
opened a new Hospital for women ; and a new hospital for 
Europeans has been opened at Aden. 

Among items from the Native .States are the yet unex- 
plained flight of the Rajah of Sikkhim, arrested in Neijal, 
which does not seem to have any political importance -the 
sudden death of the Maharajah of Ulwar, who is succeeded 
by his son Jai Singh, aged 10 years ; — the assassination by 
an unknown hand on the day of the ISlaharajah’s death, of 
his minister, Kunj Behari Lall, while driving to the Railway 
Station ; — accidents, fortunately of little consequence, to the 
Maharajah of Patiala at Polo, to the Rana of Dholepore 
at pig-sticking, and quite a series of mishaps, in carriage and 
train, to the Maharajah of Mysore; — the installation as 
Rajah of Manipur, in the presence of the Naga chiefs, of 
Chura Chand, grandson of Nur Singh. Sir Asman Jah con- 
tributed Rs. 4,000 for the funds of the Afzulgunj Hospital ; 
and the claim of Mr. 'F. Palmer for Rs. 350,000 against 
the heirs of the Amir-i-Kabir was dismissed by the Court. 
Uzr Khan of Nagyr has been brought to Sirinagar under a 
guard from Iskardo ; and Safdar Khan of Hunza, asking to 
be allowed to return, has been told that his life is guaran- 
teed, but no more. In a durbar at Gilgit, Col. Durand 
announced that Muhammad Nazim Khan, the half brother 
of Safdar Khan, was appointed to Hunza, and that Jaffir 
Khan, a previous ruler, was replaced on the throne of Nagyr. 
All is quiet ; but great difficulty is experienced in provision- 
ing the Gilgit garrison, as supplies have to be carried 200 
miles, — 227 maunds being taken for every 174 that reach ; 
— the service employs 3,000 mules and ponies, 2,000 coolies, 
to o pad: bullocks, besides many asses. Apropos of Gilgit, 
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though the Russian Government censured Col. Yanoff for 
interfering with Younghusband and Davidson in the Pamir 
and made him apologize, the Czar has honoured him with 
the present of a superb ring. 

The unprecedented fall in the exchange has caused a 
panic in India, and led to the formation of an Indian 
Currency Association, among the members of which are 
Sir A. Miller, Legal Member of Council, General Walker 
Director-General of Ordnance, Col. Pritchard of the 
Military Accounts, Mr. McKay, President of the Calcutta 
chamber of Commerce, and the Planters’ association : 
branches are being formed in the larger cities. The 
Bengal Chamber of commerce has suggested that the free 
coinage of silver should be restricted and an Indian gold 
currency be established. The Indian Government has 
written to the Secretary of State urging that steps be taken 
in time to consider the whole question of Indian e.xchange 
and currency. An economic balance of exchange is, however, 
impossible while Council bills to the tune of f 1 7,000,000 a 
year handicap purely commercial transactions. 

Mr. A. O. Hume on leaving India published a letter full 
of gross exaggerations, unfounded statements, and seditious 
innuendoes in wildly inflammatory language. The standing 
Committees of the Indian National Congress at Bombay 
and Madras, and in London have disavowed Mr. Hume 
and his letter ; and it has been generally condemned by the 
press. None but a very strong Government would have 
permitted the writer to live in peace. The charge made 
by him against Lord Harris of persecuting officials who 
joined the Congress was investigated in a court of justice and 
proved to be unfounded. The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Commission has not yet reached the report state. A care- 
fully prepared Code, founded on the Indian Penal Code, has 
come into operation in the Bhownagar State, so well known 
for its excellent administration. Mr. Carl Jost of Bombay 
and Mr. G. M. de Monte of Bangalore, Electrical Engineers, 
claim to have invented a system of automatic blocking of 
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any number of trains wherever danger may exist : a working 
model is in operation in Bombay and is to be exhibited in 
Chicago. Should it justify the hopes of its inventors, rail- 
way accidents should almost be things of the past. 

The Hurd war fair had this year to be broken up by 
order of the Government, owing to the occurrence of 
cholera. Unfortunately the disease has spread, and 
numerous cases have prevailed in various stations : Kash- 
mir has been fatally distinguished. Smallpox has con- 
tinued to rage in Bombay. The price of opium has risen 
by Rs. 113 per chest. Indigo cultivation in the N. W. 
Provinces has fallen from 321,000 to 252,000 acres ; and, 
owing to low prices, many factories are closed. The famine 
has not hindered India from exporting last year 1,500,000 tons 
of wheat, nor the fall in exchange hindered the Secretary of 
State in floating a 3 per cent, loan of £ i ,300,ooofor the Oudh- 
Rohilkhand and theS. Indian Railways. A fire at Peshawur 
has involved a loss of Rs. 50.000 in Commissariat stores, and 
another fire at Aligarh fair did damage to property ; but no 
lives were lost ; and a worse one at Sirinagar. 

The Steamer Dcccan long overdue, with 200 souls on 
board, is suppo.sed to have sunk in a Cyclone. The 
singular case of libel against the Bishop of Damaon by 
two of the Parishioners of Salva9ao for excommunication 
was dismissed by the Court. The Apostolic Delegate who 
was lately consecrated at Calcutta is engaged in delimiting 
the dioceses of Madras and Mylapore — the self-styled 
■“ Papal ” and the Portuguese ecclesiastical authorities not 
being quite on the best of terms in Southern India. 
Mr, Lewis Rice, Director of Archeology in Mysore, has 
published a translation of the edicts of Asoka, the dis- 
covery of which near Chittaldroog we noted in our last 
Summary : he finds that they agree with the three previously 
discovered, which were first translated by Dr. Buhler. The 
Behar Cadastral Survey under the direction of Colonel 
Sandeman will be begun in October. The Indian P'actories 
Act continues to work mischief, and is censured by the 
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Bengal Chamber of Commerce and by that of Upper India 
at Cawnpore, Dr. Robertson and party from Gilgit have 
visited Calcutta, Benares, Lucknow, Delhi, Agra, etc., and 
going from Bombay by steamer to Karachi, have returned 
home z’id Lahore. Dr. Robertson officiates as Resident at 
Sirinagar, during Col. Durand’s absence on furlough. The 
new Governor-General of Goa, Admiral Teixeira da Silva 
arrived at Bombay, and after a stay of 3 days and a cordial 
official reception by the Governor, left for Goa, where he 
was quietly installed. The Goa customs show a great fall. 

An outbreak in Lushailand arose from the arrest of the 
Chief of the Chins and Sharkwas for impeding coolie work, 
and the disobedience to orders by the Chief of Lalbura, 
resulting in a general rising of the South Lushais, from 
which Mr. MacCabe, and Captain Shakespear who was sent 
to aid him, and a convoy party were all at one time in so 
critical a stale that 200 sepoys were ordered up at once and 
a similar body held in readiness, while the Nwengal Column 
had to co-operate from Fort White. Mr. MacCabe attacked 
and destroyed the villages of Lalhai, Lalrhima and Poiboi, 
besides Lalbura and Bungtaya. This led to the surrender 
cf the Chiefs of Lalbura and Selbung, and other chiefs 
followed. The country is to be disarmed; but all is not yet 
tjuiet. A public meeting at Silchar has protested against 
the present denuded state of the Cachar and Assam frontiers, 
where the police are insufficient to oppose the Lushais ; 
they demand from the government a larger body of troops 
on the frontier, the suppression of dacoity, and the abolition 
of the present system of occasionally impressing the village 
boats, carts, and bullocks, which much paralyzes local industry. 

The Viceroy during his visit to Bombay inspected the 
Fast India Squadron, which now includes the new Torpedo 
Gunboats Assaye and Plassy. We notice again that at the 
State Parade on that occasion, the European Regiment could 
only muster 446, all told — so much for the strength of the 
Battalions in India being the cause of the weakness of 
those at home, as some military authorities pretend. 
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The list of Birthday honours has been severely criticized 
in India, both as to nominations and exclusions, especially 
for the inconsistency of suddenly creating a G.C.S.I. the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, who was, till but lately, held unfit 
to have charge of his own State. The nomination of the 
War Minister of Nepal as a K.C.S.I. is a happy step, 
which will be appreciated in that warlike and staunch State. 

The Amir of Ai'oh.vnist.w has long threatened the 
Bijawar district and especially Umra Khan of Jandol; but 
the attack, almost begun, has been staved off by a warning 
from the Indian Government that they lay beyond his 
sphere of inlluence. The other movements of his general, 
Ghulam Haidar, have been of no political importance. The 
Amir has his hands full ; for besides the cholera which has 
long been raging in Caubul, a rebellion of th(; Urzaghans 
of Hazara has called forth 5,000 regular and 5,000 irregu- 
lar troops, and an outbreak between Herat and Bamian, 
provoked by the outrages of his soldiers, has needed the 
despatch of troops from Caubul, Candahar and Herat. On 
the Russo-Afghan frontier there have been a couple of 
skirmishes which, though of no importance in them.selves, 
may lead to much. 

An important papier has been published giving the view.s 
expressed by the Amir in public durbar, regarding the 
respective value to Afghanistan of the British versus the 
Russian alliance. It is full of shrewd common-sense 
and decides on preferring the English as the only safe 
allies, who do not seek the annexation of the country. 
The wide circulation of so important a document is of the 
greatest importance to British India ; and it is to be hopec 
that the Amir and his people will always bear in mind the 
truths so plainly and pithily expressed. 

The Ceylon return of Revenue for 1890-91 was 
Rs. 16,228,768 and Expenditure R.s. 15,316,223 ; but foi 
1891-92 the figures are Rs. 18,107,618 and Rs. 17,158,643 

In Bukma though want is still felt, rain has fallen anc 
lessened th| numbers on relief works, which at one time 
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had reached 28,000. The Imperial Government at one 
time cut down the wages for famine works to a mere sub- 
sistence allowance, but the remonstrance of the local 
Government soon caused the withdrawal of the order. It 
is expected that all need of famine works will have ceased by 
the end of June. The severity of the famine is seen from 
the fact that 16,000 families left Yamathin, Meiktila, and 
Yen for Lower Burmah, and between 30,000 and 3.5,000 
families left other districts. The finances continue to 
improve. The Land Revenue of Lower Burma was 
Rs. 12,900,000 against Rs, 11,450,000 the year before 
which again was Rs. 1,300,000 over that of 1889-90. The 
amounts outstanding were never so small as now. Imports 
were Rs. 105,700,000, an increase of Rs. 4,700,000, and the 
exports Rs. 126,700,000, an increase of Rs. 3,100,000, — the 
imports and exports of Rangoon alone being R.s. 91,000,000 
and Rs. 90,000,000. In the quinquennial contract with 
till* Imperial Government, Burma gets Rs. 4,250,000, 
in place of the 3,100,000 offered and the 4,750,000 
originally asked. This seems rather niggardly treatment ; 
as hitherto the surplus of Burma, about 1,800,000 Rs., has 
gone to India instead of being locally used, and money 
is urgently needed for public works, especially in Upper 
Burma for irrigation works. The Mogung Railw’^ay is 
being extended by a branch to Myitkyina, and the Mu 
V’^alley Railway is to be pushed on to Wuntho, which after the 
last rout of the Tswabwa is so far pacified that Government 
has offered an amnesty to all, except him and a few others. 
The operations of the various columns in opening out the 
districts have closed with success ; the country is quiet and 
the chiefs everywhere submitting. One European and two 
Bengal regiments and a garrison Battery are to be withdrawn 
from Burma. Dr. Griesbach of the geological survey has 
discovered in Bhamo great alluvial deposits of gold, and 
much lead ; and as capital has begun to come in from the 
Straits, there seems a good prospect for mineral and mining 
industries. Mr. Oertel and Major Temple have discovered 
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in the caves of Kawgun, Damathal and Bingi in Tenes- 
serim, a valuable series of artistic remains extending from 
the earliest Buddhist to our own times. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie having come home on furlough, Mr. Donald 
Smeaton officiated for him till the arrival of Mr. F. VV. R. 
Fry, who holds the place till Sir Alexander’s return to the 
scene of his valuable labours. A serious fire has occurred 
in Rangoon ; another in Prome burning down one-fourth of 
the city ; and a succession of fires in Mandalay, destroying 
two miles of streets, 4,109 houses, and several valuable 
monasteries, with a loss of thirty lives. The Burma- 
Chinese delimitation is at last agreed upon, and the 
relations of the two countries are all that could be washed. 

The Orang Kaya still keeps the Pahang State in turmoil, 
in the Stkait.s’ Settlkmknts, He has been joined by 
several chiefs ; two Europeans w'ere murdered ; and at 
Pakan eight Europeans and twenty-five Sikhs had to 
entrench themselves in the jail. Sir C. Clement! Smith, 
the Governor, was absent at Singapore, and at first declined 
to send aid though three war vessels w'ere at hand. The 
aspect of affairs is serious, as there seems to be a real 
grievance at bottom. When the Governor of Singapore 
asked the Legislative Council for $175,000 for the Pahang 
administration, only $100,000 were voted after a brisk 
debate in which the Governor of Pahang was severely 
censured, and it was stated that faith had not been kept 
with the Sultan, who had asked only for a European to 
advise him, whereupon we had taken over the administration 
of his territory against his will. An investigation seems 
much needed. The reports for the last quarter of 1891 
showed a falling off in exports of 10 and in imports of 12 
per cent. 

Raja Brook of Saraw.\k has returned to Borneo from 
his visit to Europe, The Coffee crop of Java is estimated 
at 90,860 sacks, equal to 495,430 piculs = 19,063 tons. 

The French port of Yen Long was surprised by Chinese 
and Aimamite pirates and the troops driven out with loss. 
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The Sikh regiment raised for Hong Kong has arrived 
under the command of Col. Barrow ; but the barracks, 
owing to some bungling, not being ready, the men are 
living uncomfortably in tents. 

In Japan the elections, conducted amid much disorder 
and loss of life, have given 140 Rikento (Ministeralist) and 
150 Minto (Popular) members. The Mikado has appointed 
a commission of seven, including Counts I to, Shojiro, S.oyi- 
jima, Terashima Munenori, and Viscount Gomoth Takishi, 
to report on a draft revision of the treaties with the W estern 
Powers. A great fire in Tokio destroyed twenty streets 
with 5,000 houses and a loss of forty-three lives. 

In China, the annual audience granted to ambassadors by 
the Emperor has not taken place owing to their own absurd 
disunion, and want oi savoir fairc. It was discovered that 
last year’s audience did not take place in the palace — as it 
should. The German Minister, who is the Doyen, thought 
it a matter of little importance, but the P'rench and Russian 
held out for the palace. The English proposed a compro- 
mise which the others accepted, that this year it might 
take place anywhere, provided that next year it took place 
m the Palace. The Prince Tsing asked them to send in a 
written memorial ; but the President of the Tsung-li-Yamen 
finding it headed with the words “ whereas the Sovereigns 
of the Western States are the equals of His Majesty the 
Emperor,” threw back the memorial and refused all 
discussion. 

The Protestant Missions at Chinho and Kien-ning have 
been attacked and plundered, but no lives were lost. The 
Tsung-li-Yamen issued orders for the arrest of Chauhan, 
the chief plotter in circulating the Anti-Christian proclama- 
tions ; and the Viceroy’s deputy actually went to Hunan, 
for this purpose, but returned without accomplishing it. The 
Imperial troops have again routed the rebels with great 
slaughter. The report of the first year’s trade at Chung 
King, the port 1,500 miles up the Yangtse River opened 
to foreign traffic March 1891, shows a great increase, which 
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however is counterbalanced by losses from diversion of 
traffic from Ichang and Hankow. The customs' receipts were 
Taels 23,518,021 against the previous year’s Tls. 1,521,715 ; 
the exports (chiefly tea, silk and cotton) were Tls. 100,947.000 
against Tls. 13,800,000; the imports were Tls. 134,000,000, 
among which American Drills were more by 263,000 pieces, 
and shirtings by 807,000 pieces, than last year ; while Indian 
yarns rose to 1,138,000 piculs and English to 73,000. 
China is said to have sent troops to the Pamir to maintain 
its rights but withdrawn them on the remonstrance of 
Russia. 

The Garrison of Merv is increased by two Regiments. 

In Persi.v a heavy snowstorm did much damage in April 
to the telegraphs, which are now being worked on the 
Duplex system. Cholera has appeared at Mashed and 
extended to Sabzawar and Nishapnr. The Tobacco mono- 
poly has been compromised for the payment of /'50o,ocoby 
the Shah, who takes over all the company’s assets, except 
cash and exportable tobacco — the sum to be paid in four 
months. Russia at once offered to supply the money, but 
the Shah had the good sense to decline, and he has sought 
a loan in London, through the Imperial Hank of Persia, 
guaranteed by the customs of Southern Persia. 

In Turkey Sir F. Clare P'ord has been well received on 
succeeding the lamented Sir William White. A Tobacco 
Monopoly has been quietly and successfully carried out ; 
the Ottoman Railway Company has given a dividend 
of 5 per cent, while carrying forward 2,000 ; and a line, 
12.^ miles long, has been opened between Broussa and 
Moudania on the Sea of Marmora, whence a daily steamer 
runs to Constantinople. The revenue for last year is stated 
to be ;ii^78o,ooo and the expenditure .^660,000, leaving a 
surplus of f\ 2 o,ooo. The rebellion in Yemen has at 
length been quelled — all the towns being retaken, and only 
the mountain tribes remaining unsubdued. Of these the 
Erdjib (numbering 60,000) have submitted, each chief 
giving one son as a hostage. All active opposition has 
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ceased ; and reforms are being carried out in the adminis- 
tration. The Armenian Patriarch, having resigned, in order 
to call the Sultan’s attention to the alleged grievances of 
the Armenians, he was ordered to draw up and present a 
memorial. We regret to hear that Wassa Pasha, Governor 
of the Lebiinon, is in a dying condition. 

In E(:\ I'T, the Khedive h.as been decorated with the 
G.C. B. ; and the tardy delivery of the .Sultan’s firman com- 
pletes the formality of the accession of Abbas Pasha. His 
brother. Prince IMehemet Ali, proceeds to Vienna to com- 
plete his education, though the late Khedive intended 
him for Oxford. The ill-advised attempt to remove the 
.Sinai Peninsula from Egyptian rule was frustrated by the 
firmness of the young Khedive, and the vigilance of Sir 
Evelyn Baring, deservedly raised to a well earned peerage, 
as r.ord Cromer, for long and great services both in 
India and ICgypt. The hitch caused by this event 
has not increast;d the Sultan’s authority in Egj’pt ; and 
Mukhtar Pasha, who used the occasion for trjing to inter- 
fere in the administration, was sharply rebuked by the 
Khedive in public and reported to Constantinople. The 
Sultan gave a conciliatory reply, and ordered Mukhtar in 
future to be careful. A new bridge has been opened over 
the Nile at Cairo. The judicial reforms have been com- 
pleted ; and there are native J udges of appeal all over 
Egypt, dependent only on the Minister of justice ; the legal 
College is giving great satisfaction. As the prizes recently 
offered for English in schools excited the jealousy of P' ranee, 
Artin Pasha has decided on not allowing any private prizes 
for English or French. Dr. Milton chief of the Kasr 
Elein Hospital is prosecuting the Bosphorc for j^io.ooo, • 
damages, for scurrilous attacks on surgical practice in that 
hospital. French obstinacy blocks the way for reducing, by 
25 per cent., the Port and Lighting dues of Alexandria, of 
which shippers complain much. The proposal for investing 
surplus General Funds (now nearly ;^2,ooo,ooo) in European 
Stocks, so as to have investments divided equally between 
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foreign and local stocks, is favourably entertained by the 
Caisse de la Dettc. Col. Kitchener succeeded General 
Grenfells as Sirdar, Col. Settle replacing the former as 
Inspector General of Police. One hundred Dervishes, on 
camels, from Suarda in the Soudan, plundered Serra, 30 
miles N. of Wadi Haifa, and got off safe, though pursued 
hotly. Mahdism is said now to be extinct as a religious 
movement in the Soudan, though the Khalifa is enabled to 
maintain a military tyranny with the aid of the Baggara tribe. 

Mr. J. de Morgan has already done much at Boulak. He 
is securing the Museum against fire, enlarging it to nearly 
double its present size, and setting out the additional rooms 
with objects too long packed away by his predecessor. 
Among these are 163 mummies of priests of Ammon, a 
collection of bronze idols found at Sakarah, and a number 
of stone slabs with sketches in black and colours ; and he is 
arranging for the safe transport fron^ Sakarah of 1 2 large 
stelae of the Vth and VI th dynasties. The great temple 
at Memphis is being excavated. Among recent finds are 
several inscriptions at the ist cataract by Prof. Sayce 
belonging to the Xth Dynasty, w’hich is thus showm to 
have ruled also in the South ; and of fragments of a 
Dictionary of 3 if not 5 languages, which promises to be 
of great utility to Philology : it is of course on brick. 

The Protocol of the Suez Canal Sanitary Conference held 
at Venice has been signed by 12 of the 14 countries repre- 
sented by it. Its main features are that ships with clean 
bills of health pass freely ; ships suspected will be detained, 
at Moses’ Wells, and after disinfection will proceed ; w hile 
infected ships must land their passengers, be thoroughly 
disinfected and have, a longer detention. The rules w ill 
not cause much delay, as statistics show that in the past 7 
years only 50 ships would have come uruler their operation. 

In Cyprus there is much discontent, because the heavy 
tribute of ;^9 2,000 a year to Turkey prevents anything 
being spent on works for the improvement and prosperity 
of the island. The I mperial Government is asked to aid. 

m 
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A plague of locusts has fallen on both Algiers and 
Morocco. Sir C. Euan-Smith’s Mission Extraordinary to 
the Sultan of Morocco after being detained by heavy rains 
reach Fez safely and was well received by the people, the 
Sultan himself watching its entry from a tower on the walls. 
Sir Charles had two audiences, and the Sultan on receivinsf 

•* j . ^ 

the Queen s letter said he would do his best to further 
friendship with England and to encourage trade. He -has 
named 2 commissioners to discuss the proposed treaty, and 
a committee of merchants to help ; but an attack of Dengue 
fever has prostrated the mission for a time. The French 
legation showed its hostility by not sending a representa- 
tive to see Sir Charles start, as is the custom ; but with the 
advent of a new French Minister the feeling is more cor- 
dial. The Sherif of Wa/an — under French protection — 
is intriguing with the rebel Sheikh of Angcra, against 
whom troops are being despatched by the Sultan. 

In Wes'j' Africa we have had successful exjDeditions, 
against Carimoo who in 1891 repulsed an attack with loss; 
— against Tambi which was captured ; — against raiders 
near Bathurst ; — and finally against the Jebus and Egbas, 
who had completely impeded trade and were threatening 
Lagos. They in kict anticipated our attack, but were 
repulsed and lost Pobo from which, as our base of opera- 
tions, we occupied Magushin, and, after a 4 days’ stub- 
born fight, Jebuode, killing 400, including 20 chiefs, with 
a loss of 4 killed, and 3 officers and 42 men wounded. 
The king, whose forces had mustered 7,000 strong, was 
captured by Captain Gordon : this has resulted in the sub- 
mission of the whole tribe, and the trade route is open through 
their territory though still blocked in that of the Egbas.' 
The French and English Delimitation Commission unfor- 
tunately fell out at Dahar, and have since continued their 
labours apart, on parallel lines, each for himself. In the 
Congo State, Captain Ponthier destroyed two strongholds 
of slave-raiding Arabs, freeing 250 slaves. France has 
voted 860,000 frcs. for the Soudan and 3,000,000 frcs. for 
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Dahomey, the king of which after sending an impudent 
challenge seized 6 merchants, 2 missionaries and 3 nuns as 
hostages, and threatened to attack Porto Novo. The 
French forces, raised to over 5,000, have occupied Whydah 
the chief port of Dahomey and the whole coast is blockaded : 
fighting is expected. 

From Cextkal Africa, via Tripoli, we learn that Com- 
mandant Monteil has explored the country from Say on the 
Niger to Baraoua on Lake Chad a line, north of which is 
F'rench and South English “influence.” He is now over a 
year away, — in May, 1S91, he was at Ogaduku, capital of 
Massi, going to Sokoto, and in January last was at Kano 
making for Konka, capital of Bornou. Another e.xplorer, 
Lieut. Mizon, met M. Brazza in April at Coinasa on a branch 
of the Sanga River. He traversed 434 miles in an unknown 
country between Yobu and Comasa, with only H natives ! 
He claims to have solved several geographical problems 
about the Niger and Congo rivers. Tlie I'rench are 
naturally very jubilant, and, declare that soon Algiers, Congo 
and Senegal shall meet at Lake Chad. 

St. Helena seems to lose ground since it ceased to be a 
coaling station and a naval yard. Its revenue for 1S90 
was only and its expenditure ,-^9,032 — a deficit of 

^304, which there is no chance of meeting, as there are no 
local means for improving the receipts. 

From S. Africa, Mr. Rhodes the premier has paid 
England a second visit; and Natal has sent Sir John 
Robinson and Mr. G. M. Sutton to confer with Lord 
Knutsford on the objections against the granting of Repre- 
sentative Government. On the other hand, Mr. Simon has 
been delegated by the party opposed to such a grant. Ap- 
plications for 300 farms in Mashonaland show that it is 
making its way. A temporary bridge over the Vaal river 
at Bethulia now enables trains to run from Cape Town via 
East London to 35 miles of Johannesburg. 

In East Africa, the disaster on the Nyassa Lake 
was succeed^ by the surprise of an outlying post of Fort 
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Johnson and the capture of a 7-pounder gun. The 
Missionaries and Mr. Johnson do not seem to agree very 
well. The Commissioners’ hands will be strengthened by 
the placing of 2 steamers on the Lake. The rebel Witus 
were attacked by Captain Rogers ; but having no guns he 
could not take their stockades and had to retreat after 
inflicting heavy loss, Mr. Portal then went up with 2 
Companies of Marines, and seized the ringleaders whom he 
now has imprisoned at Mombasa. An expedition against 
the Wabura was also successful. I'rom Mombasa, Captain 
Macdonald reports that from the coast the first 70 miles of 
the new Railway jiresent no difficulty at all, and the rest 
he thinks will show no serious ones. The Hindu residents 
of Zanzibar have indignantly refuted the assertion of the 
Anti-Slavery Society that they lend money to slave raiding 
Arabs, d'he German Last Africa Company has just de- 
clared a dividend of 5 per cent, on preferential shares. Baron 
.Soden has expelled another of Wissman’s partizans. Dr. 
Peters, having recovered from a bad fever, has joined the 
Anglo-German Delimitation Commission; but disagreeing 
with the Baron, he threatened to resign, and now awaits the 
coming thorough inve.stigation into the whole system of 
administration by Dr. Kayser, chief of the Colonial Section 
of the Berlin P'oreign Office. Baron von Billow, Civil 
governor of Kilimanjaro, having warned all Missionaries 
to quit the territories of the Moschi tribe whom he was 
preparing to exterminate, Mr. Portal protested on behalf 
of the Missionaries. The Moschi however have routed the 
Baron, who lo.st one out of his five Europeans, his one gun 
and too of his 150 Soudanese, and was himself wounded; 
they retreated to Gonga, evacuating Fort Marang. The 
Missionaries are safe. The Italians at Massowah have 
been' engaged in successfully repulsing 500 Dervishes 
who made a raid on Baria ; two Amirs were killed and 
the plunder recovered. The Portuguese are still troubled 
with insurgents on the East coast. Regarding the state 
of affairs at Uganda we ^re unwilling, in the absence 
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of direct news from Captain Lugard, to accept all that 
is said in the papers ; but we cannot avoid expressing our 
disgust at the now well known and only too long con- 
tinued opposition of the two rival missionary bodies, in 
Hagrant violation of our Great Master’s direct command. 

The flourishing island oft Mauritius was visited on the 
29th April by a terrible hurricane, wdiich demolished many 
public buildings, besides 24 churches, nearly all the houses 
of Port Louis, and half of the sugar crop. The loss of 
life has been immense. A relief loan of f 60,000 is asked 
.for from the Imperial Government, repayable in 25 years. 
The island is fortunately provisioned for 4 months. The 
Governor was absent in England when this catastrophe 
occurred. A Mansion-house fund has been raised and 
remitted ; but the Imperial Government has, up to date, 
done nothing — not even remitting the heavy quota of 
^260,000 which Mauritius pays as its military contribution 
to the Empire. ^ 

The Fiji Islands’ report for the past year shows a great 
advance in prosperity. The revenue was ^71,000, exceed- 
ing that of 1890 by f 4,000. T'lre total trade return was 
^727,000, of which ;^500,0C)0 were exports, against 
f 364,000 in 1890. 

In Australia, the most important event of this quarter 
is the new regulation for the introduction of Kanaka labour 
into Queensland, for 10 years. That it formerly was ac- 
companied by some abuses and evils is undeniable, though 
these have been grossly exaggerated ; and others doubtless 
may occur, in spite of the provisions and precautions of 
the Government. Yet the introduction of more labourers 
is a necessity in Queensland, as in the rest of Australia. 
Parts are unsuited to European labour, and in others 
Pluropeans will not work, or find no work — at Sydney no less 
than 7,000 were uneanployed. The Indian Government 
does not see its way to allow coolie immigration, probably 
owing to insufficient guarantees ; and the Hon. Mr. Play- 
ford, after visitigg India for this purpose, has returned with 
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the conviction that sour grapes are not good. Except the 
rapidly dying out Polynesian, no other is available. The 
worst feature of the matter is that the other colonies of the 
group have taken Queensland to task and censured its 
Government for passing the^act, and declared that the 
introduction of Asiatic and other coloured labour in Australia 
is inadmissible. A conference on the subject is projected 
for July, in which, needless to say, Queensland will take no 
part. If the colonies begin to snub and criticise each other, 
there is an end to all chance of Federation. Some of the 
statesmen still talk about it, and Tasmania is trying to 
reopen negociations, but the idea seems at best abso- 
lutely dormant. Lord Knutsford has however got the 
colonies to formulate their statistics in future on a uniform 
plan. 'Phe long continued drought, which had caused great 
inconvenience, and loss, has terminated with an abundant 
rainfall. A cyclone has swept over part of the country 
causing much tlamage. Sir Thomas Elder’s exploring 
expedition is about to be reconstructed. The new office 
of Military adviser and Inspector of Stores for Australia 
has been given to Lt. Col. Harman, R.A. The local 
Ivaster manteuvres had to be generally abandoned, for 
economical reasons. 

The following returns show the state of finances for the 
quarter ending 31 March 

Victoria. — Revenue ^2,016,000, less by jC<)^,ooo than 
in 1891 ; customs less by ^27,000: returns from public 
works by ;^io8,ooo, including £-jo,ooo less for railways. 
The excise however increased by ;^45,ooo. 

Sydxev. — Revenue ^2.410,000, an increase of ;^2 14,50a 
over 1891 : customs were greater by ^^300, 000 ; Railways 
by fiOtCOO. 

South Au.stkalia (Adelaide), — Revenue 
Expenditure £664., 100 — the credit balance being £ 107,500. 
A decrease of ;^8,ooo in the customs was counterbalanced 
by a large increase in Railways, Land and Income taxes. 

Queensland (Brisbane) shows an increase of £27,000 

Q 2 
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over the revenue of 1891 ; and West Australia (Perth) 
shows an excess of Revenue over Expenditure of ^48,065, 
leaving a credit balance of .1^166,000. 

At Sydney 9 new members were added to the Legislative 
Council, raising the number to 76 ; and in future the prero- 
gative of mercy, as in Canada, will be exercised not by the 
Governor but by the Executive. The premier, the Hon. 
Mr. Dibbs, has come on a visit to England, At Melbourne 
a dissolution in April ended in the return of 46 mini- 
sterialists, 25 opposition, 13 independent, and ii labour 
candidates. Of this total of 95, there are 52 for, and 43 
against the “ one man one vote ” cry. The 1 Ion. M r. Shiels 
continues as Premier, with a reconstructed ministry which 
includes Sir Graham Berry. A committee of 3 is investi- 
gating the charges made against Mr. Edd)’, late head of the 
Railway Department. 'i'he Hon. Mr. Piayford was de- 
feated on a vote of want of confidence by 21 against 24 
votes, and has been replaced by Mr. Holder as Premier and 
Treasurer. 

New Zealand is flourishing. The treasurer’s estimate 
of customs .625,000, which was £()' 6 ,ooo over the 
customs of 1891) was exceeded in actual receijJts by 
£^0.000. Railway receipts were ;^8,ooo over the estimate; 
and the revenue ^295,000 ov^er the expenditure. Of this 

100,000 goes to pay off floating debt, Z30.000 will be 
used in roadmaking, etc., and ,^165,000 will be carried 
forward. The Plarl of Glasgow has succeeded Lord Onslow 
as Governor. The Government of Tasmania has found it 
necessary to order an inquiry into the failure of the Van 
Diemen’s Land Bank. At the New Hebrides the dual 
Anglo-French control is interfering with British Trade. 
Sir Thomas Mcllwraith in admitting it to be unfair to 
British interests, recommended the importation of more 
British settlers as an alternative to simple annexation. 

In Canada accusations continue to be made in the 
interests of party strife; some Ministers of New Brunswick 
are now added to tl^ose formerly accused at Ottawa and 
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Quebec; and Mr. Mercer has been put on trial with others. 
England refused to abrogate her free-trade principles, 
declining the proposal that she should denounce the “most 
favoured nation ” clause in her treaties, especially with 
Belgium and Germany, in return for which Canada offered 
a preferential tariff with the United Kingdom, of which all 
jjarties are beginning to see the importance as the great 
customer for all kinds of Canadian produce. The attempt 
to make a reasonable commercial treaty with the United 
States failed signally. Mr. Blaine insisted on a Commercial 
League between the two, with common tariffs against 
kmcrland : this of course could not even be discussed. In 
Parliament, the Liberal motion, that as England admitted 
all Canadian produce free, Canada should reduce its duties 
on British goods and give preferential rates was defeated 
by the Conservatives polling 98 votes against the Liberal 64 ; 
but the toll on grain passing the St. Lawrence has been 
low(*,red for wheat coming to the Ignited Kingdom only, 
which we hail as a first step towards a real commercial 
union between the two countries. 

Meanwhile Canada thrives apace. The Census returns 
for 1891 give 75,765 Industrial establishments against 
49.923 in 1881 ; the numbers employed as 367,496 
against 254.935 ; and the capital invested in machinery 
and tools as $80,000,000. The Revenue was $36,655,000, 
the decrease of $3,000,000 being for sugar duties remitted ; 
and the Exports exceeded those of 1890-91 by $12,000,000. 
There was a surplus of $2,235,000. Canada has 7,015 
ve.ssels, with a total tonnage of 1,005.475. The total 
mineral products, including bricks and stone for building, 
are returned at ;^4,ooo,ooo. Among these the principal 
metallic returns were : Nickel, .=^■555.195; copper, ;^ 247,756 ; 
gold, ;^i85,o 97; silver, 1,436 ; iron, ^30,407; lead, 
;^5,i2i ; platinum, ^2,000; and antimony, ^12. Coal 
gave ;^i,558,43i ; petroleum, ;^200,909 ; and asbiestos, 
;^200,000. The official census of the Indian population 
gives 121,638, with 13,420 children of age for school, of 
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whom 7,574 attend, and are well taught. Progress is being 
made in teaching habits of settled life and industry. 

The Government Railways show a deficit which it is 
proposed to meet by economy in the number of trains and 
employes. A serious strike on the Pacific Railway, which 
had extended to 3,000 miles of the line, was fortunately 
€nded soon by arbitration. The Postmaster-General’s 
annual report states receipts at $3,374,000, and expenditure 
at $4,020,000 ; and that the Japan and China mail traffic 
via Canada is increasing. 

The Behring Sea Seal P'isheries difficulty is happily in a 
fair way to settlement by Arbitration. Pach party prepares 
immediately a statement of its case, giving a copy to the 
Arbitrators and to the other side, who within 3 months 
may submit, if they choose, a counter statement ; and 3 
months after that, the Arbitrators must give their award : 
damages for losses in the interim are to follow the award. 
Both parties undertake to forbid, and as far as possible to 
prevent sealing, except the number fixed as needed for the 
natives. The arrangement is to last till October, 1893, or 
to expire after 2 months’ notice. The United States have 
named as Commissioners Mr. Justice Harlan of the U.S, 
Supreme Court and Senator Morgan of Alabama ; as Agent 
for preparing their case Mr. Foster ; and as Counsel to help 
in so doing Mr. Phelps, Mr. James C. Carter of New York, 
and Judge Henry Blodgett of the U.S. District Court, 
The British Commissioners are Lord Hannen, and Sir 
John Thompson, K.C.M.G,, Canadian Minister of Justice; 
the Hon. C. H. Tupper is Agent for preparing the case, 
with Mr. Christopher Robinson and the Hon, W. H. Cross, 
M.P., as Counsel. The Canadian Sealers sent in claims 
for compensation for not having been allowed to catch 
seal, amounting to $650,000 : they have been reduced to 
$ 3 ^ 5 >ooo- An idea of the wholesale destruction of seals 
may be got from the figure — 400,000 — caught in the Seas 
north of Newfoundland alone. 

General Herbert, who has presented a flattering report 
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on the Militia, is preparing a scheme for Canadian defence, 
including the frontiers, 4,000 miles, and several points 
on the Pacific shore. At present there is not one large 
modern gun in the Dominion ! 

A tornado has just passed over Quebec and Montreal doing 
great damage, destroying houses with much loss of life. 

Newfoundland at first rejected the offer of Canada to 
return to the status of i88q, but finally accepted it, as the 
refusal failed to move England to recognize the Newfound- 
land reciprocity Treaty with the United States. A com- 
mittee of both Houses is discussing the French Shore 
question, the bill for settling which was rejected by the 
House of Assembly as havu’ng been altered by the Premier 
after the delegates had arranged its points. The actual 
temporary act was renewed for 2 years, and the modus 
viveudi \y\\h France till the end of 1S92. Returns show the 
Revenue as being in 1889, $1,362,843 ; 1 890, $1,454,336 ; 
in 1891, $1,554,000; the last to months’ revenue exceeded 
the expenditure by $4,350,000 ; and both exports and 
imports are increasing, especially as regards the United 
Kingdom. The debt is $6, 100,000. An interesting report 
has been drawn up showing the great mineral and forest 
resources of the Island, as yet quite untouched. The 
diminished price of Cod has prevented a greater develop- 
ment of revenue. 

Wi-:.sT Indies. — The state of public feeling in Jamaica is 
strongly agitated for a more extensive popular representa- 
tion in the Government. The intense excitement is ex- 
tremely pronounced ; and as much dissatisfaction prevails, a 
political concession seems quite called for. At the Bahamas 
an outburst of public sympathy was shown towards • the 
Editor of the Nassatt Guardian, imprisoned by the Judge 
for criticising his judicial conduct. The people sent a 
deputation to the Governor, protesting against the high- 
handed exercise of power ; and after hearing them the 
Governor ordered the prisoner’s immediate release. The 
Chief justice, who at first protested against the Governor’s 
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warrant, is said to have resigned and to intend appealing 
to the Home Government. A return from the Lekwakd 
Islands gives Revenue at 119,359. Expenditure at 
;^i 14,199, Imports at ;!i^45i,76o, and Exports at .=^513, 557 - 
British Guiana seems likely to rise in favour as one of the 
gold-producing districts of the world. The finds are in- 
creasing annually, and are situated in the one locality. 
In 1884 it gave 250 oz. ; in 1885 — 939 oz. ; in 1886 
6,518 oz. ; in 1S87 — 11,906 oz. ; in 1888 — 14,570 oz. ; in 
1889 — 28,282 oz. ; in 1890 — 62.575 oz. : in 1891 — 101,297 
oz.-: this year’s yield already exceeds the total for 1891. 

Orituarv : We note, with regret, the deaths during the 
quarter, of Col. G. R. Goodfellovv. C.I.E., of the Political 
Department ; — the Hon. Framji Nussirwanji Patel, one of 
the first native members of the Bombay Legislative Council, 
distinguished for his charities and his efforts for female 
education, and called the “ Nestor of the Parsecs ” ; — .Sheikh 
Ghulam Muhammad Khan Bahadur, P 2 xtra Assistant Com- 
missioner in the Punjab, sometime Political Agent with 
Cavagnari in Caubul. and Member of the Kashmir Council 
of State ; — Sir H. L. Harrison, Member of th(* Revenue 
Board, and Commissioner of the Police and Chairman of 
the Corporation of Calcutta; — Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.S.I., 
M.P., late of the Political Department, who did good .service 
in Persia, Zanzibar and India ; — Genl. Sir W. Russell. Bart., 
C.B., who served in the Mutiny ; — Miss Amelia B. Edwards, 
the well-known Lady- Egyptologist, who left her fortune 
— about ;^400 a year — to found a chair for her favourite 
study ; — Genl. Sir Francis Morley, K.C.B., who served 
under Napier in Scindh and Gough in the Punjab Genl. 
Sir Thomas Hooke Pearson, C.B., whose services extended 
from the days of Runjit Sing in India to the Crimean War; — 
Genl. Sir W. II. Noble, R.A., who took part in the Afghan 
war ; — Sir Alexander Campbell, Lieut. -Governor of Ontario, 
and a distinguished Canadian State.sman ; — His Highness 
the Maharajah of Ulwar, an enlightened Indian Prince, 
whose early and su||den death is a great loss to his State, 
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and to the distinguished body of Indian Administrators ; — 
Stephen Austin, the celebrated Oriental Printer ; — M. 
Joseph Martin the P'rench Explorer who after traversing 
Mongolia last year, died lately at Khokand ; — the Hon. 
Mitchell Solomon, C.M.G., of Kingston, Jamaica, Member 
of the Legislative Council and Custos of St. Ann ; — John 
Douglas Sandford, sometime Judicial Commissioner of 
Burma and then of Mysore ; — General Thomas Augustus 
Carey, who served in the Indian Mutiny; — the eminent 
S(miitic scholar Isidore Loeb, and Prof. Joseph Budenz, 
the well-known Philologist of Buda Pesth ; Nursing Rao, a 
learned native, astronomer of Vizianagram ;-- G. P. Sander- 
son of the Mysore Elephant Kheddas ; — Captain \V. Grant 
Stairs, one of .Stanley’s school, who had just reached the 
Zambezi with the remains of the Katanga expedition, after 
a year’s exploration ; — and General Albert Fytche. C.S.I., 
late'Chief Commissioner of Burma, whose services in India 
date from 1841. 

Emin Pasha is reported to be dead ; but we are happy 
to say that the report still lacks authenticity. 


Jioie 2T\t, 


V. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

I. The Land Systems of British India, hy 1>. TI. P> vden-Powkij., C.I.E. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 3 vols. This is a truly monumental compila- 
tion of vast research, great labour, and j^ainstaking accuracy. It is a 
standard book, and the name of its author alone is a guarantee of excel- 
lence, The first part of the work consists of a cha]>ter devoted to certain 
genera] facts and features about the land, the climate, harvests, irrigation 
of rivers, which are likely to need exj)laining to English readers. After 
that a general sketch of the Land-Tenures is given, in which the main 
features of landholding — the aggregation of cultivating grouj)s called 
“ villages is first of all dealt with. 'Vhc mistakes of many of the carlitT 
writers about villages are explained, and especially the imj>ortant difierence 
between villages held in shares (as in the Panjab) and villages held (as in 
Southern, Western, and Central India) by isolated landholders, is pointed 
out ; these forms are distinct in origin, and it is explained how the 
“co-shared^’ villages grew up : sometimes owing to the custom of the ngri^ 
cultural tribes who founded them (as with Jats in the N. West), sometimes 
by the acquisition of a village by ancient grant of some Raja, (^r by the 
disruption of a larger estate, or often by a revenue-farmer getting the hcad- 
shij). In time these persons are succeeded by a numerous body oi 
descendants, who jointly inherit and form a co-sharing community laying 
claim to the whole. If this occurred in a village already occupied, the old 
landholding class become their tenants. Very frequently, however, the 
village has a new foundation ; joint villages are aKo fre([uently due to 
curious co-operative colonies. According to the origin, so docs the consti- 
tution of the village vary ; /.o, the methods of sharing, some of which are 
curious. Thus, in some cases, tlie sharers take according to the fractional 
share of the pedigree table ; in others there is a curious plan of making lots 
of equal value, by selecting little bits of each class and kind of land to 
make up the holding (real Bhaiachara). Sometimes there is no real 
sharing at all, but each takes the plot that pleases him ; sometimes they 
divide by the number of wells sunk to irrigate, sometimes by the number 
of ploughs, and so on. The effect of Government grants to hold free of 
revenue is also discussed as giving rise to landlord tenures ; the same effect 
is also produced by the arrangements for farming the revenues resorted to 
by the later Mughal sovereigns partly to save trouble, partly to give employ 
ment to the old Rajds and chiefs who were reduced ; from this system 
grew up the Zamendar Landlords of Bengal and the Tdluqdars of Oudh. 
A section follows giving a history of the relations of Landlord and Tenant 
in India, and then one discussing the ideas of Hindus and Muhammadans 
as to ‘‘ property in land and what sort of right it was ; also the question 
how far the Government was or is the supreme landlord or ultimate owner 
of all land. ^ 
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A chai)ter is then devoted to the account of ancient and modern methods 
of assessing and collecting the revenue from land ; how the old plan of 
taking a share of the gfain in kind gave way to the form of taking a money 
payment. 

All the modern systems of Land-Revenue Settlement are described — 
they consist of four main classes — (i) 'J'he Permanent Settlement with great 
Landlords in Bengal. (2) Settlement with village estates— treating the 
village (or some similar group) as a whole in the N. W. Province, Panjab, 
and ( Central Province. (3) 'I'he Talutidari Settlement of Oudh. (4) Rai- 
yalwari Settlements, etc., where there is no landloid or middleman^ but 
eac h separate holding is assessed, d'he Madras and Jiombay systems are 
typical of this ; but in priuiiplc the Settlements of Burma and Assam are 
the same. 

After tiie general portion come the Books ” — devoted to some details 
about the Provinces, Bengal, N. W. Provinces and Oudh, Central Provinces, 
iktnjal), Ajmer, Berar, Bombay, Madras, Assam and Burma and Coorg. 

Cnder eaidi, after a gcn(Tal introduction, a chapter describes the form of 
settlement and tite work of assigning the revenue and v^aluing the land ; a 
chaj)ter on the l.ancl- 1 'enures and the 'Penant-Laws, and one on tlie duties 
of the Revenue < )fficers and their })o\vers and mode of procedure. 

"I'wo ma[)S arc novel, one gives British India coloured to show how the 
})rovinces were gradually ac(]uired by conquest, treaty, etc. Another 
show''* the j^revalcnce of the different systems of settlement (Permanent, 
"Pemporary, \’iilage, Rayatwari, etc.) 

2. 'Pile English translation of the second volume of the 1 st Part of Mir- 
khond's general History called 71 ie Rauzat-nS’ Safa or (Rirdiu of /^///v/rhas 
just appeared. Like the first volume, it rellects much deserved credit on the 
translator, Mr. K. Rehatsek and the editor, Mr. E. E. Arbuthnot, as also 
much undeserved credit on the Royal Asiatic Society which figures as the 
jxitron of this admirable work, without, ai)])arenlly, doing anything what- 
ever to merit that title. We have already })ointed out in our Review of the 
first volume in our issue of Oct. 1891, what the Society should do if its 
defunct ‘‘ (.)riental translation fund'* is to be revived under its living 
auspices, as it is now in the mere shadow of a name. It is a great pity 
that Mr. Rehatsek should have died just as he was working at the transla- 
tion of the third part of Mirkhoners voluminous history. However, the 
three volumes of the II Part containing the lives of the apostle Muhammad 
and of his four immediate successors had been translated by the inde- 
fatigable Hungarian s<’ho1ar, whose 44 years’ devotion in India to Oriental 
research has been so little requited. 

The value of the present volume consists in the numerous sidelights and 
half lights which it throws on Bible history from the Muhammadan stand- 
point. The stories are so like and yet so unlike those of our Scriptures 
that their suggestivencss as regards the nature of their source cannot be 
over-estimated. Indeed, Mr. Arbuthnot seems to hold with Mr. Edwin 
Johnston that the religious literature of the Jews and Christians is based 
upon the Koran and the chronicles of Tabari, and that the teachings of the 
Synagogue and the Church follow the traditions of the Mosque. Without 
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going the same length or contending on behalf of the priority, in purity or 
corruption of Jewish, C'hristian, and Mahomiiiedan legends, we should 
certainly have preferred, as material in such discussion, a really complete 
and scholarly translation of Tabari’s Arabic chronicles to the much later 
growth of Mirkhond^s Persian “ Garden.” No scri[>tural reader, lunvever, 
should be without the two volumes that we lun e noticed, which contain 
a mass of historical information regarding Prophets, Rings, and rhilosophers. 
Curious details are given, concerning the death of Socrates who, it appears, 
married Xanthippe for the following reason : “ If there be no escape from 
matrimony, 1 shall take a woman notorious for hcv stupidity and remark- 
able for her domineering spirit, so that by patiently schooling myaelf to 
suffer her tyranny, 1 may accustom myself U) hear with the follies of high 
and low people.” 

‘The hook abounds in similar anecdotes and incidentally threnv'-. light on 
the use of such titles as (Jaisar " or Kaisar ” whose first application is 
naturally connec'ted with the Caesar of Western, and then of Knslein, Rfime 
(lium) before it became a title of the present ( Jueen-Kmpress (»f India. 
Many detaiU are also given in this volume about the death of M()so>, tho 
life of Jesus, and the biographies of Alexander the (ireat ami of the kings 
of the Persian four dynasties. 

3. Per'sij and ilie Per^iian Qnesfion^ by the Hox. (ii.oKoi ('tk/ox, 
M.P. 2 vols. (Longmans vV C>). ) Mr. ('ur/on has si‘i Inmsclf so gnut 
a task in producing his work on Persia that it is not a mailer for surjM ise 
if the re.su]t does not altogether come ii]> to the authors high ideal. 
Cur/on’s G^ersia’ is not so much a standard work of refeum e on that 
country as a book of gicat present politu al importaiK o. d’he author has 
added much general and special information, rather as an imniediatt^ f'om 
pilation from numerous sources, than as the result of his own elaboration 
of material. \'et, for many > ears, Cur/oifs ‘IVisia’ will occupy the first 
rank amongst books dealing with Iran. 

Wc propose in our next issue to devote some pages to ‘ Persia and the 
Persian (Juestion’ and our remarks are therefore to be taken as merely a 
brief reference to one of the most important publications of the quarter. 

4. Th<: A inn of fa/an, by the Rkv. John Pa i chki.or. (London: The 
Religious 'frata Society.) I’his is an unassuming but well written and 
interesting record of personal experiences among the Ainu or “the hairy 
aborigines of Japan.” These Ainu are a peculiar race altogether though 
they hardly merit the epithet “hairy” as most, or many, of them have 
apparently not much more hair than Kiiropcans. To judge by the illustra- 
tions, they seem rjuite an intelligent race, indeed the frontis[>iece, repre.sent- 
ing an Ainu, reminds us very strongly of a well-known and eminent 
Orientalist whose name is only withheld as the comparison might be con- 
sidered offensive either to tlje Ainu or the Orientalist. According to 
the author the Ainu in common with most Aborigines of the world are 
gradually dec reasing ; the relentless i)erseeution and the extermination of 
whole villages practised l^y the Japanese of old, as well as the supply of 
alcoholic poisons are its causes. The Japanese were and are, it appeals, 
conversant with ijl^proved methods of civilized nations for instilling 
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culture in primitive people ; only the missionaries seem wanting to com- 
j>lctc the system. 

It is a ]) 1 easure to read Mr. Batchelor's c'arefully elaborated, scholarly 
chajjters which sliow a thorough grasjj of the wdiole subject, a deal of re- 
search and above all a kind, Christian-like sympathy with the poor, out- 
<'ast, despised Ainu and their beliefs and customs, that other missionaries 
might with advantage endeavour to follow. 

5. 7 e the Sinnvs of Tibet ihrou^fi C 7 i{na, By A. E. Pra'I'I, E. R.G.S. (Long- 
mans iV Co.) IS an inteiesting description of a journey to these regions by 
a natinahsl in searc'h of birds, insects and reptiles as also for specimens of 
the vegetable kingdom, 'Fhe <'harm of the book lies in the unaffected 
simjjlicity of st)le and narrative; it will not only be appreciated by men of 
scieiue but by the ordinary reader as well ; the aulh(jr besides being an 
entomcilogist and botanist is also ([uite an artist, for like him he has the 
gilt to j)orti\n to us so vividly, witli a few strokes of his pen — instead of the 
pencil and brush — the sc enery he ]»asscs through, that we fancy ourselves 
with him m the boat on the river, ])assing the ra])ids and beautiful gorges, 
and as('ending the snowy mountains tbiough jungles and precipitous paths 
to the summit ol several of the d'lbelan plateaux. 

Mr. ih'att dot > not speak highly (>{ the (.'hinese at whose hands he 
sulfeud much ])erst‘mition. 'I’he ('atludic missionaries, who treated him 
well are much [iraistal for their Christian charit}’ and lives e>f self-denial. 
A\ e owe the author thanks for a deliglitful book eniianccd in value by vvell- 
e\et uted il]ustrali(3ns. 

o. I Lii • or the of the A^Sinibh\ by O, 1 ). Millkk, D.l). 

(New Adams, Mass., U.S.A. : S. M. Wliipple.) 

Sbitc/i rf t/io //!s/(>?y (f Israel aiul Jadah^ by J. Wd.i lhal'sfn. 3rd Ed. 
(Londtai and IMinbuigh : A. and C. black.) 

TIu Ju>iitidaiio)rs of the Aibh^ b> (/anon R. I>. CirJ)LJLs i one, Al.A. 
(I.ondon : kb re and Sjxjttiswoode. ) 

1 ht Old le.sfarieNt in the JewiOi C/nitr/i, by bkoirssOK J. Roiu-rtson 
SvniH : 2nd I'M. (London and Edinburgh: A. and C. Black.) 

Here i*^ a fiuarttl of cognate yet very different books — touching the 
biblc. d'he first .serves to .show that a man may be very erudite and well- 
read and yet waste the stores, which could have been utilized for a good 
purpose, in building uj) fanciful and vague theta ies, groundless, vain and 
usele.ss. Neither the spot whence the human race first proceeded, nor the 
writing of the history of man’s fall and other Biblical matters in the 
heavenly constellations, nor the 12 stars of Phtenicia, nor Babylonian 
chronology, can help one iota to prove the inspiration and truth of scrip- 
ture, or to solve even one of the numerous difficulties which it confessedly 
contains. This book is made out of a confused mass of valuable informa- 
tion, which in the hands of a scholar who had well digested its details, 
might be utilized for partly proving the authenticity and authority of 
Scripture. Prolix and without method or legitimate conclusions, the 
author's own comments on the monuments and works he cites partake 
greatly of the nature of Scotch Metaphysics. Professor Wellhausen is one 
of the mainstays of disbelievers in the Bible ; yet we welcome this work 
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as one of the Ijest antidotes to the poison he — doubtless in good faith — 
administers to the public. To read this book is sufficient to show the 
astounding amount of baseless suppositions in which the new school deals. 
The real sources of Hebrew History are three : the Bible, Jewish tradition 
and contemporary monuments. In ()p])osition to all three, this school 
sets up its own ipse dixit: thus it should have been, thus it must have been, 
thus it was. And underlying the entire system of this supercilious 
sophistry is that absurd begging of the whole question, involved in the 
first principle of this school — there is no supernatural, and miracles are 
imj)Ossible. We invite all Biblical students to read in this book the 
condemnation of the entire system of which it is a part ; for here, better 
than elsewhere, becomes evident to any intelligent reader how suppositions 
.are for a purpose treated as realities and prejudgt-d assertions dignified 
with the title of History. Like Balaam, the book gives a blessing where it 
meant to curse. It lessens one’s confidence in the last edition of the 
llncyclopccdia Britannica^ to find so im[)oriant an article as Hebrew History 
entrusted to so prejudiced, onesided and therefore unreliable an author. 

Our third book is of the usual orthodox type, admitting that diniculties 
do exist in the Bible and trying to solve them out t)f the Bible itself. 
Canon Girdlestone’s book shows much loving stiuiy and careful anal\ ^is 
of the a.cripture, coupled with much skill, wide reading, great erudi- 
tion and reverent handling. It indicates useful lines of Biblical defence, 
developes strong arguments, with con\ inring reasoning and many authori- 
ties; and while admitting many <'onclusions of the new Sch(n)l, \ cry rightly 
limits them to what is really proved by something more than mere dogmatic 
assertions. A deep study of Semitic i.anguages, manner-^ and customs 
and history, helps to establish most of the author’s conclusit>n.s ; yet many 
arc far from being demonstrated by his system, and fail to go beyond the 
region of verisimilitude ; for this defence is not, and cantu.'t be extended 
to all the points of attack, and it cannot thercf(.)re be truly said that the 
attack is foiled. The foundations of the Bible are not and cannot be 
their own support ; they must rest ultimately on the princij)le of authority. 
Still we welcome Canon Cirdlestone’s learned work as a strong ally in 
defending the truth and authenticity of Scripture. Professor Robertson 
Smith gives us a work worthy of his great reputation. It contains a 
truthful statement of the last word, up to date, of the so-called Higher 
Criticism — methodically arranged, fully illustrated and plainly stated^ It 
is al)Solutely necessary that the Biblical student should have such a'Wook, 
to learn what are the nature and the arms of the attack. The professor 
seems merely to state the case ; and he does not draw conclusions as to 
the authority and inspiration of the Bible. He states it in detail, 
and states it perfectly. These four books, in the hands of learned 
controversialists will be of* immense value in the warfare now^ being w^aged 
for upholding the Word of God. The Bible, as the revelation of God for 
the Salvation of mankind, can bear and defeat all assaults, when properly 
defended, though much of the groundless veneration, not to say indis- 
criminate book-woj||hip, that, as a reaction, has been given to it from the 
XVIth Centur^^ must be abandoned. It consists of a human and a divine 
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clement mingled together; it was written under divine guidance, at various 
times, by various persons, from various documents, and has suffered like 
other hooks from inter[)olations, errors of copyists and loss of portions. 
How far that guidance extended, which are the divine and which the 
human influences in it, how far the one controlled the other, form the 
great (|uesUon of the nature of inspiration, — the great question of the day 
so far as the Hible is conc'erned — which must sooner or later be faced 
manfully ; and it can only be decided, after long discussion, wn’th the aid 
of books on both sides, like those vve have the pleasure of introducing to 
our readers. 

7 . The Jiib/>e7‘t /.cefures^ liSqi. ‘Lectures on the Origin and f Growth 
of the Conception of (led as illustrated by Anthropology and History,’ by 
CoUN'r (Joiu.KT D’Alvikli.a. (W illiams and Norgalc.) d'he book before 
us is of absorbing interest to us, and none the less so because the con- 
clusions arrived at by the learned author seem to us unwarranted and his 
vu;ws one sided. The writer evidently belongs to the accepted orthodox 
sc hool of savants who start with the assumption that the foundation and 
source of religion is to be found amongst past and present savage rSces. 
W hy then do we find in ancient religious systems, truths which only the 
most de\elo[)cd philosophical minds of the pri‘5ent age can gras])? W'hy 
too, among^t most liarbarous and ignorant people do we freciuently or 
occasionally discover glimpses of deep sentiment and abstract thought 
which those same savages ('ould never have evolved of themselves? Does 
this not siiow that we have to deal with religious truths \\hich, as always 
must be, were first adaiited to the comprehension of a people who, 
degenerating themselves have dragged their religion with them until, save 
for those occasional flashes pointing to pristine puiity, it has become quite 
unrecognisable. 

Count D’Alviella is fond of disporting himself about the outskirts of the 
variinis religio philosophical systems; he j>refcrs treating of su]>erstitions 
and obvious outgrowths rather than aUeni])t to penetrate into the inner 
sanctum to search for essentials and to offer a solution of apparent con- 
tradictions; learned and deeiily read, as the author no doubt is, he is 
incapable of freeing himself from entirely preconcei\ ed notions; in accord- 
ance with the practice obtaining nowadays, a tlieorv is first conceived ; 
subsequently a search for fleets is made, and those that fit in tolerably with 
the theory are accepted, the others are rejected. Pearls upon pearls are 
strung together in this necklace with which the author presents us ; yet 
the string of a previously determined length supplied by the author, is 
ever conspicuous. Count D’Alviella’s admiration for his illustrious pre- 
decessors in the chair of the Hibbert Lectures, and especially for Prof. 
Max Muller is great perhaps this accounts for what wc consider his 
shortcomings and the standpoint he occupies, of regarding the best thoughts 
and noblest aspirations of the past as childish attempts compared with the 
lofty intellectual standard of the school of which he is so distinguished 
an exponent. 

The comparative method is of the utmost value, yet judgment must be ex- 
ercised in its application. An examination of Christianity based upon the 
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facts that the red Indian of America blows a whiff of tobacco smoke heaven- 
ward in order to give pleasure to the Great Spirit and that this custom finds 
its analogue (?) in the incense l3urning of the Catholic Chun'h, would surely 
only result in worthless conclusions regarding the great religioii founded 
by Jesus Christ. Wo have not actually discovered this application of 
(Joiint D'Alviella’s method in his book, but it would not have surprised 
us if we had, and the author may perha})s thank us for the suggestive hitii. 

We conclude our remarks, regretting that the exigencies of space have 
only allowed adverse criticism ; the merits of the work are great, the in- 
formation conveyed is vast, and its suggestiveness in reasoning is worthy 
of the brilliant genius of the author. All thinking men should read the 
hook. 

8. Ifistory of the Chunh in liasUrn Canada and dVo’io found land. By 
the Rkv. J. Laxoi'KV, M.A., 1 ).C.I.. (London: Society for Bromoting 
Christian Knowledge, iS(;2.) If we ex<'ei)t a few e\]:>res^ions calculated 
to give needless pain to Di^rtcnters and (.‘atholic s, tins book ])resc‘nts an 
excellent history of the Anglican Church in the Ikist of (3ur Xorth Anica ican 
possessions. Its origin and progress, the gradual e-.tahlisiunenl, and ex- 
tension of its episcopate and institutions, its s\ stein of government, its 
means of support, and its educational establishments are all detailed. In the 
part devcatcd to the Bishopric of Ncwfcnindland arc some delaiL of the 
early history of tlie C'olony, w’hic h, read by the light of recetit ('om)>li( at kjos, 
show unpleasantly hc»\v Knglandwith regard to that island ha^ acted ahvays 
rather for the benefit of Kranc e than of our own [>eo})ie. d'he hook c'on- 
tains careful biogniphies of Bishops and other distinguished clnirc hmen, 
and present.s many an edifying skeU'h of lives faithfully >j)c-iU :ind l:ihour 
heroically endured by the c'lergy who naturally fcjllowed in the wake of the 
Angdo-.Saxon f'olonizers of those parts. Wc fitid the words .Mission " and 

Mis'^ionaries often used ; but they seem rather misaj)pHed to the gene- 
rally too tardy arri\al of the clergy to locjk attei their only too long 
neglected fellow ccjuntrymen. 'Lhe authcir admits failure among the 
Indians. We find also little or nothing of the establishment and ])rogrcss 
of the Catholic (diurch, strong as it notoriously is in Canada. If Mr. 
Langtry intetided to confine hiuiself to the HisU>ry of one Communion 
onl\, he should have prefixed in his title, the word ‘LAnglicaui ” to ('hurch : 
as such his hook is both very comf)lctc, detailed, and interesting, 

(j. (da/nos Ancknt and Oriental^ and hotv to play them, liy ]h>. 
IAlivUnlic (London: Longmans, Green iX Co., 1892.) Wide reading, 
long study, persevering research, and acute ingenuity combine to make 
this book of ncH less interest to the general reader than of utility, not to 
say necessity, to the specialists w^ho delight in tracing how mankind amuse 
themselves, (’‘f ancient games, the author has most ingeniously recovered 
and leconstructed the rules and mode of playing of three Egyptian games, 
till now quite unintelligible, though noticed and played sub.scquently by 
t creeks and Romans. modern Italian Afora too is traced up to its Egyp- 
tian source. 1 hen come some very interesting chaj>ters on Chess, with its 
variations, among which that here called the “ Maharajah and the Sepoys ” 
is oftener in North n^ia, called “ The Mad King,’* and is an excellent though 
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little known variation for teaching beginners to be careful in leaving no 
piece unsupported. The next two divisions treat of the varieties of 
Draughts and Backgammon, including the Indian Pachist\ which we saw 
last Christmas played with as much eagerness in London by four Europeans 
as the author describes to be the case with Bengalis. There is a treatise 
on Magic Squares, very thorough and comprehensive ; and another on the 
very fascinating solitary practice called the Knights’ Tour, of which 
numerous entertaining specimens are given. Of all the varieties of games 
treated in the book, amounting to over 30, not only are the rules stated, to 
enable any one to play them, but specimen games, on an easy system of 
notation, are given to exemplify the working of the rules. The book -is 
sure to be a favourite. 

10. The Philosophy of Religion. By Herman Lotze, edited by F. C. Cony- 
beare, M.A. (I.ondon : Swan Sonnensrhein and Co.) It is relief to find 
a Philosophy of Religion which does not degrade the divine existence to a 
merely subjective concept of the human mind, gradually creating for itself 
its own Creator, who is different in each mind, and has no objective exist- 
ence. Lot/e has more sense. Admitting and upholding the existence of 
God and that it can be proved, the substantive reality and immortality of 
the human soul, and the necessity of religion, our author in eight chapters 
discusse.s, with reverent freedom, a great number of spiritual and religious 
subjects, with the aid of reason alone. Yet he by no means denies, 
what other writers on the subject often forget, that but for revelation and 
Christianity many of these <iuestions would never have become known to 
man, much less have been flooded with that amount of light which those 
twin sources of knowledge, rightly understood, have so beneficently shed 
on the nature of God, His relation with man, and man’s final end. Lotze 
examines several arguments for the existence of God, some of which 
he rejects as insufficient, and others he upholds as helping to establish it : 
this point, however, of religious belief is not to be built up with reasoning 
alone. The creation and maintenance and government of the world, the 
nature of good and evil, are discussed ; and though we do not agree on all 
points with the author, it is a pleasure to find reason put to its right use in 
establishing such matters of religious belief as are the fair objects of purely 
human knowledge. We cannot accept his exj)lanation of the words ‘‘Son 
of God”; but he is quite orthodox in maintaining the fundamental points 
of religion which are demonstrable by human reason alone, and as such 
should be common to all mankind, and would be, if adequately put forward 
more generally in the lucid way that our author does. 

11, Hebrew Tenses, and sojne other Syntaciical questions. By S. R. Driver, 
D.U. (Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 3rd. Edition.) Canon Driver’s 
well known, justly appreciated and scholarly work is again presented with 
several emendations, modifications and additions, increasing greatly its value 
to the student of Hebrew and of Scripture. Its admitted utility dispenses 
us from the detailed notice, which we should wish to give it, but w^hich our 
space forbids; and we content ourselves with emphasizing its absolute neces- 
sity for those who wish to master the Hebrew language and to relish the 
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beauty of the original of God^s word, often lost or but imperfectly expressed 
in even the best of translations. 

12. Amonf!; i/ie Mongols. By James Gilmour, M.A. (London: The 
Religious Tract Society.) This small volume is full of information at first 
hand, of a not much known people. It is simple in style though the 
author attempts at times, not Very successfully, to do some word-painting. 
The connection also between the chapters is conspicuous by its absence ; 
and there is the strong bias against local religions and customs, inseparable 
from the work of any foreigner especially a Missionary : altering the poet's 
couplet, he is 

“ Nor to their virtues over kind, 

Nor to their vices at all blind.’’ 

Yet the book is not only pleasant reading ; it is absolutely fascinating, 
both as to what the author expressly tells us of the manners and customs 
of the people, and as to what he almost unconsciously shows regarding 
them in the course of his narrative. A delightful collection of local tales 
and proverbs concludes this excellent volume, which is further enriched 
with a number of illustrations from sketches by native artists. 

13. Alashonaland. By G. W. H, Knight-Brock, Bishop of Mashonaland. 
(Society for the Propagation of the Crospel in Foreign Parts.) This book 
represents the journals of the Mashonaland Mission from 188S lo 1892. 
"I'hose who are deeply interested in the vicissitudes undergone by Mashona- 
land's bishop should read the book, as it is full of the bishop and his trials. 

14. The Catholicos of ihe East and his People^ by A. J. Mact.kan, M. A., and 
M. H. Brovvnf:, LL.M. (London : Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, 1892,) This is a very welcome work, the model of what such 
works should be — simple, precise, detailed, methodical, and utterly free 
from the common fault of sectarian cavillings and bigoted diatribes. If 
you want to know about the Syrian Christians, go to this book, where, 
better than in any others we have, you will find all that there is to tell, 
well told, in a friendly way, and with perfect accuracy, except perhaps in 
the rather exaggerated importance attributed to their former missionary 
efforts. Persons and places, manners and customs, faults and virtues are 
all faithfully de.scribed, with, as should alw'ays be the case, a friendly wwd 
to whatever is good even in those with whom the authors “ agree to differ.” 
The interest of the book is very great ; and we note with pleasure, that in 
the Schools of the Mission, which is laudably trying to improve the present 
rather degraded condition of the people, every effort is made to check the 
aping of European manners, customs and dress, and that the difficult task 
is being tried of giving a high standard education, and yet keeping the 
educated scholars content to till their soil and do their domestic duties. 
Well may we ask, after our Indian experience, if the two are quite com- 
patible? and what is likely to be the result with the people of the Catbo- 
licos ? Our authors themselves note, that already too many leave their own 
country, to beg or do worse in Russia and Europe. 

1 5. Round the Empire. By G. R. Parkin, M. A., with a preface by the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, K.T. (London : Cassell and Company, Limited.) 
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16. Imperial Federation. ByG. R. Parkin, M. A , with map. (London 
and New York: Macmillan and Co., 1892.) 

While a daily increasing number of British subjects think and at times 
even speak of the great and important yet still by no means sufficiently 
appreciated problem of Imperial Federation, for the success of which all 
who love their country cannot but be anxiously wishful, there are a few who 
manfully set the shoulder to the wheel to aid the gradual accomplishment 
of that vast, difficult and comprehensive scheme : chief among them is the 
author of these two works, which we w^elcome with delight and on the merits 
of which we congratulate Mr. Parkin. The first is one of a school series, 
well written, well illustrated, and got up in the specially beautiful style for 
which Cassell and Co. are so well known. It is meant to form the rising 
generation to a just appreciation of the great inheritance, which the energy 
of their forefathers has left them, in the present British empire, and to a 
serious realization of the duties incumbent on them for its maintenance in 
their own time and the transmission, undiminished and untarnished, of its 
glories to their posterity. The other and larger work deals directly with 
the subject of Imperial Federation in a series of excellent essays on each 
constituent part of the Empire. Clear and plain and terse in style, he 
points out the natural dependence of all on each other, and mercilessly 
exposes the fallacies of its opponents, the pessimist prophets who decry 
the great work, or think it unachievable. The chapter on India is a 
very good specimen ; and though it is by no means thorough, he points 
out, w’hat we said in our Review of Sir Charles Dilke^s book on this 
same subject, that India alone takes already its right place in Imperial 
Federation. But it is not so much those in the mother country who need 
to be taught the necessity for Federation. The ignorance, which he justly 
thinks is the most to be dreaded cause of possible future dissolution, is 
greatest in the Colonies, which with their inexperience in self-defence, 
their narrow-minded, touchy and jealous self-assertion, and their utter 
ignorance of the amount of their indebtedness for commercial, financial 
and political importance to the mother country require to be taught by 
such works as these ; and the best way to build up an Imperial Federation 
is to flood the colonies with cheap publications to prove to them this rather 
self-evident fact. We cordially wish Mr. Parkin’s books the success they 
so well deserve. 

17. Mounistuart Elphinstone, by J. S. Cotton, M.A. (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press.) Another volume of tlicse popular and well wTitten 
biographies of the Rulers of India presents us with the graphically executed 
portrait of one of the most distinguished of the class of British statesmen 
in India, who helped to form that Empire, in spite of all that we now look 
down on as evil. Nominated, without competitive examination, while still a 
lad and knowing less than many a girl of 17 does nowadays, Elphinstone 
showed himself a man of diligence, activity, good sense, resolution, bravery 
and talent, and by continual study acquired not only the languages he was 
supposed to, but had not as a fact learned at his school, and others, needed 
in his duties and became a good ruler and administrator. His failure in 
Afghanistan was due to circumstances rather than to his fault \ but it effectu- 
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ally quenched his ambition. He was a success in all he undertook, in study, 
in authorship, in fighting, in civil administration. Yet we honour him 
more for the wise and liberal policy of his Educational system, which, im- 
proved and extended in after years, has done so much for indigenous 
education in the Bombay Presidency. I'hcre is not much in this biography 
that is new, though the author had access to numerous private papers ; but 
it is an excellent volume of an excellent series. 

18. Thro 2 igh Famine-stricken Russia, By W. Barnes Steveni. (London : 
Sampson Low,Marston & Co., 1892). This is a graphic and therefore grue- 
some detail of the horrors of the Russian famine by an acute observer and 
a good writer, whom previous knowledge of the language and country had 
well qualified for his task. If there is a blemish at all, it is that there is 
too much Tolstoi for our taste. Next to the kindly pity which all must 
feel for a sturdy, patient and good-natured, if somewhat slothful peasantry, 
that is slowly but surely being dimidiated rather than decimated by 
an awful calamity, there rise in the mind of the reader two questions : 
Why has not Russia, on w^hich no one wishes to encroach, disbanded three- 
quarters of its army? and is this the nation and this the (Government 
to prate about its mission for civilizing Asia ? 

19. Russian Characteristics, By E. B. Lanin. (Chapman and Hall.) 
In the words of one of the Government organs speaking the truth for once ; 

The main evil of Russian society is that it suffers from complete, absolute 
dissoluteness, recognises no moral discipline and has practically emanci- 
pated itself from duty.^^ This and much more will be the conviction of all 
who peruse the pages of this admirable book (re])rinted with revisions from 
the Fortnightly) on which its able author, who writes under the name of 
E. B. I^nin, has lavished the charm of his style and the wealth of his 
great personal experience, knowledge and acute powers of observation. 
The barest reference to the leading points in this w’ork would oc.cupy 
pages ; we must content ourselves in recording our appreciation of the 
book and in recommending all to read it It ought to be translated for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of India ; in 'Purkey too, and in Persia much 
good would result by its circulation. A more hopeless state of complete 
baibarism than is represented by the Russian colossus, according to Lanin, 
cannot be conceived, 

20. A Grammar of the Old Persian Language, By Herbert Cushing 
Tolman, Ph.D. (Boston : Ginn & Co. London : Ed. Arnold.) This is 
but a small book, and half of it is taken up with a transliteration of the 
“ Behistan inscriptions. 7'he remainder is only confusing and useless to 
beginners, and utterly worthless for scholars. Why, or wherefore, or for 
whom the book was written, is a mystery. There is not a single cuneiform 
letter from beginning to end ; and the author seems to wish to teach lan- 
guages without their alphabets : how w^ould Greek look in a transliterated 
(Grammar? What the book contains is without order or method, lucidity 
or det^th, and is full of printer’s errors, 

21 . A .suggestive and highly interesting pamphlet by Prof. Vamb^ry 
has reached us ; it is entitled, Aus dem Geistesleben persisches Frauen^ 
i,e., ‘‘The intellectual life of Persian women.” Prof. Vambdry has 
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become possessed of a manuscript by a court poet of the early part of this 
century, by name Mahmud Kajar, and one of its sections deals with the 
subject of contemporary, and past Persian poetesses of distinction. The 
much misunderstood and misstated seclusion of the harem, in the East, 
does not apparently affect disadvantageously the mental development of 
its (so-called) victims. Prof. VambtSry refers to, and quotes extracts from, 
at least twenty poetesses ; several are of the royal family. 

22. Guzerati Grammar. By W. St. C. Tisdall, M.A. (London : C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) We have had occasion to notice, with due praise, several 
grammars of this admirable series, (Triibner's Collection of Simplified 
Grammars) ; and the present is one of the best we have yet seen. Clear, 
terse, concise, it is a good guide to the study of an interesting and useful 
though by no means difficult language. Half the book consists of a 
series of reading lessons, selected with an eye to the usefulness of variety. 
A copious and carefully compiled vocabulary completes the excellent work, 
in which the student will find all that is needed, without being confused 
with unnecessary details and excursus. 

23. The Ilisiory of the Jews. By H. Graetz, translated by Bella 
Lbwey. Vols. ili., iv., and v. (London : David Nutt.) We had the 
pleasure of reviewing vols. i. and ii. in our January, 1892 issue; and the 
three volumes now to hand continue the history in the same satisfactory 
style down to the present day, concluding with a good index to the whole 
work. There are the same defects — an absence of interesting and impor- 
tant details on some points, as the Kabala, — a slight tinge of prejudice, 
which after all cannot be absent from any history, — a little harshness in 
judging Christian men and things, not unnatural considering what the Jews 
have suffered, — and of course the absence of citation of authorities, delibe- 
rately but we think not wisely adopted in this edition : all these we noticed 
in our first review. Notwithstanding these defects, these three vols. com- 
plete an excellent and reliable history of God's chosen people, which gives 
without undue prolixity a detailed account of all that is needed by the 
general and even the more advanced reader. It should find a welcome 
place in every lil>rary. 

24. The Book of Joseph and Zulelkha, by Mullana Ardul-Rahiman 
Jaimi ; translated into English Verse by Alexander Rooers. (I^ondon : 
David Nutt.) This favourite love-poem of the East has hitherto been 
practically unknown in the west, because no one ventured on the translation 
of a work whose entire spirit and letter, in spite of many beauties, are 
essentially alien to the European mind. As a study however of oriental 
thought, sentiment and diction, it is of surpassing value ; and we therefore 
welcome this translation by so thorough a Persian scholar as Mr. Rogers, 
already well known for previous similar works. It was certainly no easy 
task to reproduce in good English over 7,000 couplets of a literal translation 
from a foreign language and idiosyncrasy; and we heartily congratulate 
Mt. Rogers on having achieved a success, not unusual indeed in him, but 
quite phenomenal among ordinary translators. There are defects no doubt, 
in occasional inaccuracy of version and fauUiness in style. Some of the 
verses halt a good deal ai^d others are rough not to say uncouth, — solely 
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because sufficient time and pains were not taken for producing a better 
result. Still on the whole he presents the learner of Persian with a great 
help to understanding the original, and the student of the East with a vivid 
and clear picture of Oriental love and the modes of its expression. V. 

The Law Magazine and Review for May 1892 had an important article 
on The Tusion of Executive and Judicial Toivers in India by John Dacosta. 

It deals with a constitutional question, which has attracted the 
attention of the administrators of our government in India as far back 
as 1793* Dacosta gives some very remarkable details, which, on the 

unimpeachable authority of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
go far to prove that the blot brought to light by I^ord Cornwallis is a blot 
to this day, — as nearly as possible a century later. Lord Cornwallis said 
it was obvious that if the regulations for assessing and collecting the 
!'^pubUc Revenue were infringed, the Revenue officers themselves must be 
the aggressors, and that individuals, who have been wronged by them in 
one capacity never can hope to obtain redress from them in another. It 
therefore followed, in the view of this distinguished Covemor, General, 
that the Revenue officers must be deprived of their judicial powers. I'hat 
Lord Cornwallis was perfectly right can well be gathered from the various 
cases adduced by Mr. Dacosta. The delays of the T.aw are, we know, 
proverbial ; but when a Government intervenes on the side of delay, the 
result is an almost hopeless position for one who, ex hypothesis is simply 
seeking a declaration of the Law applicable in his case ; thus, in a suit for 
recovery of property seized by Government, commeiK'ed in 1862, the stage 
of a decree for recovery of the property was only reached in 1870. In 1883 
; Government again claimed the same property, and this is one of the cases 
only no%v at length decided in favour of the native proprietor (in November of 
1891, and February of 1892). Mr. Dacosta has a strong case, and lets it 
speak for itself. The facts are in themselves enough for most people. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

We have to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of the following pub- 
lications, some of which arrived Too late for notice in this issue, or were 
excluded for want of space, and are accordingly to be reviewed in uuf next : 
I. Pahlavi Texts, translated by E. W. West (Sacred Books of the EaSt^ 
Clarendon Press, 2 vols.). 2. Jataka Mala, edited by Dr. Hendrik Kem 
(Edward Arnold). 3. Arakan, Past, Present, Future, by J. Ogilvie Hajr 
(W. Blackwood). 4. Studies in South American Native Lany;uages, by Dri' 
D. G, Brinton (Philadelphia : MacCalla and Co.). 5. Lerghundi y Simanet, 

Crestomatia Ardbico-Fspanola (Granada: Ventura Sabatol). 6. lihe Boletin 
de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid (Fortunet). 7. La Pevue des Mevues. 
8. La Reveu Gene rale, Bulletin des Sommaires, 10. The Contemporary 
Review, 11, The Review of Revitios, 12. The Scottish Geographical 
Sodeijs Journal, 13. The Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. /%4. 
The Society of Arts Journal. ^15. Lucifer. 16. I^a Civilta Catholiki. 
^7. The Allahabad Review. 18. Gescllschaft, 19. The RajafCe. Heit 
(Smith, Eldet^ which has reached another e&tion. 
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OR, THE ROOF OF THE WORLD. 

By Robkrt Miciiki.l. 

The general public has not .sufficiently noted the many 
geographical and other discoveries. of Russian explorers 
in Central Asia, .since the year 1871. This is the more to 
be regretted becau.se our own boasted discoveries have 
mostly been sealed up in secrecy by the India Government. 
Excepting the accounts rendered by Shaw, Hayward and 
Johnson, the Journals of the Royal Geographical Society 
cannot boast of having helped to give the public any light 
on the improvement of our maps of Central Asia. 

The Report of Sir Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to Kash- 
gar in 1873 was, indeed, the creditable result of a great 
endeavour by the India Government to explain some of the 
most enigmatical points of Central Asian Geography, and to 
Open up relations with Kashgar; but it was not followed up. 
Kashmir and Ladakh have been jealously guarded by 
our Indian officials, and doubtless for. very cogent reasons 
no one unconnected with government could pass north out 
of India. There was a strict limit, even, as to the 
number of officers allowed to penetrate into or through 
Kashmir, whether for sport or for scientific research, 
f Our Geographical Society has thus had no part in thfe 
revelations which have now shown us all the errors of 
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former Central Asian Cartography. It has, indeed, taken 
note of the labours of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in 
India and waited on the map-making process of General 
Sir John Walker, but this itself has waited on the Topo- 
graphical Department of the Russian War Ministry, and 
our Geographical Society has lagged far behind its sister 
Institution in St. Petersburg. 

Only a very few of its members, as, for instance, the late 
Colonel Yule and our distinguished Nestor of Central 
Asian Historical Geography, Sir Henry Rawlinson, have 
kept a steady eye on the Russian proceedings, incor- 
porating in their writings and works the materiiils which 
from time to time, and however late, became accessible to 
them from Russian sources. Rawlinson’s learned researches 
and Yule’s “Cathay and the Way Thither” and ‘‘Marco 
Polo,” as well as numerous other recondite papers, are 
monuments of learning, wisdom and authority which all 
admire and to which all defer. In respect of such erudition 
we have kept above the level of Russian geographical 
science and maintained a superiority. But while we have 
been subjecting items of Russian geography to the test of 
ancient and media;val light, Russians have practically un- 
ravelled the mystery. The Russian and British surveys 
were linked in the year 1873 at Chatyr-kul above Kashgar ; 
but since that date the India Government has kept us in 
ignorance of its information concerning the Bam-i-Uunia, 
or^ Roof of the World. We have been kept so much in 
the dark, that but lately we were astounded on learning 
from the press that one British officer had been arrested 
within a measurable distance of Wood’s own, or Victoria 
Lake, while others were challenged to produce Russian 
passports, and not being provided with such permits, were 
politely requested to quit the ground. 

Our Government has not even yet published the account 
of the journey performed by the Pir M.S. in the year of 
grace 1879, and in the brief allusion to this journey 
in the official “ Memoir of the Indian Surveys,” 1891 
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(pp. 1 42- 1 43) General Walker’s primitive notions of the 
hydrography of the Pamirs are perpetuated. These might 
have been rectified if only by the aid of the map attached to 
the Report of Sir D. Forsyth’s Yarkund Mission, let 
alone the numerous circumstantial accounts rendered since 
the year 1 880 by Russian explorers. But in the light of 
the information which we have received from St. Petersburg 
the value of the journal of “ M.S.” has been greatly .depre- 
ciated by its relegation to official pigeon-holes, except in its 
politico-historical part. 

Had the observations of “ M.S.” been communicated to 
the outside world of geographers, we should not have done 
as the Pir said, " what we like with rivers and mountains,” 
while he pointed out that his evidence showed the Aksu to 
flow “towards Marghilan.” “/A” banks were erroneously 
interpreted for him as the banks of the Suchan Ghund in 
one. Trotter’s notions had been perfectly correct, and it is 
much to be regretted that his evidence and that of Abdul 
.Subhan were discredited, to be ultimately adopted by 
Russian explorers. 

It is intolerable that the public .should be misled on the 
geography of Central Asia, and of the Bam-i-Dunia in 
particular, or be left with an impression about that region 
tending to incline the British public to accede without any 
demur to its appropriation by Russia. 

The Geographical Society does wrong in creating geo- 
graphical obfuscation. I allude to the observations made 
by General Strachey and by Sir M. E. Grant Duff after 
Mr. Littledale had read his paper on the Pamirs at the 
meeting of the 23rd November last,* — and to the subject of 
the paper read by Captain Younghusband at a meeting of 
the same Society held on the 8th of P'ebruary.f 

Mr. Littledale gave a very graphic account of the ease and 
comfort with which he and Mrs. Littledale with a numerous 
retinue and a caravan of baggage animals crossed from 

* Vide Proceedings R.G.S., Jan. 7, 1892.' 
t Vide Ji'mes, Feb. 18, 1892. 
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Russian Kokan to Kashmir and into British India. The 
difficulties of the journey, he showed, began only when, 
having crossed the Darkot pass (15,000 feet), they had to 
surmount the superior rugged and glacial elevation of the 
Karakorum Mustagh, on their way to Leh. 

By way of neutralising the effect of the introductory 
remarks made by Mr. Douglas Freshfield, General Strachey 
led off by comparing the region in question with the 
Tibetan tableland.* He accepted Mr. Seebohm’s re- 
miniscences of a conversation at St. Petersburg with the 
Russian zoologist Severtsof reflecting on the prodigicnis^ 
elevation of the Bam-i-Dunia and on its “ ultra-arctic ” 
climate. He concluded : “It is a wonderful thing that 
rational people should talk about a region of this sort as 
something to be coveted and something ev’^en possibly to 
be fought over, and one might really almost as rationally 
talk of fighting for the possession of, shall I say, a sciuare 
mile of the moon, or of Sirius. This would be just as wise, 
really, just as rational, as possibly you will be able to judge 
for yourselves from Mr. Littledale’s account of his journey. 
With a very small number of horses, — ten, txoclve or four- 
teen — gradually dwindling away as they perished, (?) 
obliged to carry his food with him, nothing in the shape 
of fodder available, having to carry fuel to cook their 
dinner. The possibility of anything like military opera- 
tions being carried on over a country of that sort is so 
perfectly ridiculous that to my mind it is perfectly astound- 
ing that it should appear to be seriously discussed. | The 

* Severtsof and later Russian travellers say that the Bam-i>Dunia is in 
every rcsj^ect totally different from the i>lateaux of "I'ibet, Severtsof saying 
that the Pamirs are a region not of tablelands but of steppe country. And 
Pamir is not to be taken literally as meaning according to Dauvergne 
‘"plateau aride balay^ par les vents . {Builctinj Paris.) 

t A characteristic erroneously applied to the Pamir elevations by the 
late Col. Yule. 

I I do not know who has discussed this ; nor would I contemplate any 
other than an amicable process for adjusting a question of limitation in 
that quarter* Late events have, however, shown that the possibility of 
military operationsgpn the Pamirs is not perfectly ridiculous* 
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way ill which the question of the occupation of this region, 
either by Russia, Afghanistan, China, or Britain, occupies 
some people’s minds, I can only regard as an illustration 
of the folly of humanity.” 

This was strong enough for a politician of the school 
which in the time of Sir Roderick Impey Murchison set 
its face severely against Sir Henry Rawlinson’s ardour in 
battling over the field of Russian military encroachments. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson had to deal with the matter when 
a Russian Chancellor was systematically volunteering 
plausible and “ mendacious " statements, tendering empty 
assurances and perverting the sense of international engage- 
ments. It w'as then next to impossible to refrain from 
reflecting on Russian duplicity in the process of annexa- 
tion. The ground which the Russians were covering had 
but recently been the arena of rival political and com- 
mercial views. The Geographical discoveries then made 
were made by conquests under various pretexts. A litres- 
temps aittrcs ma'urs. Why follow now the habit of talking 
politics in the sense of beckoning the Russians on by dis- 
claiming any interests whatsoever on the Upper Oxus t It 
is enough to have lost all share in the glory of elucidating 
geography, without smoothing the way for a power which 
seeks to make its weight felt on the Indian frontier. If 
General Strachey and others anticipate an unmixed blessing 
from a closer connexion, then it is high time they demon- 
strated, before inviting it, the advantage to humanity from 
sujeh propinquity. 

The President endorsed General .Strachey’s words. “ It 
appears,” he said, “ to be an extremely horrible country ; if 
its name does not mean desert, it certainly ought to do .so ; 
and I think that the moral that was drawn so well by 
General Strachey, from all we have heard this evening, 
commanded the general approval of all who listened to it.” 
(We trust not.) “ It is extremely agreeable to me,” Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff concluded, “ knowing that there are present 
two gentlemen from the Russian Embassy, to acknowledge. 
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and it is by no means the first time that a President of the 
Geographical Society has had to acknowledge, the extreme 
courtesy shown by the Russian Government to an English 
traveller." To acknowledge the courtesy was right ; for the 
kindness shown to Mr. and Mrs. Littledale by the Russian 
authorities throughout the journey was so great that the 
Russian Government must undoubtedly receive the credit of 
it. But our Government is not behindhand in such amenities : 
for Prince Galifzin with his servants was surely treated in 
British India with marked attention and passed on from 
the north frontier with the kindest solicitude. Then 
again why should th<; Russians object to any simple 
traveller exploring the way from their possessions to those 
of Great Britain ? They need all the information they 
can get, and they have no cause to hide any light under a 
bushel. But our own Government systematically conceals 
every scrap of information which it picks up, and prohibits 
all from venturing forth from India through Kashmir. It 
is not so very long since no Englishman was allowed to 
pass from Orenburg, or from Siberia, into Russian 
Turkestan, while “ O. K.” and Mr. Lessar were craning 
their necks over the Herat entrance into India, and study- 
ing every confidential detail of the British railway extension 
to Quettah. 

I join issue with these two exponents of the prevailing 
opinions of the Council of the Geographical Society on the 
points of their observations ; and I adduce the evidence of 
English as well as of Russian travellers on the Pamirs, 
to show that this region is habitable, inhabited, traversable 
at all times, well watered and much less near the heavens 
than they wish the public to believe. We are now authen- 
tically informed of a large body of Russian cavalry and 
artillery operating all over the Pamirs and not far from the 
Kashmir frontier, and of reinforcements proceeding thither. 

Mr. Severtsof was a professor of Zoology, a man of learn- 
ing, and an eminent Scientist His writings and ex- 
periences are ^ell known to me, as they ought to be to 
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the Geographical Society ; but he was no authority on the 
Climatology, or for that matter on the Orography, of the 
Bam-i-Dunia. When he spoke of a perpetual snowline at 
1 5,000 feet and of slopes of 18,000 feet he did not mean that 
the broad face of that region was at those elevations. Per- 
haps, too, M r. Seebohm may not have brought away a clear 
recollection of Mr. Severtsofs characteristics of the Pamirs. 
He said, “Among his” (Severtsofs) “remarks about this 
country — the Pamirs — he describes it as being four-fifths 
composed of huge mountain ranges, with comparatively 
no valleys between, the lowest valley being twice the height 
of the Engadine, or 6,000 feet above the sea, and the 
ridges many of them rising 1,000 feet higher than Mont 
Blanc.” 

Mr. Severtsof made only a very rapid e.xcursion as far as 
the Alichur river which feeds the lake Yashil-Kul and is 
the headwater of the Ghund affluent of the Oxus in 
Shighnan ; his only traverse was meridional from the 
Kizyl-Art to the Ak-Baital river. Neither his opinion 
nor that of Dr. Regel the botani.st, can be set against 
those of Mr. Ivanof, Col. Grombehefski and others. These 
are the primary authorities ; and the Royal Geographical 
Society ought to be well acquainted with their papers in the 
Russian Proceedings since April, 1884. 

I .shall presently give a short description of the Bam-i- 
Dunia as pictured by Mr. Ivanof, Colonel Grombehefski and 
Mr. Kosiakof. which will meet these points, and which, P 
think, will show that if the Russian Military Authorities 
are labouring to develop communications with the Sunny 
South they are on at least as good a track as any across 
die terrible sandy wastes of the Afalo-Caspian depression. 
On this ground the President of the Geographical Society 
is perhaps as disposed now as he was in the past to argue 
in justification of the Russian necessities for outlets.* 

I come now to another point. On the 2 2 nd N ovember last, 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff, at a meeting of the Historical Society, 

♦ Vide Tims, August, and Pall Mali Gazette, September 25, 1875. 
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dwelt on the necessity 6f acquiring a proper knowledge of 
geography. The diffusion of such a knowledge rests in so 
large a measure with the Geographical Society that, on the 
strength of this, I am disposed to charge him with not 
practising what he preaches. In the matter of Central 
Asian Geography, if the Government withholds or sup- 
presses “ the mass of knowledge, general and scientific, 
acquired by the servants of the State in our frontier and 
transfrontier lands,” as it was aptly put by Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield, “and sparingly gives only expurgated copies of 
official reports of public interest” (I have known it to give 
expurgated copies even of very ordinary translations from 
‘the Russian), then it behoves the Geographical Society 
to do as Berlin and Paris do : keep the student informed 
up to date of Russian discoveries by publishing the interest- 
ing and important Russian accounts of travel. 

I find the President and Council of the R.G.S. re- 
. sponsible, as already said, of obfuscation by neglect of 
Russian publications, by implication, and by complicity 
with our Government system of keeping dark. The 
translation of the papers of Severtsof, Ivanof, Kosiakof, 
and Grombehefski might have fully enlightened the 
British public on the nature of the region within the limits 
of the Roof of the World. 

The implication consists in the confusion of the table- 
lands of Tibet with the Pamirs in question. The idea 
bonveyed in the summing up on Mr. Littledale’s paper was 
not strictly in accord with Beattie’s principle of the im- 
mutability of Truth, but rather with Hume’s metaphysical 
doctrine. Truth and Sincerity appear to have been treated 
as convertible terms, equally under the empire of circum* 
stance and association. The Truth here, as defined iti 
Brown’s “ Philosophy of the Human Mind,” was based 
on circumstance fitted, .‘Tike the dispatches of the late 
Prince Gortchakof, to excite the feeling of Truth,” 

That Mr. Littledale “had to carry his food with him,” 
does not disprove the fact that a Russian expedttipf}; of 75 ; 
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men with 69 beasts of burden has traversed the entire reg'ion 
in many directions without receiving anywhere relays 
of supplies from their Northern base, and dropping down 
into Ceres only to seek a tinker to reshoe their horses. 
Mr. Littledale did not set out with any idea of living by the 
chase, and though there are no Ratals or station houses on 
the Pamirs, all the Kirghiz whom he hired for the journey 
accepted the condition of finding themselves in food. 
Mr. Littledale did not say that his horses dwindled away 
and perished from want of fodder. He started with 25, not 
“ 10 or 12 or 15, ’ horses, purchasing more as he advanced. 
Neither he nor Mrs. Littledale suffered the slightest dis- 
comfort on the greatest height (over 15,000 feet), which 
is not the height of the best pass from the Alichur 
to the basin of Victoria Lake. The only “ prodigious ” 
height or serious difficulty of those travellers occurred 
within the limits of Ladakh, for from the Baroghil pass and 
along the Mastuj river they had, if they had chosen to 
follow it, an easy route to Chitral, which in 1873 Colonel 
Matvey ef was instructed hastily to explore as the proper 
route to the Khyber by Jelalabad. 

The Society keeps in countenance our Government 
system of hiding away knowledge. Thus it rather effusivelj’ 
accepted without any expression of disappointment, Captain 
Younghusband’s paper on his journey in 1889 to study 
the peculiar ways of robbers : this, too, when we all expected 
to hear an account of his interesting discoveries and experi- 
ences in the summer of 1891 ! Yet mor^remarkable was 
it that the paper had no reference to the Pamirs. Captain 
Younghusband likewise travelled, taking his food with him, 
from Leh to Shahidula ; and he recounted simply an adven- 
turous journey over the Karakorum Muztagh between 75° 
and 76° of West Longitude and not much farther than 37° 
North Latitude. He made, towards the end, a passing 
allusion to a short and rapid visit to the North Eastern 
confine of the Taghdum-Bash where he encountered Colonel 
/^rombchefirki a^ enjoyed that officer’s kindly hospitality i 
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but he nowhere touched in that year on any of the Pamirs. 
So was the mind of the entire meeting diverted, that no 
one seemed conscious of the absence of Hamlet from the 
play. The entertainment was a cheap one, for the pro- 
verbial red herring was the only ho 7 -s d'mivj'e. 

In the face of the very rapid progress which the Russians 
are making towards Afghanistan, Kashmir and Tibet, it is 
much to be lamented that the veteran and dauntless champion 
for all geographical truth, the great Sir Henry Rawlinson, is 
now so conspicuously absent from the Council, and from the 
ordinary meetings of the Society. I must here also express 
my grief at the great loss recently sustained by the death 
of the distinguished Assistant Secretary, Mr. W. H. Bates, 
to whom I owe obligations for a friendly disposition and 
for many acts of kindness. 

With the exclusion, then, of the Sarikol district, described 
by Marco Polo, and of the Taghdum-Bash,* the Bam-i- 
Dunia, as we now commonly understand it, embraces the 
basins of the Kara-Kul, Rang-Kul, Yashil-Kul and Victoria 
lakes : — also the whole of the Aksu-Murghab-Bartang river, 
the Alichur river, and the Ghund river down to Sardym 
village at 72° 20'; — also the Pamir river ascended by Wood ; 
— and the Wakhan river. Its limits may be said to be : On 
the North, the trans-Alai Mountains and the Muztagh-tau ; 
on the East, the Kashgar meridional range ; on the South 
East corner, the Taghdum-Bash ; and on the South the 
Hindu-Kush which forms the great water-parting of the 
Indus from the river systems of the Western half of Inner 
Asia. The Western limits remain to be defined ; for here 
arises the question of where the line is to be drawn between 
the mountain valleys and the plateaux above them, — of the 
small Afghan dependencies of Shighnan and Roshan. 

In the Hindu-Kush, immediately south of Wood’s lake, is 
a remarkable depression with an easy, almost imperceptible, 
pass into the Valley of the Mastuj. We are to comprehend 

* The Taghdum-Bash implies by its name that it caps the region of the 
Pamirs, 
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til us in the Bam-i-Dunia an area varying from circa 34,000 
to circa 37,000 square miles. The drainage of this tableland 
is to the West, and the courses of the rivers show that 
whatever ridges surmount it run latitudinally or N.W, — 
S.E. The Kashgar chain alone stretches North and South,' 
connecting the Thian Shan system, through the Muztagh- 
tah mass on the North with the Tsung-Ling (Kuen-Lun) 
and Himalayas through the Kashgar Muztagh mass above 
Chinese Tash Kurgan and through the Karakorum- Muztagh 
on the South. 

The Aksu river alone runs a circular course of about 
217 miles from a source in the Little Pamir almost common 
with that of the Wakhan river, first along the Eastern 
watershed of the Bam-i-Dunia, and then winding North- 
West and West until it pours its accumulated waters into 
the Oxus at Kila Wamar in Roshan. From the centre of 
this region the Chinese many hundred years before the time 
of Hwen Tsang (a.d. 629-645) drew in a circular form the 
courses of the four great rivers of their Cosmogony : the 
Tarim, the Oxus, the Indus, and the Ganges.* Nor were 
they so very far wrong in their idea. Here was Imaus of 
the ancient Greeks who have left only a vague tracing of 
an overland route to “ Serica ” which they imagined to be 
China, the silk-yielding country.f Marco Polo traversed 
the Great Pamir in the Xlllth Century ; and Benedict Goez, 
following in his footsteps in 1603, passed by Victoria Lake 
to Kashgar. Mongol troops have penetrated intd Badakh- 
, shan by the same route, and the Chinese have pursued 
fugitives to Yashil-Kul where is actually the extreme 
Western limit of their dominions. On the North human 
streams avoided the Bam-i-Dunia, following easier tracks 

* Vide “ Voyages de Hiouen-Tsang.” 

t I am inclined to believe that this name did not correctly apply to any 
part south of Manchuria, then a home of the Silk Industry, and an in- 
dependent kingdom, in relations and alliance with the “outer barbarians” 
against China. So perfect were they in this branch of industry that in 
650 A.D. the ruling Sovereign sent to China a laudatory ode woven in silk 
texture. 
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connecting “Turkestan" and “ Mongolistan” through the 
lower ranges of the Thian Shan Mountains. 

From the West, colonies of agriculturists have pushed 
far up into the valleys to elevations of from 6,000 to 9,000 
feet, at which altitude agriculture flourishes ; apricots, 
plums, grapes being in their season in abundance at 
the height of 6,000 feet. 

The characteristic physical features of the Bam-i-Dunia 
are its wide flat valleys — “flat as the palm of your hand,” 
— flanked north and south by buttresses in the shape of 
mountains and hills some 3 to 4 thousand, in some instances 
5 thousand feet high. There are passes in every direction, 
and you may travel, my authorities say,* wherever you 
choose, so long as you hold to the direction of the mountains. 
The altitude of these pamirs or flat valleys varies from 7 to 
9 and lot thousand feet above sea- level. The passes are 
all practicable and are from 2,000 to 4,500 feet above the 
plateaux. Eternal snow lies only on the marginal ranges of 
this region. On the North are the Fedchenko Glacier 
and Kaufmann peak (23,000 feet), the frozen Muztagh-tau 
(over 20,000 feet) ; on the East the Kashgar Muztagh 
soaring to 24 or 25,000 feet ; and on the S.E., and also out- 
side the radius of the Bam-i-Dunia, the culminating heights 
of the Tsung-Ling and Himalayan mountain systems. 

Geographers have subdivided this region by name into 
so many pamirs ; the Little, the Great, the Alichur, the 
Khargoshf, Khurd, and other Pamirs. Mr. Ivanof has ' 

• Messrs. Ivanof, Grombehefski, Regel and others in Proceedings of 
Imp. Russian Geogr. Society, 1875 to 1891, also Severtsof’s Orograph. 
Survey, and Turkestan Gazette, April, 1879. 

+ It has been erroneously stated that the elevation of these tablelands 
is 14,000 feet. M. Tillo, the president of the mathematical section of the 
Imp. R. Geogr. Society, has worked out all the tables of measurements of 
Col. Grombehefski, and the result is a marked reduction of nearly all the 
altitudes even on the latest maps, oi^ to put it more correctly, of all tho$e 
determined by the distinguished 'and intrepid Russian Colonel. So that 
the late Mr. Severtsof was as wrong in his estimates of the altitudes of the ; 
Pamirs and of the paisses as he was entirely wrong in saying that “ It is notk' 
open to doubt that the Alichur fells into the Aksu at B^sik.” (Orogr. Surv^.sh 
of the Pamir Mt. %stefnyp. 341). On this IfiSt point 

inhis“An(4ien8.^il^ 
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objected to this system, because the word pamir (frequently 
pronounced even now as it was written by Hwen Tsang, 
Pamilo) is a generic term. This however seems but hair- 
splitting, and in the absence of any other characterization, 
this is a sufficiently good one for the different sections of 
the region. The natives will easily guide the traveller to 
the particular Pamir on which he bestows the name of the 
lake, the river or pass, etc., which may belong to it ; and 
many a pass is a pamir in itself 

I will not venture an explanation of the word Pamir, 
which may be derived from Bam — top or crown (as of the 
head). The Russian, Father Hyacinth, observed that the 
word was not known to the Chinese before Hwen-Tsangjs 
return from his travels. 

But few complaints have been made by even Russian 
exploring parties, of any lack of grass at their en- 
camping grounds, though they have almost invariably 
travelled in large numbers. So. on the Alichur, Captain 
Younghusband found a large Russian cavalry force (one 
hundred hor.se!) under Colonel lonof.^^ Messrs. Ivanof, 
Putiata and Benderski, in 1884, had a very large retinue. 
Even Colonel Grombchefski lost only one horse in a 
solitary scramble ov^er a wild bit on the Raskem river. 
All these and other parties have scoured every nook 
and corner of the Pamirs, crossing nearly every pass. 
They have naturally taken barley for their cattle ; fuel 
‘they have taken up with them from the depressions to 
the high grounds, and food for themselves they have 
brought all the way from ‘Ferghana. This is what travellers, 
far from railway stations and from houses of plenty, usually 
do in wild uncultivated countries ; and the Instructions to 
Travellers given by our Geographical Society prescribe 
such a course, but they have also ; as did Mr. and Mrs. 
Littledale, provided themselves all along their lines of 
march with “ flocks of sheep ” which accompanied them 
bn their journeys. 

VlopfA in 183^, and others subsequently, have recorded 

- ' * Cormpted in all rncent tel^iatns into Yanof. „ ■ . 
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more fair weather than foul on the Pamirs. The Kirghiz 
pasture their flocks on many of the passes. On the 
succulent grasses of the great Pamir in the South a man 
may feed his horses and flocks into an over fat condition 
in less than 10 days. Wood observed :* the Kirghiz now 
say in 3. It is the same in the Alai Valley. Colonel 
Gordon states the same regarding the North East, and at 
Yashil Kul the conditions are even far better. Judging by 
the soil in the vicinity of Victoria Lake, Lieut. Wood “ did 
npt see why it should not be cultivated to raise crops." This 
district, with the region of the Baroghil pass similar to that of 
the Kizyl-Art, is the Northumberland of the Bam-i-Dunia. 

I The climate is indeed cold, and the exposure on the 
Pamirs to the prevailing westerly blasts great ; but as a 
traversable region, this circumstance is no impediment to 
any moving body ; and Russian authorities state that there 
is a leeward side to most valleys, where no snow lies and 
where passage is always practicable. Also it must be noted 
that there are in all directions positions which afford very 
tenable and excellent sites for posts and other establi.sh- 
ments. It is in many parts a region well suited for 
sanatoriums, and it was one of the media;val travellers, 1 
believe, who mentioned the salubrity of the climate. 

* On any selected line of march there is, I observe, forest 
growth in the deeper and more sheltered valleys, and in 
many directions, gloomy and inhospitable-looking haunts of 
the wild goat and of the ovts poli mercilessly followed by the* 
voracious wolf which, in piles of horns of that noble beast, 
leaves monuments of its depredation. Some say, however, 
that the piles are erected by Kirghiz as beacons. + ^ 

The length of the journey from the Taldyk pass on the 
Kokan side ; to the Baroghil in the Hindu- Kush is some- 
thing ovet* 200 miles and it is counted in days, not in 
months. Instead of the howling wilderness, as there are 
some who wish to represent this region, we read of the gay 

* Goez made the same observatioa. 

t I'hese piks » Alluded to even in the annals the Han dynasty erf 
China. ‘ 
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valley of the Igrikiak River, which flows into the Little 
Kara-Kul lake in the Sarikol Pamir. The entire valley is 
a “ moist verdant meadow bedecked with the blue-forget- 
me-not.”* After picturing the Alai valley, of which an 
oleograph may be seen in the late Mr. Fedchenko’s 
Travels, Mr. Ivanof proceeds to say; “I have inten- 
tionally lingered over this subject because in advancing 
from the Alai straight to the Pamir, and passing farther 
and farther to the South, we moved in time and distance 
gradually up to greater altitudes. It was this ratio 
of our progress to the South and to the higher lands 
which enabled us to traverse the whole of the distance, 
accompanied along the way by the same spring vegetation* 
which we had found in the Alai valley. We beheld the 
blossoming of the same spring flowers, and the same kind 
of meadows, which we had seen and studied in the Alai, 
.spread before us as we went. If there is anything new to 
be learned from the flora of the Pamirs, it is in its less 
diversified and complex nature. Its character is more 
easily studied over smaller areas, for there are not on the 
Pamirs such immensely w'ide expanses of meadow as in the 
Alai. There on the Pamirs, in the basins of the lakes and 
in the river valleys, the schistous soil produces blade 
grass, and where mixed with sand gives the pod, clover, 
etc., where the earth is drier and more mixed with 
stone we find a kind of brush called “ tersken ” which 
Gordon has identified as a species of lavender. On nearing 
moist meadows, we at once fall in with that particular 
sedge grass which has given so many proper names to the 
Pamirs ; as for example : Ran^-kul, Rang river. Rang 
locality, etc. Ascending the drier slopes of the moui^tain 
foregrounds we find the clay and turfy soil yielding ex- 
panses of silver tufted prairie grass ; next comes a lumpy 
bog with moss which in some places makes a turf. At 
greater heights in the defiles we find immense patches of 
wild onion of all the flowering kind the small star pefaled 
iort^ attains the greatest altitude.” 

.* lyatwf, Proc^dingp, Russ. Q. S., April, 18S4. 
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Mr. Severtsof wrote on all this himself, showing that the 
forms of vegetable life on the Pamirs are those* of a Gold 
Zone, mixed with alpine forms and with those of the steppe. 
But he prided himself on the Botanical results of his expe- 
dition to the Pamirs where, including the Alpine districts 
of Ferghana the Botanist Kushakevitch enriched the 
herbarium with one thousand various species, or more than 
20,000 difterent specimens. And this was quite indepen- 
dent of M. Skorniakof’s herbalizing on the same occasion 
in the Alai Valley at the head of the Kashgar Daria and on 
the Pamir. But the late Mr. Severtsof exulted still more 
over his Zoological trophies, and it is best to (juote his 
■*own words on the subject^ since his works have not been 
translated for English benefit: he says . “The remarkably 
full collections brought home by the Pamir expedition 
constitutes a matter of thrilling interest. As regards 
natural history, the Pamir, before my visit to that region, 
was a terra incognita. Hwen Tsang and Marco Polo 
had long wakened the lively cfiriosity of the scientific 
world by the scraps of information which they gave of 
its biological peculiarities. The labours of our expedition 
will satisfy that curiosity. As regards its fauna and flora, 
the Pamir at once emerges from total darkne.ss and becomes 
one of the most thoroughly explored regions of Asia. The 
open nature of the country which facilitated the process 
of collection, coupled with a favourable season, of course; 
conduced to this end.”* 

A region, stated ofif-hand by geographers to be as sterile^ 
as the moon or Sirius, could not have produced the 
numerous zoological specimens collected by Mes-srS. 
Severtsof and company. To believe otherwi.se bespeaks 
either a disinclination to be informed or a studied incre-^ ' 
dulity. But we need .not wait a year or two longer to learnt ' 
what the life-giving properties of the Pamirs actually ape, 
for on this question Mr. Severtsof has said enough. \ % 

The late Mr. Fedchenko, likewise a, .dminguishe(|; ;; 

T HThUan , Gazitu, April 
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naturalist and a most indefatigable and keen observer, dis- 
covered I lo species of birds in the Alai ; but Mr. Severtsof 
found that the Pamirs yielded a still greater variety and 
made up the number to 350. Rapid as his journey was, 
with but two slight divergences from his direct course 
there and back, he accumulated on the Pamir J 1 2 varieties. 
Corresponding situations in the Alps yield only 12 species, 
and in the Thian Shan 60: — a comparison greatly in 
favour of the region which has been compared with the 
moon. Out of this number no less than 62 species of 
birds’ nest on the Pamirs'- ; and if no more varieties were 
dLscoverable there, these suffice to show that the conditions 
of life on the Pamirs are many, and that the climate is more 
favourable than adverse to life. Whereas the late Mr. 
Fedchenkij found 3 or 4 varieties of fish in Ferghana, Mr. 
Severtsof brought back 20, of which o belonged to the 
Pamir; and F'edchenko's collection was from the Zarafshan 
and from the jaxartes near CHtinaz. We have also the 
evidence of Col. Grombcitefski and others as to the abund- 
ance of trout in the rivers of the Pamirs. 

•• As we advance westwards across the Pamirs," con- 
tinues Mr. Ivanof, ‘descending say from a height of 9,000 
feet on the north and from one of 1 2,000 feet on the south, 
we at once enter the region of forest growth, beginning 
with the creeper. With this we find the reed, the 
Lasiagrostis splcudcns, and a little lower the rose, willow, 
birch, mountain poplar and the bramble which here attains 
.the dimensions of a tree, invariably decoiated with clematis; 
the licorice root, honey-suckle, spurge, black currant and 
Junipenis pscudosabina, etc., are there also. Side by side 
:with this forest growth we find the cultivation of corn ; first 
barley, next wheat. ”t 

The valley of the upper Aksu, though bearing a desert 
appearance, owing to the bare surfaces of the sandy and 
stony terrace-shaped elevations confining it, has its emerald 
setting of alpine verdure, yielding grass and roots. 0‘n the 
. * Gai 0 t 9 % April #4, 1879. + Ibid,. 

•-..V'.KkW lESLlliS, .VOL.' -TV.;..-# 
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South Eastern skirts ef. this region there are some dreary 
waterless tracts, which are yet so smooth that, as Colonel 
Grombchefski said, they may be traversed in a caliche frorn 
the Istyk river. As for the region of the Sources of the 
Aksu, “it is a verdant valley containinj* a series of lakes 
presenting a lovely picture from the Urtabel pass (15,040 
feet), a pass which descends in an abrupt terrace to the 
Aksu, but which rises imperceptibly from the North.’’* 

Messrs. Ivanof, Putiata and Benderski acquired on the 
Bam-i-Dunia in 1884 the necessary experience for pro-, 
nouncing authoritatively on all the parts of the region. 
They penetrated to almost the very source of the .'Mmayan 
feeder of the Wakhan river, visiting in this extreme S.E. 
corner the wildest part of the whole tract under review : and 
in order merely to acquaint them.selves with the character 
of the mountains between the Pamir river and the Alichur 
in a N.W. direction, they ascended a pass called the Bash- 
Gumbaz, " This was the highest pass we had experienced 
on the Pamirs, most of them having been 14.500 to 15,500 
feet; the Kara-art alone exceeding 16,000 feet; but the 
Bash-Gumbaz attains 17,000.'’+ But even this pass is said 
by the natives to be sometimes used by caravans. 

Mr. Ivanof details the difficulties of the Bash-Gumbaz 
only in order to depict the character of the traverse across 
the rocky ridge of the mountains of the Little Pamir 
which fall away towards the East. He continues ; “ But 
on descending from the rocky upper portion of this 
defile, we find ounselves at once in better circumstances: 
here is fodder, and brushwood for fuel, a tolerably 
good path leading presently into the wide valley of the 
Alichur, which is of a pure pamir character. I have no . 
occasion to describe this valley, because it has been ex- 
plored and depicted before by Mr. Severtsof ; 1 will only 
say in a couple of words that the advantages of this valley ■ ;v3, 
consist mainly in its extensive irrigation and consequently , 
in +ts rich pasturag|t”| 

I 

* April 24, 1879, ,^ tlbid. , J 
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The road from Yashil Kul passes through a gorge. One 
of its sections requires improvement to make it perfectly 
easy ; and then : “ On entering the Valley of the Ghund the 
traveller over the Pamir Stcppe-lands involuntarily gives way 
to feelings of gladness under the influence of the bright land- 
scape which opens upon him, . . . such as his eye had not 
been accustomed to above . . . ; the whole of the valley 
is beautifully green with the foliage of trees which are 
picturesquely grouped on the surrounding hills and 
eminences, and around and about are numberless um- 
brageous and inviting nooks along the banks of the 
beautiful river.”*' 

We are here, in Shighnan, where Afghans have opened 
an excellent road from l-'aizabad to Kila-Bar-Panj at the 
movith of the Ghund affluent of the Oxus. 

And is all this of the nature of a novelty to the president 
and council of the Geographical Society ? 

A word more, before closing a subject which to do it full 
justice requires more pages than I dare monopolise. 

The Report of the Yarkund Mission and Colonel 
Gordon’s “ Roof of the World” may be referred to, among 
other works, for further information as to the character of 
the Pamirs. I must satisfy myself here with the evidence 
mainly of Mr. Ivanof, whose literary productions of various 
kinds are, by their excellence, the pride and admiration of 
all Russians, Orientalists and educated people. 

Snow does not lie everywhere on the Pamirs, nor are the 
passes invariably covered with it even in winter. This is 
certainly a sign of the dryness and severity of the winter 
months. The phenomenon is accounted for by the action 
of the wind which occasions an unequal distribution of the 
drift as of atmospheric deposit generally. It has, however, 
been observed by every traveller that on the majority of 
the passes the Kirghiz find excellent pasture for their flocks 
in winter. This on the Pamirs lasts seven months; how 
ijmany out of thf twdye may be considered summer months, 
** April 24, 1879. 
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Mr. Ivanof found it difficult ^to determine. “ If,” lie says, 
we are to consider as the summer season the period when 
slight frosts do not set in, then we could not count more 
than one month of summer. Night frosts are experienced 
in June, July and August, but this occurs at elevations of from 
14,500 feet ” (therefore only on the passes). The frosts he 
sppaks of are 2°, 3° and sometimes even 6“ Centigrade. 
“ In the early morning,” he says, “ you may see a fringe of 
ice and icicles along the river banks, which when the sun 
begins to mount give place to variegated flowers.” At the 
-same time the southern sun is so powerful that even in the 
winter the snow melts rapidly on the more open levels.* 
Every part of the Bam-i-Dunia is peopled by Kirghiz of 
their four different tribes. Their headquarters are in the 
Rang-Kul district, on the Ak Baital, on the Aksu, on the 
Alichur, and in the basin of the Kokui-bel river. There is 
an encampment of Kirghiz near the Urta-Bel pass, also on 
the Upper Tagharma river. The Kudara V^alley is a 
recognised portion of Shighnan. 

The head and chief of the Kirghiz of the Alai Valley is 
a certain Sahib Nazar, — in his palmier days a noted plun- 
derer of caravans. He is now old, and his occupation is 
gone. He derived his power from the control which the 
brethren of the Kipchak tribe ever had over affairs in the 
Khanat of Kokand. Another Kirghiz Bek camps at Muji 
on the Southern Gez, at the head of the Sarikol Pamir. 
He has always been a subject of China. 

The Russians trumping up a claim to the Pamirs through , 
Kokand and a pretended allegiance of these nomads to the 
Khans of Kokand, have found themselves “ at home,” they 
would make it appear, with another Kirghiz Chief seated 
at Bazai-i-Gumbaz near the sources of the Wakhan river.f 
Thus the Kirghiz, who ar^ really Chinese subjects, command 
on the Roof of the World all the points of vantage. , 

* Coloru^ Gordon’s “ Roof of the World." 

t The particulars given by M. Dauvergne concerning this quarter are . 
interesting, but they conflict , with Russian statemente.--:>;Vi 4 e, 

Paris, 7“^ 'Seri«i,|F j^e iil., i' Trimestrei„^ 8 gt^.,.; - 4 ;' '■ i ' 
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number, within the radius of^his sketch, some 3,000 indi- 
viduals. This population is more dense as we near the 
large centres of sedentary, agricultural and commercial life 
on the East. Three times as many may be said to be 
en congd in and about Kashgaria. 

With this brief and superficial sketch I will leave my 
readers to draw their own conclusion as to the character of 
the steppes and valleys of the Pamirs. 

We may, indeed, not want or covet this region ; but it is 
my design to show its strategical value. There are some 
among us who would encourage the Russians to seize it, 
blinding themselves to its importance and misleading their 
countrymen also. 1 feel bound to add, lest I be mistaken 
for a violent and unreasonable Russophobe, that I would not 
advocate any opposition on our part to an absorption of the 
Pamirs up to certain and definite limits by the Russians, — pro- 
vided they do not entirely sever our relations with Kashgar. 
My only contention is that, whether it be this or any other 
territory the possession of which we would not dispute with 
them, it behoves us, before it fall into a rival’s hands, to study 
and to know it while we may, and more than that, to realise 
the value at which that riv'al estimates it as a pied a terre. 
It may be that the Russians are actuated in their pre.sent 
pursuit on the Pamirs, as in Tibet and Mongolia, mainly by 
a greater knowledge than we possess of the mineral wealth 
of that part of the world. It would appear that they have 
discovered, in the mountains of Northern Tibet, sources of 
ipimense riches in badly worked gold diggings. We know 
that nearly all the Pamir waters bring down gold dust. 
M. Dauvergne informs us that there is a Zarafshan or gold- 
bearing tributary of the Yarkand river, and alludes to beds 
of copper. The Russians are touching now on the jade 
quarries of China, and such places as Marjanai, between the 
Alichur and Murghab, sugge.st in name similar storehouses 
,of precious stones, . . 

: Pending a seiCtle.menf of the Afghan and Kashmir frontier;^, 
it might be well underatood between our Government and 
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that of Russia that no rights ot possession or of ejection shall 
be claimed or exercited by any of those two powers, south * 
and west of the Aksu-Murghab-Bartang and east of a line 
drawn from the farthest inhabited point of the Wakhan and 
Pamir river valleys, crossing the head of the Suchan, 
following the Toghuz Bulak affluent of the Ghund river 
below Yashil Kul Lake, and passing to Ceres by the 
Langar pass. 

In after ages railways may bring to this world’s centre 
the materials for the erection of a monument of civilization 
in the shape of another city of Quito, in which the East 
may finally unite in brotherhood and peace with the West ; 
but in the meanwhile I see no reason w’hy international 
outposts or pickets should not be established to insure 
security and perfect neutrality, where a desire for appro- 
priation on the part of an encroaching ambitious military 
power cannot possibly be prompted by purity of motive. 

Castle Horneck fkittage, Penzance. 

P.S. — In respect of the various Ru.ssian contentions 1 would add a few 
more line.s. 

'J’he great Ru.ssian authorities Khoroshkhin and .\rendarenko, among 
many others, may be cited in proof of tire fact that no Kirghiz Bek on the 
Pamirs ever recognised the authority ofa Khan of Kokand ; on the contrary, 
it was the Kara-Kirghiz of the Alai Valley who invariably gave support to 
the Kipchak party in Kokand which governed the throne in that Khanate 
without acknowledging any allegiance under it. 'I’he Chinese, on the other 
hand, when masters in Kashgaria invariably exercised a .sovereign power on 
the Pamirs. As regards the rightful claims and possessions of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, we have abundant proof, — both English and Russian, — that 
they extend to the extreme Eastern limits of cultivation in the valleys 
penetrating into the Pamirs from the West. The population of the Ghuod 
Valley wth Bar-Panj is estimated at 5,000 individuals, that of the 
Shahdara 4,000, and Roshan, along the Panj, 4,000. The population of 
.Shighnan is however alone calculated by Mr. Ivanof at 13,000, orShigbnan 
and Roshan together 25 to 30 thousand. It was on the Toghuz-BuJak 
affluent of the Ghund, whe^e evidences of cultivation exist,, that Mr. 
Ivanof Wks challenged in 1883 by the Afghan authorities. 

“ Here on this pass ” — the Koi-tesek, at the source of the Toghua-Bulidt, . . 

“ is the Afghan limit ” Mr. Ivanof declared to the Afghan Emissary from ■ " 
Bar-Panj — and to the assembled Aksakals. tyf.i^d^ and.otht^ {daeesr 

beyond this ^:Ck)d’|||l>wn Pamir whereon he is master lyho it first ctnuer. 
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I am first here, and this Pamir is mine. Since you have not allowed me to 
pass through Shighnan, I forbid you to go farther. You must go back. I 
am possessor of this Parnir.’^ And under protest, the Afghan soldier and 
the official bevy withdrew, taking however a note in pencil from the 
Russian claimant. 

As regards the Partang-Murghab Valley, the road up that river extends 
some 73 miles beyond Ceres. 

Althougii there was no mention of Shighnan in the Claiendon fjranville- 
(iortchakof Corres])ondenre to 1873, >’^ 1 * Prince Gortchakof acknowledged 
the right of the Ameer of Afghanistan to bring under subjection those 
Khanates, wiiK'h were considered by Russia to be quite independent, *so long 
as in doing so he did not attack Bokhara. And it must be noted that subse* 
<liiently, viz. in January 1873, the Russian Government finally accepted the 
Afghan frontier in this direction as broadly designated by our Government, 
i.e. including the whole of Badakhshan, with its dependencies nut then 
s[)ecifically mentioned, and with Wakhan which was distinctly named. 

In my humble opinion we are now touching on the settlement in one 
way or another of the most intricate and vital question of the whole of the 
Central Asia C'orres])ondence. 1 do not myself think that any satisfactory 
result can be arrived at di])lomatically. In spite of all the Russians will 
advance to the Hindu Kush, and as they were at Merv and even at 
Pendjdeh before we could bring ourselves to believe that they could or 
that they intended to proceed so iar, so we shall find them over the passes 
of the Hindu Kush while it still remains the popular belief that those 
passes are all blocked with snow, that they are prodigious ’* and quite 
impracticable. 1 see only one course of action which we can and ought to 
adopt, and tliat ( ourse should run parallel with the marches which are 
being stolen in that remote corner of Central Asia by Russia, viz., to 
occupy Chitral and forestall the Russians on the passes alluded to. 

'rhe question of keeping o})en our relations w ith Kashgar by way of the 
Kara Korum or by wa} of the little Pamir and through Tash Kurgan 
should be at the same time very carefully considered, for w^e must either 
secure this line of communication or be prepared to see ourselves entirely 
intercepted in that direction. In the spring of next year we shall doubtless 
see the accomplishment of a Russian design to which we arc even yet, it 
seems, too much inclined to shut our eyes. With the Russians on the 
Kashmir border we shall have very great trouble indeed UTiless we are there 
to confront them ourselves. And it is of the utmost importance to us in 
every respect to protect with a jealous care all the rights of Afghanistan in 
its extreme North Eastern dependencies. 


R. M. 
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THE ORIGIN ANp PROGRESS OF HOSPITALS 

' IN INDIA. 

I3v .Surgeon-Genkkaj. Sir W. J. Mt>oRE, K.C.I.E., 

Hon. Physician to Her Majesty the (^)ueen. 

The institution of hospitals in India must be regarded as 
one of the beneficial results of British supremacy in that 
country. In ancient times, e.xcepting during the compara- 
tively* short period of Bhuddist ascendancy (as afterwards 
referred to), there does not appear to have been anything 
of the nature of a public hospital, nor any means by which 
the poor, suffering from disease or injury, could obtain care 
%nd relief. The ancient Dravidians, Kolarians, or Aryans 
of the remote past, on descending through the Himalayas 
and entering the plains of Hindustan, found the task an 
easy one of driving before them the /hisyjis or aborigines 
of the land. These Aryan conquerors of India are de- 
scribed as sober, industrious, courageous, and virtuous. 
They lived a pastoral life, and knew not the toil and turmoil 
of cities. Therefore on their invasion of the plains of 
Hindustan they required no other physic than that'** drawn 
from the fields.” This was perhaps supplied by each father 
of a family, whom we know to have been not only warrior 
and husbandman, but also priest, and probably physician, in 
his own household. It was the more energetic and learned 
of these “fathers,” who composed the “ V'^edic Hymns,” or 
“ Sacred Books of the Hindus who committed their pro- 
ductions to memory (thus handing them down to posterity, 
until the Hymns were written in Sanskrit) ; and who by 
virtue of this superior knowledge arrogated to themselves ' 
priestly supremacy, and so became a class above all others, 

■ under, the naftte of Brahmin, signifying the “Offerer of ,.. 
Potent Prayer.” . But wfe do not find in the “ Shas^^ ’' ibr ,; 
Vedic Hymns any reference to public Hospitals or Dispen- 
saries, As thjise Vedic Hymns enter minutely into the . 
social life, of the^ncient Ar)rans, it is certain |:hat 
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hospitals been in existence they would have found mention 
among the multitudinous subjects referred to. One of 
these subjects is a funeral dirge ” or farewell to the dead 
and dying ; and had public care of the sick been practised 
it seems improbable that the association of ideas would not 
have led to some reference thereto. A similar silence pre- 
vails in the Brahnianas, which were compiled some cen- 
turies after the V sdas, when, to a great extent, nomadic 
pastoral life had been abandoned. Something, however, of 
niedicine and surgery appears to have been known ; for the 
Rig V cda mentions physicians and contains passages in 
praise of the healing virtue of herbs, and the Athai'va Veda 
contains an invocation against the demon of fever. It hag 
been remarked that as observations of the firmament were 
necessary to fix the date of recurring and continually in- 
creasing festivals, so anatomical knowledge was required 
for the dissection of the sacrifice, in order that its different 
parts might be appropriated to the proper deities and the 
jealous priests. But the anatomy of the human frame was 
not studied. Yet as the Aryans, having driven the abo- 
rigines into the distant hills, became organized into village 
communities, built cities, and eventually formed kingdoms, 
the want of medical aid seems to have been more felt ; for 
we have Brahminical medicine developing as an Upa Vedas 
or supplementary rev^elation, about 350 b.c. Still there were 
no public hospitals. The Brahmins were too busy de- 
grading the pristine purity of their faith and deluding the 
ignorant, by evolving new gods and schools of philosophy, 
to pay much attention to the requirements of sick people ; 
---too much occupied in upholding and perfecting the 
system of caste, in elevating themselves above all others, in 
monopolizing to themselves all knowledge, that of medicine 
included, — to trouble themselves about public institutions for 
tlhe sick. They, moreover, abhorred contact with the lower 
and especially shrank from pollution from the morbid 
ihateiials dir diifease^ persons of the lower caste. By the 
Institutes of Menu a physician was! classed as an unclean 
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person to be excluded from feasts. The early Brahmins, 
indeed, sought to establish for themselves the most elevated 
holiness and sanctity. It has been stated, that the pre- 
dominance of the priesthood was the chief cause of the 
failure of early Egyptian medicine. And so it was in India ; 
for the Brahmins neglected among other duties that of 
care of the sick. It was not until Buddhism had attained 
both a social and a political ascendancy over Brahmanism 
(from about 250 «.c. to 600 a.d.) that public hospitals for 
man and beast were established in the large cities by th'e 
Buddhist Princes. Buddhism differed from Brahmanism in 
scrupulously reverencing the vital principle in man and 
^east, in proclaiming the spiritual equality of all, thereby 
dethroning those who had arrogated to themselves the pri- 
vileges of a priestly Brahminical class. Buddhism an- 
nounced salvation to all men, not through the intermediacy 
of Priests and Brahmins, but through men’s own works. 
What a man sows he must reap, was a fundamental axiom 
of Buddhism. Knowledge of medicine, as of other sciences, 
was to be attained by study and penance only, and not by 
virtue of being born a Brahmin. Thus when Buddhism 
temporarily replaced Brahminism, no Brahminical feeling of 
superiority or Brahminical shrinking from lower castes, or 
even from morbid matter was admitted as pertaining to the 
new religion — for all were proclaimed equal. In place of 
Brahminical rites and sacrifices, a code of practical morality 
was inculcated- -one outcome of this great change being the 
establishment of public hospitals. 

One of the principal seats of Buddhist medical learning 
was Benares; and Asoka the King of Behar or Putra, as 
we learn from rock inscriptions, published fourteen Edicts 
for the conduct of his Government, one of which devised a 
system of medical aid for man and beast. At this time» too, 
at Benares, flourished Charaka, probably b.c. 320— ra rival ’ 
in reputation if not contemporary in date of Hippocrates-^' 
whose name is yet reverenced among 
as the princi^l of||icient Hindu physicians. The study of 
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medicine now became separated from occult science, as- 
tronomy, and religion, with which it had been the policy of 
the ancient Brahmins to confound it. And although dis- 
tance and absence of communication prevented any influence 
from medicine as then practised in the west by the Greeks, 
or even by the nearer Arabians, still great advances were 
made by the Buddhists. They treated disease by the hot 
and cold system with medicines manufactured chiefly from 
herbs and trees, and they performed in a rough manner 
many of the surgical operations, so comparatively cito, tuto. 
et juctmdi' accomplished in the present day. But Buddhism 
rolled away to the countries East of India — to Burmah, 
Ceylon, China and Japan, Brahminism again became 
ascendant. The Brahmins, again asserting their superior 
holiness, re-instituted the barriers of caste ; and, as before, 
shrinking from the contact of the lower orders, and from 
diseased matter, left the practice of medicine to the Voids, 
a class supposed to spring from a Brahmin (or priestly) 
father, and a Vasiya (or cultivator) mother. In this the 
Brahmins would appear to have in some measure adapted 
thems<dves to the popular desire ; for finding themselves 
unable again to confuse medicine with occult science, 
astronomy, and religion, they ignored its practice as beneath 
their hoIines.s, but allowed a quasi Brahmin to pursue it. 
The Vaids, however, had neither the status nor the inclina- 
tion to continue the hospitals which had been established, 
for all social power remained with the Brahmins ; and the 
.Vaids, priding themselves on their one-sided Brahminical 
descent, ignored the duty of attention to the sick poor, and 
chiefly confined their ministration to those who could pay. 
Hence followed the abolition of the Hospitals which had 
been established by the Buddhist princes ; with the natural 
result that medical l^nowledge declined, until sinking into 
the hands of the village “ Kabiraj," it became, much as it is 
nbw, a compound of Sanskrit texts, spells, fasts, and herb- 
^uac^ery, The only remains of the Buddhist Hospitals 
are, beasts foi^hd in various cities and 
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principally supported , by the Jains — a comparatively small 
but wealthy class, who have been described as the Pro- 
testants of the once prevailing Buddhism of Hindustan. 

The different Muhammadan invasions of India, from 977 
to the commencement of British supremacy, placed the 
country more or less under the domination of Turki, Afghan, 
and Mogul dynasties. But although about a.d. 1000 a 
new class of medical practitioners known as “hukeems” 
was introduced, whose lines of practice were derived from 
Arabian and Grecian sources, no establishment of public 
hospitals proceeded from Muhammadan- supremacy. The 
whole of the lengthened period mentioned above was indeed 
one of intermittent turmoil, the constant wars of the Mu- 
hammadan Princes with the semi-conquered Hindus or 
with their own rebellious chiefs denying the element of 
stability, and affording little opportunity for the pursuits of 
peace, in which the establishment of public hospitals might 
take a place. As a rule the Muhammadan hukeems were 
attached to, and employed in attending on nobles and chiefs. 

It does not even appear that the Muhammadan invaders 
supplied their own troops with medical aid. Coming from 
the uncivilized north, and imbued with the fatalism of 
Muhammadanism, they failed to appreciate the fact, hailed 
by the Greeks long before, that 

“ A wise physician skilled our wounds to heal, ‘ 

Is more than armies to the public weal.” 

Neither need this indifference on the part of the Muham- 
madan invaders create surprise, considering their savage 
nature as represented in history. For instance, the Em- k 
jjeror Muhammad Tuglack in 1324, as an amusement, en-: 
closed a large circle of country by a cordon of troops which 
gradually narrowed to a centre, when every living thing, 
men and animals, — was sl.aughtered by the hunters ! Even 
the greatest of Muhammadan Emperors, Akbar/ whose ' 
liberality of mitfd is demonstrated by the encouragement he , 
accor<^ed to the free discussion of other religions, founded. <: 
no public hQ#it?t|(| He cextdvaXy aipempted tpipart down 
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various inhuman rites of the Hindus, such as human and 
animal sacrifices, and trial by ordeal ; he endeavoured to 
prevent child marriage, and to legalize the re-marriage of 
Hindu widows ; and he had hukeems in attendance on his 
forts and forces. But he did not attempt to abolish suttee, 
or widow-burning, or stop female infanticide, or establish 
public hospitals. It remained for the British (.Government 
to perform what Akbar only attempted, and also to achieve 
that which Akbar shrank from even attempting. 

The condition of the whole of India in former days in 
the matter of medical relief was doubtless such as pre- 
vailed a few years since in most of the Native States; so 
that we are able to judge very correctly what must have 
been the general aspect previous to the institution of medical 
relief and sanitation in British districts. Recently, in the 
Native .States, there might be witnessed disease proceeding 
unchecked and uninterfered with, to a degree which cer- 
tainly would not be allowed at present in civilized Europe. 
And especially w'as this evident in surgical disease, as illus- 
trated by the following extract from an official document :* 

“In former reports I have mentioned the -extreme ignor- 
ance displayed by native ‘hukeems’ or ‘vaids’ of surgical 
principles. As a rule, all surgical disease is either wrongly 
treated, or let alone until treatment is unavailable by these, 
uneducated practitioners. Their errors of omission and 
commission are not so easily ascertained in their medical, 
as in their surgical, practice. But in the latter, there is a 
glaring ignorance not only from things requisite not being 
attempted, but from things unnecessary being performed, 
leading to the serious injury and often to the death of the 
|)atient. Thus, during my last tour, I saw at one yillage,- 
an open, scrofulous sore of the neck with the carotid artery 
iWated, and apparently on the point of giving wiy. At 
another village I witnessed an advanced cancer rapidly 

• Selections from the Records of the Government of India. Foreign, 
jDqjaitment No. cviii. Rajputana Dispensary, Vaccination, Jail, and 
Sanitary Report for 1872-73. By Suigeon-Major (now Smgeon-General 
Sir W^.), . Surgeon to the Viceroy o|.^i^a., ' . 
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killing a man. In apother place a woman had remaineid 
for days with a dislocated jaw, which was easily put in situ. 
Other forms of dislocation and fracture neglected are almost 
daily sights. At Bikaneer I amputated the leg of a man, 
who eight months before fell from a camel : the bones of the 
leg protruding through the skin of the heel, and the foot 
being driven half-way up the front of the leg, in which 
position it had been permitted to heal / At the same place 
a woman was rapidly sinking from the results of extensive 
sinus of the breast, following abscess, and which only 
required free incisions for the restoration of health. I also 
saw a man dying of strangulated hernia, without the 
slightest idea of or attempt at relief on the part of the 
native practitioners. And so on, throughout almost the 
whole range of surgery, I have from time to time witnessed 
the most lamentable results from the malpractices, or from 
the ab’feence of practice on the part of the Native Doctors.” 

As mentioned in the above extract, the errors of omission 
and commission are not so easily ascertained in medical as 
in surgical cases. But the great majority of those stricken 
by disease, such as inflammations and fev'ers, derived as little 
benefit from medicine as did the Romans, when according 
to Pliny, physicians were banished from the Imperial City 
during many years. For few indeed of the higher class 
and comparatively better educated “ hukeems ” or “ vaids ” 
would minister to the poor who were unable to pay their 
fees ; and of the populations of India the great majority are 
and always were poor. Steeped in i^^^nually augmenting 
superstition and ignorance, if the pobi^feceived medical aid 
at all, it was from the hands of the equally ignorant and 
superstitious village “ Kabiraj,” who, unlike their more 
noble Aryan predecessors, did not even “ draw physic frpm 
the fields,” although they may have used a charm^M^i as a - 
peacock’s feather tied round the affected part ! poor 

got well, they got well ; and as most diseases 'ifeve a . teflWv 
'dency to terminate in health, many did recover. If a fatal, 
termination resulted, j| was attributed to nnsseeb of.-destiiiyv'. 
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or the gods were blamed. Insane persons, if harmless, 
were allowed to ramble about the streets ; if violent^ they 
were chained in the most convenient place. The jails of 
the Native States were also in an unparalleled unsanitary 
condition, for no medical aid whatever was provided : as 
Coleridge said of Coldbath Fields, these jails might have 
given His Satanic Majesty a hint for improving Hades. 
Fatalism combined with ignorance, and a consequent utter 
unbelief in any measures of sanitation resulted in the 
absence of all measures of precaution during epidemics of 
contagious disease. Small-pox was supposed to be under 
the peculiar protection of the goddess “ Mata',' whose 
shrines were, and still are, to be seen near the majority of 
the villages. Interference with the progress of small -pox 
was regarded as an offence which the goddess would 
punish. It was permissible to pray to “ Mata” for a mild 
attack, but nothing further was allowable. During the 
prevalence of small-pox, children might be .seen by scores, in 
every stage of the disease, playing or lying about the streets. 
During an epidemic of cholera, not one precautionary 
measure was ever adopted -except by the wild Bheels, who 
invariably moved, leaving their villages for a time for the 
open jungle ; thus forestalling the most approved method of 
preventing cholera adopted for British troops, viz., marching 
away from the infected area. 

Not only were there no hospitals proper, or contagious 
hospitals, or asylums for the insane, but neither were there 
any asylums for lepers. Regarding the latter, difference 
of opinion would appear to have existed, among scientific 
investigators, then as now, as to whether leprosy is *a 
contagious disease or not. Then, as now, in some parts of 
the country, lepers were permitted to live among the 
i people ; in other localities they were thrust out from tl^e 
towns or villages, generally forming a little colony on the 
adjoining plain. This expulsion of lepers from the towns 
and villages, then as now, was not so much the result, 
of fear of cont^ion, as the Brahminical dread of contact 
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with impurity. Then as now, these outcasts lived miser- 
ably in mud or grass huts, obtaining food by* begging. 
When tired of life, or when being old or disabled their 
relatives were tired of keeping them, they often submitted 
to “sumajh” or burial alive. But they more frequently 
threatened to perform “ sumajh ” with the view of extracting 
alms from the charitable, who were induced to believe that 
the death of the leper would be credited to them, unless 
they bought olf the sacrifice. “Sumajh,” or leper burial 
alive, has been practised comparatively recently in more 
than one of the Native States. 

The Native Principalities are now much more advanced 
in most respects than they were only a few years back. 

By coming into contact with the progressive civilization of 
adjoining British districts, the Governments of Native States 
were forced to advance ; for they felt their existence would 
be imperilled. And this advance was most materially 
assisted by the successful endeavours made by the Indian '* 
Government to secure the better education of the young 
Indian princes and nobles. The Imperial Government also, 
and especially under Lord Mayo, enunciated care for the 
sick as one of the most urgent duties of the feudatory rulers 
of India. Owing to such measures, aided by the personal 
inlluence of the Political, and the a.ssistance of the Medical 
Officers attached to the Native Courts, a hospital or dis- 
pensary has, amongst other features of civilization, been 
established at every large capital ; while in some States 
ramifications of such central establishments have rendered ^ 
the people almost as well off, in the matter of medical relief, 
as those in British territory. As it will not be necessary to ■ 
refer again, except incidentally, to the Native States, 1 may 
here remark that all the medical institutions are supported 
a4 the cost of the Dqrbar or Government of each State. ' ; 
‘They are, as a rule, superintended by the Elropean MedicaJife: 
Officer attached to the Political Residency, aided T>y native V 
assistants. _ 

Although i recent condition qif th^.JNfatlve States 
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represents what formerly prevailed all over Hindustan, it 
must not be understood, that the people were devoid of 
charity ; only the charity of the well-to-do classes did not 
take the form of medical relief. In the absence of a quali- 
fied medical profession recognised by the State, the confi- 
dence felt in the physic of the “Vaids” and “Hukeems’’ 
was something akin to the faith of Byron, who without any 
such excuse designated medicine as ‘‘ the destructive art of 
healing,” Moreover the organization of hospitals was not 
understood, and the necessary discipline of such establish- 
ments was foreign to the habits and ideas of the people. 
The poor (who now throng the Hospitals of India), having 
had no experience of the advantages of such institutions, 
would probably not have resorted thereto had hospitals 
and dispensaries been opened under native control. So 
susjjicious were the people on the first opening of a 
hospital in one of the Native States, that sweetmeats, of 
which they are very fond, were ordered to be given 
daily to each patient, as an encouragement to attend ! So 
in former times the charitable preferred spending their 
money in .sinking wells, in constructing serais or rest-houses 
for travellers, in endowing temples, and in feeding the poor, 
particularly Brahmins. In this manner, enormous sums 
have been disbursed and are .still expended, especially in 
food for the destitute. This laudable charity of the Indians, 
although often confined to their own caste people, and to 
occasions of family festival, is one of the reasons why it has 
never been thought necessary to establish any system of 
poor-law relief in British India. Of late years native charity 
has been often directed towards building and endowing 
medical institutions, and many Indian gentlemen have given 
most liberally for such purposes. 

It was said at the commencement, that the institution of 
Hospitals in India must be regarded as one of the beneficial 
results of British supremacy. And in this wise. It may 
perhaps be recollected that when in 1879, the British occu- 
pied C 4 ^ 1 i of the first things established was a 

• NEW- SERliSS;;: VOf« IV,- ■ 
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hospital for the treatment of natives of the city, in which 
nothing of the kind existed. This was done both as a 
matter of humanity and of policy : — of humanity towards 
the vast number of sick and suffering, who had never pre- 
viously had a chance of obtaining the benefits derivable 
from European medicine and surgery ; — of policy, as a means 
of gaining the sympathies and obtaining the confidence 
of the people. As it was thus nearer the end, so it had 
been in the beginning. It is not forgotten that some of the 
earlier more important concessions to the Hon. East India 
Company were obtained by Surgeon Ciabriel Broughton, in 
1645, for professional services rendered to the Mogul 
Emperor Shah Jehan. Throughout British advance and 
domination in India, it is certain, that the services of 
medical officers have silently, unostentatiously, yet surely 
proyed, par excellence, a bond of union between the con- 
querors and the conquered. When, after the Sepoy 
mutinies of i<S57 the Sepoys began to di.scover the mistake 
they had made, one of the lamentations was, that if they 
were sick no care was taken of tliem, whereas when “ true 
to their salt ” they were well looked after in a comfortable 
hospital, and attended by a qualified surgeon. The hos- 
pitals, which, as more recently in Cabul, were roughly and 
tentatively establi-shed as a matter of policy and humanity 
in almost every large city coming under British supremacy, 
formed, as a rule, the nucleus of the Civil Hospitals as they 
stand to-day. Some of the larger Hospitals date from the 
period of the governorship of Warren Hastings, when, in • 
1772, the whole service was reorganized. At first such 
hospitals were, as recently in Cabul, conducted and worked 
by the military medical officers attached to the Army of 
occupation. But as matters settled down, and civil officials 
with their establishments appeared on the scene, the need' 
of providing special medical attendance for civilians became 
apparent. Then medical officers were selected from the 
Army Medical Department, and under the name of Civil 
Surgeons” ’we*' required tp attend to the ciyil ^erv^ice 
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generally, to medico-legal cases, and also to take charge of 
the civil hospitals for natives. As these posts were more 
lucrative than military employment, and as less camp life 
was involved, civil surgeoncies were eagerly sought after by 
the military doctors of the period. Thus the annexation of 
a province or district led to the establishment tentatively 
of a hosjpital for the natives, while the after influx of the 
Civil Service, or in the non-regulation provinces of officers 
, performing civil duties, led to the permanency of such 
‘hospitals, and to the entertainment of a special medical 
officer. It may be added that so great was the amount of 
practice at various of these hospitals, that numerous Indian 
Medical Officers have attained a skill in various branches 
of their profession, rendering them second to no practi- 
tioners in the world, 

At first the whole cost of the Civil Hospitals was neces- 
sarily borne by Government : but as time passed on, and 
Municipalities were established, a portion of the cost, vary- 
ing in different localities, was defrayed from Municipal 
Sources. 

The successful working of civil hospitals in the large 
towns and stations, soon led to the formation of branch 
hospitals or dispensaries in the neighbouring towns and 
villages. In most instances, especially at the outset, these 
subsidiary institutions were originated through the influence, 
or at the mandate, of the district civil authorities. As the 
benefits to be derived became clear to the people, numerous 
•applications were made for the establishment of dispensaries. 
Some of them, doubtless, originated in the desire of in- 
terested persons to curry favour with the civil authorities ; 
but most applications were iond fide expressions of the 
desire of the people. Government, therefore, instead of 
* defraying the whole cost determined to institute a system of 
“ Grant-in'aid Rules,” by which about one-half of the cost 
is defrayed by Government,' the other moiety being found 
by Muhicipallties if existing, or from “ Local Funds” where 
wai ..mo ’ Muhicipalitf, GfWerhment very, wisely 
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decided to supply, as tli^ir contribution, the medical officer, 
and some of the servants,— thus securing a certain qualifica- 
tion, as the medical officers are usually sub-assistant sur- 
geons, native doctors, or hospital assistants, who have been 
educated at the Government medical schools. Recently if 
has been proposed to curtail, or to even withdraw all aid 
from institutions in large and wealthy localities, as it is 
considered that the advantages of the institutions have been 
sufficiently demonstrated to induce the people to undertake 
the whole burden of support. It may be mentioned that* 
most of the dispensaries are built on a standard plan afford - 
ing every convenience. 

Although so much work is accomplished at the dispen- 
saries and therefore much good is doubtless effected, the 
benefit afforded by the dispensaries is small compared with 
that derived from the civil hospitals. This arises from the' 
latter taking in large numbers of in-door patients, who are 
fed, clothed, and medically treated ; whereas most of the 
dispensaries do not take in-door patients, or their capacity 
is limited to a very small number. Also while the large 
hospitals are under direct European supervision and control, 
the dispensaries are remotely situated, and are conducted 
by a class, whose education does not, as a rule, fit them to 
treat surgical cases of importance. Still the dispensaries 
are generally popular, and are of great service to the people. 

In 1859-60, there were not, 1 believe, more than 18 1 re- 
cognized hospitals and dispensaries in British India, treating 
111,116 patients. From the reports for 1889-90 I find the. 
number had increased to 1,641 institutions, treating 265,000 
in-door patients, and 11,978,000 out-door: total 12,243,000. 
There were also 25 lunatic asylums containing 4,976 insan^s, 
and 23 leper hospitals. In connection with this subject it 
should not be forgotten, that by the exertions of the Mar- jf 
chioness of Dufferin, aided by Lady Reay, LadyjLyall, and ,!- 
others, women’s hospitals have been establish^ at many ::i 
places, and lady doctors, midwives, and female nurses have 
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Association for supplying medical aid to the women of 
India,” it appears there are 48 female hospitals or dispen- 
saries in operation, nine being in the Native States. In 
1891 there were treated, 412,591 females, including 51,973 
In the hospitals of the Native States. It must not. however, 
be understood that formerly no women were treated in 
Indian hospitals ; for the number of females in most hospitals 
was- only limited by the number of beds available. But 
the lady doctors and female hospitals reach a class of 
Indian women, who were by social mandate, unable to avail 
themselves of previously existing means of relief in sickness. 

■ Although the record is so good, the relief afforded by the 
hospitals and dispensaries does not reach 5 per cent, of the 
population. Neither is this a matter of surprise, when the 
vast population and extent of India are recollected. Among 
its teeming millions are many remotely situated populations, 
and many semi-wild tribes; as Bheels, Meenas, Gonds, San- 
tals, Khand.s, etc. While there is, in the large cities, a 
civilization in many respects scarcely inferior to that of 
I'hirope, there, are still among the Indian hills and moun- 
tains, tribes scarcelj' more advanced than those who u.sed 
agate knives and flint weapons, erected Druidical stones, 
and formed mounds, at a period even antecedent to that 
remote age when the Aryans, as previously referred to, 
conquered the aboriginal people. It was only in 1871 that 
the women of the Juangs, or leaf wearers of Orissa, were 
induced to use any kind uf clothing. 

There is, therefore, much call for the extension of the 
hospital system in I ndia ; and we may be sure that, as in 
the past so in the future, such extension will be made. 
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/S SEA-TRAVEL PROUIBITED TO BRAHMINS^ 

By Pundit S. E. Gopalaciiarlu. 

Under this head we propose to settle from the orthodo.K 
stand-point the most important of the issues in connexion 
with our all-absorbing topic ; and we hope to be able to 
show that the Sastras are not opposed to it. But before so 
doing, a few remarks relative to Indian methods of legal 
interpretation will have to be made in order to enable the 
reader to grasp the methods employed by Hindu e.xegetical 
writers in the settlement of Indian legal questions. 

There was a stage in the advancement of the Indian 
mind when such questions as “What is law i*” “What is 
right i*” “ What is wrong T were seriously discussed and 
settled once for all, from the stand-point of the Indo-Aryan 
mind. That was the period of the Mimdmsa Sutras, or 
rkther of Jaimini, the author of a .set of Sutras or aphorisms 
on the “inquiry into Vedic ordinances," as the term 
“Mimdm.sa” may be explained. Now. Jaimini’s work is 
the only one of its kind that has reached us. 

The belief in the infallibility of the Vedas was handed 
down by tradition long before the time of Jaimini ; and 
this article of Hindu faith found a great supporter in him.. 
His work itself was called forth by the adverse criticisms of 
Bouddhas, Nayayikas and other “heretics” relative to the 
infallibility and interpretation ' of the Vedas ; and these 
objections have been grouped under 999 adhikarahas (pro- 
positions) and replied ' to categorically then and ^ there. 
His arguments, more especially those relating to Sdstraic./ 
interpretation, and the priority of the Vedas to all 
other Indian writings, were considered so .very couclt^.. 
siye, that su’gequent Indian writers on wfta^yer?»uyeo^ ; 
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;y wrote, or whatever scnooi oi nmmu , 

onged to, readily introduced them into their own 
itings. We see, at the present day, the Vedantm 
erring to the arguments of the Mimdmsa writers for a 
dement of some of the questions relating to the 
Vedic passages ; while according to the orthodox I undit 
one is well versed in Dharma Sastras (law) who has not 
operly studied the Mimamsa.'^^' 1^'or instance, take tjie 
finition of “Sastra,” which every Hindu should ‘obey, 
is derived from the root S'U, and means the same as 
hana (law) ; and it is delined Kj be " a command pre- 
ribing a course of laght action, and of forbearance from 
)ing wrong.” The definition of Sastra as given by a most 
mous writer on Mimdmsa. Bhatta Kumdrila, or Kumdrila 
; he is more generally known to Western Sanskrit scholars, 
idudes the Mantras and Brahmanas, both going together 
) form the Veda ; and also those writings which explain 
le ideas and commands therein contained such, for instance, 
s the Smrities or Dharma Sastras (law, canon, and civil), 
:ie reason being that they teach what is good and right, and 
istin^ruish therefrom what is bad, and, therefore, wrong. 

jaimini^ defines “Dharma” to mean “that which is 
ommanded to be performed,” and also “what is taught y 
he Vedas to be conducive to the good (of mankind). 
Similarly Manu says (1. io8)-. “The rule of conduct is 
ranscendent law whether taught in the revealed texts or 
n sacred tradition ; hence the twice-born who possesses 
■egard for himself should always be careful to follow it. 

Thus the only way we have to judge of right and wrong 
[s by the sayings or rather the commands contained in the 
Vedas and Smrities. This statement is in strict accordance 
with the Sayings of Manu and Goutama that “ the origin o 


* The word “Mimamsa'’ is employed in the course of this paper to 

signify the “Purvamiradmsa” of the Jaimini School. 

^ I 1-2 I must here add that I have been greatly indebted to the 
labouK of Oriental Scholars for. the rendering of passages quoted fmm 
Sto. It « only occasionally, that I have had to translate differently 
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all Dharmas ar^ the Vedas” (II. 6); and that “the chief 
authority by which we can understand what is Dharma is 
the Veda.” Similarly we find Apastamba saying, “ those 
that are learned in the laws [i.e., the elders] speak to the 
effect that the X’edas are the chief authorities.” Vy^a, 
another well-known author of Dharmasdstra, echoes the 
ideas of Jaimini, as did others before him. 

^jPerhaps a brief account of the Smriiies may be of help 
to such of my non-Sanskritist readers as may wish to 
have an idea of them. The sources of Hindu Law are: 
the Sruti or \*edas, Smritics, Itihasas and Puranas. The 
Srutis are so called since they were perceived by revela- 
tion. These are the four Vedas, including the Samhita 
and Brahmana portions. Smriti is the collection handed 
down by Rishis in pro.se or verse. As the Veda was trans- 
mitted from teacher to pupil, various versions aro.se. I o 
facilitate their teachings strings (Sitiras) of rules were 
framed to serve the purpose of a memoria iccfniica by 
which the substance of the oral lessons might be recalled to 
the mind. These Sutras are either Kalpa, Grihya, or 
Dharmasutras, generally all composed by one and the 
same author. The first of these are rules for the perform- 
ance of sacrifice, being based on the Brahmana i)ortions 
of the Vedas ; but with these, however, w'e are not now 
concerned. The Grihya Sutras treat of the household 
duties of a Brahmin. Modern Oriental research*' has 
brought to light the names of the following as the authors 
of Grihya Sutras : — Asvaldyanaf, Sdnkhayanat, Sdmbavya, 
Sounaka for the Rig Veda ; Kdthaka'*', Bodhayanat, Bhdrad- 
vdga, Sathydshadat, Hiranyakesin, Manut, Vaikhdpasa, 
Maitrdyiniya+ for the Black Yajur Veda ; Gobhila, Karma- 
pradipa (Katydyana's) Khadirat, fop the Sama Veda ; vaija*- 
vapa, PdraSkara+, for the White Yajur Veda ; and Kausika-"^ 
sutra for the Atharvd Veda. . > ; 

Of tl^se only ten however app^r to exist, beii^ thoae;. 
that dre iparked t. These again are not of . dny great' help - 
in the settlemjpt of our question. -- Th^- Dharmasnuas are 
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those which deal with the rules of practical life as laid down 
by the head of each school (chdrana), and therefore embody 
the precepts and obligations common to all. These rules 
were handed down from father to .son, or teacher to pupil. 
There appear to have been several authors of the Dhar- 
masutras, as Apastamba, Bodhayana, Vishnu, Vasishta, 
Goutama, and others who also wrote Grihya and Srauta- 
sutras ; but these are the only w'orks that now exist, dn 
chronological order they stand thus : Goutama, Hdrita, 
Bodhdyana, Apastamba, Hiranyakesin, Yama, a Manu 
(author of Manavasutras, of which the “code” is con- 
sidered an abridgment), Vishnu, Vasishta, Usanas, Kdsyapa 
and Sankha. 

Next to the Dharmasutras, we have the Dharmasastras of 
Manu, Yagnavalkya, Para.sara, and Narada, Next to these 
may be ranked the secondary law books, such as those 
of Angiras, Atri, Daksha, Devala, PrajApati, Yama, Likhita, 
Vyasa, Sankha, Sankha-Likhita, Vriddha Satatapa, Pita- 
maha, Kiisyapa, Gfirga, Katysiyana, Pnichetas, Samvarta, 
Budha, and Yogayagnavalkya. Most of these have the 
Vriddha (old) and Brihat (large) versions, which with those 
already mentioned make up 84, the number fixed by Indian 
writers, although according to Biihler and West’s Digest of 
Hindu Ta 7 v{ii. 13 ff) there are 78 Smrities and 36 different, 
reductions of individual Smrities, making a total of 1 14 texts — 
several being of little or no importance. The more important 
of Smriti writers are known as the “ 36 Smartas,” and are 
.referred to for decisions of vital questions, by such writers 
as Madhavacharya (Commentary on Parasara). There is 
again a minor classification into 24 Smartas, who are more 
frequently consulted in disputed questions, and these are the 
Sutra writers and those tnentioned by YAgnavalkya (I. 4, 5). 
According to Parasara (I. 24), Manu’s was the code for the 
* Krita age, Goutama for Treta, Sankha-Likhita for Dwapara, 
and Parasara is for this age (Kali). It may not be out of 
i pl^ce here tfe ital^ that nearly all the available Sihrities (41 ) 
Ipvie been consulted .with regard to this question. 
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With regard to these writings, Jaimini says : “ the Smrities 
should be accepted as authoritative when they do not clash 
with die dictum of the Vedas, but rejected if otherwise 
Apastamba too is careful to observe that if there are 
any contradictory passages in the Vedas, Smrities, and 
Puranas, the order of precedence should be the Vedas first, 
then the Smrities, and then the Puranas. Vyiisa repeats 
this, and so does Ka.tyji.yana when he says that when 
any of the Smrities contradicts the Vedas it should be 
rejected altogether. The twenty-four well-known writers 
on Dharmasjistra- - the “ Chaturvimsati Smartas ” in the 
mouth of every Brahmin Pundit, also speak to the same 
effect. It is an established principle of Indian jurisprudence 
that custom which has gradually acquired the force of law 
should nor be followed any longer if contradicting the 
written law, or Smriti ; and so observes Msidhavjichsirya as 
a great authority on Hindu Law in his Jaiminiya Nyayamj'i- 
lavistara. The Smrities include the Grihya and Dharma 
Sutras such as those of Apastamba as well as the metrical 
codes of Manu and Yjignavalkya, and the prose Smrities 
like those of Vishnu. Among these, however, the authority 
of Manu reigns supreme. The Veda* itself admits his 
superiority in a passage which has been explained in more 
than one way by Sjiyanjicharya himself. Ysignavalkya, no 
mean ■ authority on Hindu Law, admits the superiority 
of Manu ; and so do several others. But Brihaspatif 

* Yadvaikincha mamiravai^at tadbheshajam. “ What Manu says is like 
medicine.” This passage occurs in Taittiriya Samhita of the Black Yajur 
Veda II, 2-JO-2, and is also explained in Mddhavacharya’s Commentary 
on Pardsara. In the former place Sayandchdrya explains Manu to mean 
“ Mantra,” and in the latter, the famous lawgiver. 

I have carefully gone through both the passages, and am rather inclined 
to l>elieve that both the interpretations may hold good. The interpreta- 
tion of the word into “ Manu ” the lawgiver is also followed by Mahad^va 
in his C^mentary on HiranyaktJsi Grihya Sutras. ^ 

t Brifiaspati XXVI L 2. In the case of a conflict between two Smritid», 
(texts of law), equity should be resorted to; when the law boo4ii;aiie;> 
inapplicable, that course should be followed which is indicated by a 
sideration of the circumstances of the case. 3. (However) the 
(Viong l^tdator g belongs to Manu, because be has 
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declares in unequivocal language that of all the Smriti 
writers Manu stands foremost, and any other smarta differ- 
ing from him should at once be rejected. But although 
'Manu is pre-eminent, still it does not mean that he should 
be exclusively followed. His decisions are highly authori- 
tative, no doubt, but the other writers .should be consulted 
on points which he does not touch in his “ Institutes”; and 
this is the reason why we have to depend on the other 
Smrities. When two or more of such Smrities lay down 
different rules not touched upon by Manu, any of these 
rules are optional : preference is however given, and refer- 
ence i? made, to Panisara whose Smriti is, with a few 
exceptions, the Smriti for this age, although our Indian 
Law Courts more frequently rely on Yagnavalkya and 
Mitakshari. But this principle is only observed in Southern 
India. Another principle is the fiction of interpretation. 
The Uharmasastras being quasi-revelations, it is assumed 
that there somewhere exists a method by w'hich two 
apparent contradictions can be reconciled : indeed, it is 
assumed that the Smrities are not contradictory to each 
other. But when, however, a general penance is laid down 
by one Smriti for a particular .sin in common with several 
others, it may be overruled by another Smriti, which pre- 
scribes a special, penance for that sin, or wrong committed.* 
But the penance in every case loses its severity, and will 
have to be lessened in case of offenders and sinners in the 
Kaliyug. 

Next to the Smrities come the Commentaries and Digests. 
Of the Commentaries, those that are held authoritative for 
settlement of questions of canon law {e~g., sea-travel) are 
those on Manu, more especially those of M^dhathithi, and 
Kullooka, Vigmin^swara’s Mitakshari, on Yagnavalkya and 
Madhavdchdryas on Parasara. Haradatta’s Commentaries 

of the Veda in his work ; that a Smriti (or text of law) which is opposed to 
the tenor of the laws of Manu is not approved. 

. * Vi^ Midhavichdrya’s Introduction to his Commentary on Pardsard’s 
Dhamiasdstra. Visdshddarsaniam ydvat tdvatsdmdnyadarsatiam tudnamd- 
vdh^ulhdisbdsydt sarvdgnatvddhikdrita. ^ 
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on Goutama and Apastamba, and Govinda’s oh Godhdyana 
are also very high authorities in Southern India. Of 
Digest writers, we have, Vaidyamlthadikshita who may be 
placed in the 17th century b.c., H^miidri about 1200 b.c., 
the writers of Nirnaya Sindhu, Dharmasudhu, Smriti Ratnd- 
kara 15th century b.c., Smrityarthasara, and a few works 
called Anhikas’ (such as those of one Gopuldcharya who lived 
three centuries ago) and special compilations on a single 
subject like “ Priiyaschitta Kadamba ” on penance. These 
Digests too, are, it should be borne in mind, sources of 
Indian Canon Law, and not of Civil Law to which the 
lists given by Mr. J. D. Mayne in his “ Hindu Law and 
Usage ’’ refer. 

Itihdsas and Purunas are only valuable when they touch 
on legal points not dealt with by the Smrities ; but such 
cases being extremely rare, they exercise very little 
authority in matters of Hindu Law. 

We have now seen that the term “ Sdstra ” can be 
applied by pre-eminence to the Vedas ; and such being the 
case we shall have to find out whether they prohibit sea- 
travelling in the same way as “ Thou shalt not steal.” I * 
shall now subjoin a few extracts from the Rig and other 
Vedas Immediately bearing on this question, and in the 
order in which they occur, and then discuss their import. 

Ric; Veda. 

I. 1 1 2, n. With those (your) favours, O liberal (gods), 
whereby the clouds sent down sweet water for the sake of 
the merchant Ausija Dirghasravas, (and) with those 
(favours) with which you protected the poet Kdkshivan-^ 
with those, O Aswins, do come hither. j , 

I. 116, 3. O Aswins, Tugra, as it is said, left Bhujyi|>j: 
^ on the sea as a dying; man leaves (his wealth). Him ybti 
brought home in live ships that moved in the air (and 
were) fr$e from contact with the water. 

4. O truthful (Aswins), you carried Bhujyu on thfe 
wings birds that -^travelled dqring tht^ eights and 
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three days in three cars of a hundred wheels on six liorses 
to the dry shore of a Humid sea. 

5. O Aswins, that was an act of heroism that you in the 
bottomless, shoreless, and supportless ocean placed Bfaujyu 
in the hundred-oared ship and safely took him to his house. 

6. O Aswins, that has become (renowned as) your great 
(and) praiseworthy generosity that you gave to (Pedu) 
who had an evil horse, a white horse that ever brought 
success. The noble steed of Pedu has become worthy of 
perpetual invocation (by others.) 

VII. 88, 3. When (I, Vasishta) and Varuna ascend the 
ship together, when we send it forth into the midst of the 
ocean, when we proceed over the waters with swift (sailing 
vessels), then may we both undulate happily in prosperous 
swing. 

4. .So Varuna placed Vasishta in the ship, and by his 
mighty protection made the Rishi a doer of good works : 
the wise Varuna placed his worship{>er in a happy day of 
days ; he excluded the passing days and the passing nights. 

Bi.ack Yajur Veda. 

I. 5, 1 1. 5 * 

This Earth Prithvi (which is) like a ship, (is) built by 
Devas, and which protects us from (our) enemies, that 
which has no holes and that purges off impurities, this 
(Prithvi) we shall obtain for our good. This (which is of 
the form of earth), that which possess many weapons, also 
many trees, without impurities, (and) that which grants our 
wishes — this ship I have entered into. 

r* Satapatha Brahmana (I, 3, 1.) 

.1. In the morning they brought to Manu water for wash- 
ing just as now also they (are wont to) bring (water) for 
washing the hands. When he was washing himself a fish 
into his hands. 

*; it to hirn the word “ Rear me, I will save theef’ 

; wUt:^hpn save ^.;r; •/ A .'flood, ^ 
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all these creatures, from that I will save thee !" “ How am 

I to rear thee ?” 

3. “ As long as we are small there is great destruction for 
us : fish devours fish. Thou will first keep me in a jar. 
When I outgrow that, thou wilt dig me a pit and keep me in 
it. When I outgrow that, thou wilt take me down to the 
sea, for then I shall be beyond destruction.” 

.4. It soon became ^ gkosha (a large fish) ; for that grows 
largest (of all fish). Thereupon it said, “ In such and such 
a year that flood will come. Thou shall then attend to 
me to my advice) by preparing a ship ; and when the 
flood has risen thou shalt enter into the ship and I will sav'e 
thee' from it. 

5. After he had reared it in this way, he took it down to 
the sea. And in the same year which the fish had indicated 
to him, he attended to (the advice of the fish) by preparing 
a ship ; and when the flood had risen, he entere'd into the 
.ship. The fish then swam up to him. and to its horn he 
tied the rope of the ship, and by that means he passed 
swiftly up to yonder northern mountain. 

6, It then said. “ I have saved thee. Fasten the ship to a 
tree, but let not the water cut thee off while thou art on the 
mountain ; as the water subsides, thou mayest gradually 
descend.” Accordingly he gradually descended, and hence 
that (slope) of the northern mountain is called " Manu’s 
descent." The flood then swept away all these creatures 
and Manu alone remained here. 

The first of the passages quoted speaks of Rishi Dirghas- 
ravas having carried on traffic over the sea, as Sdyan^ch^rya 
tells us in his Bhashya. *■ J 

The, second is still more important inasmuch as it dis-^l , 
tinctly alludes to. the practice of making sea-voyages, and ; 
mentions one Bhujyu, son of Tugra, having, by the asd^-, ;, 
ance of the Aswins, made a return journey to his native 
land. / The ship is described as. “ hundred-oared.” So' 
large a,, r'ipp could ftmly be built in a country wheiieT naval 
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architecture was greatly advanced We might even 
institute a comparison with the best ships of Alexander, 
if not those of Modern Europe, before the application of 
steam. 

Sdyan{lchd,rya explains that Tugra was a Rdjarshi, and a 
favourite of the Aswins. He sent his son Bhujyu with a 
large army to invade the kingdom of his enemies beyond 
the sea. One of the ships which conveyed Bhujyu was 
wrecked in a storm. Bhujyu therefore at once prayed to 
the. Aswins, and they being very much pleased saved all 
the crew, and the armies, by taking them into their own 
vessels and after a voyage of three clays and nights they 
brought him to the shore of his father’s kingdom. 

These pas.sages, selected out of dozens, show that sea- 
voyagcs were made in the ancient days of Vedic sacrifice. 
There are several other passages in the Vedas in which the 
sea (samudra) is simply alluded to, as in Rig Veda I. 55.2 ;* 
I. 182.5 : getting over difficulties is compared to being 
carried to the shore by means of a boat or ship ; ships 
on the sea are alluded to in Rig Veda I. 25.7 ; I. 46.7; 
I. 97.8; I. 99.1; I. 131-2; II- 39 - 4 : V. 54.4; V. 59.2; 
VIII. 42.3+; IX. 70.10; Black Yajur Veda 261.1 ; while 
reference to Iffiujyu's travel is made in Rig Veda I. 1 17.14; 
I. 112.5; I. 158.3; VII. 68.7; X. 143.5. Taittireya 
A’ranyaka 1 . 10.2-6). 

The third pas.sage is addressed by Vasishta to Varuna. A 
wooden ship is here mentioned, as having appeared in the 
sea, into which Varuna and the Rishi entered ; here he 
was taught knowledge by the virtue of which he became 
a Rishi. The fourth here appears freely translated in 
.accordance with the commentary of Sdyamlchdrya. Nearly 
the whole of it appears again in the White Yajur Veda 
(V 4 jasan 6 ya Samhita, XXI. 6, 7) where it . is differently 

* 'ilie references are to Mandalas and Suktas ; and so throughout this 
' t ijhe wotd occurring in this passage has been ^ibined by the 
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interpreted by MaKtdharfl, who remarks that it has one 
application in sacrifice, and another in Smdrta deeds and 
refers to Pdraskara* for the latter. 

The fifth and last passage contains the Brahmana version 
of the well-known story of Manu Vaivasvata who at the 
instance of the fish constructed a ship in which he and the 
people escaped from the deluge. Manu is here taught 
divine knowledge by the fi.sh. These passages are so 
plain in themselves that they need not be discussed : the 
immediate inferences being that the Vedic Rishis had 
ships frequently in their minds, and they often compared 
them with the disappearance of their woes. It is also 
evident that sea-travel was not prohibited, and that their 
wooden ships were large enough to retiuire a hundred oars. 

{To be continued.) 


Notk. — T o the Asiatii i^ttarterfy belongs Uu* crctlit of ha\ing first apprecmlecl ihe full 
importance of a thorough investigation of the subject of Iltmin Stu- : the rxeUan- 

tages for isoine Hindus to travel, in modern times, are jialent, but it remains to examine 
the Hindu scriptures, the Ilimlti written and unwritten law.s, the recortls of the past, 
the subject. Did the Hindus of remote ages cross the .seas an<l return without loss of 
prestige? An affirmative would practically settle the question, and it is therefore fur the 
A, (?. to encourage an<l publish research in this field. As an example of the imporl- 
nnee the matter is assuming, we quote the fullowdng telegram from tlie Tiwes of August 
22nd, 1892 : For some lime jiast the question has Ixeeri much di.'.ciNseil among the more 
enlightenetl section of ortboilox Hindus whether their scriptures really sanction the 
common belief that a sea- voyage involves the jx:nalty of loss of caste. The subject was 
fully di.scusse<l at a large representative meeting held on Frid.ay umler the presidency of 
one of the most rc*spected leaders of the orthodox )>arty, the Maharajah Sir Narendra 
Krishna. The opinion wa.s all but unanimously expressed that some practical steps 
.should be taken. Pundit Mohesh Chunder Nyaratna, a great authority on VeiJic litera- 
ture, stated that he had thf»roughly sludierl the question, and had come to the conclusion 
that nothing in the Shastras was opposed lo .sea-voyages or to residence in foreign cottri'T 
tries provided that Hindu usage.s were olxserved. This meeting marks a distinctly forward 
.step on the part of the Hindu community.”— El><k 

* Grihyasutras III. 15, to and n. 



ENGLAND’S HONOUR TOWARD INDIA. 

By Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P. 

That England has done great good to India goes without 
saying. She has given to India a new political life, she 
has taught her the greatest political lesson : — that kings or 
governments are for the people, in place of the older and" 
Oriental maxim and principle that the people are for the 
king. To enable India to understand and feel this new 
political life and enlightenment and to rise to modern 
civilization, England has not hesitated to give to India its 
own literature, science and arts, and to educate the Indians 
to the level of Englishmen. England has also freely given> 
to India some of its most cherished institutions — in.stitutions 
for which England has herself fought hard and bled. She 
has given freedom of speech and freedom of the Press — 
security of life and property, and law and order. Never in 
all past history have the rulers of any Empire bestowed' 
such blessings and earned a corresponding gratitude. 

I do not dilate further upon England’s good work in 
India, more than to say that the educated and thinking 
Indians fully appreciate these blessings and are beyond all 
nianner of doubt deeply grateful. 

Here is the testimony of the Government of India itself. 
In their letter of 8th June 1880 to the Secretary of State 
they say ; — 

“ To the minds of at least the educated among the people 
bf India — and the number is rapidly increasing — any idea 
of the subversion of the British Power is abhorrent, from 
the consciousness that it must result in the wildest anarchy 
and confusion.” . 

The more deeply the Indians are grateful, and the more 
they feel induced to be attached to and wishful for the long 
4oni|nuance of the British rule, the more they deplore and 
feel grieved that all these blessings should be nullified by 
one act of unfaithfulness to, or dishonour of hef most 
sdlei^,lWges,by England. 

KW;.;S^jaEa.'‘ "VOl-. iv, 
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En^hmd's Honour toward India. 

The people of/lildia know full well that the British 
people are not responsible for this dishonour. In fact it is 
the British people who have given these pledges in the 
.nost solemn manner possible, but it is their servants — the 
British Indian officials — to whom the fulfilment of their 
pledges is entrusted, who have been untrue to their charge. 

I am not writing this in any indignation nor do I mean to 
blame any individual official. I take it for granted that 
every official does his duty as is required of him. It is the 
system, which the British Indian Government (first the 
Hast India Company and now the Crown) have adopted 
and persistently adhered to, that is at fault. I must also 
explain here that the remarks of this paper apply only to 
British India and not to Native States. The Native 
States, not suffering from this system, have every reason to 
bless their stars, that under British supremacy they benefit 
in every possible way. I may just remark in passing, that 
it is a great pity that by a little want of tact, and the want 
of discretion and thought on the part of Political officials at 
their courts, unnecessary irritation and dissatisfaction is pro- 
duced among them. This however is a subject I must for 
the present leave alone. It is the system of administration 
of British India, in which British solemn pledges are deli- 
berately broken, and the British word is beginning to be 
felt by the Indians to be a sham and delusion. 

I shall now make a simple statement of these pledges 
which have not been honourably fulfilled, and then point 
out the only way which officials of eminence have deliber* 
ately laid down to relieve the British name from this dis* 
honour. The Indians have given up all hope from the 
officials. They appeal to the British Public ; and they ask 3 
the B^ridsh Public to insist that the pledges and word of ihe , 
British People shall be faithfully carried out. : : v 

The Pledges oe the last Sixty Years. 

run ' 4 '* ■ ' 

The btst deliberate pledge by an Act of Parliameii^ . 
given in 18^. •< 
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nor any natural-born subject of His Majesty resident there- 
in, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding 
any place, office or employment under the said Company.** 
Macaulay then called this measure “ that wise, that bene- 
volent, that noble clause. ... I must say that to the last 
day of my life I shall be proud of having been one of those 
who assisted in the framing of the Bill which contains that 
clause. . . . We are told that the time can never come 
when the Natives of India can be admitted to high civil 
and military office. We are told that this is the condition 
on which we hold our power. . . . Against that proposi- 
tion! solemnly protest as inconsistent alike with sound policy 
and sound morality. . . . We are free, we are civilized 
to little purpose, if we grudge to any portion of the human 
race an equal measure of freedom and civilization. ... I 
have no fears, the path of duty is plain before us ; and it is 
also the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of national 
honour.” 

I am sorry I cannot give here his whole speech. In 
the same strain did other eminent statesmen of the day 
speak. 

The Court of Directors wrote grand despatches, but 
never fulfilled honourably this great pledge. I let Mr. 
Bright give his te.stimony as to this. In 1853, after stating 
the provisions of the clause of 1833, he said : — 

“ Whereas, as matter of fact from that, time to this, no 
person in India had been so employed, who might not have 
ij^n equally employed before that clause was enacted.” 
Lord Monteagle then said : — “ There had been a practical 
exclusion of them from all ‘covenanted services’ as they 
were called, from the passing of the last charter up to the 
present time.” Further extracts are unnecessary. So the 
Act of 1833 remained a dead letter and a dishonour to the 
British 'name. r 

Aftet the Mutiny csune the great Proclamation of 1858,— , 
Indii^’s great most, cherished. Charter; This prodama- 
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tion revived in more clear, emphatic and decided terms the 
pledge of 1833 — 

“We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us 
to all our other subjects, and those obligations by the bless- 
ings of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfil/' 

“ And it is our further will, that so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they 
may be qualified, by their education, ability and integrity, 
duly to discharge. 

“In their prosperity will be our strength, in their con- 
tentment our security, and in their gratitude our best 
reward. And may the God of all Power grant to us, and to 
those in authority under us, strength to carry out these our 
wishes for the good of our people.” 

Can pledges be more solemn, and more binding than 
this ? 

All we ask is let this be honourably and faithfully per- 
formed, which is not yet done. 

These promises have been repeated to the day of the 
Jubilee. 

We appeal to the British people to make these j|promises 
a reality and give thejjri an honourable fulfilmenit;^ instead 
of making them, as the British Indian authorities have 
done, a seed of discontii^tit'and a distrust of word 

as a mere sham and ; 0 elusion. What is the remedy ? 
How is this pledge to be performed honourably ? The 
answer has been given a third of a century ago by eminent 
British Indian officials. Before giving this, I may point 
out that in 1853 Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby) had 
to a re|narkable extent foreshadowed the true rem^w. 
He then said “ He could not refrain from expressi g||^^ ■ 
cbnvi^ion that in refusing to carry on .examina^l^l^^ 
India a^'^tyell in England — a thing^jdiat'was eas^ pra0« 
ticable^the. Government were, in fact, . negativing that 
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which they declared to be one the principal objects of 
their bill, and confining the Civil Service, as heretofore, 
to Englishmen. That result was unjust, and he believed 
it would be most pernicious.” 

Now the remedy is most deliberately laid down by a Com- 
mittee of five Members of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, appointed by Sir Charles Wood, the then 
Secretary of State, and composed of Sir J. P. Willoughby, 
Mr. Mangles, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Macnaghten, and Sir 
Erskine Perry. 

This Committee made a report on 20th January i860 — 
since which the Indian Universities have prospered and an 
immense progress in education and other ways has taken 
place. I cannot give here the whole report. The Com- 
mittee admitted that though the law declared the Natives 
as eligible to the services, practically they were excluded — 
and they then said that were the inequality which com- 
pelled the Natives to compete in England removed, “we 
should no longer be exposed to the charge of keeping 
a promise to the ear and breaking it to the hope.” Here 
then is the admission of eminent members of the India 
Office itself, that the British Government were guilty of 
the dishonesty of making “ a promise to the ear and break- 
ing it to the hope.” Then what is the remedy this Com- 
mittee proposed — to fulfil their promises with honour and 
honesty ? I give it in their own words. 

“ Two modes have been suggested by which the object 
in view might be attained. The first is, by allotting a 
certain portion of the total number' of appointments declared 
in each year to be competed for in India by Natives and 
by all other natural-born subjects of Her Majesty resident 
in India. The second is, to hold simultaneously two 
■ examinations, one in England and one in India, both being 
as far as practicable identical in their nature ; and those 
vvho compete in either country being finally classified in 
otie list atxording to merit, by the Civil Service CpiAmis- 
sioners. The Committee have no hesitation titles are 
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mine) in giving the |>i:%is|^rence to the second scheme as 
being the feiirest; and the most in accordance with the 
principles of a general competition for a common object.” 

Here then is the true remedy and the principal one 
of all India’s evils, excepting that of representatives in 
the Indian Legislative Councils, and in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment., Simultaneous examinations, both in England and 
India, for all the services for which Examinations are held 
in England is the chief means of England’s true honour, 
greatness and glory, — of India’s satisfaction with the British 
rule, — of the removal of India’s “extreme poverty,” and 
not only of promoting India’s material and moral prosperity, 
but of the far more increasing prosperity of England her- 
self To use Macaulay’s words it is “ sound policy and 
sound morality.” It is “ the path of duty ” and also “ the 
path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of national honour.” 
. . . “ That would, indeed, be a doting wisdom, which, in 
order that India might remain a dependency, would make 
it an useless and costly dependency — -which would keep a 
hundred (now 285) millions of men from. being our customers 
in order that they might continue to be our slaves.” 
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KOREA.^ 

By a. Miciiie. 

This ancient cockpit of Extreme Asia finds itself in a 
kind of eddy in which political corks and driftwood are 
whirled and washed about in a confusing mass of froth. 
The main currents which meet in the peninsula are, first 
and foremost of course, the secular policy of the Chinese 
empire which requires Korea as a buttress, in defence of 
which Chinese dynasties have never hesitated to lavish 
blood and treasure. With ten-fold force has the value of 
Korea come home to the government of China since it 
learned to realize the suicidal character of its cession of the 
Manchuria coast to Russia, by which act China barred her 
own access to the Japan Sea, excepting by the way of 
Korea. Then there are the Japanese, who by right of 
invasions and in virtue of their having for 300 years main- 
tained a small commercial foothold at one port, Fusan, 
considered that the honour of their country was engaged in 
asserting a theoretical claim to suzerainty over Korea, but 
who had long since got tired of the expense of keeping up 
the formality. Out of this lapsed pretension however 
Japan e.xtracted material for her assumption of a leading 
part in the external relations of the country, which she has 
since amply justified by her commerce. Thirdly, there is 
the arctic current of Russian domination. Russia marches 
•with Korea, and has the same permanent interest in 
embracing the peninsula within her sphere of influence as 
China has in retaining it within hers. Besides these three 
' positive currents, which are strong, there is a kind of 
' negative or passively resisting current, if the metaphor may 
• be TO outraged, representing the unavowed policy of the 
other powers of the worid who, having no direct concern in 

■ * Such is the spelling now generally adopted in the Eas^ and if , the 
! letter K is to serve any puipose whatever in our alphabet, it could not be 
more leg^dina^y etnpl^ed than as the initial of word-' . 
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the peninsula, yet thin^ they have a reversionary interest in 
preventing or retarding its absorption by any great Power, 
.whether Asiatic or European. There may, moreover, be 
mentioned a sentimental current operating in Korean affairs, 
of which the propagandism of the United States is perhaps 
the best representative. This is a great force, as it com- 
bines politics with religion. 

In the midst of these alien and conflicting forces the 
position of the government of Korea is not to be envied, or 
admired. The government has, apparently, no political 
backbone, nor could it stand upright for a week without 
leaning on some other Power. I'he Power which bears the 
weight of Korea is China, standing to the King as a 
judicious guardian to his ward, wielding supreme authority 
but exercising it only in emergencies. Light-hearted 
foreigners, who act as if they thought the history of the 
country dated only from 1882, never cease to instigate 
Korea to throw off her bonds, and declare her independence 
even as did the revolted colonies of glorious memory. A 
caged bird given its liberty would not be more helpless, or 
be more expeditiously gobbled up. 

Some ten years ago China’s awakened instincts, stimulated 
by a forward movement on the part of Japan in 1876, 
warned her that the status quo in Korea could not be 
indefinitely maintained, and the King’s government was 
advised to open the peninsula to general foreign trade. Li 
Hung-chang drafted the first treaty, to serve as a pattern for 
all the rest, put it in the hands of the American Commodore 
Shufeldt, and escorted him to Korea with a Chinese 
squadron. Within a month the whole series of treaties, 
was concluded. So sudden was the decision ; so swift the..| 
execution of the Chinese behest. By this means it wais 
thought vto enlist the cominon interest of the Western. ; 
Powers as a protection against the possible assertiqn^ ti^,/.^ 
special interests by any one of them ; but judging from' 
what has already followed from these treaties China’s 
object irif ^at^sing them, to !:« made has .not. been very 
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successfully safeguarded. Indeed the seeds of future com- 
motion were embedded in the very text of the treaties,,, 
They were prefaced by and based on the untrue statement 
that Korea was an independent State, which was, however, 
qualified by a letter from the King to each of the treaty 
Powers declaring that although he was independent enough 
to sign treaties, he remained in fact the vassal of China — a 
contradiction in terms, certain to work woe to the country. 

The Treaty Powers adopted diverse attitudes towards 
Korea, according to their several interests and sympathies. 
Some of them assumed, in spite of the King’s letter, the 
actual independence of the kingdom, while others kept up 
in a wavering and inconsistent manner an allegiance to the 
royal holograph. The outside Power which, next to Japan, 
has most consistently taken the lead in Korean affairs, and 
more particularly since 1871, is the United States, which on 
the conclusion of their treaty at once accredited a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Royal Court. Russia sent a Consul- 
General and Chargd d'affaires ; France sent a Consul and 
Commissairc ; Germany a Consul ; Great Britain a Consul- 
General ; Japan a Resident Minister and Chargd d'affaires ; 
China a “ Resident.” Of these various forms of representa- 
tives of the Western Powers that of Great Britain happens 
to be the most, while that of the United States is the 
least, in harmony with the actual facts of the situation ; the 
British representative being strictly subordinate to our 
Minister in Peking, while the American is himself ^a Minister 
of full rank, accredited to a Prince whose policy is con- 
trolled by a Suzerain to whom the ^Minister is not accredited. 
The positions of the others are nondescript and inconsistent. 

... The results of such a diplomatic pot-pourn have of 
eourse been anything but satisfactory, and the end has. not 
yet been reached. There is enough in the confused and 
iijillogical relations into which the government has been 
y»nth the foreign representatives to provide a perennial 
Wqii jof hi tending no one knows Whither. 

The element in the sitn.at.ipn whicji. reduces the present 
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diplomatic relations nf Korea to an unworkable impossibility 
is the special position of the Chinese Resident, the only one 
free from ambiguity. That official occupies quite another 
platform than that of the ordinary diplomatic agents, and is 
accorded in the royal presence privileges which none of his 
colleagues enjoy. They, for example, have to stop their 
sedans at the palace gate and walk a considerable distance 
to the audience hall, while the Chinese Resident’s chair is 
carried through the gates and into the precincts. Many 
other like distinctions emphasize the fact that the Resident 
is quite another personage from the rest of the foreign 
representatives, no matter by what title they may be 
designated. In a word, he represents the Suzerain, exactly 
as the Resident at the Court of an Indian rajah does. 

Had the true relation between China and Korea been 
thoroughly realized before making the treaties, or even after 
making them, it is open to doubt whether the Western 
Powers would have appointed any representative to the 
kingdom above the rank of Consul. But now that the 
thing is done it may be impossible to revoke it. One boot 
has in fact been made, and though it does not fit the foot 
the only alternative is to make the foot fit the boot, which 
is exactly the process that has been going on since the 
day when foreign representatives established themselves in ^ 
the country. Some foreign Powers which are inclined to 
rest on the verbal construction of their treaties, disregard- 
ing the King’s express reservation, make believe to act as 
if Korea were indeed the independent country she is 
fictitiously held out to be in her treaties. But the ulterior 
consequences of all such living contradictions must be dis- 
agreeable, at least to some of the parties concerned. 

No doubt the responsibility for these contradictions rests 
primarily on China; for they have arisen entirely from her 
favourite tactics of blowing hot and cold with regard 
Korea ms-d-vh with other Powers, though in her direct 
lations with Korea there has been no vacillation. Resolute 
in disclai|ning responsilwlity for 
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where foreigners were' aggrieved, she yet retained and 
exercised as she pleased, her full Suzerain authority. In 
short, she sought to combine the advantages of two incom- 
patible theories of the status of Korea ; and if she should 
eventually suffer the fate of those who try to sit upon two 
stools it will be her own fault. 

The effect of the diplomatic mess on the Koreans them- 
selves is anything but wholesome. They are an indolent, 
docile, but highly intelligent people, albeit deficient in’ some 
of the qualities which are essential to the success of modern 
states. How far such deficiencies are racial, and how far* 
they result from the circumstances of their national history 
may be a question for Sociologists to discuss. What meets 
the eye are a court and hierarchy, to outward appearance, 
without any developed ideas of nationality or patriotism. 
Foreign observers are perhaps too prone to regard this 
defect as a result of historical evolution, and some are no 
less prone to suggest as a remed)’ the reversal of the 
historic stream. 

It is sufficient however for practical purposes to note this 
one effect of the sudden relaxation of political ties brought 
about by the intercourse with foreigners, that egoism is 
become the ruling force in the State ; for it is on this dis- 
covery that adventurers of all kinds trade. The country 
was found by foreigners phenomenally poor, as nations go, 
and the officials from high to low eager to get money. In 
order to profit by putting money in their pockets in the 
^orm of bait, schemes of the most bizarre description were 
set on foot ; loans were made to Government on certain 
considerations, the proceeds going into the palace to be 
squandered on follies ; steamers were bought ; machinery of 
costly descriptions was imported ; and extravagant buil^ngs 
were erected — all at the instance of foreigners and for the 
purpose of enabling certain coteries of officials to exact a 
Percentage. This worthypurpose having been acconiplished, 
ifche expensive toys were allowed to rust, and were put a^de 
for new scheines, to end in the same nmnner. The King 
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himself was gracious, and would sanction anything that cost 
money and enriched the. prot^^i^s of the Court. Presuming 
on the royal complaisance indeed foreigners have been 
found bold enough to tempt him to sell his country to 
foreign bond-holders, certain Chinese schemers having been 
particularly distinguished for the assiduity with which they 
have plied this temptation. 

Western nations, speaking of them in the block, have 
never presented themselves to the Koreans in an engaging 
light. The two with whom, misled by bad advisers, and 
‘ignorant of what they were doing, they came into actual 
condicf, carried fire and sword into the country without a 
rag of justification ; while if Japan be considered, no w’ords 
can adequately depict the unprovoked ravages she has 
inflicted on the unhappy country. Even in the way of 
peaceable negotiation. Great Powers have condescended to 
use subterfuges with the helpless little kingdom such as a 
Korean child might see through. The pretence of making 
treaties for the jirotection of shipwrecked persons was a 
gross insult to a nation which had always been distinguished 
for its hospitality to castaways — without any treaty what- 
ever. With one thing and another none of the foreign 
nations inspired Korea with any feeling of respect either 
for their morality or humanity ; for of those of which she 
had no experience she could only judge by what she knew 
of those with which she had had dealings. Whether the 
fear and deep distrust engendered during the close time 
have been altogether removed by the blandishments which 
have been exchanged since the establishment of free inter- 
course, is at least open to question. With all their virtues 
and failings the Koreans are credited with powers of dis- 
simulation far exceeding those of other Asiatics, and he 
would be a dupe who accepted their caresses as other than 
bids for illicit favours. 

The opening of the country to trade bad no doubf a more 
legitimate ring about it than any of the other pretexts on 
which int^course was attempted with and it was 
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eventually under this flag that general foreign intercourse 
with the peninsula was established- Ten years have since 
elapsed, time enough to afford some indication of the value 
of the commercial basis of foreign relations, and thanks to 
the admirable statistical system which China has extended 
to the little kingdom, the data are served up to us in a very 
digestible form. From the Customs returns for 1891 we 
learn that the whole foreign trade of Korea is practically 
divided between Great Britain, China and Japan, the last 
named disposing of the whole of the exports. Yet the 
circumstances of the respective countries are so different* 
that while a Japanese population of some 7,000 settlers at 
the three Korean ports conduct the Japanese portion of 
the trade, not a single British merchant is established in 
the country, British goods being imported by the medium 
of Japanese, Chinese, or others. The following synopsis 
of the trade of 1S91 tells its own tale : 


Nu.MBKR Oi' 

I.MPORTS I'ROM ' SxERl.TNii. NATIONALS 

Rr.SlDENT. 


(ircat Britain and dependencies 

420,000 

0 

Jai)an 

140,000 

7,000 

China 

1 10,000 

2,000 

Germany 

35^000 

2 

United States 

27,000 

I 

France 

10,000 

0 

Holland 

4,000 

0 

Austria 

3,000 

0 

Belgium 

400 

0 

Russia . - - 

^30 

0 

Exports to 

Japan 

■ 285,000. 



The shipping table is also interesting : 


Tonnage Entered and 

Cleared durinc; 

1891. 

Briti^ - - - 1,430 

Japanese 

" 3”.754 

Chinese - _ - 11,263 

Russian. 

- 18,893 

German- 

.. Korean 

* 7.148 
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On this tablb the only remark to be made is that the 
Russian tonnage represents the official calls of two sub^ 
sidized steamers at two Korean ports during the year, on 
their voyages between Vladivostock and Shanghai ; and 
that the German tonnage consists of the repeated entries 
and clearances of one steamer sold to the Korean Govern- 
ment, but for financial reasons, still carrying her original 
flag, and employed solely by the Government in coast, service. 

Chinese merchants it may be observed are making rapid 
headway in Korea ; and as to their superior commercial 
instincts they add remarkable popularity with the Korean 
people, they are not unlikely in the long run to gain the 
lion’s share of the future foreign trade of Korea, though 
their genius for organization will doubtless enable the enter- 
prising Japanese to retain the carrying trade which they 
manage so well, in which moreover their absorption of all the 
export products of Korea gives them a decided advantage., 

The hollowness of the commercial pretext being thus 
exposed the Korean government now see their suspicions 
of the true designs of the foreign Powers fully justified ; 
but since they cannot rid themselves of the incubus they 
naturally cast about for means of turning their unwelcome 
guests to account. As the foreigners have set up a ferment 
in Korea, so the Koreans retort by setting up a ferment 
among the foreigners who come within their reach, sending 
them on all sorts of wild-goose cha.ses if by any means some 
needful coin is to be extracted through their exertions. It 
is hard to imagine what would ere this have been the fate 
of the kingdom did not China supply ballast to the govern-f 
ment. But she is always ready to impose her veto when 
the wild-cat schemes of Korean and foreign intriguers 
threaten to disturb die international equilibrium. It is in 
fact China alone that has prevented the peninsula going 
into pawn for the private benefit of individuals. 

The royal family, especially on the Queen’s side, are 
univeri^y pronounced to be greedy,:an 4 the governmci|| 
of die optmJp^ Js popularly believed to be- carried onlpri- > 
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manly to enrich the family of Min. All offices of power 
or trust are being filled by its members, and everything 
lucrative is put in their way. Naturally the gpod fortune of 
the “ Haves ” excites the envy of the “ Have nots,” and 
there is a chronic and perhaps increasing discontent among 
the nobles, from which the King himself is under a con- 
stant apprehension. From the same source is also fed the 
popular dissatisfaction which is said to be spreading ; but 
the people have griefs enough of their own to justify insur- 
rection at any given moment. They are reputed to be the 
most oppressed people on the face of the earth, and the 
exaction of officials is always given as their reason for 
idleness, it being quite useless for the common people to 
own the least property, personal or real. All that is doubt- 
less true ; and yet the back has so adjusted itself to the 
, burden that the Koreans are entirely free from the outward 
signs of misery so common in other countries ; no squalor 
meets the eye either in village or city, and their only crying 
want, which most strangers would agree upon, is that of 
soap. The oppression of the nobles may have had the 
effect of checking the increase of population, a doubtful 
blessing perhaps, but yet a feature in national life which is 
not without its advantages. Recent estimates by the way 
have reduced the nominal population of the peninsula very 
considerably, some writers putting the figures as low as five 
millions. 

Under such a regime as the present men of true public 
spirit have naturally no show, and as has so often happened 
in misgoverned countries the patriots are in exile. Such 
is in fact the condition of one of the best and most loyal 
of modern Korean statesmen, Kim Yun Sik, who was 
Foreign Minister during the Port Hamilton incident and 
the Russian scare of 1885. It fell to this official to take 
over the damnosa Jtereditas left by a clever but wrong- 
headed man whom China sent to Korea to pilot the 
Goyernraent through the "unknown waters of intemittional 
intein:?^t^e>,,Twhbjse finaoeial eatemrises plun^gi^ 
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the country into difficulties from which it has never re- 
covered. But Kim Yun Sik was top pure a man to keep 
his head above water in such a time of confusion when 
treasonable intrigues were stronger than the claims of dis- 
interested service ; and he was glad to escape into retire- 
ment and poverty. 

In different circumstances the Koreans might be allowed 
to misgovern or sell themselves as much as they pleased 
without ruffling the serenity of foreign nations. But like 
some other thriftless people they happen to occupy a 
piece of territory which greatly interests some of the 
other Powers in the world. In one view they are like an 
unimprovable family on a valuable estate, an eyesore and 
an obstruction to their neighbours ; in another they ate 
Naboths, neither more nor less. The paternal interest 
which China under successive dynasties has taken in the 
affairs of the peninsula has. we' may be sure, been by no 
means platonic. In all times of danger the “ big country” 
has come to the rescue of the ‘‘ little country ; ' nor has she 
withheld assistance in times of famine, or when the reign- 
ing house needed support against insurrection. Of her 
pecuniary advances to Korea, China has never demanded 
the refund of a cent — a fact that, by the way, may in part 
explain the extreme levity with which Korea now regards 
financial obligations generally. During the Japanese 
invasions of 1592 and 1597, China threw as much energy 
into the protection of the peninsula as if it had been an 
integral portion of her own territory. And if she has 
exacted from the King the full tale of homage due from a 
vassal, it was from no promptings of Oriental bombast, but ' 
from a most practical sense of the value of an outpost of 
her. empire, which, in Korean phrase, is as “ the lips to the ; 
teeth, 'j and of whose allegiance the Emperors could never> 
afifeW to leave the feiintest doubt. 

The bearing of China and Japan towards each othi^ in , 
relation to Korea, since both hicve Ostensibly joii^ the ; 
comity <|f pattens, is intipijesting fo difficult 
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to define. They are like combatants who have long been 
fighting in the dark but are now' dragged out into the world’s 
daylight where they are partly ashamed and partly pleased 
to find that they cannot continue the feud without the risk 
of other parties taking a hand in the game. In past times 
these great nations had no other battle-ground than the 
Korean peninsula, each using it in turn as a stepping-stone 
to the territory of the other. China has throughout been 
the con.sistent friend and patron of the “ little country,” and 
not merely in the general sense of endowing it with her 
literature and civilization, while Japan has been the equally 
consistent and ruthless enemy, notwithstanding that Japan 
stands indebted to Korea as the intermediate source of all 
her literature, art, and civilization. 

It was an odd outcome of the wars between China and 
Japan, both countries claimed the submission of Korea ; 
but in the one case the claim was real, practical and opera- 
tive. while in the other it was fantastical and vainglorious. 
China calmly maintains her historical tutelary relation to 
the peninsula, in which Japan acquiesces, yet not without 
some chafing and Jibbing at the position ; and she has even 
given shelter to a kind of anti-Chinese propaganda. The 
revolutionary party in Korea — for the country would be 
poor indeed that could dispense with such a luxury — base 
themselves by instinct on Japanese support — not that of the 
Government, of course, but of the sciolists of the malcon- 
tent classes who never cease from troubling either their own 
or some other country. The different circumstances of 
China and Japan may be expected to always keep a clear 
distinction between the attitudes of their respective repre- 
sentatives in Seoul ; and allowing for the personal charac- 
teristics of the successive incumbents of the office, the one 
^ may be generally expected to be an intriguer, the other an 
and-intriguer. One thing, however, which steadies the 
hanjdi of the Japanese representative is the rapid develop- 
jnaent of Korean trade, of which his countrymen enjoy so 
large * ^are. It is just the absence of any such substantial 

NEW SERIBS,'. 'WOl- IV. ‘ 
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and allowable interest that renders so uncertain the course 
■ of the majority of the other foreign representatives, who are 
called on to construct their bricks of policy without the 
straw of any national interest that can be decently expressed 
in words. 

The invertebrate political character of the Koreans, as at 
present displayed, is irreconcilable with either their ancient 
or recent history. The dogged resolution with which for 
many centuries they guarded their frontiers, often desolating 
wide tracts of their own territory to prevent invaders from 
obtaining food or cover ; their jealousy of encroachment: 
which even China was obliged to respect ; the decided stand 
they took against the introduction of Christianity ; and the 
courage with which they held their ground, as far as their 
antiquated means allowed, when attacked by the French in 
1866, and by the Americans in 1871, avouch a race not 
devoid of manhood and a government that knows its own 
mind. The signature of half a dozen parchnnmts has not, 
we may be sure, subverted the national character, though it 
may have induced a temj)orar\’ suspension of its activity. 
The new forces, which have from without been let loose on 
the country, have not as yet arrived at any accommodation 
among themselves ; and the Korean rulers, conscious that 
their destiny is not in their own keeping, yet unable to 
foresee where the balance of power is ultimately to settle, 
probably consider the present a time peculiarly appropriate 
for circumspection. While waiting the issue of events, 
Government and officials attend to their private affairs and 
diligently make hay while the sun shines. 

Whether the present quiet interval in Korean affairs be 
the introduction to a permanent calm, or whether it be as . 
the ominous lull which is experienced in the vortex of a, 
cyclone, one thing is sure, that the country is passing through 4 
an important crisis.^ Tience those among the foreign Povwi 
which feel practically interested in the fate of Korea keep 
the broader issues always in view, little recking of the dafly ‘ 
trifles that fill up. the official life the The Ppwer ' 
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having the deepest interest in Korea is, as has bee^ said, 
China, and her representative holds himself carefully aloof 
from the squabbles of the hour, keeping his head clear and 
his eye fixed on the great secular issues. The Power 
whose interest is second only to that of China likewise 
maintains an attitude of vigilant reserve, not perhaps alto- 
gether displeased to see occasional triturations going on 
among the others : for in every scrimmage he who waits and 
watches generally secures whatever prize may be of value. 

In the meantime, while great changes may be in process 
of incubation, it is satisfactory to note some improvement in 
the ccitidition of the pt^ople. The soil is generous, and 
capable of producing much more than it has yet done. The 
demand for their products for export has offered to the 
cultivators and traders fresh inducements to exertion which 
have already led to good results, and the trade of the open 
ports has caused a new stream of wages to circulate among 
some thousands of labourers. The moral and intellectual 
nature of the people is being at the same time operated on 
by Government teachers imported from abroad, and by 
missionaries who have been attracted in great numbers to 
the “ Hermit Kingdom.” The result of this mental stimu- 
lation will be for future observation. It will be a compound 
result;- for the missionaries mix political socialism largely 
with their religious instruction, and many of them believe 
that a democratic form of government is the panacea for 
worldly ills. ' This new wine may intoxicate, or it may 
fortify, the Korean people, but it will not leave ^hem as 
they are. Something will come out of all this social com- 
motion. What ? is the question. 

Island of Pontiatine, near Vladivost<x:k, 

' 3rd July, 1S93. 
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THE CONDITION OF MOROCCO. 

By a Rksidknt. 

THK ANCKRA REVOLT. 

The chief interest of the Angera revolt consists in the 
illustration it affords of the usual condition of this most 
Western of all the Mohammedan governments. 

As the readers of the Asiatic Quarterly Revieiv are 
doubtless aware, the Sultan of Morocco is an independent 
sovereign owing no allegiance to Constantinople. The 
present ruler, Mulai El Hassan is about sixty years of age. 
a man of unusually fine presence and gracious manners, 
•He is the twelfth, or according to Di Hemso the thirteenth, 
monarch of the Filali, Shereefian dynasty, claiming descent 
from Fatima the daughter of the Prophet. P'rom this fact 
he derives the distinction implied by the term “ Shereef ” or 
holy. He generally resides at the city of Fez of which the 
population, in the absence of any census, is roughly esti- 
mated at about 70,000. The city of Morocco farther to the 
south, where the Sultan also has a palace and a numerous 
establishment, shares the honour, with Fez. of being one of 
the two capitals of the Empire. 

Tangier, nearly opposite to (iibraltar, may, however, be 
considered the diplomatic capital since the foreign Repre- 
sentatives, and also the native delegate for Foreign affairs, 
.Sid Mohammed Torres, all reside there. 

The province of Angera lies along the coast directly 
opposite to Gibraltar, beginning on the eastern side of the 
bay of Tangier and extending to Ceuta, the Spanish fortir 
fied penal colony, or establishment. 

•The population of the province is of Riffian or, to speak ! 
more accurately, of Berber extraction like most of the hill 
tribes of Morocco, hnd is said to muster in all about 17,000 
%hting men of whom many are now armed with Remingtons, 
Winchester repeaters and other guns of Europ^n maiiu- 
facture, 
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Most of the inhabitants are peasant farmers of the poorer 
sort, but they are manly and independent and generally 
superior in character to the people of the larger towns and 
of the plains where the Arab element prevails. 

In i860 they offered a sturdy opposition to the advance of 
the Spaniards, under O’Donnel, upon Tetuan, but although 
ready to take up arms for the defence of their country the 
Angerites have never submitted to the draft or military 
conscription to supply the Sultan’s regular troops or 
“ Askari ” as the Sultan’s infantry are termed. 

For some years this province has been subject to the 
exactfSns of a Raid or Basha appointed by the Sultan, 
named Dris Emkishet who is noted both for his rapacity 
and duplicity. 

In the spring of this year various Kabyles in the neigh- 
bourhood of I'angier had, as may be remembered, protested 
against the repeated extortions of a Basha of similar char- 
acter. Abd-es-Sadok, the governor of the Tangier bashalik. 
Several of the latter’s subordinates were attacked and one, 
after being warned off, was killed whilst attempting to collect 
a market tax at one of the villages subject to Abd-es-Sadok. 

As the disturbance might, at any moment, affect Tangier 
the English despatched H.M.S. Thunderer to protect the 
interests of their flag ; and the French, Italian and Spanish 
governments followed suit. 

Alarmed at the presence of the frigates and fearing a 
possible European intervention or an attempt to occupy 
Tangier, the Sultan decided to remove Abd-es-Sadok and 
appointed in his place one of the latter’s cousins, Abd-er- 
Rahman, lately governor of Oujdah near the Algerian 
frontier and formerly lieutenant-governor or Kalifa at 
I'angier. 

The new incumbent by the union of firmness with a 
conciliatory attitude soon restored order. 

The Sultan, however, had good reason to fear that this 
■enforced concession to the demands of the Kabyles of the 
Tangier district might prove a dangerous precedent. 
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Even prior to the appointment of Abd-er-Rahman cir- 
cumstances had occurred which were destined to lead to 
more serious trouble. 

In 1887 Sir Wm. Kirby Green, the then English 
Minister at Tangier, had secured by an energetic demon- 
stration the establishment of telegraphic communication 
with Gibraltar, and. at the juncture we are now speaking of, 
1891-92, the Spaniards had laid a second cable connecting 
Tangier with Algeciras. It was moreover understood that 
they desired to continue the wire, by a shore line, overland 
from Tangier bay to Ceuta, that is across the Angera 
territory. 

The Angerites knew that the Sultan had long refused 
the English demands to be allowed to lay their cable and 
they were sure he was not likely to desire any extension, 
English or Spanish, of these almost invisible means of 
communication, which, to the Moorish imagination, repre- 
sented not only merely the figurative abbreviation of the 
distance between themselves and the much-feared European, 
but which were actually believed by many of the ignorant 
natives to be nothing less than cables for dragging the 
continent of Africa bodily ov'er towards the shores of the 
Giaour and the Kaffre, 

The sheik of one of the nearest Moorish villages was the 
since celebrated El H’mam, a young and vigorous peasant 
farmer but little accustomed to official procedure, who 
believed he would incur the Sultan’s undydng gratitude if 
he could prevent the landing of the shore and of the 
Spanish cable and who was determined under no circum- 
stances to allow the overland wires tp be laid across the 
Angera territory to Ceuta. 

The Spanish minister protested against this threatened 
obstruction' and orders from Fez were consequently re- 
ceived for the arrest of El H’mam. The latter, however, 
not only declined to surrender himself, but thei native^ 
officials who were sent to effect his arrest were fired upon. 

Up tQ this time there had been no collision between the 
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Governor of Angera, Dris Emkishet. and El H’mam who 
had, indeed, been appointed “ sheik ” by Emkishet himselt , 
but the latter, being responsible for El H mam s arrest, 
which he could not effect without exposing his emissaries to 
peril, resorted to a treacherous ruse. 

Dris Emkishet’s official abode was at the neighbouring 
town of Arzila, but he also owned the Emkishet residence 
at Tangier and here he invited H. mam to dine and hold 
a conference on the occasion of one of the national or 
religious feasts. At the moment when his unsuspecting 
guest seated himself, Dris gave the sign for his ariest, the 
signal* being the religious formula of invoking Allah s 
blessing upon the repast. 

The Mehaznia or .soldiers, concealed behind a curtain, 
threw themselves upon El H’mam who struggling des- 
perately but ineffectually, was bound, heavily ironed, and 
taken to the Tangier public prison. 

One of my own household, who was passing the Emkishet 
residence at the time, saw H’mam dragged out by the 
^soldiery. The news quickly spread and everywhere pro- 
voked the utmost indignation as a violation of the right 
of hospitality which should be especially sacred to the 
Mohammedan since it is insisted upon by the Koran. 

With the capture of H’mam began the serious difficulty 
of the situation ; for some time the authorities fearing an 
attempt at rescue did not venture to send the prisoner to 
Fez. After several months, however, he was despatched 
under a strong guard and still loaded with chains, but, as 
Jiad been expected, H’mam never reached the capital. 
Excited rumours distorted the event in every conceivable 
manner. ‘ Some fancied he had been rescued after a bloody 
encounter, or that his guards, in obedience to secret instruc- 
' tibns from Dris, had murdered their prisoner and hidden 
Eis body. Others imagined there had been some miraculous 
intervention and that a celestial envoy had struck off the 
priiioner’s irons and:j. blinded his guatds. The only cer- 
tainty waa that H’ntiam^ad 
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The anxious courtiers at Fez had, moreover, been, since 
then, doubly reassured, for not only had Lord Salisbury’s 
. ministry been succeeded on the 4th of August by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government, but before the former’s resignation 
Lord Salisbury had issued the blue-book on Morocco, when 
, it had at once become apparent to the Sultan and his 
advisers that they had suffered from a purely gratuitous and 
unfounded panic in the spring — for, in his despatches. Lord 
Salisbury had not only forbidden Sir Charles to employ the 
only means by which he could have reasonably hoped to 
secure the slightest concession, viz., the use of menace or 
other coercive pressure, but his Lordship had specincally 
declared his aversion to anything that might be construed 
as the assumption of a protectorate even of the most vague 
or indirect kind, by Great Britain. 

It was now patent to all the world that the fear of com- 
plications with France would not only make England avoid 
a rupture with Morocco, but would even prevent her from . 
resenting the indignities which had been heaped upon the 
British mission at Fez. . 

The Sultan, therefore, might safely do as he liked in his 
own house, and, if we accept his own official despatches, 
what he at one time wished was, to exterminate the 
Angerites. 

As to El H’mam, he had been formally excommunicated 
i or cursed by Imperial decree — a measure which sent a 
shudder throughout Angera, as by this time the friends of 
H’mam had committed themselves beyond recall. For, » 
already, in the latter part of J une, hghting had commenced, 

When the Sultan’s forces had attempted to enter the 
Angera territory they were warned off by some of H’raam’s 
men .posted behind the hedges, of a garden, belonging to the 
writer 3 of this article, which is on the Angera side of the 
stream that separates that district from the Tangier Bashalic ; ^ 
but despite the declaration of the Angerites that they were 
loysd subjects of the Sultan, and had no quarrel with anyone 
save Dris£mkishet, the soldiery crossed the little river and 
Wiem% '%pon, several being , 
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The same assurances of loyalty to the Sultan were re- 
peated in the form of a message delivered by some prisoners, 
relfeased by El H’mam after the last attack on the 29th of 
August, when the Angerites had allowed the enemy to enter 
their country ; but, after permitting them to burn and loot a 
village, they had suddenly surrounded the troops in a valley ; 
on that occasion there was considerable slaughter, and some 
sixty mounted men were compelled to surrender. 

If the same peasants who worsted the Sultan’s troops in 
a long series of pettj' encounters had been led by chiefs 
having any political ambition, had they supported some 
candfdate or aspirant to the Shereefian throne, or, even as 
it was,^ had they assumed an aggressive policy instead of 
merely standing on the defensive, they might have swept 
the Sultan’s camp, or M’hala into the sea, and Tangier 
would have been at their mercy — an emergency which need 
not have caused foreign residents any alarm, as, with the 
exception of the Spanish element, H’mam, when he had been 
confined in the Tangier prison, had had sufficient evidence 
of our sympathy in the efforts some of us had made to secure 
the removal of his irons and the mitigation of his suffering, 
for us to have been able to count upon his good will. 

The pres.s, too, had expressed its sympathy, with the 
exception of one of the Spanish papers, published in Tangier, 
which censured H’mam as a disturber of public order, and 
especially for having commanded the decapitation of four 
traitors to liis cause, who had been convicted of several 
outrages upon Angera women. 

* Speaking of the punishment of these men from the Fahs, 
the district contiguous to Angera, it should be mentioned 
that in every other case prisoners were treated by H’mam 
with all possible consideratiop, rather, indeed, as though 
they were friends than enemies. 

Iij this struggle, which is fortunately now approaching a 
p^ac^abl^ settlement — a struggle between the rapacious 
Kaid, and the peasant sheik, between Dris Emkishel? and 
have a vivid -example, a little more accen- 
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tuated, perhaps, and nearer the field of Euroftean vision 
than usual, of what may, after all, be considered the normal 
condition of this unhappy country — a country rich in tin- 
developed resources of many kinds, but whose inhabitants 
are poor beyond our conception of national poverty, and 
whose lives resemble rather those of beasts of burthen than 
of human beings ; a country without security for life or pro- 
perty, without asylums for the sick or insane, without schools 
or universities, saving only those where the precepts of 
religion and the commentaries of the Koran are taught ; a 
country without roads and with scarcely a bridge ; and, 
worse still, without banks or any secure place of depc-ait for 
money, which must be concealed in corners or buriec;! in the 
ground, to escape the confiscation too likely to befall the 
owner even on the mere suspicion of its possession. As 
for the judiciary and the condition of the prisoners, w'ords 
cannot adequately describe the corruption of the tribunals 
or the horrors of the jails. The establishments, even of 
the wealthier officials and notabilities of the empire, would, 
in many respects, fall far short of the requirements of a 
middle-class Englishman of the humbler sort. Slaves and 
paupers may swell the master’s retinue, but, in his house, 
cleanliness and order are beyond his power to secure, 
whilst, during the rainy season, it is often impossible to 
reach the nearest town, the pack-mules being sometimes 
lost in the bogs that obstruct the tracks, or washed away in 
the rivers. 

Little is well begun, and nothing is ever promptly con- 
cluded. Reasonable administrative organization is unknown, 
and even intelligent centralization of power is singularly 
lacking. Indeed, as I write, the abandoned tumbrils of the 
cannon lately ordered from France by the Sultan are ob- ■ 
strucjjing the road to Fez, near my door, a serious danger 
to traffic by day, and a peril to all wayfarers after dark. 

In fact, turn where we may, we see nothing in Moroq^ 
but a people without hope of justice, and a govertj^ment 
without Jionour or compassion ; and, most mortifying sight 
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of all, European representatives who are instructed, in 
almost every case, to do their best to perpetuate and main- 
tain the miserable status present ; to support the Sultan, even 
though it might please him to exterminate the inhabitants 
of an entire province ; to tolerate any abuses rather than 
assist a diplomatic colleague who may be animated by a 
more progressive policy. For what, after all, were the con- 
cessions demanded by Sir Charles Euan-Smith ? The re- 
duction of an almost prohibitive scale of both import and 
export duties ; a free coast trade between the different parts 
of the country ; and last, but not least, the substitution of 
inteftltitional consular tribunals in the place of the separate 
consular courts. This latter is a reform long since insisted 
upon by those who, lik(! the writer of these pages, have 
witnessed, with surprise and shame, the unblushing abuses 
of consular protection, the sale — without regard to the claims 
or character of the recipients — of patents of protection to 
both Moors and Israelites ; the vending of those documents 
that have often constituted a virtual licence to pillage the 
unprotected fellow-native, without fear of punishment. It is, 
indeed, almost impossible, as matters now stand, for those 
subjects of the Sultan, who do not enjoy the protection of 
a foreign flag, to recover against others who are thus pro- 
tected, The consul who presides may assert that he has no 
jurisdiction over non-protected natives, though, when it 
suits the interest of the court, he may insist upon the 
punishment, by the native authorities, of victims who have 
never been accorded a hearing in any court. 

I am aware that this is a strong statement, but unfortu- 
nately I have known of numbers of such cases. Nor is 
the necessity for some international tribunal felt only by 
natives in a locality where there are thirteen independent 
and often conflicting jurisdictions. Yet even such a much- 
needed reform must stand aside because, forsooth, of the 
futile political pretensions of two or three of the Foreign 
' Towers. • Ion Perdicahis. 

Tangier, I 
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BRITISH SUBJECTS IN MOROCCO, * 

By Walter B. Harris. 

Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s mission to Fez is now a thing 
of the past. Several papers have stated that the Minister 
returned to Tangier with nothing gained. How far this 
is from the truth will be easily understood when one has 
reviewed the several important events that have taken 
place during the mission ; not, be it understood, from the 
light thrown upon them by the accounts published in the 
papers, but by the official correspondence between Lord 
Salisbury and the Minister himself. It is true that Sir 
Charles Euan-Smith’s treaty is still unsigned, but it is 
unlikely that it will remain so long ; and this treaty, in 
spite of the stress laid upon it by all the papers as being 
the most important part of the mission, is in reality but 
little to what has been accomplished in other ways. It 
has long been an open secret that the Moorish Government 
looked upon British subjects as a sort of harmless creatures 
whose weak conciliatory policy could be baffled by post- 
ponements and plausibilities, and whose persons it was not 
necessary to treat with the same deference as was due to 
other nationalities. How such a policy was ever founded 
it seems difficult to comprehend, but still such has been 
the fact ; and although attention has at limes been called to 
it in the newspapers and by other means, no notice was 
taken of the state of affairs. England had plenty to do, 
in other spheres, and as long as her subjects were not 
slaughtered in Morocco, she apparently did not care much 
what became of them. It is unnecessary here* to call to 
niind* many cases of the sort. For example one has only 
to look upon the histbry of the last two years. Two 
French travellers,* one a distinguished explorer, came, with- 
out being in the least to blame, into collision with the 
tiativesi, Compensation Was at onefe handie4 <3ivef to the 
French jC^trernment, and the perpetrates imprisoned. 
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We have two parallel cases with regard to Englishmen. 
The grooms and other servants of the late Sir Wm. 
Kirby-Green at the end of 1890 were attacked near Rabat 
while in- charge of the Minister’s horses and proceeding to 
meet him at that port. One of the men was shot, a horse 
of his Excellency was killed, another wounded, and some 
property stolen ; yet it was only on Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith’s mission to Fez, eighteen months after the occur- 
rence took place, that the affair was laid before the Sultan. 
The second case was one in which an Englishman, travel- 
ling with a stamped and sealed passport of the Sultan 
commending him to all officials, was in broad daylight 
robbed, and narrowly escaped being shot. One of his men 
was wounded with a charge of large shot, the others were 
beaten and stripped. He was able through his own 
endeavours to obtain the restoration of most of his property ; 
but the small amount that was left still in the hands of the 
robbers was applied for only in a desultory way, until Sir 
Charles Euan-Smith, as in the other case, took the matter 
up more than a year later at Fez. Had either of these 
mishaps happened to subjects of any other nationality, 
instant reparation would have been made and the damage 
sustained repaid. Another case is useful to illustrate the 
different manner in which the subjects of other countries 
were treated in comparison to Englishmen. It i.s customary 
for travellers visiting Fez to take an introduction to the 
Basha, or Governor, from Sid el Haj Mahammed Torres, 
the native resident Minister of Foreign Affairs at Tangier. 
To subjects of any other nationality the Basha would at 
once lend a house during their stay, and from time to time 
send and politely inquire as to their wants. To an English- 
man he would give nothing ; and on more than one occasion 
British subjects were obliged to go and pitch their tents in 
the open space ’at Bu Julud, amongst a rabble of the 
Sultan’s troops, the scum of the country. The conduct of 
the B^sha was, due principally to his wishing his people 
to see that he had nothing to fear from the Christians; 
,a cour4»e; h« :|i^, only able to pf^tise in' the case of English- 
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men, because he knew that, did he venture to act thus 
with a subject of any other nationality, notice would at 
once be called to his conduct, whereas with British subjects, 
if any attention was paid to the matter at all, it done 
in such a mild way that the gentle reproof would not even 
for a moment ruffle the Basha’s good humour. 

It was this same man, Buchtar el Baghdadi, who attempted 
to show indifference to Sir Charles Euan-Smith on his 
late mission to Fez, and on finding his indifference treated 
with scorn, thought to frighten the Minister by causing a 
demonstration against him. But he had played his game 
already long enough. Sir Charles was ready%ith a list of his 
past delinquencies ; and when matters came to the point of 
the Governor of the city absolutely encouraging the stoning 
of members of the mission, Sir Charles put his foot down,' 
with the result that Buchtar was mulcted by the Sultan’s 
orders of the sum of ten thousand dollars, which sum nearly 
in full was distributed amongst the poor and needy in the 
city. How excellently politic was this action on the part 
of Sir Charles will be apparent to those who visited Fez 
before the mission in the days of haughty Buchtar, and who 
may again be visiting the place after the severe reprimand 
administered has done its work. 

It may be argued that such points as these are details 
that do not count for anything in the political intercourse 
of the two countries. Perhaps between two European 
countries such an affair might be passed over and forgotten, 
but it must be remembered how impressionable are the 
orientals ; and it will be long before Sir Charles’s popular 
act -for the Governor is hated --of reporting him to the 
Sultan, and his still more popular act of distributing the ; 
Basjia’s ill-got gains amongst the poor, is forgotten. Nor . 
will l|is conduct on this occasion have been lost upon the 
viziers, who will all in future be more careful with the 
Minister, fearing lest some day they may be treated likewise, 

? To judge of the character of an Englhdiman surrounded 
by orientols,rit is easier to base one’s results more on the 
manne ^ which hi is approached, by the .t^^tves than on 
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his own deportment ; and so by considering the way in 
which the viziers behaved in regard to Sir Charles’s inissioit 
it is easier to arrive at a truer conclusion of himself than by 
• watchinyi the details of his manner. We have seen the 
viziers first of all fail in what is always their primary 
motive, to gain a personal infiuence ; then we have seen 
them fail in an attempt to frighten him ; fail in attempts to 
arrive at a mutual compromise*. ; and finally conclude with 
the most dismal and low failure — the offer of a bribe. I 
speak here of the viziers ; with them I include their Sultan, 
for in spite of the many reports that state he is guided 
by swch men As Sid Clharnet, those acquainted with the 
Moorish Court well know that Mulai el Hassan plays no 
unimportant part in directing his own state affairs. There 
is no need to sum tij) here the character of the Sultan and 
the viziers ; the character of men of their race and religion 
are w'oll known throughout the world. Yet one who 
knows them well, accustomed to the wiles of orientals, 
has said that “ he has never met with more unsatisfactory 
men to deal with ; that they are men upon w'hose lips 
there are always lies, who have no regard for honour, no 
regard for truth.” That the Sultan himself is capable of 
contradicting his word soon after it has been given is 
shown by the despatch of his Excellency to Lord Salisbury. 
For we read that on July 5th all arrangements were made 
for the .signing of the proposed treaty, and that on the 
following day the Sultan refused to do .so. Yet in spite 
of the temporary delay in the signing of the treaty, the 
Moors have learned a lesson from the last mission that 
they will not be likely to forget. They have learned that 
in future they have to deal with England through a man 
who stands as firm to his purpose as they themselves.are 
in attempting to make him desist ; that the former weak 
conciliatory policy of England is past ; and that in future 
they will have to pay the respect to British subjects that 
is due to them. 

one has for or pressed ^itish supneraacy in 

KEw's:pai^- VOL.. IV,. '\z-' 
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Morocco ; and ytx we have lately heard enough to make 
one believe that England has been attempting to obtain 
rights that would almost give her a protectorate over the 
country. Yet how far this is from the fact ! Th^^wording 
of the commercial treaty that it was proposed should be 
made between the Sultan and the countries contained in 
the "favoured nations” clause of the “ Treaty of Madrid ” 
has now been made public. It must be remembered that 
England in this case was working not only for her own 
interests, but for those of Plurope in general. The treaty, 
in so far as it revised matters, revised them for all the 
nations, not only for ourselves. And what wdTt’ the 
terms of this treaty of which P' ranee stood so much in awe, 
which P'rance informed the Sultan that he was risking his 
neck to sign ? The principal clauses were that land, as 
was decided at the Conference of Madrid (but never 
carrried into effect), might be purchasable by PZuropeans 
in the interior (a clause withdrawn during the nego- 
tiations) ; — that the restrictions laid upon Europeans 
building in the coast towns should be done aw'ay with; 
— that an alteration should take place in the customs 
duties; — and that cereals might be exported. Willing as 
no doubt the Sultan would have been to have signed this 
treaty, yet the old policy of Morocco, to stir up jealousies 
between the different nationalities, was too easy not to 
be taken advantage of. Plaster than ever on this occa- 
sion, for there was sent to watch how affairs were pro- 
gressing at Fez, a certain clever French journalist, to 
whom the Moorish Minister confided the demands of 
England, and who readily acceded to the request to 
muddle France up in the affair, with a result that 
has* caused a considerable amount of ill-feeling. Yet in 
spite *of the interference by France, and the crowing of 
ce^in of the FVench papers at what they called the " dis- ; 
comforture” of the British Minister, it is our most |lfni 


opinion' that the treaty will be sjgned ; , and the phly revenge 
that j^ish Fr^e is that she may so benefit by its 
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terms that she may come in time to realize the stupidity ot 
her conduct. The Sultan was allowed once more the 
opportunity cf seeing how easy it was by arousing the 
jealousies of foreign powers to obtain a respite for himself, 
I'hat such a course of policy should be pursued is degrad- 
ing ; and besides it causes endless satisfaction to the 
Moorish Government. If it is nothing but the jealousies 
of the representatives of different powers that are to keep 
hid for ever the mineral and agricultural treasures ot 
Morocco, it would be far better to insure the country- 
remaining in statn quo by a conference between the powers 
most irfterested in its future. That such a conference 
would endanger the relations of the nations in question is 
scarcely credible, whiU; its united efforts would render 
the Sultan powerless to refuse the demands of progress 
and civilization, to open to the world, (and his own people 
reaping the greatest benefit,) his country and its resources. 

But for the moment the affairs of Morocco are forgotten* 
in the greater interest of a change of Government 
Happily our interests in the country arc in safe keeping ; 
for Sir Charles Euan-Smith has proved, from the manner 
in which he carried out his mission to Fez, that in his 
policy he is a diplomat, and in his demeanour a soldier. 
The personality of the representative of a country goes 
much further with the natives than the powers which may 
be superior, but are invisible - -the distant Foreign Offices ; 
and the strength of the nation, and to how great an extent 
it can be played with in the minds of the Moors, is gauged 
by their regard for its Minister at Tangier. The viziers 
at Fez are utterly regardless of changes of Ministry in 
England ; their sole policy toward this country is decideci 
by the bearing of him who represents it in Tangier. 

That Sir Charles Euan-Smith, if allowed to exercise his 
own judgment, will be instrumental in continually further- 
ing the interest^: of Great Britain in Morocco is certain ; if 
he is ^itsd and ^mpered by a weak policy at home, the 
other ibrei^ representatives will soon inform the Sdltan ' 
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and a grave responsibility will rest with the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. We are on the eve of a crisis in Morocco 
that will end in either a great success or a dismal failure. 
We wait with interest to see to what degree the new 
Foreign Minister will trust Sir Charles. So successful has 
he been already in raising the position of British subjects 
frpm the lowest to the supreme rank in the eyes of the 
Moors, that we sincerely hope Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
will place the confidence in him that he has gained 
amongst all the English who are acquainted with or 
interested in Morocco. 

The only hope that Morocco can have remain- 
ing independent is by conceding, little by little, to a policy 
founded on the necessary progress of civilization, throwing 
open, little by little, her country to Europeans, and mend- 
ing her ways of government in her internal affairs. It is 
unnecessary to state that the government is rotten to the 
core ; that those in authority are little better than robbers 
and thieves ; that of the taxes which the peasantry are 
almost daily called upon to pay, but a small proportion 
finds its way into the imperial treasury : that there is set 
in authority over the tribes the highest bidder for the seat 
of government, who borrows money from the Jews to pay 
for his appointment, and who calls upon his tribe to repay 
it, plus the usurious interest charged by the money-lenders. 

That any great reform can be brought about in Morocco 
except by the united pressure of the powers is impossible. 
In the first place, the Sultan knows too well that his seat 
on the throne of the northern kingdom of Fez, at least, 
is not a very stable one. For him, however willing he 
might be to attempt to throw open at once the country to 
European influence, such an act would mean a probable 
loss of the control of affairs ; and as any disturbance of 
the statu quo in Morocco in the immediate future would 
m^n anxiety, and possibly danger to British interosts, it 
is as well that no very pressing reforms , shoold intro- 
duced, ^lie^ their introduction is. by such a 
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policy that would make impossible the refusal of the Sultan 
to comply with them. The treaty of Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith, even ip its revised form, will be a step forward, and 
yet there is not one clause in it which will endanger the 
person of the Sultan. On the contrary, it will need but a 
short period of time for the Moors themselves to see how 
beneficial its working will prove ; and already the native 
merchants, in whose hands, after all, the future of Morocco 
lies as much as with any other body, have expressed in 
the most complimentary terms their hopes of the British 
Minister’s success in obtaining the signature of the Sultan. 
With thiff ^lass of Moor, English people have always been 
popular. So many of the merchants of Fez make voyages 
to London and Manchester, and appreciate the many little 
acts of kindness, and the general bearing of courtesy main- 
tained toward them, that a strong feeling in favour of the 
British nation exists amongst them. A merchant of good 
position in Fez once remarked to the writer, “ They stone 
us in Spain ; in France they avoid us; but in England we 
meet with nothing but kindness.” Yet this feeling, satis- 
factory as it was, was not sufficient. Life in Morocco 
would be rendered no doubt more pleasant by a general 
feeling of regard on the part of the middle and lower class 
Moors ; but from the officials it is only fear that can bring 
respect from those in authority. We have seen how our 
former policy of gentle conciliation has failed in obtaining 
this respect ; we see now how the unwavering policy of 
Sir Charles is bettering the status of British subjects!: 
As a result, our position in Morocco is highly satisfactory ; 
for, with respect from the viziers, the good feelings of the 
merchants, and the regard of the lower classes, we can 
safely say that very soon, treaty or no trea;ty, the English 
will hold the first place amongst the powers represented 
at Tangier ; and this will be due entirely to the energy 
and tact displayed by Sir Charles Euan-Smith during his 
nine i^nonths’ residence in the country. 
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THE ETHICS OF AFRICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 

EXPLORY. 

By R. N. Cust, LL.D. 

When the British Public takes up and trots out a particular 
hero, and the united Press chaunts his praise, and coughs 
down the doubting remarks of surprised bystanders, it is 
useless seriously to discuss either the merits of the hero, 
dr the mode, in which his enterprize was carried out. But, 
when a new hobby seizes the public mind, the hero of the 
year before last is forgotten, and the books, which he 
published, repose on public library shelves, or find tlieir 
way to the lining of trunks. Such is the position of the 
great enterprize for the discovery, and rescue, of Emin 
Pasha. 

It may fairly be asked, why the attempt was made, in 
what spirit it was carried out, whether it succeeded, and 
whether it was worthy of success. My object, however, 
is to show the methods and the spirit, in which it was 
carried out as regards the poor Africans, through whose 
territories the e.Kpedition passed like a tornado, and to 
consider, whether the slaughter of unoffending men and 
women, the burning of villages, and the other concomitants 
of war, were worthy of the British Nation. Emin Pasha 
is reported to have returned voluntarily to the region from 
whitjh he was rescued. No new highway to comm,erce 
and civilization from the river Kongo to the river Nile has 
been thrown open, A cloud has fallen on the Region of 
the Albert Nyanza. The Mahometan Slave Dealers, who 
were transported in honour from the East Coast at Zanzibar 
up the basin of the Kongo to the region of the Stanley 
Falls there to prosetute their abominable trade with im- 
punity, are now (1892) reported to be in op^n rebellion 
against th|^ Kongo State. The last state of affairs Jfi \rfie 
regidi^\tr|feyeS^i||d seems to be infinitely: 'worse vthan !>i^re 
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the expedition to rescue Emin Pasha started. Let that 
pass. The object of these lines is to protect the unhappy 
races in Central Equatorial Africa from similar treatment 
in future at the hands of such Buccaneers and Land 
Pirates, as those who, under the specious warlike terms of 
Advance Guard and Rear Guard, without commission from 
any Soverign, European or African, made their way by a 
process of Plunder, Murder, and outrageous Violence, from 
the basin of the Kongo to the shores of Albert Nyartza in 
the basin of the Nile. 

A warlike expedition through a country must always be 
a cuFij^ to the poor helpless inhabitants. When an army 
is commissioned by a Sovereign-State, care is taken to 
limit as much as possible the misery caused ; and such 
wanton acts, as capturing the women of a peaceful tribe 
with a view of selling them back to their husbands in 
exchange for provisions would exceed even military license. 
We must not hastily assert that Geographical Discovery 
necessarily entails rapine and murder. The story is fresh 
in our memory, of •‘■xpeditions conducted in Plquatorial 
Regions of Africa by f^urton, Grant, Livingstone, Thomp- 
son, Johnston, Cameron and others, without sacrifice of 
life of the Natives, or destruction of their homesteads. It 
may be stated emphatically that, if the Geographical 
Societies of the different countries of Europe cannot 
extend our knowledge of the Globe without the commis- 
sion of frightful crimes upon an innocent population. Geo- 
graphical P^xpeditions should not be made. But we know 
well by experience of the last thirty years, that one leader 
- — and one only — of British Scientific Expeditions has left 
a course across the Continent from the East to the West,' 
and from the West to the East, dyed with blood. .‘No 
further evidence of this fact is required than the pages of 
his own works. We do not venture to sit in judgment on 
the past : one day the blood thus shed will have to be 
av^ngOd. ‘ Our object is to state plain facts by quotations 
from recognized works, in order to prevent the po^ssihiJity 
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of such atrocities happening again. I myself proposed in 
the Council of the Royal Geographical Society of Great 
Britain, that in future no grant should be made of the 
Funds of that Society, unless an agreement be taken from 
the leader, that save in the desperate position of protecting 
the lives of himself and party, no blood should be shed ; and 
that rapine, plundering, and kidnapping of women should 
be absolutely abstained from. My proposition dropped,, 
but it will no doubt have the desired effect, and such 
expeditions as the one to rescue Emin Pasha will never 
be undertaken again without proper safeguards. 

Lhave been familiar with Military Plxpeditions froth my 
earliest youth, have been pre.sent in the tremendous battles 
on the North-West frontier of India, have had to aid in 
conquering and reconquering vast districts teeming with 
warlike populations, and in middle life had to restore order 
after the great Militar)' Mutinies in Northern India in 
^857-58. I know from terrible experience of a long series 
of years what Judicial executions mean ; but I unhesitatingly 
say, that no Military officer and no Christian Administra- 
tor could have lent themselves to such proceedings as are 
recorded in the published works of the members of a 
private expedition, who acted under no authorit)' of 
Sovereign, or State, or Parliament, with no precedent but 
that of the Pirates and Buccaneers of past centuries. It is 
not squeamishness that prompts me, but positive horror 
and disgust. 

In the centre of Africa there is no possibility of collecting 
corroborating evidence ; the actors in these scenes evidently 
were not aware, that their proceedings were questionable ; 
their consciences were in a state of torpor ; we can see no 
suspicion of concealment, or fabrication, or softening, down 
of details. Their story is told by themselves in a straight- 
forward manly way, and" published by themselves. I have 
collected quotations, giving in each case the refer^ce. Vl 
have hot intentionally altered a word : diere whhho;OC^- 
sion to do so/, ■ ■■ 
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“The Kongo State (Belgian) beheaded the Chief of a 
village, burnt the village, and the people fled elsewhere : the 
village is now covered with tall grass, and its fruit trees are 
choked with reeds.” — Darkest Africa, vol. i., p. 82. It 
may safely be said that during all the wars, rebellions, and 
tumults of British India during the last half century such 
a brutal act as beheading the Chief of a village, and laying 
waste the village, has never taken place. 

“ I hoped to occupy Yambuya temporarily with the good- 
will of the natives by fair purchase ; if not, by force. We 
approached the village of Yankunde ; the inhabitants gesti- 
culated to us not to enter : arrows were discharged : a volley 
was returned, and the town was fired : very many paid, I 
fear, the penalty of their foolish challenge.” — Ibid., p. 138. 
If this is not criminal assault and murder, it is difficult to 
define those crimes. 

“ 1 sent two hundred men to the empty village to pro- 
cure each a load of manioc.” — Ibid., p. 140. This is 
Robbery. 

“ Bukuadu had been abandoned : the village and fields 
of manioc were at our disposal : we refurnished ourselves 
with provisions ” : “ there was food for ten days.” — Ibid,, 
pp. 145, 162 : — Robbery. 

A number of villages were searched, but the people 
do not appear to possess a suficicncy of food : we collected 
Indian corn, goats, fowls, plantains.” — Ibid., p. ib6. 
Robbery with the additional crime of knowingly leaving 
jlhe poor native proprietors to starve. 

“ Three deserters were brought in by Ugavirma ; they 
were condemned to death : a noose was hung round the 
neck of one, and the man was hoisted up ; before the last 
struggle was over the expedition had filed out. — Jbid., 
p. 203 — Murder. 

“We found a large clearing full of plantains : we secured 
them : in each hut we found Indian corn.” — Ibid., p. 253 : 
—Robbery- 

“ The. sudd^ness of our decent provided us with rich 
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stores of fowls, sugar cane, and bandnas (plantains).” — 
p. 2 79 Robbery. ' 

“ Go right to their villages, and bring away every cow, 
sheep, or goat that you can find.” — Ibid , p. 322 : — Abet- 
ment of Robbery before the fact. 

“ The Doctor returned without further incident than the 
burning of two small villages, and firing a few shots at 
distant parties.” — Ibid.^ p. 397 ; — Arson, and attempt to 
Murder. 

“ The Doctor fired his rifle and dropped a Madi, one of 
the Deserters, dead.” — Ibid., p. 405 : — Murder. 

“After witnessing the shooting of the man, who 'shot 
Bartteiot, and the body tossed into the Kongo, Jamieson 
started for Bangdla ” (where he died on landing). — Ibid., 
p. 492. 

“ The people of Kakuri said that, if we burned the town 
of Katwe, they would accept it as a proof, that we were 
hot Wara Sara: accordingly • the villages were burnt." — 
Ibid., vol. ii., p. 317 : — Arson. 

“One of the (Baptist) Missionaries was going to the 
coast to be married : so he refu.sed to lend the Henry Reed 
(the Mission Steamer) : he considered the whoht matter 
over with God even to the third watch, and would not lend 
‘\G' -Story of Rear Column, Jamieson, pp. 27, 2<S. So 
they seized the Mission Steamer by violence : an act of 
Piracy. 

“ I asked Tippu Tib to put Bartholomew and Msa (two 
young Christian converts) who had stolen my fowls, into- 
irons, and the two gentlemen are now in irons.” — Ibid,, 
p. 129 P'alse imprisonment accompanied with theft 

“ Bartteiot sent Bonny to catch some of the women, and 
he caught eight and a baby: they were ransomed by 
restoring a gun, and supplying thirteen fowls, and a lot of 
fish.” — Ibid., ^. 133 Kidnapping and Robbery. 

“ The man, who stole my tortoise, was this 

morning before all the men.” — Ibid., p. 139: — Viplent 
assault' ' ' 

“One^. 


<^tive women, was- tan8eine<i;:^y 
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fowls and a lot of fish.” — Ibid., p. 139: — Kidnapping and 
Robbery. 

“ This morning justice was meted out to Bartholomew 
and Msa (Christian converts), the deserters and thieves — 
one hundred and fifty lashes to one, and one hundred the 
other.” — Ibid., p. 142 : — Violent assault. 

“ Bengdzi Mahamed, who stole the meat out of Ward’s 
house — (the meat had been plundered) — and who had been 
in chains ever since, and had escaped with a rifle and 
cartridges, and was caught, was shot, tied to a flogging 
post, and shot by a firing party : this was according' to 
Military law on active service." — Ibid., p. 207 -Murder. 

“ 1 am sick of flogging, but it took place.” — Ibid., p. 162 : 
- Violent assault. 

“ I got my rifle, and sat down, and fired several shots at 
the canoe, and hit two or three of the men in it; it gave 
them a lesson.” — Jlnd., p. 245 : — Murder. 

“ The picture of the River was a bright one : women in 
gay dresses interspersed among the chained men, who were 
being tak(ui to be porters of the Expedition.”^ — Ibid., 
p. 288 : — Kidnapping and false imprisonment. 

Here follows the story of the girl killed and eaten by 
cannibals at the cost of six pocket handkerchiefs. I dare 
not quote this story. — Ibid., p. 291 ; —Abetment of Murder 
before the fact. 

“ There was an amusing scene to-day : a grand hunt 
after natives trying to escape.” — Ibid., p. 300. 

“A man was brought in. who had run away with his 
rifle : I put him in chains.” — Ibid., p. 309 : — False imprison- 
ment. 

Here follows the remark that “ shooting Barttelot was 
an act of deliberate murder” Ibid., p. 338 ; but, when the 
white man shoots the black man in his own home and village, 
defending his own wife and property, is not that Murderalso? 

« One tin of milk, and corned beef was missing: we 
' gave bim^ one hundred lashes, and put him in irons.” — 
Ibid., p. 33,#: — Violent assault and false, in^Hspnilhent. 

Fop. i»dUets hit; Ae offender : two in the right side of 
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the head : one in the knee : one in the throat, besides the 
two in the head from the revolver : the look he gave us 
was the most horrible I ever saw in a man’s face : "wc then 
had lunch." — Ibid., pp. 362-366 : — Murder. 

“ One scoundrel tried to cut a hole in one of the water 
bags : I pulled him away : when he hit me with his 
weighted stick. I shot him dead.” — {A'osscir) Barttelot's 
Diaries, p. 36. 

“ John Henry (a carrier, presumably a Christian) bolted 
with my revolver: I caught him, and told him that he 
should be shot to-morrow. Bonny persuaded me not to 
shoot him: so I had him flogged: he died soon after .’ 
am certain, that he must have been shot, or hung, sooner 
or later, for he was a monstrous bad character.” — Ibid., 
pp. 228, 229, 331 : — Violent assault: possibly Murder: the 
writer was himself shot a short time afterwards ! 

“ Dollars were found in Abdullah’s bag : he was the 
thief ! I ordered him to be flogged, and he received one 
hundred and fifty lashes without uttering a sound ” (he was 
an excellent man). — {jephson) Emin Pacha, p, 282 : — 
Violent assault. 

“ Our men had the run of a large field of manioc planted 
by the Natives before they left Yambuya : from there they 
got their daily food.” — {Troup) With the Rear Column, 
p. 148 : — Robbery. 

“ Barttelot made the Arabs a present of two canoes, 
which the Natives had left in their flight, when the Expedi- 
tion first came to Yambuya.” — Ibid., p. 155 : — Robbery. 

“ Jamieson had brought two tortoises : they were stolen : 
a deliberate theft ! the culprits were found out : Barttelot 
decided to flog them.” (Were there no other deliberate 
thefts committed ?) — Ibid., p. 1 59 : — -Violent assault. 

“ The case of ‘the Sudanese deserter came up for discus- 
sion after luncheon : it was* argued that like the Zanzibari, 
who had deserted, he should be flogged : but a majority of 
one out of the five officers decided that the weie 

engaged as, soldui^ Mnder Military discipline, and he was 
shot.” — Ibid^'^Q. *■ jSI — M urder., 
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“John Henry (probably a Christian) who had deserted, 
received three hundred lashes : from my hut I heard what 
was going on, and I was much disturbed by it, as I did not 
approve so severe a punishment.” (He died two days 
after the flogging.) — Ibid., p. 248 : — Violent assault, possibly 
Murder. 

Here follows a remark that in the opinion of Dr. 
Schweinfurth, the Missionary Societies in England would 
subscribe a certain amount to the expenses of the expedi- 
tion (of which the leading features were Murder, Robbery, 
Kidnapping, Violent assault and Arson !). Dr. Schwein- 
•furth is very much mistaken in his conception of a 
Mis.sionary Society.- - 7 /^ /V/., p. 326. 

I have made no comment, but merely given to each 
transaction the name it bears under the Indian Penal Code, 
which allows no distinction between the criminality of a 
white man or a black man. 1 have tried an English soldier 
for killing a Native in a quarrel about a sheep while out on 
a shooting-party, sent him 1,200 miles to Calcutta, where 
he was sentenced to death by one of Her Majesty’s Judges 
and hanged. I have handed over a young officer of the 
Engineers to a Court Martial, by which he was dismissed the 
Service and impri.soned four (4) years for flogging to death 
his table-servant about a missing silver spoon. If any party 
on a Geographical Expedition had plundered and murdered 
its way through the wilder Regions of British India, such 
as the slopes of the Himalaya, the leaders of that expedi- 
tion would have found their way into the common gaol to 
be tried and sentenced for Felony, and would have been 
cashiered for conduct unworthy of a gentleman. 

Under what Act of Parliament can private individuals 
be permitted to flog, imprison, kidnap, burn down dwellings, 
take away life in Central Africa more than in the dominions 
of Her Majesty ? 

And then we read in public journals such phrases as 
these : ‘‘ The popular imagination has been touched by the 
- varied stpry of the Dark Continent to an unprecedented 
extent. It has been a ^ory which has ^pealed in trumpet 
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tones the philanthropisi as well as to, the mere lover of 
adventure, to the merchant as well as to the geograpller, 
and to the Christian missionar'y eager for the spread of 
Christ's kingdom as well as to the patriotic politician 
anxious for his nation’s aggrandisement.” 

'''■ Frightfd wrongs to be wiped out, deeds of high sur- 
prise to be achieved, virgin countries to be Commercially 
exploited, valuable scientific discoveries to be made, myriads 
of people steeped in the grossest idolatry, and regions more 
or less capable of colonization, where no civilized flag floats 
— these are some of the varied elements which have thrown 
a glamour and fascination over Africa and taken mtn’v. 
minds captive.” 

What were the opinions of the celebrated traveller the late 
Dr. Wilhelm Junker? In a conversation the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the Standard had with him. he said ; “ It is 
not "necessary for an African explorer to kill people, right 
and left, like a conqueror in an enemy’s land. I never 
killed anyone, and mostly travelled without a weapon, 
and still achieved what I wanted.” The same ma\' be said 
of all the other noble band of English Explorers of Central 
Africa, whose names I have already recorded. 

Evil examples spread : I now quote from a later w'ork 
the account of another expedition to find Emin Pasha, 
which started from the blast Coast of Africa within the 
sphere of British Influence, in spite of the prohibition of the 
British Admiral, and was led by a German, who knew that , 
he was breaking the law, and invading a peaceful territory. 

“ I could not meet fraud effectively at Witu, because the 
only possible means against the fraudulent, that of putting 
suspected men into chains, and punishing deserters with 
the most rigorous severity could not from political con- 
sidcraiions be pqt into practice.” — Peters’ N^ew Light on , 
Dark Africa, p. 56. . ' , ; 

“ I began my march without articles of b^er, and could 
not pay my way, as Thompson and other people, were, 
accustomed to do,,lj>y giving tribute to the Native 
— Ibid., p. jjr, . 
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“ I had even to introduce for my Somdli (soldiers) 
corporal ppnishment, and to inflict it rigorously.” — Ibid., 
p. 58. “I identified a porter,. who had left his load and 
fled, and I had him laid in chains, and flogged before all the 
people.” — Ibid., p, 62 : — Violent assault. 

Continual hindrances compelled me to meet extremities 
with extremities", and, when I found people refusing to let 
me purchase what they possessed, I fell back upon the 
right of self preservation, and the right of arms, which is 
everywhere acknowledged in Africa, and to take what I 
required.” “ I took pos.scssion of two hoata”- -/bid., p. 88 : 
— Robbery. 

“ I made up my mind to chain up every doubtful character 
among them.”- - /bid., p. 89 Violent assault. 

“We marched along with herds of thousands of oxen, 
the prize of \vcit.”—-/bid., p. 93 : — Robbery. 

“ I sent my A.ssistant to get boats : he came back with* 
two; the last had cost a few lives, as the Wa-Pokomo, 
goaded by the Arabs, refused to let us have one.” “Not 
only they assaulted my Assistant, but, when he went away 
with the boat, they shot at him', and he was obliged to 
return their fire in self-defence, on which occasion four of 
the Wa-Pokdmo fell.” — /bid., p. 94 ; — Murder and Robbery. 

“ I despatched six Somali (soldiers) down the River 
■ Tana to capture the Porters, who would make their way 
there by land, or to shoot them down, and as the Porters 
would not stand, they shot two, and threw their bodies into 
the River.” — /bid., p. 105 : — Murder. 

“ We discovered a rice-store, declared it to be prize of 
war, and my people revelled in plenty.” — /bid., p. 107 : 
— Robbery. 

“ To prevent my people suffering hunger, I was obliged 
to supffly myself on my own account from the ripening 
maize-fields. When my men made use of the permission, 
the Wa-Pok6mo (the lawful owners) sought to drive them 
by force, and two of them were wounded by my 
people.”— p* 1 10 ;—Robberj' and Wounding: 

**Twas sufficiently ^icquainted with the 
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of the Wa-Pokomo, to take all three Chiefs into custody 
and to detain them until sufficient corn should be brought 
in for the column.” — Ibid.^ p. 116: — Robbery ^and False 
Imprisonment. 

“ As soon as I saw they could not procure other guides, 

I was compelled to put these guides into chains, and carry 
them over the steppe.” — Ibid., p. 117 : — Kidnapping. 

“ 1 had been obliged to put into practice the expedient* 
of chaining the Sultan of the Galla. when he paid his visit, 
or otherwise my column would have run the risk ot 
starving.” — Ibid., p. 123: — Violent assault. 

“ We fired six volleys, and the Sultan and seven of his 
Chiefs were laid low.” Ibid., p. 141 : — Murder. 

“ I had all the women of the kraal, twenty-three in 
number, brought out of their houses, to carry (the stores) 
into my camp, and some men also as prisoners of war : I 
took all the stores I could find.”---/^/if., p, 142 : — Kidnap- 
ping and Robbery. 

“ One of mj’ men enjoyed my guinea-fowl ; I gave him an 
emetic to make him give up the stolen (!) goods, and gave 
him twenty-five lashes in presence of all. and as a warning 
to the whole community.” — Ibid., p. 171 *• — X'^iolent assault. 

“ I at once had the Sultan knocked down and fettered : 

I took him by the ears, and shoved him on in front as a 
kind of .shield towards his tribe : I announced to them, 
that I would release the Sultan, if they brought me five 
sheep and four donkeys : the treaty was sealed by my spit- 
ting several times at the Sultan, while he spat at me : when 
the cattle arrived, I gave them red clothing material, and 
dismissed them.” — Ibid., 172: — Robbery. 

“ I ordered the Somdli to go to the dry ford, and at a 
trumpet signal from me to drive as many head of cattle as . 
they could together into our camp ; I ordered my people to 
get up a fence *for the cattle that Heaven was going to sefid: :. 
them, and some sheep and goats came in a crowd, and we 
began slaughtering. I felt myself morally entirely in the . 
right in the measures 1 had put in action : the 
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believed that the Devil himself had appeared in the Land, 
and vanished,” — Ibid., p, 177; — Robbery. 

“ Their intention of paying no respect to our right of 
Property was so apparent, that I determined to take 
vigorous measures, and by 4.30 p.m. we had six hundred 
sheep, and sixty oxen in the enclosures : I gave them a 
serious lesson before the night came on : the village was 
deserted : I ordered everything of value to be taken out, 
and set six houses on fire : it was necessary to make the 
people understand: c’est la guerre.” — Ibid., p. 188: — Rob- 
bery and Arson. 

“*1 .iVranged, that every attempt at Robbery (on the part 
of the Kikuyu) should be visited with capital punishment, 
and a number suffered for indulging their thievish pro- 
clivities.” — Ibid., p. 214: — Murder: and who was the real 
robber and thief ? 

“ I had endeavoured to engage fifteen fresh Kikiiyu 
porters : the impudent fellows used to go off with the stuffs 
paid in advance : they were at once laid low by bullets, and 
we secured eleven, and compelled them to undertake the 
march into Masai - land, which they detested.” — Ibid., 
p. 216 : — Murder and Kidnapping. 

“ The only one thing, that makes an impression on the 
Masai is a bullet from a revolver, or double-barrelled gun.” 
— Ibid., p. 222 ; — Murder. 

“ We made an attack on the Kraal : I was opposed at 
the gate by the elder, with whom I had negotiated on 'the 
previous day. My third bullet crashed through his temples : 
we killed seven in all.” — Ibid,, p. 236. “ We found forty- 

three Masai corpses, all killed by bullets in the front, 
but their loss must have been three times that number : 
they had mutilated those (of our party) who had fallen, so 
we made reprisals, and cut the heads off the Masai corpses, 
and hurled them among their countrymen below.” — Ibid., 
p. 239 : — Murder. 

<* When they tried to take forcible possession of the 
tribute, which they demanded, and’ seized some of My 
(their) down in the act of 
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Robbery, and by this means peace was restored to the 
land.” — Jbid., p- 263. Murder: — Who was the Robber? 

“ In the Nera country the Chief demanded Hongo (the 
usual Transit-duty) : they endeavoured to intimidate our 
expedition : we fired among them, and I killed three, and 
my companions one. Four paid for their folly with their 
lives,” — Jbid., p. 497 ; — Murder: (within the German sphere 
of influence.) 

“ The Wa-Gogo fled in all directions ; burning brands 
were flung into their houses : by 4.30 p.m. two villages 
were burnt down : I was not in a position for want of men 
to seize their herds.” — Ibid., p. 529 : — Arson. 

“We succeeded in seizing two or three hundred heail, 
knocking over those of the herdsmen who did not flee.” — 
Ibid., p. 529: — Robbery and Murder. 

It is said of the great African Forests, that tranquil as 
they appear, Murder is going on in every branch of 
every tree — one animal preying upon another : at every 
moment a little atom of life is being extinguished to .satisfy 
the crave of an organisation a little stronger, who a few^ 
minutes later will have to surrender his poor carcase to 
feed one still larger and stronger. Is this procession of 
Murder and Rapine to be the form of so-called Christianity ;f, 
which Christian men are to introduce into Africa ? 1 am 

not the first to notice this feature. Mr. Bosworth Smith 
some years back wrote : “ Now that we (English and 
Germans) have declared something like a fifth of Africa to 
be subject to our influence, it is one of the most urgent of 
Imperial questions whether the influence at work is to 

be that of — — and or of men who managed to travel 

through large parts of Africa, or and — -- who spent 

their lives there without doing any deeds over which it , 
would be Well to draw a veil. As it is, not a few English- , , 
men (and Germans also) feel that they would gladly give up 
all that has been rdvealed to the world by the Emin 
Expedition, if they could also wipe out the foul deeds, 
which were done by Englishmen (and Germans alsb),: 
upon it.” , * 
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I have avoided mention of all names, except so far as it 
was necessary to identify the books quoted. Let the dead 
bury the dead : let the past be effaced from our memory, 
except so far as the experiences gained determine us never . 
to allow the same to occur again. What has happened was 
expected to happen. Read the conclusions of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, of which the. Right Hon. W. K. Glad- 
stone is the only surviving member : it thus summed up its 
lengthy report, supported by voluminous evidence, June 1837: 

"It is not too much to say, that the intercourse of 
Europeans in general, without any exemption in favour of 
the subjects of Great Britain, has been, unless when 
attended by missionary exertions, a source of many 
calamities to uncivilized nations. 

" Too often their territory has been usurped, their pro- 
perty seized, their numbers diminished, their character 
debased, the spread of civilization impeded. European 
vices and disea.ses have been introduced amongst tliem, 
and they have been familiarized with the use of our most 
potent instruments for the subtle or the violent destruction 
of human life, viz., brandy and gunpowder. . . . 

" It might be presumed that the native inhabitants of 
any land have an incontrovertible right to their own soil ; a 
plain and sacred right, however, which seems not to have 
been understood. Europeans have entered their borders 
uninvited, and, when there, have not only acted as 
if they were undoubted lords of the soil, but have punished 
th$ natives as aggressors if they have evinced a disposition 

live in their own country. . . . From very large tracts 
we have, it appears, succeeded in eradicating them ; and, 
though from some parts their ejection has not been so 
apparently violent as from others, it has been equally ccftn- 
plete, through our taking possession of their hunting- 
grounds, whereby we have despoiled them of the means 
^f existeode. . . . 

“ The result to ourselves has been as contrary to our 
interests as to ouj duty ; qiir system has not only incurred a 
vast load of Cfitne, but a vast expenditure of naoney and 

AA a’- ' ' 
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amount of loss. On the other hand, we trust it will not be 
difficult to show that, setting aside all considerations of 
duty, a line of policy more friendly and just towards the 
natives would materially contribute to promote the civil and 
commercial interests of Great Britain.” 

The remarks of Sir William Harcourt in the House of 
Commons, 1892, are noteworthy : “ The fact that a territory 
came within the sphere of influence of this country conferred 
no rights or power on us over such territory or over its in- 
habitants beyond what we might obtain by means of treaties 
entered into with particular chiefs. Every act of force 
which we committed against natives in territories within 
our sphere of influence was unlawful. 11 we took an acre 
of land from them we committed a robbery, and if we 
killed a nativ'e we committed a murder, because we had no 
right or authority' over these men or their land. That 
was the result of our having a sphere of influence,” 

The feelitjg comes over me, as I write, that we may be 
on the eve of another Gordon and Khartum business in 
U-Ganda at the beginningof next year, 1893. The British 
Public should keep their ey'es open in time. 

The Murders and As.saults committed were not only on 
the poor Natives of unknown Central Kquatorial Africa — 
the region lydng betwixt the basins of the Kongo and the 
Nile, but Sudanese, subjects of the Khedive of Egypt, 
Somdli and Gallas of the Region North of the British 
Protectorate, and Slave-porters hired at Zanzibar. The 
Briti.sh and Foreign Anti-Slavery .Society, through .its 
Council, of which I am a Member, in vain protests agaitift 
the system prevailing in Zanzibar of recruiting Slave- 
porters. I quote their late indignant words : 

The vast stimulus given to exploration in Africa^ 
scientific and commercial, has caused a constantly in- 
creasing demand for porters in a country wher^ there are 
no beasts of burden, and every load has to be "carried oh 
men’s heads. Agents are not wanting to meet the demand 
foK.Jiuman la^ur, and the Slavertrade become sfimu- 
lated in pruer keep up the supj^ly. \ 
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“ Testimony exists in abundance, from Dr. Livingstone 
down to Mr. Stanley’s latest reports, to show, tiiat the 
Zanzibari Slave has gone through a process of deteriora- 
tion and degradation, which reduces him almost to the 
level of the beast of burden, whose place he has to supply. 

So little are his rights of humanity respected, that, if he 
throws down his load and runs away, it is considered per- 
fectly lawful to shoot him, and in many cases it is acknow- 
ledged, that he has to be kept chained up to prevent- his 
absconding. 

'• The effect of introducing into a country where free 
labour is*the rule, thanks to the enlightened policy of high- 
minded linglishmen, an army of Slaves, who are only 
working by compulsion in order that their masters in 
Zanzibar may be enriched, must not only contaminate the 
native mind, but will fill it with strange ideas and doubts 
as to the consistency of our professed love of human free- 
dom. It may easily be imagined, that where the Anti- 
Slavery policy of England has been loudly proclaimed by 
employers of free labour, the native must be perplexed 
when he sees British officers bring into his country, as 
labourers, men, who were possibly kidnapped from that 
region years before, and who return as the hired Slaves of 
Englishmen. 

“ The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society would, 
therefore, maintain that the hiring of Slaves, and especially 
the carrying them away from their domicile, as stated in 
the foregoing memorandum, is not only in contravention of 
the policy so long pursued by England, but is against the 
spirit of the Acts, that have been passed at various cimes 
for the extinction of the Slave-trade, and is consequently a 
retrograde movement.” 

l.,astly comes the consideration : is the life of a white 
man more precious in the sight of God than that of a black 
man ? I have lived too long in India to have a doubt 
nbout my reply to that question. The sanctity of home ; 
the respect due to the weaker sex by all, who claim to be 
treated themselA^es as gentlemen.; the rights bf property ; 

f AflrrtebsA i'ttbuu Librurt- 
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the right of freedom of the person, and the right even 
to Life itself, are all brushed aside by associations of 
Land-Pirates, and free Buccaneers, called a Geographical 
Expedition, who seek for purposes of their own, to force 
their way from one part of Africa to another, and being 
beyond the limits of civilized jurisdiction to commit with 
impunity felonies such as Murder, Arson, Violent Assault, 
and Kidnapping. I appeal to the tribunal of the Public 
Conscience of Civilized Man, and to the Ruler of the 
Universe. 

It is time fora Protest. In Central Africa there is no pre- 
tence of European colonization, or of peaceful white settlers, 
who wish to make such a countrj' as South Africa and 
Australia their home : but I quote from a book of great 
merit — “ The Colonial Reformer ” — the following passages : 
“ ‘ Was it absolutely necessary to put the Australian 
aboriginal to death asked Ernest. 

“ ‘ It was necessary.' he replied, ‘ to punish (by death) 
any black, w'ho raised his hands with intent to slay any 
white man, for without such a penalty the country would 
become uninhabitable ’ ” (by the wiiite settler : but the 
country belonged to the Black) — p. 200. 

Can we be surprised, if every white man is killed for the 
^me reason, when the black has a chance } 

And again : “ If each individual white man were not 
merely one of the units composing a vast system of 
Usurpation, called from time immemorial by the specious 
name of Progress, one could afford to sympathize with a savagfe 
for smiting his oppressor. But the world will be very old, 
when that most ancient of laws ceases to have force : ‘ The 
strongest shall possess.’ We preach the law of Right, 
but the older natural doctrine of Might has always pre* 
vailed, so long as one brute, animal or human, is stronger 
than his fellow. ” — Jkid., p. 209. 

It is the old story of the invasion of Canaj^il b}?* the 
Hebrews. ' 

August 25 , 18 ^ 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF CANADA. 

Bv Lawrence Irwell. 

The census returns, showing an increase of less than six . 
hundred thousand men, women and children in ten years, 
have caused much disappointment to Canadians, but, not- 
withstanding the attention devoted to the subject by the 
press, no satisfactory explanation appears to have yet* been 
arrived at. Some over-sanguine persons assert, with great 
confidence, that the returns have not been taken with suffi- 
cient cjfre, and that they cannot be relied upon ; while after- 
dinner speakers, full of patriotism, boldly declare that five 
million contentt;d and law-abiding citizens are preferable to 
twelve times that number of anarchists and socialists — for- 
getting in their enthusiasm that Canada does not enforce 
any laws protecting herself against objectionable immi- 
grants, and that the criminal classes are quite as numerous 
in the Dominion as elsewhere. Moreover, the inducements 
held out to settlers— such as a hundred and sixty acres of 
free land - have not had any marked effect, the statistics 
showing that during the last forty years nearly seventy 
per cent, of British emigrants have gone to the United 
States, and not over ten to British North America, while 
nearly twenty per cent, have found a home in the Austra- 
lian colonies. 

Careful inv'estigation shows that the primary cause of the, 
large influx of immigrants to the United States, is a 
strongly - impressed idea that there is more individual 
liberty under the Stars and Stripes than under a monarchy, 
and that it is easier to obtain a livelihood as an American 
citizen than as a resident of Canada. However absurd 
these notions may appear to the jnind of any educated- 
person, yet the answers of newly-arrived immigrants of 
all hadpnalities, when questioned at the American ports, 
pr^ve . that such opinions are widely prevalent, and are 
largely-accountable for the preference bestowed upon the 
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United States by those who have determined to leave 
Europe. Another important cause of the large immigra- 
tion to the Republic is the activity of the representatives 
of the steamship Companies plying between New York 
and the various European ports. A regular practice has 
now been established, not only of selling tickets to all who 
have made up their minds to become passengers, but of 
creating emigrants by pointing out the advantages of 
American citizenship. This has become a “ brokerage ’’ 
business, the successsul sub-agent being usually paid a 
commission on each emigrant he mnv secure. Now this 
system is, as far as I have been able to ascertairr, abso- 
lutely unknown to the Canadian steamship Companies ; and 
all that seems to be done by this colony is to keep certain 
Government officials in some of the Ituropean cities, who 
are paid salaries, and who appear to do very little to earn 
them. I may mention that during the last session of the 
Canadian Parliament a discussion arose as to the payment 
of a salary to a gentleman in Paris, who.se duties consisted 
in entertaining Canadians visiting the Capital of France, 
and looking after emigration, d'o the latter duly he had, it 
appeared, attended particularly well, having in the course 
of a year, sent one immigrant to this colony. If the agents 
of the steamship companies do their duty' honestly, and if 
they tell the truth as to the jjrospects of employment and 
the rate of wages, they are. no doubt, conferring a benefit 
upon the colony to which they propose to .send their pas- 
sengers. P)Ut if, on the other hand, they induce their victims 
to believe that an Eldorado awaits them, and that work 
will be unnecessary, then they are doing the country an 
injustice : — an immigrant who wished to profit by such a 
state of affairs would be likely to prove a very undesirable 
addition to the population. However this may be, it must 
be evident to all who hg.ve studied the question that emigra- 
tion froip Europe to Canada requires much more att^ptipn / 
on the other side of the water than has up tq noty 
devoted to kv ■ ' 
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That English capital is not as largely invested in 
Canadian enterprises as might be expected has frequently 
been pointed out. The explanation of this is not difficult 
to find. The British capitalist has experiencecf two classes 
of investments, and neither of them has impressed him 
favourably. First, perfectly genuine undertakings, such as 
the Grand I'runk Railway, which, either from bad manage- 
ment, or some other cause, have not been financially suc- 
cessful. The probable reason of the failure of this enter- 
prise is that, although the railway is upon this continent, 
the directors, who control the general manager, are in 
Knglartll, and that official is obliged to waste much time 
in consulting them before taking action upon any vital 
question. 'I'his, together with the well-known fact that 
the management is conducted upon English, and not upon 
American principles, giv'es an insight into the cause of the 
small divid<;nds upon the shares in this railway. The 
absence of success in many other undertakings must be 
attributed to similar causes. The second class of invest- 
ments consists of bogus companies, such as the Dead Meat 
Company of Three Rivers (near Montreal), of which the 
late Minister of Public Works (Sir Hector Langevin) was 
a director, and the Canadian Pacific Colonization Company, 
with which Canon Pi ay man, formerly head - master of- 
Rugby, was prominently connected. The less said about 
this class, perhaps, the better. It differs in no respect 
from similar companies in other countries. The British 
investor has been unfortunate in his dealings in Canada, 
and is no longer disposed - to risk his money in this colony. 
To talk to him of the remarkable success of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, produces a reply that though the Govern- 
ment has assisted the company by contributing cash atfd 
land to the extent of a hundred ’million dollars and by 
guaranteeing the dividends tpon some of the shares, yet 
the ordinary stock is quoted as being under par. 

, The net debt of the Dominion is over two hundred and 
thirty htiUtbn dollars, being more than forty-five dollars i^r 

.. ' ' , I. . .1^ . ' 
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head of the population, and it at present costs thirt^'-six ' 
million dollars a year to govern the country, two-thirds of 
this amount being raised by a tariff upon imports. Since 
1868, the year after the Confederation of the Provinces, 
the debt has been more than trebled, and the annual ex- 
penditure has gradually grown from fourteen and a half 
million dollars to thirty-nine millions in 1886, the excep- 
. tionally high amount spent during that year being due to 
the rebellion in the North West Territories. The trade of 
the colony% however, does not show any corresponding 
-increase. In 1874 the imports amounted to 128 million 
dollars and the exports to 89 millions. In 1890 the 
imports had decreased seven millions, and the exports 
had only increased by that amount, the total foreign trade 
being less than in the years 1882 and 1883. The wheat 
production in bad years, such as 1889 and 1890. has been 
little above the requirements of the population, the export 
of wheat and flour being about a million bushels, while, that 
of the United States was more than seventeen times that 
quantity. The population — three and a half millions in 
1871 — has, in the past twenty years, only increased a 
million and a half, a fact which conveys the unpleasant 
intelligence that many European emigrants, who originally 
came to this country, have since left for the land of the 
Stars and Stripes. The railway system in the ten years 
from 1880 to 1890 has been more than doubled; but in 
this, as well as in carriage of freight, the increase cannot be , 
compared with that of the United States, where we find an 
addition in mileage, in the same period, of over seventy , 
thousand miles, — the Canadian increase being from 6,891 
miles to 13,325, the American from 84,393 to 161,397. : 
With the credit of Great Britain at her back, with a stpali ' 
but industrious population, and an area of three and a half : 
million square miles, if must be admitted that the Dominion , 
ought to have made a better show. Her lumber trade is 
the finest in the world, her fisheries are certainly good ; yefc 
her total trade<‘i4i|jpnly tipoh the scale of a single' 
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:olony, although the population is larger than that of all 
the Australian colonies combined. The public revenue 
and debt are small compared with other colonies, the debt 
being one third of that of Australasia, although the terri- 
torial area is about the same. The “ National Po icy (a 
highly protective tariff) has, it is claimed, assisted manufac- 
turers ; but the home market is small and the products of the 
factories do not appear to be exported to any large extent. 

It will be readily allowed that young colonies are justified 
in borrowing English capital at a low rate of interes 
carry out public works, while colonial capital employed 
upon undertakings for which British money would probably 
not be lent. But these public works should be of such a 
character as to form a lasting benefit to the country, and 
there ought to be a certainty that, when completed, the 
expenditure would cease. In Canada, in many instances 
this has not been the case ; the Inter-colomal Railway, for 
example, cost the Dominion nearly fifty million dollars, and 
is worked by the Government at an annual loss of at least 
four hundred thousand dollars, exclusive of the interest 

upon the original expenditure. 

Besides the Federal debt, all the provinces, except 
Ontario, have liabilities of their own. 1 he Province o 
Ouebec has a debt of over eleven million dollars, an annual 
expenditure of four million, with a revenue somewhat under 
that amount. This Province seems to be getting ipto 
difficulties, from which, as far as appearances go at present, 
it will have some trouble in extricating itself. Some of the 

* cities, notably Toronto (Ontario), are also heavily m debt 
without sufficient to show for it. Here one may se® some 
distance from the centre of the city, block-paved street 
with gas lamps and water pipes, but with few, if dny, 
houses,— these local improvements (as they are called) 

* having been carried out at the suggestion of some alder- 
, man, who was either interested in the locality, or who was 

connected with real estate speculators who were. It costs 
a year'.lto .pay salaries ,of th^^twelye 
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hundred persons employed by the above-named city ; that 
amount being one-third of the revenue from taxation, out- 
side the local improvement rate the general debt being over 
eleven million dollars, and the population under i 90 ,cxx). 

I have carefully avoided all reference to controversial 
questions ; I have neither expressed approval of a prd- 
tective policy, nor have I condemned it, my object being 
simply to state the facts as they exist. Without touching 
upon politics, however, 1 may say that the system of one 
man one vote is not in force in elections for the Dominion 
Parliament, nor is that of equal electoral districts; a man 
may have any number of votes in different constituencies, 
and the constituencies vary very considerably in size. That 
this state of things is a source of weakness which enables cor- 
rupt ministers to do a good deal of “gerrymandering” is, of 
course, evident upon the face of it, and requires no cx)m- 
ment. 

The recent exposures at Ottawa show that corru[>tion 
flourishes in somewhat unexpected places. It is admitted 
that one firm of contractors robbed the country of a million 
dollars, that engineers and civil servants accepted bribes, 
and that the minister of a department involved was on very 
intimate terms with, at least, one of the incriminated 
persons. The fact is that Canada has arrived at a 
critical period in her career ; the time has now been 
reached when the people should open their eyes and 
should make a distinct move. Unle'^s this be done, un- 
less a determination be made to insist upon pure govern- 
ment, whether it be in Dominion politics, or in city adminis- 
tration, the fate of Canada is sealed. She will continue to 
sink until she reaches the level of a South American re- 
public.. Should that time arrive — ^and 1 trust most sin- 
cerely that it never may — there need be no fear of the 
Dominion being annexed to the United States— -the Great;* 
Republic would not accept a bankrupt country as a gift. 

I refrain from referring at any length to the well- known 
Pacific sc^nd||^. The fact that the Government at that 
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lime in office bribed the constituencies, is simply a matter 
of history. Were the people of Canada sufficiently careful 
of their public men, all connected with that unsavoury affair 
would have been compelled to retire permanently from 
public life ; but in this, as in other matters, a marked 
apathy appears to have taken hold of the entire popula- 
tion. 

Abortive legislation abounds in Canada. Factories Acts, 
for instance, have been passed both in Ontario and Quebec 
with the object of preventing child-labour in mills and 
factories. In Ontario two years elapsed before any in- 
spectors were appointed. In Quebec the Act was passed 
in i*S 85, and, although it prohibits the employment of boys 
under twelve and girls under fourteen, yet both sexes are still 
employed who are under those ages. The statutes of the 
two Provinces are not uniform, but a desire for a Dominion 
Act does seem to be slowly growing. The Ontario Legis- 
lature, having apparently no more serious work to attend 
to, has recently passed a bill to prevent smoking by boys 
of tender age. Although such an act may be desirable in 
theory, it must be evident to the veriest tyro in the prin- 
ciples of legislation that such a law cannot be enforced, and 
must prove inoperative. 

The export trade of the Dominion generally, is growing, 
but slowly ; and the lumber trade in particular, is not making 
the progress which would be expected. 
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The statistics for the second half of last year are not yet 
published, but there is reason to suppose that the export of 
metals, as compared with the corresponding; half of the 
previous year has increased half a million dollars, this being 
practically due to the working of the nickel mines at Sud- 
bury (Ontario) the output of which during the fiscal year 
ending in June 1891, amounted to $210,000. The success 
of the Canadian apple in the British Market has now been 
well demonstrated, the shipments last season consisting of 
half a million barrels. 

The principal imports to the Dominion from Great 
Britain are iron and steel, woollen and cotton manufactured 
goods. The consumption of iron and steel has remained 
.stationary for some years and is not now more than a 
sixteenth part of that of the United States. The imports 
of other commodities from the United Kingdom are not 
increasing to any marked extent. 

In 1890 Canada bought fifty-two million dollars worth of 
various commodities from the United States, and forty-three 
million dollars worth from Great Britain. As evidence that* 
Canadian affection for the Motherland is largely a matter 
of sentiment, I would point out that the tariff upon the 
American importations amounted to one million three 
hundred thousand dollars less than that upon the British, 
although the value of the former exceeded that of the 
latter by nine million dollars. 

John Bull may take comfort in the fact that if Canada 
transfers her trade en bloc to the United States, as has 
been suggested, by a differential tariff in favour of that 
country, she will not inflict irreparable injury upon Great 
Britain. It is true that the annual Canadian exports to 
England are larger than British exports to Canada; but 
it must be Temembered that the Dominion owes a larg<; , 
si^m to the Mother-country, and the interest must b^j, 
remitted in produce. Canada is not indispensable to.^e 
United Kingdom as a source, either of food supply, or 
of raw m^teri^ for manufactures. . Lumber is abimdaitt; 
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elsewhere ; in breadstuffs she will not be able to compete 
with the United States for many years to come, and her 
export of manufactured goods is insufficient to be worthy 
of any notice. 

Wages are somewhat higher than in Great Britain, and 
the general condition of the working classes is better, the 
necessities of life being lower in price, wdth one important 
exception, viz., rents of houses in cities, which are out of 
all proportion to the wages earned. Even if houses can be 
obtained compaiatively cheaply in the suburbs, the cost of 
street cars will, when added to the rent, considerably in- 
crease The expenditure of a family. 

Among minor matters, I may say that the Orangemen 
and Rt)man Catholics still continue occasionally to insult 
each other ; and, notwithstanding the creation by the British 
North America Act, of separate schools for Roman Catholic 
children, the Protestants appear anxious to again reopen 
the question. 

'I'he political parties in this colony differ principally as to 
their fiscal policy. While the Conservatives advocate a 
highly protective tariff, the Reformers favour “ unrestricted 
reciprocity” with the United States, which is explained to 
mean absolute free trade between the two countries, and 
a common tariff against the rest of the world. A few 
persons are to be found who openly demand political union 
with the American Republic : they are chiefly satellites of 
Mr. Goldwin .Smith, who possesses the unfortunate faculty 
of espousing the unpopular side of almost every question 
upon which he expresses an opinion. I must add that 
followers of the late Mr. Cobdenarenot numerous, but there 
are signs that a free-trade party is gradually being formed. 

The proximity of Canada to the British Isles constitutes 
a frequent subject of conversation and there is, of course, 
no doubt, that Halifax is nearer to Milford Haven than, 
New. York is to Liverpool; but it must be rememtwired 
that the idanger of icebergs by the former, and more 
hoitb;eriy route,, is greater than by the latter. Further, 
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the subsidy recently offered for a fast mail service between 
Canada and England does not appear to have been 
enthusiastically responded to, probably because steamers 
equal to the “ Teutonic,” or “City of Paris” could not be 
made to pay upon the Canadian route. 

The military force of Canada consists of about 38,000 
men, resembling the British volunteers, a number which is 
certainly below the requirements of the case. Considering 
the extremely remote prospect of any attack upon the 
Australian colonies, it seems a most remarkable fact that 
more should have been done there for purposes of defence 
than in the Dominion. No doubt we must look upon the 
tJ nited States as a friendly power ; but the frontier between 
Canada and that country, being of great length and purely 
.arbitrary, the condition of the Dominion cannot be described 
as that of a colony of the highest class, until she possesses a 
defensive force which would have: some chance of repelling 
an attack. War between the United States and Great 
Britain is, of course, most improbable ; yet it is a possibility 
for which Canada ought to be prepared. At present, how- 
ever, she is numerically weak in men, and has no [)rpper 
equipments or reserves of arms ; nor is it too much to say 
that if war were declared, the St. Lawrence and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway would be lost very quickly. In the words 
of Sir Charles Dilke, “ compared with Canada, Switzerland 
it.self is a first cla.ss military power.” So long as Canada 
neglects her defence, her desire to avoid annexation ,to the 
United States can hardly be regarded as altogether sincere. 
The Dominion having, moreover, an extensive shipping 
trade, makes no attempt towards defending it. The land 
defence is poorly provided for.; but maritime defence in the 
lorn) of ships does not exist at all, with the exception of 
what Gfeat Britain provides at the cost of the people of the 
United Kingdom.' The effect upon Great Pritain of the 
absence ^ any sufficient means of defending Canada fhpuli|;> 
not I^;i6st sight of. If the Dominion were newt, a 
possession, jthe United Kingdom and the United States 
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would each be invulnerable by the other, from a military 
point of view. As it is Great Britain stands at a dis- 
advantage in any negotiations with the United States, 
British statesmen being compelled to hesitate before insist-r 
ing*upon their rights when di.scussions with the American 
Republic arise. Whether this immense disadvantage is 
compensated for by the benefits of a Canadian trans-conti- 
nental railway, time alone can sliow. 

rhe position of Canada as regards the Mother-country is 
worthy of notice. The Dominion has no power to make 
her own treaties ; she has no representative at Washington, 
except the. British Minister, who is not usually chosen on 
account of his knowledge of Canadian affairs : and she has 
no voice in the appointment of her Governor-General. 
That the Imperial Government might make some decided 
reforms in these, as well as in other matters, is the opinion 
of manv well-informed Canadians. 

Mr. Laurier, the leader of the Opposition in the Dominion 
House, speaking at a bancpiet at Boston on Novem- 
ber 17th, said : 

‘‘Though there is at this moment no desire in Canada 
for immediate independence, the Liberal party believes that 
the time has come when the powers of self government that 
we have are not adequate to our present development. We 
believe that we should be endowed with another power, 
that is the power of making our own commercial treaties. 
This is the reform that we have laboured for in years past. 
We have not yet succeeded, but we see the day not very 
far distant when we shall succeed, and this will be one of 
the first reforms which we shall have from the Britislj 
Government : and I am sure no opposition will come from 
the British Government ; because we will relieve the foreign 
office from a great deal of troublesome work which it has 
to do at this moment in our behalf, especially with the 
(i^ei^ment of 

Lord Dufferin, when Viceroy, no doubt, took great 
interest in this colony and her welfare ; Iwt that hardly 

NKW ypt,-, '• -Hn ‘ 
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be said of Lord Stanley, who was actually away on a fishing 
expedition when the Larkin- Connolly scandal was being 
investigated. Concerning Lord Lome, a trivial incident 
will illustrate the amount of interest taken by him in the 
people of the Dominion. In 1888, the Presbyterian 
Assembly, upon the recovery of the Princess Louise from a 
serious illness, presented her husband with a costly address. 
A few months ago this address was exhibited for sale in 
the window of a second-hand shop in Ottawa. The ex- 
Governor-General has since taken steps to recover this 
present ; but the value he placed upon it, and the regard he 
possessed for the feelings of the donors can be estimated 
by the fact that he discovered the loss of the gift only when 
he heard of its appearance in the second-hand shop. 

The idea of Imperial Federation may be growing, but at 
present it remains a theory which nobody has put into 
practical shape. Sir Charles Tupper’s scheme has been 
generally condemned as both impossible and undesirable, and 
Mr. Howard Vincent’s suggestion of the return of the United 
Kingdom to protection under the name of “ Fiscal Federa- 
tion ” is opposed by all classes of the Hnglish people. 

Great Britain is, I fear, becoming disgusted with Canada, 
her corruption, her slow growth, and her protectionism ; and 
if the bulk of her population expres.sed a distinct desire to 
cut the political cable, it is possible that there would be no 
very strong opposition upon the part of John Bull. 


Toronto, Canada, zu/, i89z. 
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THE MYTHOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 

AS EXHIHITED IN THEIR SACRED LITERATURE, WITH ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE SO-CALLED 

BOOA' OB TUB DEAD. 

A STUDENT of the sacred books of the ancient Egyptians 
does not pursue the subject far before finding it quite 
impossible to appreciate the peculiarities and 7'ahon detre 
of the greater portion of them, unless their metaphysical 
and mythological character is adequately understood. All 
of what may be termed their theological works at present 
in our possession are connected in some way or other with 
their tombs, and their contents spring from the doctrines 
held by them as to the consequences to the soul resulting 
from human death, and their views as to the relations 
between the spirit and the body during life and after death.* 
Unless, for instance, some correct conception is grasped 
of their psychological principles, not only the contents an4 
imagery of most of their sacred literature will be a complete 
chaos to the inquirer, but the very ideas and train of 
thought which gave them origin will be lost to us. Once, 
however, the key to the seemingly meaningless confusion, 
and profusion, of mythological and mystical writings afforded 
by an explanation of their psychology and cosmology is 
provided, much that previously appeared impossible to 
^understand in the matter, arrangement, and objects for 
which the works were written becomes comparatively clear. 
Then the cause for such an abundance, of what may be 
termed lugubrious literature, because of its having some direct 
or indirect connection with the tomb, becomes apparent.* 
The extraordinary manner in which descriptions, both 
vrerb^l and pictorial, of almost every event in life in ‘some 
Way or other come to form a part of these semi-sepulchral 

* JUtligim by LeKbute, in Etiiue dt VHisbtiredes JRAigii/Hs, 

yoL 14 « '26. ' , 
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volumes is accounted for ; and although irtany years of 
patient research and, it is to be hoped, successful excavations 
in Egypt must yet elapse before we can hope to accurately 
occupy their mental standpoint, yet sufficient insight into it 
may even now be obtained to enable us to view in some 
similar order of ideas their sacred writings as they appeared 
and appealed to them. 

As far as we can at present understand Egyptian meta- 
physical doctrines as to the destination and ex|>eriences of 
the soul after death, it appears that in their ideas the 
extinction of the vital spark* immediately produced an 
important change in the spiritual economy, for the soul 
thereupon became divided into 4 parts'* - one the ,Ba, or 
soul proj>er, which went away to Hades (Amenti), or the 
nether world, at sunset on the day of death, generally being 
supposed to accomplish the journey in the form of a human- 
headed bird and the Ea. or shade (eidolon), wliich either 
remained for ever on earth near the mummy, and therefore 
in the tomb, or if it was supposed to ever temporarily 
^ejoin the Ba, was at any moment able to return to earth 
beside the corpse.'^ 'I'he other divisions of the .spirit were 
the shade Khaidii,\\ and the luminous spirit Khon, and 
sometimes a sort of composite spirit is delineated uniting 
the figures of all four.^ 

* Maspero and Flinders Tetrie, however, think the Fharaohs had a Ka spirit while 
alive on earth, and that the Cartouche contained the Ka name. (See 
13th Aug., 1888, and Kez\ lie rHise, vol. i8, p. 231. ) 

t Dr. Dilmichen in his Crahpalast des Patuamtnap^ Leip^ig, 1884, etc,, says that the 
Egyptians distinguished six elements in man, all possessing in some sense a tnaiersal 
nature. The Khat (or body, the Creek the Sahon^ the Alt ot heart, the AV, the 

and the Khaibit or shade. * • . 

X Some texts speak of the soul being ferried over the river of death and others oC its 
being carried to the other wforld by Tboth. Professor Kern, in a recent monograph upon 
<jireek representations of winged figures representing the souls of deceased persons^ 
divides them into two classes : I. The ^ida/a which are of a particular individual aniS. 
always In the usual human form, either nude, clothed, or in armour. II. Other repreien** 
tations upo& Attic lecyihi : these have no individualisation, ailre always winged, and 
appear Ibestde a tomb, or death>bed, or at the entrance to Hades. 1 ‘hese are not the 
souls of the dead which come forth at the Anthestcria, but are the souls of the wicked ' 
who cannotfind rest. (See “ Classical Review,** 2891.) 

§ See PraceMft^s of the Society of Biblical Archseolc^, 1885, p. a 12. 
li See Bicch, Transacitons of the Society of Bib. Arch*^ vol. 8, p. 39a ; ' 

^ These fonkis were, however, quite distinct, aa^ could separately mtteiiil each other. 
Chapter 9a Of ' Jfcook of the Dead speaks of opeh^ the tomb in had to 
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The earth-dwelling’ ghost, or Ka, appears to have been 
represented to an Egyptian mind as an exact but ethereal 
and invisible counterpart of the deceased, and it was to 
this double invisible image of the defunct that the sepulchral 
worships were addressed. 

. Invisible, and^ in a sense spiritual, as this shade of the 
dead one was, yet he (or it) was to such an extent of the 
earth earthy as to be supposed to feel gratified, appeased, 
and nourished by the offerings and sacrifices made to Him.* 
That, although what may be termed ethereal, his appetite 
was somewhat difficult to satisfy may be gathered from the 
fact that the favourite address to him at the ceremonials was 
to the effect that thousands of cakes, of birds, of libations, 
of beer or wine, of fruits and vegetables, and joints of 
meat, have been presented. Whether, however, being a 
spirit, he was thought to communicate his sense of satisfac- 
tion to his more essentially spiritual dufdicate, the Ba, 
undergoing the many conflicts of the other world, passing 
its mystical gates, and fighting its demons and serpents, it 
is to be hoped duly provided with his “book of the dead,” 
so essential in such crises, and then being there judged in 
the great hall of double truth, and passing the examination 
triumphantly, he finally is free to traverse earth and sky, 
this world and the next, in company with Ra, by right of 
being spiritually and mystically united to Osiris, is not quite 
certain. But it is certain that the magnificent halls and 
ornamental paintings and contents of a rich Egyptian tomb, 
whether of monarch or subject, were constructed, adorned, 
and furnished not for the mummy himself who lay uncon- 
scious, immured, and walled up in the eternal silence of the 
sec^t crypt, deep down in the rock, or in the earth, enclosed 
probably in a triple coffin fast in a sarcophagus of granite, 
btJt for his Ka spirit’s satisfaction here, or in case of the 

tftff KkaibiL See Maspero, Kmue dc PHistoire de 15 , p. 269 * and , 

pp. 58 and 60. 

^ J05 of the Book of the Dead is entitled “chapter for giving provisiems to 

the the i6$lh cHapfcpr is The Chapter ♦Vof giving abundance each day to tjbe 

. defunct in Memphis.*’ Ma^pero, Lt Avfii de^ 
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funerary furniture, utensils, etc., for the use arid benefit of 
the Ba in the other world. 

For them the so-called Ka priest’s endowments were 
devised so that the sacrifices should never cease, and thus 
the Ka be nourished here ; and the offerings* having also 
been rendered to Osiris by the priest, the god would restore 
a portion of themt to nourish the spirit in the other world. 
For them the large statue and the Ushabti, or miniature 
ones, were moulded, carved, and graven — the first, an exact 
counterpart of the Ka’s former habitat, the corpse, so that 
it would be to him a congenial home ; the second, images, 
not of the defunct, but of the “ fcllahin,” furnished with 
hoe and basket, who w'ould be his substitutes when the Ba 
spirit in Amenti was drawn in the conscription for the corvh 
of the gods. 

That the Ka might have his statue-form insuntd to him, 
preserved from the rough hands of tomb-robbers, it was 
often deposited in an inner chamber, and, in case the Ka 
was not quite pleased with the carven reproduction of his 
former body, sometimiis more than one such statue was 
provided that he might select for domicile the one suiting 
him best ; care, however, was taken by making small secret 
passages between the sacrificial hall and the inner statue 
chamber that the Ka spirit should scent the incense and 
the sacrifices, hear the prayers and chanted hymns, or the 
gentle dropping of the libation liquids on the ceremonial 
days. Nearly every arrangement of these sepulchral 
matters appears to have had a kind of double object, t tile 

^ A short form of the formula of offerings is as follows : “Royal offering to Osiris in 
the land of the inhabitant.^ of the Amenti, the lord of Abydos that he may give offerings 
in bread, h<.]iiid, oxen» geese, linen, incense, wax, all good and pure things of which a 
g(xl lives to the person of the crown l>earer Hor-em-saf/* See Wiedetnann, “Tw'o dated 
monuments at the Hague,” in Proceedings of Soc. Bib. Arch.* June, 1S85, 

+ The offerings at the great annual Osiris festival at Abydos were sup{x>sed to be 
shared by innumerable souls who had become “Osirians*^ or mystical forms of th^ 
god. Chapters 141 and 142 oiT the Book of the Dead are the formuJee by mehnsof whidh 
the justified dead takes his share of the feast, A*ev. de tffUt des Reli^imSy voh 15* p. 310. 

4; IChO following is a good specimen of a text of sacrifices to the gods few, the benel^ oC' 
th| dek<l. “ Royal offering to Ptah. Sokaris, to Anubis the lord of tbt land of Mater ;; 

, the of the Gods, to Osiris lord of Abytlos, that they may give ofteirlngs, 1,060 
of bread and li^id, t,ooo of oxen and geese, hm of clotiies, i,<)po of Incense, I,000 
of wax, lypoo J|||i good and pure things of (or on) ^ich lives jto the person of the 
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intention being not only for the delectation of the tomb- 
dwelling* Kat spirit, but to supply the wants of the far-away 
Ba.^ Thus it was more particularly for the entertainment 
of the ghostly Ka during the intervals^ between the sacrificial 
days that some literary enjoyment was provided in a papyrus, 
or upon a ston^ or wooden tablet. The contents of these 
were generally, though not always, of a theological character, 


scribe, of the Nomos, the scril)e of the temple, Sen-tes, deceased. His wife was the 
favourite of King Aftenu, deceased.” A stele at Karlsruhe: see Wiedemann, in Proc, 
Soc. i»il). Arcli., 1886, p. 96. 

* Some texts .speak of aliment being bestowed the Ha and Ka of the same person. The 
funerary invocation of Nekht Ames (see Le}>siiis, l)eiihmalei\ Ahth. III., 1 14, i.) says, — 

May mj^soul not be turnetl ])ack when it wi'-hes to come forth, may it receive the cakes 
of tile lord of eternity then, later on, “May svater be received by the hands of the Ka 
minister (priest). Let him have pos‘^ession of bread, of beer, upon whichever table his 
Ka [ilea.scs.’’ 

f The, fjllowing is a specimen of a text (iffering the sacrifices tti the double direct. It 
is from a stele at Aklmiin, and is to be found in the “ Rapport an MinKtre de rinstruction 
Publicpie .sur une Mission dans la Haute Fgyptc, 1884-5, ^ • Ikuiriiint,” p. 380. “The 

Osirian, prophet and scribe Hor-lmhotep. justified (ntaveru) .son of the prophet and 
scribe Hoi-Aukh, justified born of the lady, Ta-xrut-Khem. rroscynem to Osiris 
Kheut Amciiii, gteat god, loid of Abydo», to Sokaris ()sin<, great god in Apu, to Khem, 
lord of Apu, King of the ( iods, to Isis, the great divine mother in Apu, to Horus, son of 
Jsis, great god ; to Nephtys, the divine sister, to Anubis, in his Temple great god, lord of 
Toscr ; to Amsel ; to Hapi ; to 'i’ua Maulf, and to KheKsennu ; to all tJie gods and 
gi)ddes.scs who are in A[m and Sennu, that they may grant the sacred offerings, oxen, birds, 
wine, milk, incense, oil, tissues, fresh water and all things good, pure, and agreeable and 
sweet that heaven gives, that earth produce.s, and that the Nile bring.s forth from his cavern, 
the agreeable bree/e.s wduch come forth from SIiou, the zephyrs of the nouh which come 
fortli from Tefniit, the life which comes forth from Ka eternally ; to the diuible of the 
Osiri.ui piophet and scribe, Hor-lmhotep, justified, son of the prophet H or- Aukh, justified, 
born of the lady player on the excellent sistrum Ta-xhrul-Khem justified. 

“He say.s Oli ! all ye priests, scribes, magi who go to the mountain of Sennu ” (a hill 
loathe w'est of Akhmin), “regard this stone, chant before all the gods and goddesses who 
are in Apu, and before the divine liinead which is in Sennu, that they grant that tny name 
be lemembered on earth and that the son of iny son remain in my house without inler- 
luptkm eternally.” 

I'he number of festivals upon which the provisions should be offered was very great. 
An inscription at Beni-Hassan, which embodies an endoivmenl of a Ka priest with lands 
sufiicient to provide the sacrifices, says, “ I decreed funerary^ provisions for every’ feast of 
the Necropolis, for the feast of the beginning of the year, for the feast of the great year 
for the feast of the little year, for the feast of the end of the year : for the great feast, for 
the feast of the great heat, for the feast of the little heat, for ihe feast of the five inter- 
friary days, for the feast (of throwing the sand ?) for the feast of the 12 months, for every 
feast of the living and the dead.” 

, A in Lepsius, Dankmiiler^ translated by Mr. Budge, says, “May tny soul 
receive the cakes of the lord of eternity, may it come into the presence every day, on the 
festival of the new moon, on the festival of the month, on the festival of the sixth day, on 
the festival of the half month on the festival of * Maka,* on the festival of Thoth, on 
festival of the rising of Ames, on the festival of the rising of Solhis, on the festival of the 
great heat, pn that of the little heat, on the festival of the altar, on the festival of the 
reeeiying of ttie Nife s water, and artlfestivals of Osiris at the beginning of the seastms.” 
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but sometimes of so realistic a nature as to be more suitable 
to perusal by the Ka of an adult mummy than one of tender 
age. But these literary offerings, to whose provision we 
owe the preservation of well-nigh all we have of Egypt,ian 
literature, were also intended to accompany the Ba some- 
times, and, in that case, to insure their death in this world, 
and consequent departure to the next, were purposely 
fractured or torn. 

To render the Ka perfectly and unceasingly happy, and 
to sustain the life of the Ba, doubtless the sacrifices* and 
offerings should continue daily without intermission, and so 
no more kingly act could be performed than to erect a' temple, 
which in reality was nothing more than a deity’s sacrificial 
hall, where the Pharaoh or his high priests could without 
ceasing propitiate with offerings the Ka spirit of one of the 
Gods who under the divine dynasties of the golden age had 
ruled over Egypt. 

To the mighty temple some untoward times might bring 
a sea.son when the daily sacrifice would cease. In the 
tombs of subjects, who had not a nation to defray for them 
the cost of a continuous worship as ha4 the king,f the re- 
striction of expen.se caused the intervals between the sacri- 
ficial functions to be wide. 'I'herefore, lest the spirit 
hovering near the temple or the sepulchre should miss the 
customary worship, and 0.siris, the great god of the other 
world, find the ceremonies and offerings lacking which, so 
long as continued, propitiated him to defend and sustain by 
his almighty power| the Ba spirit dwelling in his domairfs, 

Af . Maspero says, The l^a was, like the Ka, itepciident upon the that the 
survivors to him, or rather to the gods for him,” adding *Mhis ‘•hows he wa» 

mortal hut this is an assumpiion, as the spiiit appears to have l>cen supposetl ro«u#er 
agonies of famine if the offerings were neglected, but is not stated to flie therefrom. 

t 'fhe offeringj* had to be very numerous. As they were permillctl t0 be eaten by the. 
priests, the ijreight laid by theae sacerdotaUsts on the value of large quantities for 
ccremomes iir easily explainecL They had to l^e also of numerous kinds. Dr. DumidhOhf ; ! 
in hU Cmbpalmt des Patnhnemp^ enumerates lai objects which slibuldt be preseHtliil* 
and the pictorial representations of edible fruits are so extensive as to assist in explaiining 
fSgypt tan botanical names. See Mas{Msro, in PrmeediHgs of Soc* Bib, AjrOh,i , , , 

t Maspero shows that whilst in many tombs the inscriptions give the ofieri&gs of 
comestibles to the defuneb wbo without further formality was imagined to feed 

upon them, in everything was oHered to the -god* with that thf^r 
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the courts of the stately temples, the entrance hall and 
sometimes every portion of the tomb tunnelled in the 
mountain side, the walls of the funerary chamber erected 
above the trench descending to the lonely Masteba ex- 
cavated in the soil, whether it be the tiny temple of some 
subject or the mighty pyramid guarding a monarch, were 
covered with tlie hieroglyphic texts of sacred rituals, magic 
formulae, and pictorial representations of sacrificial rites. 

The Ka being but an immaterial spirit, immaterial repre- 
sentation sufficed him well, and, as has been aptly said by 
M. Loret,* this pale reflection of a human being was easily 
contented. The repetitions of the sort of religious necro- 
mancy by which the performance of certain actions was 
supposed to give the power to breathe, hear, see and speak 
to the soul in the next world were, however, necessary, and 
so were the sacrifices and libations to Osiris in order that 
the god might sustain the spirit there. These ceremonies 
appear to have answered the double purpose of satisfying 
Osiris and the Ka who, until the anniversary for their cele- 
bration came round and the Ka priest and his hierophants 
entered the tomb to perform the mysteries once more, had 
to content himself by a perusal of their recital on its walls. 
There were depicted not only the ceremonies them.selves, 
l>ut in the peculiarly elaborate manner in which Egyptian 
thought loved to treat every subject from its minute begin- 
nings, every act required to produce the materials for 
sacrifice and the manufacture of the instruments employed ; 


spared a portion for the deceased. These two methods of presenting offerings cor- 
responded to the different idiosyncrasies of the Ka and the Ba ; for a spirit occupying 
the tomb no more was rettuired than to deposit there beft're his image the beef, venison, 
wine, oil, etc., etc., and then retire, that he might enjoy them. For the Ba in the other 
work! the pmblem of feeding was more complicated, for notwithstanding his change of 
, residence he hungered and thirsted as of yore. Man, however, being powerless, Ihe gods 
; had to assist. Osiris or Anubis, or others, accepted the task with complaisance, deduct- 
Jng, however, for themselves a goodly proportion of the repast as recomjvense for their 
condescension. The material foods, of course, did not go to the Ba spirit but their spirit, 
or whilst they remained in the grave, hence to coerce their spirit to p&ss into the 
other world to the Ba the prayers and formula; at their dedication. Sometimes, however, 
the gods arc invoked to share the offerings given to them with the sepulchral A« spirit as 
well as to distant Ba soul de ^HisU du Religions^ voL 12, p, 33$. 
r ♦ Loret, Tomde (fun Ancien Anna/es^ Muse'e Ctc. 
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e.g., *the ploughing and hoeing, sewing, reaping, binding, 
and threshing of the grain, the loading of it upon asses, 
and deposit in the granary, with the scribe registering the 
amount. Then the grinding of the Hour, making it into 
bread, and baking the sacrificial loaves, and the inevitable 
scribe counting them when done, or again the brewing the 
beer, and making the wine and pouring them into vases, 
each carefully closed and sealed. 

Then the pastoral life ; — providing requisite animals is 
portrayed from first to last, not forgetting the act of 
generation, the birth ; and the youthful gambols ; the daily 
pastorage and driving to the watercourse to drink' as the 
sun sinks towards. the west, guarded from the waiting 
crocodiles by watchmen, aided by the chanting of magic 
formulae to render inert this dreaded foe, and the passage 
home to the farm. Or again, the waterfowl being hunted 
by the river bank or in the marshes of the Delta, struck 
down by the unerring boomerang or snared in the fowler’s 
net. or tame fowl being fattened for the fatal day ; the 
geese having their beaks opened and the food forcibly in- 
serted. Then the fishermen in light papyrus boats hurling 
their spears or casting nets, while interspersed among the 
pictures are the dainty hieroglyphic e.xplanations giving the 
title to each act and the very words of the actors, their 
songs as they drive the cattle, or march to the fields, the 
jests of the rival shepherds and boatmen, the quarrels and 
ribaldry of the rowers, the husbandman apostrophising the 
fisherman from the bank, the donkey boy’s boast that his 
animal will carry the greatest load to the mill, or his male- 
dictions on his beast who reejuires the united efforts of four 
or more drivers to induce him to receive his burden., The 
song, started by the overseer to encourage his workets 
under the burning sun, and the poor fellah’s exclamation 
delight, when he is'pQrmitted by the task-master to drink, a 
deep draught of the welcome beer. ; / 

These' sceo<ft must not be confoitfided with the very rimihur totts ind ; 

descriWng the ^pastoral and agricultural life of the Bk spirit in ihe ‘ 

forn»|)art,of,th*.jftitualoftliepead,"orofihe “Book of the 1^" and other shmlKr 
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Then the cutting of the blocks from the quarry to form 
the funerary statues, the sculptors carving them, slaves 
drawing them upon runners to the tomb, and an official 
sprinkling the ground to prevent ., the runners firing by 
friction, and the priests pouring libations and burning 
incense. Then the death of the sacrificial ox, and the 
cutting it up so as to obtain the portions most requisite for 
the sepulchral ceremonial, and finally the long procession 
bearing the tables of offerings, and the fruits, birds, gazelles, 
b<ier, wine, flowers, limbs of the animals which had been 
cut up, vases, perfumes, and all the paraphernalia the uses 
of which are elaborately illustrated in the “ Apro, or Book 
of funerals.’’* 

These symbolical representations were, however, not only 
indicative of preparations for ceremonies to come, or per- 
haps substitutes for some omitted, but an actual record of 
what had been the preliminaries to the first recital on the 
burial day. For that occasion also, other sctmes had been 
enacted in the preparation of the mummy. Perhaps in his 
long waiting in the tomb for the resurrection day to reunite 
him once more to tltat beloved form, the lonely Ka spirit 
might come to doubt whether his earthly body had been 
properly embalmed: whether "all his members were 
intact ”f and every ceremony and act had been duly 

Sec Lorct, op. <//., in Annalcs^ Mustie Gubmt^ voL x. 530. Birch says, in his 
nionoi^raph upon “ The Shade or Shadow of ihe Dead," “ The idea of a resurrection of 
the Body is implied in .some of these texts. An inscription preserved in a copy by 
Champollion says, speaking of the arrival of Ra the sun god at one of the gates in the 
Amcnti, ‘ Those who are in this picture their bodies arc in their chests in their holes. 
.Their bodies rise up at him (the .sun). Anubis keeps the words of that great god who 
gives light to them from his great disk to their chests he reckons his words. His fires 
and his abode dissipate the daikness when he flies over them.' " 
t The idea that if the corpse was mutilated the corresponding embodiment of the spirit 
wherever it might be was similarly mutilated, was equally pre.sent to Greek thought 
{*Kschylu.s, Choeph. 439, and Sophocles, Electra, 449, and see paper by G. L. 

Kitteridge, “Arm Pitting among the Greeks," in the American Journal 0/ philology ^ 
vol vi.). In pursuance of this, a murderer would further desecrate his victim’s body by 
cutting off the hands and feet and suspend them by a string upon the chest, as Clytemnestra 
treated Agamemnon, because this proceeding, as it corjespondingly mutilated the shade, 
rendered it powerless^ to take vengeance upon the criminaL The same idea Is evidenced 
by the piiactice of various races of low culture, and is exposed in the popular belief, so 
eommoii entil recently, in yampires who could only be rendered innocuous by digging up 
i|lie corpsej^if which they were imagined to be the ghost and cutting off the head, when 
the spirit Was <iuiy,|eai{»tated and so qpuld no logger come and suck the blood of its 
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executed, so we find the whole process set forth upon the 
walls, every' act of mummification, every formula to be 
written, every ihcantation to be pronounced during the 70 
days that the process occupied carefully recited from the 
first incision in the corpse, strictly carried out according to 
untold centuries of precedent, to the final painting and be- 
jewelling of the swathcni mummy. I'he felfing of the trees 
to make the mummy-case t)r to build the sacred boat, the 
Asiatics bringing spices and ointments, or liardy sailors 
from the distant land of l\>iint, and the weaving of linen 
. for bandages. Then the voyage from the eastern to the 
western bank of the Nile in the funeral barge with the 
weeping women, types of Isis and Nephthys, who wept 
centuries before for their Osiris dead ; and the mummy, 
followed by mourning relatives and prittsis and dependents 
drawn on the sledge to his burial.* 

It might be that the mummy him.self had been otie ot the 
priestly embalmers who.se life, wlien Jiert;, was .spent in 
carrying out the very practic<‘S just enum< r.»t<;d ; if so. what 

victims,. Sukitio' were gencfAliy tu prow trouhlnum^ «iiul iherffort,'' 

were uotH quite lately not only burted bmi»eciue<l by sl suike. whuh artol tht 
an upon the 

^ The ambition of a ICgyptian t> tersely ftocrilied in thrs tc\t, which among 

r^hers is u{>on a sarcophjtgus at Ik-rltii : ** Auh llor ^ru is an ticoutiph^he*! xpitii at the 
place of the great m the suhtcrrancAn world. His soul goew out at the heaven with 
Ra, he ttniien him^self with the heaiii» of the sun diidc ; he in art<l out at the grem 
festival at Memphis, he foik»w#» Sohari.^ (Hinh on hi'* great DtlVung^. .ue given to 

him every day in the sempie oi Piah the great gmh fatht'r of the : he all the 

forms he Ukes at every place he in." A more complete iccenskm o< the dying 

Egyptian hoj>e}i ts given on the funerary tablet uf Nepbt-.^ines in 

H. 17 * and )% <-iied because it indicates the three spheres in xvhkh tlie aptril 
couki wander, the heaven alx>vc, our own earth* and the other wot Id ruled over by th» 
iKKrturnal ** May AnubH* etc., upon hh hill grant to me glory in heas*en* fiower upoil 
earth and triumph in Kcr neter. May they gram that I go in and come forth from my 
tomb* that my majesty refresh its shade, that I drink water from my cistcra every day, 
that all my limbs he solwl, the Nile give me brea<l and dowers of every kind at the 
reason, that I pass cw^cr the length of my laml every day withoin ceasing, amt that my 
sfout (M) may bght nfmn the branches of the trees which I have plamcd- May i refresh : 
my face henratb my sycamore^, may I eat brrad of their ipving, May 1 have my ^ 

wheicwtth I may Speak hkc the folknvera of Home, may I come forth to heaven, may t 
to earth, may i not be ihift out u^iort the road, may there not be clone to me wtiat 
my hi may my mml never f>e captive fihat l« m Ker »eteth may t he m the 

mkUt of the ob('j.b«;t)i anumg the faithful, may I pknigh my fields in Seket Aanif may 1 
aitaui tl^ fickk ol |ieace, may one come out to me wiih jiigf of beer and cakes, thecakaa ^ 
f>f the b*rd of may 1 receive my slicea from the jjotW «#' the jgre«f gmi 1 iHu An ; 

of NepHi Amen, first farcg|^ of the t:icnJ Amea." Hee Bui^, 
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could more gr^ltify his Ka spirit than the placing of a 
papyrus in the tomb embodying the embalment Ritual ” 
in all its items ? Of still more moment woul^ it be to know 
how his duplicate soul was faring in the other world, or in 
the heavens during his eternal accompaniment of Ra, the 
sun god, both night and day, or in his visits back to earth. 
To assure the* shade that all was well the whole itinerary of 
the journey Ixnh in the other world and in the sky was set 
iorth in a pictorial pantirama, explained and described by a 
coniimtous text, sometimes of such j)rolixity that the Mattes 
must have jjossessevl great powers of endurance to read 
them. *In the various books relating to the under world or 
the regi<ins of the sky (or other world) evtjry portal has its 
'name, its friendly presitling spirits and antagonistic ones, 
ever) on*' of the 12 regions has its sp*.*cial peculiarities, its 
mountain**, ficUls, rivers, cave.rns, demons, serpents, gods or 
goddess* s. and som*? their purgatories, ex**c*uif»ners and 
ferocious wil<i beasts. 

l.Cach etiemy, tiemon. or danger can only be avoided, or if 
encountered repulsed, *)r exorcised by invoking the assist- 
ance <jl the proper protecting tleity in the right place, and 
sometimes he wall only vouchsafe his protection upon being 
invoked by magic spells ; all these therefore are duly 
written and d»'scnbed, more especially in the “ Book of the 
Dead," which may be said to be the .soul’s complete guide 
to Hades. lake the day, the night was subdivided into 
1 2 hours, and like the night the spirit’s existence in the 
future world seems to have been so divided, but these 1 2 
periods appear to have been of long duration for in them 
are the lilysian fields cultivated by departed spirits, the 
happy hunting grounds wherein we see the soul chasing 
the hippopotamus or the crocodile in his boat, or hunting 
gazelles ; there also was the kingdom of Osiris and the 
Inferno and Purgatory.* , » ' i Z 

^ Iyi tlim mytliical ri^ry ai:t of ihU Ufe h ob-enaoied : the ncfi IwiloorMr i« 

‘ hk sttiinted hf gOffeoiKi ; h« enjoys the iiluule of iovdy 

UtK% sot) the i^erfooicof flowoKo in his caitien, omsmeoied with tniniotiute UMm on wluicih 
iwMsrfowl Olid inwhic^ the teeming fUh may bo detoeted d««tiog to nod sod 
iMQitoiifKled hy Mt Ikoto 
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The prototype of this life in the other,, world was the 
nightly course of the sun, who in his 12 hours of separation 
from the earth Wnt through a hurried epitome of the soul’s 
adventures. That soul, too, when justified, would accom- 
pany the sun in his daily and nightly journey, therefore a 
very favourite book with which to adorn a tomb was the 
recountal of the solar voyage. It is difficult to distinctly 
separate any one of these sacred books from its congeners, 
for instance, many chapters in the Ritual of the Dead are 
not only closely connected with, but actually refer to, events 
described in the various books of the ‘‘ Lower Hemi- 
sphere,” or “ Book of Hades.” So also many of tHe pre- 
scribed acts, processes, and incantations in the “ Ritual of 
Embalmment ” are to be performed, carried out, or inscribed 
upon bandages and amulets placed within or upon the 
mummy, not for the purpose of preserving the corpse from 
dangers upon earth, but to protect the soul from specified 
conflicts in Hades, so that the books of I Lules explain 
many ordinances enjoined in the “ Ritual of Embalmment.” 

There is a .sort of mutual exchange of beneficial actions 
on the part of the mummy and its soul, th<t due fulfilment 
of every act of ritual in the preservation of the corpse b<;ing 
of the utmost service to the .soul when encountering the 
terrors in Hades, and the spirit’s successful progress there 
being of the greatest value in insuring the mummy left here 
being preserved intact. In the Papyri,* the chapters, 
whether many or few, selected from any of the theological 
works are kept together, but in the wall inscriptions this 
practice is not adhered to. P'or the arrangement of texts 
with which the halls of the grander tombs and pyramid 
chambers, and the surfaces of mummy cases are covered, is 
sometimes very irregular, the literary matter, instead of. 
continuously setting forth the contents of one book or Ritual, 
having odd chapters, or groups of chapters, apparently quite 
arbitrarily sejlected from one work, intermingled with similar ^ V 

* Mr. Kenoul tells us there urc exceptions to this, and instuhofis turo pnpyri in the , 
British Museum, ope ^ which has with the Book of the Dead a diapter from the i ^ 

texts and another f fa difTerent reltgioua composition,; See hia. ** Papyraa of 
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extracts from another. Thus in the royal tombs a few 
chapters of the Book of the Dead, “ Per-eni-hu,” may be 
followed by others from the “ Amtuat,” of book of Hades, 
or the “ Apro,” or book of Funerals, and these by the 
Litany of Ra. 

This confusion* appears to have arisen from the fact that 
the books to "Be copied in the sepulciire were furnished 
to the decorators in papyri, and they selected from these 
chapters the length of which best suited the amount of wall 
space to be covered. There were, however, certain textsf 
which were invariably placed upon the northern side of a 
structure, and vice versa. P'or instance, under the Middle 
Empire, the tombs were arranged as Horus was supposed 
to have designed that for Osiris, having in the great hall the 
“ book of the other world,” chapters 5 and 6 on the south 
wall, 7 and iS on the north, whilst 4 were upon each of the 
west and east walls, showing the tomb to have been in all 
cases oblong (Lefebure, Piles Eg.). 

In order that the true comparative position of these 
curious practices of the .sepulchral cults of ancient Plgypt 
may be correctly appreciated in relation to similar habits 
appertaining to other branches of mankind, w’c may here 
appositely indicate the remarkable similarity of many customs 
connected with ancestor worship and sepulchral offerings 
among the archaic Greeks to those of Egypt. 

Nowhere has our knowledge as to such matters among 

* Mftspero, speaking of the sepulchral arrangement of writing the book Amtuat, or 
12 hours of the night, says of its divisions, “ JLes six premieres sent tracees sui* le mur du 
sud, cV»sl*i\-fiire sent rattachces a la fois au 4ud et a I'occidenl ; Ics six dernicres sent 
clessinces sur le mur du nord, eVst-a-dire sont rattachees a la fois au nord et a I’orienl.’^ 
/.ivre tit's in Her ue tie V Hi des 

f As an instance of the caielessness with %vhich the sciibes wuiked, M. Naville, in his 
second monograph upon “ The Destruction of Men by the (lods,” tells us that in the tomb 
of Ratrtses III, the text breaks ofl' abruptly in the middle of what is only the 85tb line in 
JJeli sepulchjfe, the cause of this l^ing that the scribes had no more space Icftj- They 
had taken advantage of having this small inner chaml>er to utilise it for this mythological 
book, copying it from the version in Seti’s tomb, and commenced by w^orking in the 
large figure of the celestial cow on the wall facing the entrance, then began to write the 
text starting from the right of the door without measuring how much wall spade they had 
in this smaller chamber f when they reached line 29, the cow picture stopped the aitisb 
]^lei^nwJliIe, howev«^/andtber draughtsman bad l>cgun from the other side of the figure 
ebj^ng the same text, as In a similar place in Seti I. , and very soon he was stopped Iby want 
of room^. it was of sptall importance to them so long as the walls were covered.*^ 
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the Hellenic race been more clearly and concisely sum- 
marised than in a paper by Professor Percy Gardner.* He 
proves that the many reliefs showing a figure holding a cup 
or patera and pomegranate, are representations of the hero 
of the tomb, who holds the cup or patera to receive the 
sepulchral wine, or food, or incense, teaching not only tliat 
regular' offerings to the dead were considered a sacred duty, 
but that such gifts were thought worthy of being repre- 
sented in a relief adorning the tomb of departed worthies. 

This worship of the dead does not appear so often in 
Greek literature, though Professor Gardner gives instances 
of it from some Greek plan's, and especially refe^rs to the 
artistic representations of the matter afforded by the illus- 
trations of votive offerings brought to the tombs, so con- 
tinually found upon the beautiful white IccyihiA because 
Greek literature represented the Greek mind at its last and 
greatest development, whertias these tomb fetasts and offer- 
ings were the survival of the anthropomorphic practices of 
archaic times.J The theory that the defunct lived in his 
tomb as he had done when alive, and therefore required 
food and armour, ornaments, and in the case of children, 
toys such as delighted them when here, formed a part of 
the concepts of Aryan as of Egyptian thought, and the 
logical carrying out of such views led to most interesting 
parallels between the funeral ceremonies of the two peoples. 

For instance, in some of the earliest Greek graves, such 
as the so-called Treasury of Atreus, at Mykena:, or the 
Orchomenos building, there are inner chambers for the pre-, 
servation of the dead, and an outer one w'hich the visitors 
to the tomb could enter, which latter probably contained 
the sepulchral offerings deposited for the equipment or 

^ A. sepulchral relief from Tarentum,” in the Journal of HcHenir Studies,” 1S84. 

tfi* Pottier, Lts ^Jiyihes Blancs Antiques^ 18S4. 

t ** Primitiye and patriarchal eSen^entsof religion still existed but they were thrust iptb 
the backgroufid. Thus a glance Athenian sepulchral monuments assurer os worahtj* 
the dead did not occupy among the ^Utc of Greece the same space in men’s minds whieii 
at an earlier time it had held and which it still held in the more conservative districts. ' 
At a lower level than that of poetry, in the laws and the customs, e^pf^ialty burial ' 

find ample proof the tcmacity with w*hich they clung to the belief that the dehil J 

offerings of food and hjl^nse and were willing in return 10! affofd 

Gardner^ ^ ■ L . ' /''' ■■ p.i- 
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relaxation of the departed. The following quotation from 
Mr. Percy Gardner will clearly show how very Egyptian 
some of the Greek customs were :* 

“It is well known with what care the early Greeks pro- 
vided in the chamber in which they placed a corpse all that 
was necessary for its comfort, 1 had almost said its life. 
Wine and fodS of various kinds were there laid up in a 
little store, a lamp provided full of oil, frequently even kept 
burning to relieve the darkness, and around were strewn 
the clothes and the armour in which the dead hero had 
delighted, sometimes even by a refined realism a whetstone 
to sharpen the edge of sword or spear in case they grew 
blunt with use. The horse of a warrior was sometimes 
slain and buried with him, that he might not in another 
world endure the indignity of having to walk. Even in 
Homeric days the custom survived of slaying at a warrior’s 
tomb hostile captives to be his slaves hereafter. After the 
fall of Troy captives were distributed among the chiefs, but 
it was not thought right to deprive the dead Achilles of his 
share, and Polyxena was offered at his tomb. According 
to the theory of M. Rayet the terra-cottas so common in 
some Greek tombs are the substitutes of these living victims, 
placed in the grave of one who would in his future life re- 
quire servants and companions. And the care for the dead 
did not by any means cease at burial. They had to be 
constantly tended thereafter, their bones preserved from 
violence, their tombs from spoliation, and at certain seasons 
food and drink had to be brought them and left in the tomb 
for their use. Even this sometimes did not satisfy their 
friends. There is in the British Museum a sarcophagus in 
which a hole has been cut to allow food to pass to the octu- 
pant, and Mr. [now Sir Charles] Newton suggests the small 
apertures to Lycian tombs were made with the same view.* 
If a hpdy was left unburied, or if its tomb were not front 

; Ia ft tomb ixma the Kiimnerian Bosporos, the relics of which are ia the New Mitseutii 
At -Oxford, the wambr’s dpg and horse were both buried. The similarity to ^ 
needs no comment. Cf^ Pottier, Les Ttrrtx Cinies^ p. 48, for Greek and 
as t(> eiqoymenU of the departed. ^ , , , 

NE#' SERIES. ’ IV. ■' 
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time to time supplied with food and drink, the ghost in- 
habiting such body became a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, and neither had peace itself nor allowed the sur- 
vivors peace.” 

It has been mentioned that sometimes in the reliefs the 
hero holds a pomegranate. The inference from this is im- 
portant, for it shows that the food offerings were intended 
not only for the shade in the tomb, but were imagined by 
some subtle transformation to be transmitted to the shade 
in Hades. Cora ate of the pomegranate there, and it is the 
characteristic food of its shades, and is brought by wor- 
shippers, as were also fowls and eggs, all archaic symbols of 
the life beyond the grave. 

“ The belief in the continued need felt by the dead to be 
supplied by the living was so deep Christianity did not 
wholly abolish it. A couple of passages from Lucian 
£Luct. 9] . . . serve to show the ancient feeling.” 

A curious coincidence with Lgyi^t is the fact that from 
these reliefs showing not the whole figure of a horse, but 
only his head placed in a kind of frame, it is inferred that 
the Greek shade, like his brother on the Nile, being easily 
satisfied, had in many cases to content himself with a votive 
tablet representing only part of the steed he was anxious 
to possess. Just as it is in some cases diliicuk to decide 
whether the Egyptian offerings are for the Ka shade in the 
tomb or -the Ba spirit in the nether world, so is it hard to 
define in the case of these Greek reliefs whether the deceased 
is banqueting in the tomb or in Hades. The frequent pre- 
sence of a snake tends to the former view, whereas the horse 
and dog appearing indicate the Elysian fields. Profes^r 
Gardner does not think the question can be settled, for tho 
Greeks were not clear upon it. “ The primitive theory wa 4 . ' > 
that the dfefunct lived in the family tomb, hence the storing 
of food and drink' there, armour and vestments, and. a 
lighted lamp to dispel the darkness. But, though these ' : 
cust6rtts.:^rvived locally to late times, the ideas 
birth . pasj^^way. A re||f}m of l^]y«um, Ssladd^K 
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>f-the-blest, were imagined ; the soul was supposed to follow 
the setting sun, or to pass to lower parts of the earth. 

Sometimes the reliefs show the deceased wearing the 
modius, a mark of Serapis ; in this case the defunct, like , 
the Egyptian, has become identified with Serapis, me late 
form of Osiris, and takes on himself the character ol the 
deity. That^the personage is not the deity himself is 
proved by the accomijanying text identifying him with the 
hero of the tomb. Offerings were made not only to defunct 
]£gyptians but to their gods, and so also in Greece, as at 
the Icciisternia of the Romans. With the Greeks, however, 
they wfere generally given to gods such as the Dioscuri and 
Dionysus who had been mortals, just as Osiris had been. 
Professor Gardner gives an interesting account of a relief 
showing a priest and his wife offering a banquet {Bto^evia) to 
Dionysus who comes to the least. The presence of a snake 
among the company shows the meal is imagined to take 
place in Hades, where the priest, who had often laid the 
deity's banquet in sacred worship, or as a " Dionysiac artist,’ 
now entertains the god in the realm of the shades. 

The most celebrated Egyptian theological work, because 
it was the first to be recognised as such, and is the one most 
frequently found upon papyri, is called “ The Book of the 
Dead,”^ a title that is somewhat of a misnomer, because 
apparently arrogating to itself an appellation properly ap- 
pertaining to several known Egyptian books, and therefore 
it would preferably be named “ A Book for the Dead.’ 

Probably not far short of a thousand copies of this ancient 

* Though Achilles dwelt in the Majciipwr i-^croc, he was also to be found at fais tomb 
♦hen Alexander went to worship him, and though Agamemnon’s soul went to Hades, 

JSlectra calls his name at his burial place. . 

: t Maspcro tells us that it was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befell 
' it. after d - if***, and is a collection of prayers and incantations, which while foreteJling to 
jhim by their objects what would have to be passed through also by their efficacy secured 
him against the dangers feared and assured him the blessings desired. Le Livredes 
Cadet published the first facsimile in 1805, under the title, Copie figarU d'tm 

» Thibes dans un tombeau des Rais. The Prince of Wales’s papyraa is a! 
moielar of these, the other half being in the Louvre. Some of these papyri are in 

iWOemem script, and tbougb therefore of comparatively late date afford sutih a cmtain 
. ywiparlam betwecB sef^«»ces already familiar in their hieroglyphic or hieratic 
as to be for the etudy.trf Dem^ 
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work are to be found among the papyri ih European 
museums, in additibn to . some hundreds in Egyptian home 
colleptions, and during the last ten years, since the discovery 
by the. Arabs of the secret crypt at Deir-el-Bahari, a suc- 
cession of most magnificent specimens have been obtained, 
indeed only four copies remained to be rescued by Dr. 
Emil Brugsch when the hoard of the Fellahin was discovered 
by the Egyptian Government. Recently an immense addi- 
tion to our collections, amounting to over fifty copies, has 
been found by M. Grebaut in the other cache of Amenide 
Mummies at Thebes, and is now deposited at Boulak. It 
must be remembered that, in addition to the paTpyri, its 
chapters are inscribed upon hundreds of mummy cases and 
tombs and innumerable funerary objects scattered in every 
museum. 

Upon no literary legacy of ancient Egypt has more 
assiduous attention been bestowed by savants than upon 
this remarkable work,* and yet so vast is the subject, and 
so difficult in the present state of Egyptological science is it 
to master its contents, that the translators who have hitherto 
attempted the task admit their labours to be but tentative. 
This arises not only from imperfect knowledge of the 
hieroglyphic writing, but from the mystical nature of the 
text itself ; still its meaning is gradually being unravelled, 
and will ultimately be fully understood. 

It is to be regretted that during the first stage of research 
the typical exemplar selected was the copy knowm as the 

* Lepsius ; Aelteste Texte tier Todtenlmch j Tcdtenfnu /t der Aegypter^lj^v^iX^^ 

De Roug^ : Etude sur le Riiitel Fnneraire des Anciem Egyptiens : Ritmi 
4 eriture Hiiratiqu^ (Von Hammer had as early as 1822 published a hieratic copy at \ 
Vienna)* Brugsch: Das Todienbuch der Alien Aegypter ; Religion m«t My theiogie der 
Alien Aeg^^pter. Guieyesse : Rituel Eufstsratre EgypiUn, Chagitre 54. l,*efchure ; ; 
Papyrus funiraire de Sauilf/tes, ami des Veux tT/farus in the Etudes Egypti^hgitpset* 
Pierrpt : Le Livre des Merts^ iraduit tfapr^s le Eapyrus de Turin ; Papyrus de 
Qued; Le Panthim EgypHen, Lieblcin : Index de tern Us Mats dasts le Livre tijts] 
Marts* Rollout : Rituel f^uiieraire de Pamouik, (This is a copy in Demotic writing,.'., 
and therefore of much interest, paljeographically speaking. ) O. von Lemm ; Dm 
Ritnalbut/t des Ammendiftsiel Plcy tc : CkapiOrs SuppUmetitaires du Livre des JIfatds, 
Kenouf : F^yptian Mythology,*' in Trans* Soc. Bib. Arch.» voU vii. ; "-The Myih of 

OsirU Ujr^fer,^ 1886; '‘Facsimile of the Papyrus of Am/’ fs probably 

the most elegant copy of the Ritual extant, both for ita script the accompanying 
Ugnettes. Ks : Das AegypHsche^i^otlien^h dmr * 1 ^ Hs imr iiKP JPfynestit^ a 
folio^ Berlia, 
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Turin papyrus, whose only claim tc> consideration was its 
length, for it was an unfortunate manuscript to choose 
because containing a recension of a comparativelyji late 
epoch, and including many defective readings. These 
errors can be traced to the fact that it must have been 
written from ^ hieratic copy, and the mistakes must have 
arisen from the scribe transposing the signs into their fellow 
hieroglyphs. For the errors occur only in those .signs 
which in hieratic are so similar as to easily be confused with 
each other. It is this text upon which are based the trans- 
lations by Dr. Birch and M. Pierret. 

Of the older version, that is to say, of the texts furnished 
by papyri or monuments dating from the dynasties preced- 
ing the Theban Pharaohs. Dr. Lepsius has attempted a 
translation, whilst for the golden age of Theban monarchs 
M. Naville, under the auspices of the German Government, 
has collated and published all the best copies and every 
known variant. Finally, Dr. Pleyte of Leyden has pub- 
lished many important papyri containing the so-called later 
chapters. But of each of these three periods, which may 
be termed respectiv'ely, that preceding the i8th dynasty, 
that of the i8th and succeeding Theban dynasties, and that 
of subsequent times, only the central era, that treated of by 
M. Naville, can be said to be adequately made known to us. 

Before examining in detail the contents of the “ Book of 
the Dead ” it will be requisite, in order to elucidate the mean- 
ing in its chapters, to explain briefly the Egyptian conceptions 
pf cosmogony. This is the more necessary because the 
Book contains references to rival systems which were held 
at various times, if not also contemporaneously, by the 
priestly and learned classes- All were agreed that in the 
beginning there was a ^ime when there were neither heavens 
;Tiior earth, neither melp nor deities, and no death.* The 
only; existing things Were the Nu,.or primaeval • watery 
chaos,t ahd Xuni, thte father of the Gods who dwelt there- 

* Pymmid text of Pepi L RecuWl des Travaux, voi. 8, p. 104. 

. t Berosua. . xpoyoMp ^ to xai Tempos aliquando 

erat, ;qoo iotmipta teneWoe et 'lif oa eraot. . 
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in.* Passing over thfe j^^tion of the Gods to that of the 
earth, this was always spoken of as the act of the God 
Shod^^^ who lifted up the waters above the earth in%hich 
the star§ (and the solar barque) were supposed to float, and in, 
the Atlas-might of his arms held the firmament .erect. This 
act once accomplished, however, the descriptcons as to how ' 
the firmament was maintained in position diverge, and these 
differences will be duly explained as we proceed. 

. One account (and' that a most frequent one ) tells us that 
. upon the firmament being thus elevated above the earth the 
four gods of the cardinal points hastened to take yp their 
positions at the corners of the world that they might sup- 
port the heavens upon the points of their sceptres.;}; This 

^ Naville, Book of the Deatl, ch. 17, lines 3 4. 

t Paintings and miniature images s)how two stages in this act of Shou. At first he i.s 
on his knees painfully raising the mass of waters, then he stands erect, his arms extended 
above his head sustaining the sky without apparent ehort. A text in the hvmn to Rn 
Ifannachts, who in accordance with the synthetic doctrine of a hiicr epoch as.similaled to 
himself the persotta of Shou ; ** Tu as elargi la terre a I’ecjnteineni dc te.'i enjambeViS ; tu 
as eleve le ciel a la longueur de tes bias.’* Maspero, Lc IJvrt' de^ 270. 

The Banyloiiian creation legend says : At that time the heaven had not announced or 
earth beneath recorded a name. The unopened deep was their generator. The chaos of 
^the sea (Mumniu Tiamat) w^as the mother of them all.^* 

The most recent description of Egyptian cosmogonic legends of the creation of the 
heavens and earth is given by Maspero in of the Society of Biblical 

Archreology, for June, 1S90, wheie he* tells us a.s follows : La legende cosmogonkpie 
presentait la separation du ciel ei de la terre coniine iin acte de violence exered par Shou 
siir Seb et Nouit. L'hisioire fabuleusc interpreta la Icgende et la tiatlui.sit de fayon mains 
bnitale. Shou y devint un fils vertueux <}ui consacra son temps et .ses forces a porter 
Kouit pour rendre service a son pere. Nouit, dc .son cote, est un enfant bieu cleve, qu^il 
w’est point necessaire de rudoyer pour lui en.scigner ses cievoirs ; elle consent de bonne 
grUce a quitter son niari pour met ire son aieul Ra tk Tabri de toucc attaciue. La Majestef 
de Nou dit, ‘Fils Shou, agis pour ton pere Ra, selon ses commandernems, et toi, \ 
Nouit, place le sur ton dos et liens-le suspendu au*dessus de la terre/ Nouit dit^ 
cotmnent cela, mon ptTc Nou ?" Atnsi park Nouit et elle fit ce que Nou lui ordonnitlt,, ;,,- 
elie se transforma en vache et pla^a la Majeste de Ka sur son dos/' * ; 

Ka then goes through some myihologiod acts upon the earth including an ordinanee 
prohibiting human sacrifices ; then — “ II remonte sur la vache; Celk-ci $e 
s*arcbottte sur ses quatre jambes, comme sur autani de jolliers ,* son %wtre, allong^ 
comtne un plafond au-dessus de la terre, forme lc ciel. Nouit, transportt^i^ soudain i unie / 
hauteur maccou turn prit peur, et erta an secours vers Nou. ‘Donne-moi, par 
des etais pour souiemr.' Ce fui le commencement des dieux-cdals, 1 )C$ dfeux des qvrajtxc;; 
points cardinaux, on phitot des puafre maisons du monde. I Is vinrent «e placer cbacQH' 
aupr^s dkne des jamlx^s de la vache cju’ils assur^rent do leur mains et pres de laqtielle il$ . 
ne cesberent pins de monter bonne garde. Ka dit, ‘ Mon fils Shou, place-tqi sops ma 611 e 
Noujt. et, veiUnnt pour moi sur ces ^*tais-ci et sur ccs rtais-k qui soat datis^ cr^ptfseiile, 
aies la au-dessus de k t^te et sois son pasteur.* Shou ob^t, vint 

de Nouit, les bras Icv^fs ; la dccsse reprit couniy{e, e^, k monde, ppfofyiu do • ciet-qnl-lui 
avai» manque 
t Hce the 


, rejut la wme que noua'lui oqnbsimhs. ** ‘ ; . 
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myth must have been of great antiquity, fot; M* Maspero 
shoMfSithat in primitive times the four supports that keep up 
the upper world, presumably when the four deities needed 
rest, were merely the forked branches of trees, as were the 
corner pillars of the earliest Egyptian houses, and they 
were in constant fear lest by some misfortune one or more 
of the angle props should give way, and thus the sky be 
precipitated upon the earth. In analogy with these concepts 
the words indicative of tempests or torrential rains have for 
determinatives the sign for the sky detached from its sup- 
ports, and consequently falling. ^ 

Childish as these ideas appear, they are far surpassed by 
the anthropomorphic nature of the manner in which the act 
of Shou is described. According to some texts and in- 
numerable pictures leaving no doubt as to their precise 
meaning, the sky was in the figure of a goddess, who at 
night .stretched herself pro.strate upon the form of her 
spouse Seb (the earth). Each morning kneeling and then 
standing near the sacred northern gate of the nocturnal 
world* Shou (as at the creation of the world) slowly lifted* 
up the body of Nut the sky goddess, whose head and 
shoulders were to the west, until only her hands and teet 
rested u]X)n the earth, which four members thus usurp the 
place of the quadruple gods of the cardinal points with their 
sceptres, or the four tree-trunks. The body of Nut being 
thus raised to the full height by the twelfth hour of night, " 
the moment of dawn was reached, and the goddess gave 

Jbirth to the sun,t which, starting from her wmb,t traversed 

^ . s 

that two of the sceptre pillars are illustrated on many funeral stela? to the right and left 
the tahlcau. Book of the Dead, Ed. Naville, ch. 17, 1. 26 and 27, also plate a8. The 
' weight according to some Egyptian texts was the greater because in their view the sky 
v^i^double> the lower one being the bed of the celestial waters, the upper one covering 
Jthe uhiverse like a roof. To indicate this double firmament some tableaus $how tivo 
€(gares of Nut one above the other, 

* Maspero^ La HeH^wn Mgypienm^ 153, ; , , 

‘ f sun is thus the son of Seb and Nut, the eartlwand heaven, but he may- also be 

, the parent, or the son of another sun, for**H0fus*' 

^the! risiiog^sun) the;^ Ra’* (the notynday sun) and of Osiris’* (the setting 
** whilst he is still more the father of Ka ” (the daily sun), so Ka is called the father of 
Osiris and, the two identified. All contradictions disappear when each 

anyth is wt know that is the snn we be sarpris 
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her body untQ reaching her mouth it vanishe<i again at sun- 
set.* During the night the goddess again descended tp the 
embrace of the earthly Seb, was Jifted up again by^hou, 
giving birth to the sun once more. The meaning of this^ 
myth is plain as tersely put by Mr. Le Page Renouf ; 

“ it signifies that heaven and earth are confusgd together in ^ 
the darkness, and that Sun-light parts them and exhibits 
heaven high above the earth. Another name of Sun-light 
is An-heru : Lifter-up of heaven.” 

The pictures of this event delineate the goddess having 
heij body appropriately adorned with stars with Shou sup- 



porting her arched figure and Seb lying at his feet. Another^ 
form of the myth gave the sky the figure of a cow, who^' 
four legs fulfilled the office of pillars. This cosmic c^w 
gave daily birth to the solar calf,+ which, as it augmmted 
in splendour during the six hours succeeding morn, became 
the Heliopolitan Bull. Mnevis, or the Memphitic bull Apis, 

shocked at finding him called the husband of his mother.” Again, Horua is the son di 
a fathel* who was put to death by his brother. The father is gloriously avenged \jf ih^, 
victory of Horns over his adversaria and he succeeds to his father’s throne. What is ther, ^ 
solution of this riddle ? Simply the Ilorus victory is that of light over night and 
ness (Set and his companions)' which had conquered Osiris the preceding /mil 
and night are brothers, children of the sky.” / 

"" See Pyramid text of Tcta, lines 31^35* . ^ • 

t A^ording to the 109 Chap, of the Book of the Dead the, calf showd th^ 
vignett^ llpictufe at top c^.ihe papyrus is theorising sun, his mother is heaven under 
the na^e of Sfdb^a-'^^ru, the Milch^cow. Kenoofj “ITie An* V. 
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then the Osiril bull who died at sunset to be reborn Horus 
once more next day. 

To revert to the world-creating’ act of Shou, upbn the 
^first day when he lifted up the firmament, the eardi ^as 
supposed to have stretched itself out beneath his feet like a 
long flat table^ the longer axis being north to south. 

In process of time, the myths of the firmament being 
held in position by props,* or the sceptres of deities, or 
being in the form of a female or an animal, gave way to the 
somewhat more rational explanation that the world being 
surrounded by high mountains, four peaks of great altitude 
at the corners supported the sky which was represented 
sometimes flat but mostly slightly convex. These lofty 
summits were supposed to be at the cardinal points, that to 
the south was named A pet, to the east Bakhu, that to the 
west Mann, but the title of the northern peak is as yet un- 
known. These three names signify respectively “ the house 
of the world,” "the mount of birth,” and the ‘‘mountain 
of life.” The eastern and western peaks may be identified 
with well known peaks to the east and west of the Nile 
valley. In cour.se of time as the Egyptian people increased 
in power and their travellers or spies crossed the isthmus of 
Suez, or the mighty Piiaraohs led their legions far into 
Asia it could not be dissembled that the earth was wider 
than the most distant range visible front the Nile. It became 
therefore necessary to shift Bakhu.or the eastern peak, further 
to the east, and this was done. It was merely said to be on 
jthe verge of the orient without the exact spot being 
specified, but its height was given as 2,250 feet, and it 
possessed an enormous guardian serpent. Here in the 
mountain was a gigantic gate, where Turn, Sebek, and 
Ha:thor awaited the sun’s coming, with a towering sycamore 

' f Utiese 4 pillars were symbolised by the emblem of stability the fourfold ** Tat.*^ There 
* hdwever other reasons for assigning a special mystical meaning to the number Four. 

Mendes was worshipped as a four-headed ram, bt Hermopolis as forftr couples of 

.Apes. These rahts and braces of Apes X^filbwte telU us were the Four elements, the 
Fire Of Hn, op Osiris, Earth or Seb, Ahr or Shu. At Hermopolis the maje and 

female Ape coupii»k were respectively Water (or humidity) and matter----Tinie Move- 
Space — Repose and inertia. These 'tesemble the gr^t doubles of 

aiid 
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f ' ’ ' ' * ' 

on each side whose foliage was of emeralds and precious 
stones. Beside one tree was a lake and alongside the other 
a river, the former containing i,c>oo geese, whilst the number 
in the river is not given. 

, The western peak, or Manu, was not so lofty as Bakhu, but 
it had its guardian serpent (Sittisou),65 cubits long. It never 
appears, as Egyptian geographical knowledge increased, to 
have been transported further to the west, for the journeyings 
of the Egyptians in the desert never penetrated far beyond 
the Libyan chain. It is often de2Jicted in the vignette of one 
of the last chapters of the Book of the Dead, showing a 
steep mountain covered with sand, having at its foot the 
crocodile goddess Thoueris. Growing upon the hill are 
lotus plants representing the mists of evening, and through 
a cleft in the mountain the head of cow-headed Hathor may 
be seen. Sometimes, however, the figure of a headless 
female is substituted, with long arms, waiting to take the 
setting sun. According to the priests of. Abydos the sun 
entered the mountain by a gorge, according to other schools 
by a gate similar to the gate of Bakhu. The title of the 
western gate was Portal of the Passages. Pictures of this 
sunset drama would often represent the orb of day sailing 
in his barque, and a specially fine illustration may be found 
in a papyrus belonging to Minutoli, which cannot at present 
be traced, showing that the greater portion of the solar bqat 
has disappeared in the mountain, the high stern alone 
remaining with Isis and Nephthys standing thereon taking a 
last look at the earth they were leaving. / 

Side by side with these views of the Cosmos were two , 
others,; one that the earth was surrounded by the ocean, 
in some far distant region of which were the isles of the. 
blest, ‘ the paradise of departed spirits. Under the early' 
dynasties, especially- at Memphis, this myth was widely-^' 
accepted. The defunct embarked upon the sacred 
‘*dahabeab,” and usurping the part of pilots s.ti?^d : straight; > 
for the t’i^eld; of offerings,” or cruised about for jplea«ife in 
the ‘ Jt, .Amehti.'’ ■ 
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The other theory was that instead of the sqn 'merely 
passing through a gorge between the mountain pe^ks at 
sunset into a land beyond, where the dead dwelt, it dis- 
appeared into a cavern in the western hills which was con- 
nected by subterranean passages with large vaulted halls 
and long gal]#;ries, these corridors, chambers and passages 
leading ^round to the north and then to the east, the sun 
emerged once more from their exit on the east. 

Upon the view that the firmament was upheld by bhou, 
or the cardinal point gods, or supported itself on the arms 
and legs of Nut or the legs of the sacred cow, or the 
quadruple mountain tops, it is evident that the sun, after 
leavin<r the world in the evening, must have mounted up 
over Sic edge of the firmament, and passed from west to 
east above it in order to reappear in the morning, and con- 
sequently the world of the spirits who were associated with 
the nocturnal sun was, while these myths received credence. 


above tne sky. , . 

In later times, the sun was said to effect his journey in a 

somewhat more scientific manner. Having passe out o 
sight behind the mountain of Mann by means of the gate of 
the passages, or Rosta. the solar barque, continued its travels 
not in a straight line westward but turned towards the nort i, 
journeying along a valley parallel with Egypt but concea e 
frcim it by the western mountains. This mythica va ey 
was the' counterpart of that of the Nile, and like it was 
divided from end to end by a river, the Ouranos. The 
^^^lley must at some part of its course have turned sharply 
to, the east, for it had to conduct ^the sun again to the 

eastern gate in the Mount of Bakhu. 

The site of this eastw'ard turn was, we are told, the ex- 
' " treme northern limit of this solar course, and corresponded 
in point of time to the 6 th hour of the night. It was also 
the place where was the 6 th of the twelve gates by whtch 
this nocturnal world Was divided, gates which must ^ 
passed ihro«g^^, for they were the only openings in wal s 

• S*»i aft e^ion, cfc IJt* ^ 
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which Wretched across the valley from side to side. The 
whole itinerary of this journey is given in “ th* Book of the 
Dead ” repeated with modification in the “ Book of the 
Tuat,” and other works, and from a comparison of the 
various versions most interesting details as to the Egyptian 
conceptions of this valley where departed spirits dwell are 
to be obtained.* 

It was whilst in the 6th division, before passing the 
northern gate, which was of extreme importance because it 
led into the Elysian fields, that the judgement-hall was 
situated where Osiris decided the fate of gods and men. 
To obtain acquittal the spirit needed to furnish himself 
with letters of credit, or a passport in the shape of a “ Book 
of the Dead,” also to be able to truthfully repeat the nega- 
tive confession, and then he might hope to succeed. This 
gate is said to be situated at the very part of the universe 
where Shou stood when he lifted up the heavens above the 
earth. Once through this portal the proper domain of 
Osiris as the beneficent God was entered upon, where he 
was lord of all, and no demons could any longer cause 
fright. The spirit could now nourish itself upon the 
sacrificial offerings which, having been presented by his 
mummy’s descendants upon the earth to Osiris, the god 
shares with the Ba spirit in the other world. 

It will have been noticed that in describing these various 
cosmogonic legends but little attention has been given to 
the Osiris myth. This reticence has not been unintentional, 
and the reason for it is that this myth appears not to bft 
founded upon physical phenomena, but to be in the first-; 
place a hero myth which in course of time became amalga- 
mated with solar myths. There are many reasons' fpr v 
believing jthat the original position of the Osirian Elysism:^;: 
fields was no more distant than the Nile Delta, which in 
prehistoric times was in process of formation. The • 

^ It is iiot all certain that the spirits were there ^ 

the wish of a .pipee Egyptian as set forth by innumerable teats was to journey through 
this other w^lij the spa, then to come forth into this by <tay.,. or to SStil 

the sky during f Jly in ;t|te V*^que of the sun. . ’ ; .• >.. 
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tion of his paradise as being intersected by canals, lined by 
gigantic plants, or consisting of prolific fields and pasturages 
dotted with lakes, over which blew the cooling north wind, 
would of itself suggest this, but in addition M. Lauth points 
out that a nome in the Delta district was called “Sokhit 
lalou,” the Elysian fields. It was here that the body of 
Osiris was cfirried, that Horus was born, that the semi- 
mythical warriors, the Sheshu Hor, or followers of Horus, 
gathered to his standard, and the whole story of the campaign 
between Horus and his knights and Set, is so intermingled 
with the actual geography of Egypt, and the references to 
documents said to have been written in the time of the 
followers of Horus are so circumstantial, that it appears 
almost certain that we are here in presence of a romantic 
epic, founded upon the history of some actual war between 
the inhabitants of Egypt, and some invaders who, in pre- 
historic times, had conquered and settled in the Delta ; as 
in historic times the Shepherd Kings did once more. If 
this view is sound, it is but natural that as a hero Osiris 
and his avenger son, Horus, being deified, became amalga- 
mated with the cosmic solar hero Ra, and his son Har- 
machis, and the struggle between the Egyptians and their 
invaders, mingled with the conflict of light with the demons 
of darkness. Consequently, the Deltaic Elysian fields would 
be transferred to the other world where the deified Osiris, 
having become a deity of the dead, now reigned. This 
actually occurred, and the old concept of their situation 
being in the extreme north of Egypt was still adhered to 
*by locating them at the extreme north of the nether world, 
midway between Manu and Bakhu, in the division of the 
, twelve regions into which the sun passed when going 
: through the so-called “sacred gate” which led from the 
6th. to the 7th hour in the night. 

.This transference of the terrestial fields of lalou into 
cetests^ ones, or rather into cis-raundane fields, for 'the land 
, of the Tnat, though sometimes, as will be seen immediately, 

in the! hipayens, whs,.. 'fer... more 
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generally spoken ef being merely that place in which the 
sun, when hidden from earth at night, conti^ed his course 
— is no more remarkable than what occurred to the situation 
of the “ Fortunate isles,” for M. Maspero* shows that these 
isles of the blest, which were the paradise of those Egyptians 
who adhered to the theory that the earth was encompassed 
by an ocean, in process of time became tranJjTerred into the 
Fields of lalou. Whether this arose because the similarity 
of the islands of the Delta, produced by the intersecting 
watercourse, and the lakes, to the clustered islets in the sea 
caused them to be confounded together, or whether it was 
an astute step on the part of those believing in the 'Book of 
Tuat theory of the other world to conciliate those who held 
to the doctrine of an encircling ocean by absorbing their 
fortunate isles into their rival paradise, is uncertain. 

There remains but one other series of myths which i6is 
necessary to notice in order to understand allusions to it in 
the “ Book of the Dead,” should any reader decide to peruse 
that curious work for himself. This is the series referring 
to the assignment of certain constellations to the different 
regions of the other world. 

It has been suggested that the original gardens of lalou 
were as near to Egypt as its own Delta ; whether that be^ 
so or not, it is certain that they were at one time carried so 
far away as the constellation Ursa Major (known to the 
Egyptians as the Constellation of the Thigh). For the , 
abodes of the blest - those who had successfully passed ' 
the judgement and were to live eternally, — were by an 
^ exquisite conception of the fitness of things placed among 
the never setting stars circling round, the pole which were 
considered to be immortal. The author of De Jside SI 
Osiride told the Greeks that the Egyptian priests held thai^; 
whilst thfe bodies of the deceased gods were upon 

* K€vuc de V IIist<nre des Religions^ vol. 15, 278. 

t thinks that when <first projected beyond Egypt they halted tt| ,'Syvta 

dThlis connection of the Isis and Osiris myth with Byblos, as meadSsiked by the 
I, pseitdo«l^lntsr(^ detives additional interest from the allusion to it in the nesrly-disGavered 

Apology cl J^stide%^’ and confirtnations of the Greek tvadltlanE with it haye.^ 

■ ;been f&ind in tha by M. R^viUouu ^ '* 
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their spirits were in heaven in the similitude of stars, and 
the original texts tell us of Isis being associated with Sothis, 
and Osiris with Orion, a statement translated in the Astrono- 
mische Inschriften of Brugsch, where it is said of Isis, “ She 
shines in the sky as a princess among stars, and protects 
her brother Osiris ” (Orion)* “ in his going in the firma- 
ment." In the tomb of Seti I. the tableaus make these 
mythical expressions more simple. VVe feee by them the 
deities are not associated with the stars themselves, but are 
imagined to reside in the heavens and carry the stars as 
lamps. Thus Isis-Sothis carries a five branch-star in her 
head chx;ss, and Osiris a star at the top of his sceptre. At 
Denderah and elsewhere, where Isis is a cow, a star is 
placed between her horns. 

The Pyramid texts show Osiris-Orion, like his Greek 
n'.mesake to have been a mighty hunter. The justified 
dead who become united to Osiris travelling with him by 
day as Ra, alst) pa.ss to the .sky to .sojourn with Osiris-Orion 
there. Pepi’s pyramid tells us “ their spirits are to be found 
in the sky among the inde.structible stars.” Sometimes they 
are consequently identified with .stars in Orion, but if assimi- 
lated with Horus then they become one of the morning 
' stars. Pepi, when justifieil, was to appear in the heavens. 
His pyramid books+ tell us, “ The sister of this Pept is 
Sothis, and Pepi is the morning star which is on the bosom 
oWNut. Thou O Pepi art this star which appears in the 
east of the sky. See Osiris comes to thee as Orion. Tliou 
livest therefore and thou comest with Orion from the eastbf 
the sky ; thou descendest with Orion to the west of heaven." 

As only a part of Egypt was the .sacred home of Osiris 
so only was a portion of the heavens, and the pyramid 
scribed and others inform us that his region of the sky was 
ilto the north-east, and indeed they fix upon the constellation, 

^ Jnschri/ten^ p. lo. No. 31* p. 83, quotes the text^ : 

The Sowl of Osiris is God with the stars, he rises eternally under the fqrm Tahola- 
Orion in bosom of Nut, the goddess of the sky.*' Cf. A/icat itUer amnis 
^idus Luna Mtnor^s, ‘r 

i*; vqL lines 172-3. 
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that of the Great Bear.* Thereabouts also were the four 

' <*% 

sons of Horus, and there dwelt the spirits who were followers 
of Osiris-Orion. There, where in the clear sky of Egypt 
shine the innumerable stars of the Milky Way in one of its 
densest aggregations, and where the glorious aspect of the 
stellar universe is so apparent, were the abodes of the blest. 

Whether any of the constellations there reminded them 
of the geography of the earthly Elysian fields we know 
not, but certainly their stellar duplicate was to be found 
somewhere in the north-eastern sky. 

The above short summary of Egyptian doctrines as to 
the future world forms, as has been already stated, the 
minimum of introduction necessary to understand the 
mysterious chapters of the “ Book of the Dead ” ; for all 
these varied imaginations which undoubtedly were the 
product of centuries of speculation in various sacerdC*'al 
centres are commingled together, not to say jostling each 
other in this ancient work, so that as I\I. Maspero has well 
said, the other world of the “ book of the dead ” is a kind 
of " Enfer eclectiguc^" in which one finds the most contra- 
dictory conceptions united. At one place sentences referring 
to the life after death, and merely being concerned with 
the tomb are found preceded, or followed by others re- 
garding the “ Isles of the blest,” or the “ Elysian fields,” 
or the “ caverns of the sun,” or relating to a home amid 
the stars, or in the solar “ barque with Ra,” or to the Hades 
or “Amenti,” the ” Kher-neter” land with its gates and its 
river counterpart of the Nile. This perpetual conflict; 
between irreconcileable ideas to be found in its chapter^ 
presents almost insuperable obstacles to any consecutive 
description of its contents. 

As an instance of the confusion arising from these various : , 
theoflesj the different ideas as to the manner in which the 
sptm passed from* this world to the next ac<»rding ^ 

the^^ referred to as to where that world wa^ placed, 

^ There God* identi/fed urith the seven siai** <rf Fictefes , 

each of them nr J|| he found in the Ani P* - 
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instructive. Those who thought the sky was supported by 
the four pillars perforce imagined either that the soul took 
the form of a bird (human-headed) and consequently could 
fly to the upper world, or that it was furnished with a ladder 
to climb there. The belief that a human-headed bird* was 
the form taken by the soul continued throughout all ages 
of Egyptian history, because this shape was a convenient 
one to enable the Ba to carry out one of its most cherished 
objects, that of returning to Egypt to revisit the tomb or 
any part of the land, especially the holiest temples, if it 
wished. But the need for a ladder if the spirit took the 
human form was not ignored, and that it might not be found 
wanting a rudely made model t was carefully placed in 
the tomb. 

^ome however believed a special ladder was ready to 
hand ’in the west, others that each mummy must provide 
one for himself. Teta,;{: of the fourth dynasty, in his 
pyramid, says after he came to' the west like Ra he raised 
up the ladder, and the inhabitants of heaven reached down 
their hands to help him to climb. 

The ladder itself is sometimes sacred to Hathor, or iden- 
tified with her, and called “daughter of the Amenti,” “gift 
of Thoth.” Seb, Horus, Set, and Ra are also mentioned 
as gods who hold up the ladder and assist ascending spirits. 
On reaching the summit, the spirit found himself on the 
edge of a lake called the lake of the altar, and upon crossing 
it he came to the “ field of offerings,” which he was per- 


^ * PJate 17 of the exemplar of the “ Book of the Dead.*' The Ani papyrus contains an 
exquisite represent ation of the Ba spirit as a human-headed hawk visiting the mummy, as 
a vignette to the chapter of “ reuniting the soul to the dead lx)dy/* 

f Such a model has been found in a Necropolis of Roman times at Akhmin showing 
that this theory of the ladder for the soul still had adherents to the last days of Egyptian 
religion, 

. } , 4: Teta, lines 36 and 37 j also Pepi, lines 200, 201, w'here is the invocation to the gods 
bring the ladder, Unas, lines 575 and 6 and other texts. Conceptions of this 
character were common in medieeval and even in recent times. In a work entitled ^ The 
g^es of Mary,” by S, Alfonso Liguori, revised by a Cgtholic priest {Dublm» 1^33), the 
’ ' ioliowing deewrs s ** It is related that Brother Leo once saw in a vision two ladders, one 
, of thensj 5 at Its top he saw the Virgin Mary. He saw that some who twice attempted 
,to ascend the red limder fell back. They were then exhorted to aspehd the tvhite laddet*. 
The Viigin stretched out her hand to them, and they seemly, tb 


'v<3^ 


■ . 
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mitted to enter if he was able to conciliate its guardian bull 
with 4 horns, and, when there, to feast upon the provisions 
given by his relatives on earth. 

Again the believers in the world-encircling Ocean, and 
its Fortunate Isles, pictured the spirit as passing from this 
world, like Hiawatha, in a skiff, or on a boat which he 
commands, and models are frequently found in tombs, 
whilst the mention of the “ lake of the west ” or the “ most 
excellent lake of the west ” is quite common. 

When the “Amend” came to be regarded as merely a fac- 
simile of Egypt, situated behind her western hills, the deceased 
could proceed there on foot. The spot to be attained on 
the mountain of Manu was called the “ mouth of the cleft,” 
and was the entrance to the first hour of the night of the 
“ Book of the Tuat.” Thither, at sun.set, the souls^ of 
defunct Egyptians hurried in crowds from all parts 6f the 
fatherland, and the vignettes to chapter 117 of the “Book 
of the Dead” show them to us marching with long walking- 
sticks, placing one foot upon the mountain slope, and com- 
mencing the ascent. To those who regarded the tomb as 
being the home of the spirit, it was a most important ques- 
tion that the funerary offering provisions should be rendered 
at all fitting feasts ; either the walls of the funerary chapel, 
or the sides of the sarcophagus, have the imitation ones 
fully represented upon them. Whether the surviving sgirit 
was in the bird form of the Da or a “ shade.” or the kla 
eidolon, he was able to go in and out, to take his siesta by 
day beneath the shade of the trees in his garden, to breathy 
the cool evening wind, to travel to any part of Egypt or 
even soar up to the sky, but the “ anchor of the soul ” was 
the mummy in the cavern in the hillside, or the mastaba 
pit. and thither he returned.* 

These dissonant* ideas do not seem to have been con- 

* " On nurait tort <le s>ffray« de ces dissonances et d’essayer dc les ^rter en tortoiSist 
les tnots et IH, phTa^tes pour en extraire un sens symlx>lique dont la vagui? subUtndte permet 
de tout conciHers II faut prendre la pensee egyptienne telle qu’elle est> avec se« 
et ses absurdit^s sans fin, trop heureux si les textes nous permettent de la saiair paitout et ' 
de pr^sentf^ cofitemporains dam m simplicity/' 

Mms* - f P ■ 
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sidered as incompatible, for a series of tomb paintings or 
writings may in one place picture or refer to the ladder of 
ascent, in another to the bird-form spirit, elsewhere assert 
that the soul dwells in the sepulchre, and yet in another or 
even in the same chamber show the soul seated in the 
Gardens of lalou, or crossing the lake of the Altar, or 
sailing in the daily sky, or nocturnal one rowing in the 
galley of Ra Osiris. 

Precisely so do the papyrus “ books of the dead ” reflect 
the confusion of doctrines in their numerous formutcc. all of 
which hiyve for object the continuity of the spirit’s life and 
its protection from torturing demons or annihilation, for the 
means employed and the variety of incantations and the 
rubrics stating for which each was efficacious show them to 
hawe originated under the various divergent conceptions as 
to the (.lestiny of the surviving soul. 

Some are intended to insure the capability of the Ka 
assimilating nourishment from the funerary offerings,* others 
to obtain from the Ba a tithe of those offered to the gods ; 
some speak of journeyings about this world and promise a 
hearty welcome at Heliopolis, some guarantee the spirit a 
.berth in the boat of Ra, whilst others grant him a lease in 
the land of Osiris. 

These conceptions carried out in their minutest details 
wiUi, Egyptian prolixity, so that every possible contingency 
was provided for. furnish the ground for the many prayers 
and forinulce which as all the activities of the .soul are de- 
scribed as being repetitions of the physical necessities of the 
body were requisite to accord it, not merely the right to 
“ go in and out " from this world to the other, for which 
purpose the ’* Book of the Dead ” as a whole was the talis- 
jnan, but gave him the use of all his organs and retained 
, thein for him against the special foes who would “ rob him 

‘ I ' ' 

of hii4 heart," “extinguish his sight,” decapitate him, and so 

^ Book ot the Dead. ' Chap. 15 : Chapter of provisioning “the double*” Chap* 16 ; 
Chapter of giving abundance to the defunct at Memphis daily. Chap. 122 : Of knowing 
the souls in ^'Pou.” Chap* 42 Of regplHng destruction in Kher^ne^er. Ch^p* J34. 
Of ^gjoipg in the Barque of IR9. and being among the followers. See 

• pD,*. ‘ 
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forth, and even rendered him invulnerable to death or anni- 
hilation. It was in fact a repetition for his members of the 
means employed by Isis to reconstruct the body of Osiris. 

Often more than one formula is found having the same 
object : this originated in the earlier ones having been 
imagined to have been imperfect in their efficacy and con- 
sequently new and potent ones were produced, but, in case 
the primitive ones should still be of some value, they were 
both retained that both might be employed, besides, what 
but good could accrue from thus affording the defunct a 
selection to choose from ? 

In manv individual cases the “ Book of the Dead” was 
doubtless talismanic ; in another sense, its object being to 
assert for the deceased a knowledge of its contents, which 
perhaps, indeed probably, he never possessed, it was thu^§ a 
sort of passport made out by the priests, a token that he 
knew the veritable doctrines of religion, and even in the 
minority of cases where the defunct may have committed 
to memory the chapters it contains, but a very small number 
ever had any true perception of the esoteric meaning of its 
elaborate symbolism. It is very unlikely that the priests 
themselves, excepting in the earliest ages, understood the. 
work thoroughly, for the copies found upon sarcophagi 
dating from even the nth dynasty contain explanatory 
glosses interspersed with the text. 

^ Books of the dead were probably produced by scrib^ 
members of the l^rge semi-sacred guilds who congregated 
in the neighbourhood of every Egyptian necropolis, where 
dwelt the mummyfiers and manufacturers of funerary furni- 
ture. The length of the papyrus would depend upon the*^. 
wealth of the purchaser or of the fatron who orders it, ' 
and'upbn its length depended the number of the chapters ^ 
which could be engrossed. In the price paid was 
involv'ed the question whether it should be of careful exit^u- 
tion, iq both red and black ink, and whether or. not an- 
illustr^e|l j^ition with the pictorial vignettM at the top. \ 

' Hdwe.v#' pr^at the dimensioifti qjfva . ^ 
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never contained all the chapters to be /ound in t^e others, 
so far as we know ; for no papyrus found— and we have 
those executed for the most mighty princes — has ever done 
so. Nor have we reak)n to think that any papyrus ever 
contained all the chapters considered to be canonical at the 
time when it was written. For except in quite late times, 
when there bad probably been some authoritative revision 
committee which had decided the order in which it was 
preferred for the chapters to appear, there is no common 
order for their succession at any one period. 

It should be remembered that we have no papyrus 
bearing the “Book of the Dead” earlier than the i8th 
dynasty, though we know from the Egyptians they had 
portions, at -any rate, of it dating from prehistoric times. 
Consequently all the papyrus versions contain the explana- 
tflry rubrics or glosses, and as the scribes, for fear of 
omitting matter of sacred importance, instead of selecting 
the version which appeared to them the best, incorporated all 
the various readings, the confusion may be imagined. As 
stated, it is probable that the sense of the book was doubtful 
even by the iith dynasty, and Mr. Le Page Renouf adds 
that the “text was nearly as corrupt as in later ages.” Many 
errors arose from the scribes misunderstanding the direction 
of the writing in these early copies, the last column being 
taken as the first, so that cross-readings, absolutely un- 
gptkible. arise therefrom. In addition to being unlearned, 
Mr. Renouf accuses the copyists of being grossly careless, 
and concludes by saying, “ Manuscripts in all languages are 
•known to be full of mistakes, but the blunders of the 
Egyptian scribes exceed all that has yet been discovered in 
the palseographical aberrations of other nations.” 

It is an interesting fact, as illustrative of the limits at 
pite^nt imposed upon the knowledge of Egyptologists, that 
they should still be disputing as to what is the true transla- 
f tibti of the very title of the book itself. 

' The words in Egyptian are Per-m-hru, and; accord- 
ing to Dr. Pleyte, the .frirpper rendering Is The book of 
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“ going forth from^the day,” referring to the passage of 
the soul from this life considered as a day’s journey to the 
other existence beyond the grave ; for in some papyri thd 
phrase is added “ to live when you are dead,” so that, in 
fact, the information given in the work was to enable the 
deceased to be justified and attain immediate bliss. 

M. Naville is disposed to acquiesce in this interpretation, 
merely adding, after an elaborate dissertation upon the 
matter, that the supplement frequently attached to the title 
of the words “ under all forms that he (the defunct) pleases,” 
indicates that it assures to him also the power to assume 
any bodily form as the spirit's home. 

Lefi^bure,* Maspero, and Le Page Renouf, are in favour 
of rendering ■ Per-m-hru by “coming forth by day,” and it 
i»is probable that this translation is the most accurate we are 
likely to attain. I'he full signification of Per-m-hru to cm 
Egyptian is not far to seek. We have brieliy (ixamined 
their most important conceptions upon these subjects, and 
seen how much value they attached to the Ka ghost being 
able to live, and move, as it desired ; and to the lia spirit 
being able to return from the Ainenti, and revisit the earth 
and the tomb. Both these functions of these two of the 
spiritual subdivisions into which a deceased Egyptian 
became separated are evidently included in this title. It 
meant that it would prevent the Ea from remaining inert 
by the mummy, or the Ea from being confined to the neri»er 
world ; by its means it could prevent itself from being 
imprisoned in Hades, or annihilated there, and, knowing its 
formula, the Ba could return to earth at will. During the' 
earthly day, night hovered over the nether world, and then 
the spirit wished to return to earth and “ come forth by 
day,” whilst Ra-Osiris was illuminating Egjj^t with Ris 
beams. ‘Upon the approach of sunset, the soul would wis^ 
to depart again to Amend with the sun-god. Accordingly > 
we find 'a rubric to chapter 58 telling the owner that, If be : 

Etude sur la vie fdtmre ehet Us Egyftiem^ by in the. 
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knows this chapter on his papyrus, “ he can come back 
after going out.” The title may also, by some sort of 
double entendre, have betokened the spirit’s departure at 
death from this world, for in the Ani papyrus,* and others 
of the middle and subsequent literary periods indicated, the 
concise older title of “ Coming forth by day ” is amplified 
by the following explanatory words which gave what the 
priests at those periods believed was the full signification 
of meaning in the words, and we are not likely ever to 
surpass them in knowledge of the matter. “ The Beginning 
of the chapters of coming forth by day, of the wordst 
which bring about Resurrection and glory, and of coming 
out of and entering into Amenti, said upon the day of 
burial of N the victorious (justified), who enters after 
coming forth. Here is N the victorious. He saith.” The 
rybric of this chapter, of the title of which the above is 
Mr. Le Page Renouf’s latest rendering, says : “If this book 
is known upon earth or inscribed on the coffin, he will come 
forth by day in all the forms he pleases, and return to his 
place without hindrance." 

* The Papyrus of Ani, pa^e 14. 

t A papyrus at l^ublin tells us by this addition to the title upon what occasion the 
** Book of the Dead ” was to be efficacious : — “ Beginning of the book which is said on 
the day of the funeral." Another variant title under the 18th dynasty is “ Chapters of 
passing over to the power of Osiris," so that it .seems to have been supposed to admit the 
deceased into the Amenti. See Kenouf, ** Papyrus of Ani," page ii. 
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CHOLERA AND EXCHANGE. 

FROM A NATIVE INDIAN STANDPOINT. 

Cholera is the return which India makes for European 
commerce. Guarded by the Ocean and the mountains on 
the North, India has always been self-contained for good 
or for evil. From time immemorial, Cholera has been a 
disease confined to India, till in 1830 the ship “ Hugh 
Lindsay ” brought it to Europe. In 1817 English vessels 
had, however, already introduced the scourge to Oman on 
the West, and to China on the East of India. I 3 y the most 
rigid quarantine Russia protected itself and Europe against 
Cholera in 1821, but commerce seems to be dearer to 
England than life, and the exigencies of gain have sirtqe 
blinded Englishmen as to the necessity of precautions even 
iri si country where the sea and ships offer the easiest and 
most efficient quarantine all around her coasts, and where, 
the perfection of sanitation is already an obstacle to the 
spread of the disease. “ Prevention, however, is better 
than cure,” and, at the risk of delaying trade, we should 
insist on intelligent quarantine as well as inspection. The 
silver streak that divides the tight little island physically 
and politically from the Continent is also sufficient to guard 
it against Cholera, and the Minister or Sanitary Authority 
that allows a single case of Cholera to reach these shores, 
that- could have been stopped by quarantine, is guilty of 
a crime. The inefficiency in continental practice of quaran*- 
tine regulations is no reason against rendering them efficient, 
as they can be rendered here. Cholera is invariably brought ■ 
into a new place by travellers, and there it sprees under such . 
insatiitary conditions, only as facilitate certain absorptions. 
During^ the fearful* outbreak in 1867 at the Haixiwat' fair,' ^ 
w||<OTetrer one of the* scattered 3 million pilgrims went off 
-tte main road to his home, there he brought Cholera, if he - 
; himse^„ *8^ a|^^jcted by it. * The villag:e whioh , he did \ 
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visit remained free, , and whereas, say, the native City of 
Lahore had one case in ten of the population, and the 
European Station one in a hundred, the villages in the 
Lahore District, that have comparatively little intercom- 
munication, had 14 cases only in a population of nearly 
700,000, or one in fifty thousand. Wherever the observ- 
ance of Caste, as in marriage and social intercourse, 
develops the power of resistance to epidemics, as, practi- 
cally, is the case among the Jews ; wherever the religious 
sentiment regulates diet, dress, and bodily purifications, 
there the headless “ woman in white,” that has lately 
travelkvd from India to the Pomeranian moors, clairns few 
victims. It is Mammon that mainly sacrifices the world to 
Moloch. 

just as Cholera is the return for English commercial 
gfiterprise in India, so is Exchange the price that India 
pays for a foreign rule, that deprives her of an indigenous 
history, if not of her arts and manufactures, of her ancient 
and picturesque creed and culture, so full of lessons to modern 
civilization, of her marvellous literature and languages, that 
give reputations to those that, scarcely skim them in Europe 
like Profes.sor Max Milller. India suffices for all her wants 
— mental, moral and physical — and does not require any 
European interference. The allegiance to Her Majesty, 
which is generally a real feeling in India and which should 
cultivated by indigenous methods, and the presence of 
the Military, are all that is really needed to maintain the 
political connexion between England and India. The 
•scientific departments, which cost the Indian Government 
so little, although they justify its existence to European 
nations, might be retained, till the natives of India, as 
those of Japan, are able to administer them themselvies. 

The present is an excellent opportunity for restorihg the 
a^uilibrium of the Indian finances, and for developing the 
resources of India. Already overparid foreign officials may 
complain of losing half their salaries, but it is precisely tlieir 
reduction to half (payable, hdweyer^ by a gold standard in 
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the case of Europeans) that is desirable in all cases in which 
half the pay would exceed £ i,ooo a year. Persons of good 
family, whether English or native, accept public positions 
for the honour, not the salary, that they confer. It is only 
the low-caste Banya, whether dark or white, that seeks in 
Government an easier enrichment than in his trade. We 
want the higher Classes to rule India, not a race of hungry 
adventurers, whose reputation is due to their writing their 
own history, and having to deal with defenceless and mute 
millions. 

The appointment of Lord Ripon to the Colonial Office 
offers the long-deferred opportunity of replacing India 
under its wiser and more economical control. Its Ceylon 
scale of pay, for instance, will satisfy Indian and Anglo- 
Indian gentlemen of birth, as it does men in the Diplomatic 
and Military services. No foreigner should also htmde.- 
forward be appointed to an Indian post whenever a native 
of the country can be found competent to fill it. No 
article that can possibly be supplied in India is to be 
ordered from England. If the retention of India on these 
terms is “ not worth our while,” the sooner it is given up 
the better in the interests of justice and of the national life 
of India- 

Only 12,000 native shopkeepers, in a population of 254 
millions, of whom at least 20 millions are engaged in 
trade, and all, more or less, in agriculture, are alleged*i-to 
have supported the application of the Indian Trading 
Association for a gold standard, or for the stoppage of the 
coining of silver or for other panaceas that neither they nor 
their European customers, nor the Association or the 
Indian Government understand. If they were to give up 
importing European goods, including drinko,'" 1 there would 
be a chance for the' more durable Indian manufactures 
and the gradual disuse of European liquors, now solH 
at a fartcy price, would leave more money for houseUbld 
expenses and the neglected household gods. In pirbpor- 
tion as Indian Commerce is unremuneraiive to fbreigh^^ 
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it becomes remunerlitive to natives of the soil, and in pro- 
portion as Indian service becomes unattractive to the sons 
of European tradesmen, it will be desired by the native 
Aristocracy. There is no reason why, for instance, the 
loyal and wise Raja of Nabha should not, as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, convert the province into that gem 
of cleanliness, happiness, and prosperity that Nabha has so 
long been. Indeed, now that the Indian Chiefs have to 
place their military and financial resources at the disposal 
of the Indian Government, it is high time that they should 
be entrusted with a larger share in the Administration, 
especially when this can be done, not only without extra 
expense, but at a positive saving to the exchequer. 

I have advocated bi-metallism since 1867, when the 
very name was unknown in India and one sapient Finance 
IVlinister after the other looked as wise as he does now in 
misunderstanding its application. It is now too late to 
throw Indian finances into confusion by complying with 
proposals, for the failure of which their advocates will not 
render themselves personally and pecuniarily responsible. 
Nothing can now be done except to watch events and to 
thank God as, with the reduction of Indian official salaries, 
the abolition of the India Office, and the diminution of 
foreign trade, India comes a little to herself, cultivates her 
own government and manufactures, and by being inde- 
pendent of Exchange is less under the temptation of intro- 
ducing Cholera into Europe along with other exports. In 
the meanwhile, the European exploiter will still be able to 
purchase for his gold more than its value of Indian pro- 
duce, and should bi-metallism be re-established by inter- 
natiohal agreement on the former French basis, then — 
nominally at all events — the Indian finances will, to the 
outside world, show a prosperity that, intrinsically, fs not 
affected, out of India, by the equivalent in gold of the 
Rupi^. The debasement of silver, by limiting its Coinage, 
and tfee purchase of gold at the present high and variable 
rates is certainly not an t^yantage to Ipdia. 
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.Whilst, however, np European oil* Indian ; merchants, 
trading with England, can recommend any measure to the* 
Indian Government that is more than “ datching at a 
straw” or leaving the India Office to its own — and this 
time inevitable — incompetence, there is one measure which 
would at once beneficially affect both Exchange and 
Indian Credit. It is that Parliament should guarantee the 
various Indian loans that have been raised by the Indian 
Government, and which now have only a value becau.se it is 
suppo.sed that England cannot, if it comes to the worst, 
repudiate her Indian obligations. Already the threat of 
Russian complications has lowered Indian securities to the 
Continental standards of a little over 6o per cent. W'^hen 
it is thoroughly understood that the British Parliament is 
not responsible for the- Indian debt, Indian securities will 
still 'further fall, till the dishonesty that has conceived the 
incurring of a debt by an Agent — the Indian Government — 
which neither ,its employer — the British Parliament — nor 
the Indian taxpayer will guarantee, will receive its punish- 
ment in the collapse of the present Indian Administration. 

“ Christianity, Commerce, and Civilization " have ever 
been the excuse of the European meddler in the East. The 
negro who drinks brandy becomes of “ Massa’s religion 
Queensland is fertilized by kidnapped Kanakas, and the 
Baboo reproduces at second-hand the small-talk of European 
infidelity. Even European philanthropy has a tendency 
to degrade or destroy the motives of native charity, and the 
official pressure, used to get subscriptions for a fund in aid df 
Indian w6men who neither really require nor could use jt, 
has diverted the gifts of the “ pious donor ” from the poor 
that whre always with him, from the Temple or Mosque, 
and Vrohi the infinitely more useful Dharmsala, the guesir, 
house and the well at the roadside, into a pretext for 

official ‘favour. ' . ,, , 

Shastri, 
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MEMO. ON CHOLERA. 




Surgeon-Generai. Sir William Moore, K.C.I.E., Hono- 
rary» Physician to the Queen, writes to us : 

Dear Sir!— The general supposition that India is the 
“ home of cholera ” is correct, if by home is meant, where the 
malady is most prevalent. But the general supposition that 
all epidemics of cholera originate in India, especially in the 
Valley of the Ganges, spreading thence westerly to other 
countries, is certainly not correct. The theory of t e 
western progress of cholera has been formulated from a 
collection of reports of cholera occurring m countries west 
of India, on the main lines of communication. But such 
• ■ alwivs reliable. No one knows what takes 

reports are not alw ay s reuaui _. , i 

place even a few miles north or south of the mam lines of 
„affic Had similar attention been directed to countries 
cast of India, equal reason would probably have been 
found for believing in an eastern progress of cholera. That 
Siolera occurs in Persia, or on the Ca.spian, or in some 
country west of India, is no reason that it must have been 
ilportcd from 1 ndia. While experience shows that cholera 
may be imported, there is equal reason for the 
thal it may occur irrespective of importation. It often 
briks out L localities and villages, where communication 
with infected places could not possibly have mken place_ 
.Notwithstanding the many “’eorics, the precise cause 
cholera as of various other diseases, is yet unknown. It is 
fot yet ’proved by sufficient evidence whether the celebrated 
Kolh's comma bacillus, found in the discharges of cholera 
patients and regarded by some as the cause, is really the 
iVoause or only the result of the disease. There is ho«^r 
- evidence to prove that cholera evacuations, m a ce^m con- 
dition of fermentation, constitute the princ^al. if not the 
Ly channel of ‘contagion ; and therefore Koch s bamllus 
■ hjjmthesis. TO' produce cholera three 
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factors are required. The poisonous principle which may » 
be the comma bacillus — the introduction of the poisonous 
principle into the human system — and predisposition of the 
recipient. There is abundant evidence that one great 
means by which cholera is disseminated is the contamina- 
tion of drinking water by the dejections of persons suffeHng 
from the disease. There is reason to believe that the 
poisonous principle becomes rapidly multiplied in water. 
Milk adulterated with water may become a medium of dis- 
semination. Or the poisonous principle protected in cloth- 
ing, or in the soil, may dry yet remain vital (as germs of 
various fungi are known to remain vital) until brought into 
activity by favourable circumstances of heat moisture and 
atmospheric conditions. In no other way e.xcept the hypo- 
thesis of a de novo origin, or of transference by the winds, 
to both of which theories there are more forcible objections, 
can the occurrence of cholera be explained, at places where 
there has been no communication w'ith infected localities. 
Now the connection of cholera with un.sanitary conditions 
is not questioned. In almost every epidemic the incidence 
of cholera is on the most unsanitary localities. And it is in 
such localities that cholera generally commences. The 
countries we.st of India are much less advanced in sanitation 
than the worst parts of India. In most of those regions 
there is no sanitation whatever. There is at least eqpal 
reason to believe that the dormant poisonous principle of 
cholera is there called anew into activity, as to believe that 
the disease is imported from India. Cholera may, more- 
especially during hot weather, revive in any country, irre- 
spective of importation. 

It has been the custom to regard cholera as a disease 
always -characterized by certain symptoms, and to say that 
an attack i^ not cholera, unless all those symptoms are 
present. As respect? other maladies, e.^., scarlet fevef^ 
typhoid, diphtheria, very mild and very sqvere phases are 
admitted ; so it is with cholera. It may M|iresent;< aithottgh 
all the symptoms do not appear. . It is su^g^tive, 4 hat 
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when cholera first occurs, in almost any place, it is reported 
as cholera nostras, “ choleraic diarrhoea,’' or some other 
term is used, which while probably'' awhile allaying public 
uneasiness, is not correct, and is calculated to afford a false 
feeling of security. The only difference between the 
cholera nostras and “ summer diarrhoea ” of this country 
and the so termed Asiatic cholera, is one of greater or less 
severity. Many cases which have been called cholera 
nostras, cannot be distinguished from Asiatic cholera. 
When cholera occurs there are always many more instances 
of diarrhoea, evidently due to similar influences. And the 
question has never yet been answered, at what stage 
sufferers from diarrhoea become the victims of cholera ? 

It was mentioned above that a third factor in the pro- 
duction of cholera is predisposition to the malady. What- 
dv'^er • tends to lower the vital powers is a predisposing 
agency" ; for instance, the depression following intoxication, 
fatigue particularly" from long journeys, overcrowding, damp, 
hunger and famine, bad food, destitution, heat, and espe- 
cially fear of the disea.se, and an atmosphere impregnated 
by exhalation from filth. In India though general sanita- 
tion is as much as possible attended to, and personal 
hygiene enjoined, experience has demonstrated that the 
most satisfactory method of evading cholera is to march 
away from it. This, however, is only" applicable to troops. 
As 7n this country we cannot march away" from it, our first 
line of defence is to prevent importation of the disease. 
The passage of aliens into the country should be altogether 
stopped, for many come from infected centres, and they" are 
all, from manner of life, predisposed to the disease. The 
importation of rags has very properly been stopped ; and it 
now remains to prevent the importation of the wearers of 
rags. As regards other public precautions, the modified 
system of quarantine already in operation is the best course 
to be adopted, viz., examination of vessels from infected 
port?,^ and ispls^tion of any suspicious case. The period of 
incuba^ion M::^plera (^«., the time within which the disease 
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develops after the reception of the poisonous principle into 
the system) has been variously stated ; but the weight of 
evidence shows that development, though occasionally 
later, is very unusual after 48 hours. Hence the absurdity 
of placing vessels in quarantine, from Bombay, e.g., when 
they arrive at Suez, unless cholera has occurred recently on 
the voyage. Our next line of defence is the immediate 
destruction of the poisonous principle contained in the 
evacuations of all cases occurring. This may be satis- 
factorily accomplished by the corrosive sublimate solution 
recommended by the London Local Government Board, 
under Dr. Thorne Thorne’s signature.* A pint or more 
should be immediately added to every evacuation, whether 
from the stomach or bowels. Soiled clothing of all kinds 
should be immediately [)laced in the solution. Next, it 
would be well if the bodies of all persons dying from cholera 
were cremated, instead of being placed in the ground, where 
the poisonous principle may remain vital, and being after- 
wards released may cause an outbreak. Such instances are 
on record. Cholera not being infectious in the sense that 
small-pox, typhus, or scarlet fever is, no danger attaches 
to the nursing of cholera patients, provided the attendants 
use simple precautions. These are perfect cleanliness, and 
washing the hands in disinfecting solution before taking 
food. Rooms in which cholera patients have been, should 
be disinfected by burning sulphur therein. We may thus 
confidently provide against danger from imported cases*, or 
from those cases which under the term cholera nostm$ 
always occur in the autumnal season in European countries. 
But we have still to provide against summer diarrhoea 
assuming a more virulent phase than it usually does. Our 
sahitejy system, although not perfect, and our temperate 
climate* do to a wtjry great extent accomplish this; 4 W« 


♦ Half an ounce of corrosive sublimate, one ounce of hydrochloric acid, 
aiid fivegrains of commercial aniline blue, in three gallons (a bucket-full) of 
water/ Cost about 3d. Non-metallic vessel^ should be used; and aarticles 


that have been soaked in it should be put in water for some hour^ before 


^ey are sent to the wash. 
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should be still more secure if water and milk were boiled 
before consumption, and if stale frutt and (especially) stale 
fish were avoided. In addition, no accumulation should be 
pf^rmitted in ash-pits or in dust-bins, whether the dustmen 
get the extra 2d. or not. Drinking-water cisterns should 
be cleansed, and drains flushed frequently. The larder 
should be wftll ventilated, but protected from flies ; for no 
one knows what these insects may have previously investi- 
gated, or what disease germ they may carry. During 
seasons of cholera or of summer diarrhoea, purgative medi- 
cines should be avoided. If positively necessary, pure 
fresh castor oil is the best. Plenty of salt should be taken 
with the food. Another rule is to avoid advertised 
nostrums. As an acid fluid is more or less destructive to 
the poisonous principle, or at least to the comma bacillus, 
fifteen drops of dilute sulphuric acid may be taken three 
times daily between meals in a small wineglassful of 
water. Lastly, do not be afraid ; for fear produces that 
nervous depression which is one of the great allies of 
cholera, in whatever phase it appears. Remember that in 
the worst epidemics, attack is the exception, immunity the 
rule. It would too much lengthen this communication if all 
precautions to be adopted and the reasons were mentioned 
seriatim. It is therefore merely added that in general 
sanitation and in personal hygiene, in the fullest sense of 
the^terms, we shall find our safeguard against cholera, as 
al.so against various other maladies. If a tithe of the zeal 
which has been given to the discovery of microbes by our 
continental neighbours, had been devoted to sanitation, 
■ Hamburg would not now be a menace to Englan<i. 
Neither would India have been credited as the fans etorigo 
of the cholera, from which so many parts of the continent 
ha,ve suffered as the result of their unsanitary conditions. 


S«R1E,S, voi 4 .;.iv. 


'EE', ' 
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THE HON. ROtio RUSSELL ON CHOLERA. 

Lord Rollo Russell writes : 

Dear Sir, — Science has done so much for the elucida- 
tion of cholera that the remaining difficulties of prevention 
are almost entirely practical and administtative. The 
regions of the globe in which cholera is endemic are few 
and not very extensive ; the banks of the Ganges and of 
the Brahmaputra, and a very few other localities appear to 
be adapted to the continuous growth of the organism as a 
saprophytic microbe. Its continuous existence there is ex- 
plained by the character, dampness and high temperature of 
the soil, and probably to a great extent by the amount of 
filth distributed in it, tainting the supplies of water for 
domestic use. Whether the microbe was originally -a 
harmless one or capable only of setting up a minor disease 
like diarrhoea until the pollittion of soil grew to be excessive, 
or whether the soil of the alluvial fiats of the Ganges was 
always so favourable to it as to evolve the virulent form 
from the beginning, it is beyond question that the cholera 
bacillus flourishes extremely well in foul water and wet 
orgariically polluted earth at a high temperature. It thus 
somewhat resembles Malaria and Yellow Fever in its 
growth and influence apart from the human body. Wher- 
ever the microbe meets foul refuse and especially foul \fatfcr 
at favourable temperatur<is it multiplies enormously, and in 
.some seasons to such an extent as to overcome the res^- 
ance of the human body to which it gains access by food 
and drink. No place where soil and drinking water are 
much polluted can be considered safe from its invasion, 
what^yer the temperature or altitude ; it has occurred 
all seasons of the year in many widely dififering climate, 

The first means of prevention of cholei^ in the regH^ of , 
its origin must undoubtedly be the supply of the purest 
available water, and wherever possible, drainage of .thetsoil 
said removal of d^aying organic froitt;^^ 
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bour|iood of dwellings. Cultivation and drainage banished' 
the ague which once prevailed in the London area ; drain- 
ing, increased cleanliness, and good water will, in course of 
time abolish cholera as a pestilence. The new water-- 
supply to Calcutta has greatly improved the health of the’ 
city but the suburbs which still use the tainted sources^ 
suffer severely as before. 

The spread of cholera from its habitat in the East is 
greatly favoured by the movements of pilgrims and 
travellers and by the filthy condition of Asiatic and Eastern 
European towns and villages. It has been truly said that 
“ cholera is spread by dirty people to dirty places.” Like 
many other diseases it can hardly gain a footing where 
purity of water and air have been well cared for. The 
infection, however, is subtle and the microbe lives well in 
damp* linen, slightly impure water and on many articles of 
food, so that the most careful watch and provision must be 
made for preventing sources of infection from gaining 
acce.ss to any locality however well ordered. Where 
streams are the source of water-supply and are also used to 
receive any kind of sewage the greatest care should be 
exercised to prevent the contamination of the upper stream 
by any person arrived from an infected country or place. 
When cholera is near all articles of food and drink should 
be cooked in time of danger, and the hands should be 
washed in pure water before eating. While cholera pre- 
vails in neighbouring countries, no* town is safe which, like 
London, obtains its water from a river of which the tribu- , 
taries are befouled with sewage. If there be any suspicion 
in this respect either pure water from an unsuspected source- 
should be used, or the water used for drinking should be 

bbiled. 

To, prevent the importation of cholera the means now in 
use appear to be efficient so long as the centres of virulence 
in coihiimunicalion with this country are few. If thediseaise 
were* t!d increase greatly in po|)ulous places in Western 
Euroj^ it W-viii^rpbaMe that precautions' at seaports, would 

•EE 2- ■ .- ■■ ■ 
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be sufficient to prevent the landing of many incipient ^cases, 
and that their whereabouts would always be known, 
although their names and addresses were taken. Detention 
in quarantine may be regarded as out of date and in- 
effectual ; but in certain circumstances isolation for a few 
days of suspected immigrants answers well, allowing ablu- 
tion and disinfection of clothes. High authorities have 
recommended as disinfectants steam at the boiling tempera- 
ture, carbolic acid or chloride of lime. Infected bedding, 
clothing, etc., should be boiled or steamed, or, better, 
destroyed. The disinfection of ships as now practised 
seems to be successful. 

For the arrest and suppression of this and other plagues 
moral qualities are after all supreme. With cleanliness the 
probability of an outbreak is small ; with honesty the very 
first cases, which may result from importation, are reported 
to the world, and with humanity not only are the sick 
cared for, but neighbouring nations warned and preserved. 

R. Russell. 
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NATURAL HISTORY AND EPIDEMIOLOGY 

OF CHOLERA. 

Bv Sir J. Fayrer, K.C.S.I., etc., etc. 

We regret that want of space absolutely forbids our quoting 
as largely as we had intended from a most valuable work 
on the Cholera question, of the above title, (published by 
Messrs. J. and A. Churchill) which the distinguished author 
was kind enough to send to us. The early portion of the 
book gives a most scholarly and carefully-compiled history 
of Cholera, commencing as far back as with the records of 
the ancient Hindus, the Chinese, the Greeks, the Arabs 
and the Romans. Contrary to what is supposed, Cholera 
Ras been noticed in Europe as early as the i6th century. 
In 1 564 an epidemic of Cholera occurred at Nismes ; in 
1643 1665 in Ghent as described by Van der Heyden. 

Sydenham writes of an epidemic of Cholera in London in 
1669-1672. 

As causes predisposing to Cholera are regarded variation 
in the atmospheric pressure or moisture, extraordinary still- 
ness of the atmosphere, deficiency in the tension of positive 
electricity, absence of ozone, fogs, blights, and low forms of 
life in the air. Attention has been called, remarks the 
autfior, to the disappearance of birds from Cholera-affected 
districts at the outset of an outbreak. The dreadful visita- 
tion of Cholera at Kurrachee in 1846 was preceded by days 
of intense stagnation of atmosphere, and other outbreaks 
have been preceded or attended by similar phenomena. 
As regards the distinction of Sporadic cholera, or cholera 
nostra^ and Asiatic cholera, it is one without difference 
except that sanitary conditions generally render the former 
less virulent. . 

The suddenness of certain outbreaks is remarkable and 
points Sdme factor a,part from contagion or local insanitary 
causes. The followmsr is a in ; An outbreak of 
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cholera occurred on one pf the late East India Conipany’s 
shijw while proceeding up the China Sea. The men fell 
on deck as if struck by lightning. This continued for three 
days when the visitation as' suddenly ceased. The same 
water '(contained in tanks absolutely protecting it from 
contamination with extraneous matter) was used all the' 
time and for three months previously from ‘the time of 
leaving England. A precisely similar outbreak occurred 
on board H.M.S. Undaunted while proceeding down the 
China Sea. As the cases continued to increase, the surgeon 
at the end of three days recommended the captain to change 
. the course of the vessel ; as soon as this was done the 
attacks entirely ceased ; not a case occurred afterwards. 
The learned author then reviews the various theories 
accounting for the cause or causes of Cholera ; subsequently 
in touching upon the subject of quarantine the fallacy 
underlying its theory is exposed. The writer says : " The 
British and Indian Governments, basing their measures for 
protection on ascertained facts, and not upon theories, have 
discontinued quarantine, whether by land or sea, relying 
upon sanitation and medical inspection as the only and 
sufficient means of safety.” 

Sir J. Fayrer towards the conclusion of his book them 
sums up thus : 

Although much remains to be known about the causation 
of cholera and its apparent caprices of incidence and diffusion, 
yet, from what experience and observation have taught us, 
we sepm to be warranted in stating the following to be facts 
with reference to the disease : 

I. That cholera has been present in India and other 
countries from the earliest times, and that isolated chses 
occur in almost all countries. * 

a. Ifbat cholera ‘is always present, not only in 
paftsf 'i'of India, but elsewhere, and that in Ipdia OUtsi<^ 
these '^eas its prevalence varies in different yeais and 
according to the season of the year. 

Jf; 3. Tha^t cholera d6es not attack all the . 

'■epidemic,^af«a. i. ■ 
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4. , iS^eteorological changes produce sudden alterations 

the activity and intensity of an outbreak. ^ _ 

5. That the rate and direction of an epidemic are no 
influenced by facilities of communication or by the greatest 
streams of human traffic ; the opening of the Red bea 
froute, eg., not having increased its diffusion. 

6. That the cases are more frequent and more severe at 
the commencement than in the continuance of an ou 
l)rC2Llc* 

7. That hygienic measures afford the greatest security, 
although they are not an all-powerful safeguard against 
cholera,’ whilst local insanitary conditions and impure water 
favour its incidence and increase its intensity, and that it 
is important to check diarrhoea in times of cholera pre- 


.*8.. That cordons and quarantine have not only utterl> 
failed to prevent the spread of cholera, but, on the contrary, 

have done harm. . 

9 That to enter an area in which cholera is present, or 

to travel within that area, is especially dangerous to new- 
comers, while residents, whose circumstances of living are 

favourable, have a better chance of escape. 

10. That removal is the best course when cholera attacks 


a regiment or other body of men. 

II. That attendants on the sick have not suffered more 


*^T^°That impure water, irritating articles of diet, unripe 
fruit.'sarme aperients are liable, during epidemic prevalence, 

briner on diarrhoea and cholera* 

: ,3. That fatigue, exhaustion, fear and anxiety are power- 

circumstances attending an outbreak of cholera, 
i,d the pathological conditions then developed, seem 
j,pi»ed :lio a specific ^ison as being the cause of the 

I* ' ' 

15. Having suffered previously from cholera giVes.^^ W 

dis^. , C 
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ORIENTAL AND PSEUDO-ORIENTAL 
CREMATION. 

We wish to raise a warning voice against the precipitate|ies 5 
with which modern cremations are conducted. It is true * 
that a certificate from two medical attendants of the 
deceased is required, as also evidence of his express wish to 
be cremated, but we know with what dangerous facility often 
rhe former is granted and the latter is assumed. In India 
the widow used to perform Sati on her husband’s pyre, an 
act of sublime, if exaggerated, devotion, which was the proud 
privilege of a high-caste wife. She still, in many places, is 
the first to apply the funeral torch to the framework that bears 
her husband’s corpse, but in England the wife rarely accom- 
panies it and is therefore wanting in her last duty to him. 

We are so much under the slavery of scientific or pseudo- 
scientific fads, that many, who have never been present 
at a cremation in this country, advocate it for themselves 
and others on theoretical grounds of sanitation, as if the 
first duty of civilized man was to get rid of his departed 
fellow-creature as so much refuse fit only to be burnt, 
whereas the whole of modern society rests on the past with 
which the departed are our links. Our laws, our religion, 
our politics, our art. our poetry are questions of the past, 
and in apportioning a spot for the burial of our predecessors,' 
we create the landmarks of, at any rate, family history* 
The higher culture of India has hereditary Charons to 
chronicle the deeds of the departed as an example to their 
descendants. The urn in the Mausoleum or Samad is an . 
object of mysterious veneration. In civilized Europe we 
are ^isfied with an obituary notice in the Tirm's of an 
eminent relative or friend and, instead of perpetuatii^ his 
memory^ by domestic rites and by the preservation of his 
ment4 creations, even the “inconsolable” widow’s object , 
often seems tp lie to forget her grief by the time that she can 
put aside iier becoming weeds. As grows the moderii spirit 
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she will be able to exhibit her husband’s ashes on thfe 
mantelpiece of her drawing-room in a graceful vase, and 
thus will have done all that can be expected from good taste 
combined with genuine grief. 

If those who talk so glibly of its being better to be burnt 
than buried were to be present, in the rare cases that they 
are allowed to do so, at the last scene of a cremation, con- 
ducted with the vulgar and mechanical routine of Europe, 
they would receive an impression that might for ever haunt 
their lives. A Commissioner of the Italian Government, 
who has been present at no fewer than 150 cremations, 
narrates that in the majority of cases, the bodies, suddenly 
contracted by the fierce heat, raise themselves up in their 
coffins. In others, the arrangements for the disposal of 
the effluvia are so defective as to cause, to our knowledge, 
fainting fits among those brought in contact with persons 
returning from ‘‘ the burial in all, the ashes of the dear 
departed, reduced to a white mass sufficient to fill a large 
snuff-box, after being separated from the. black matter left 
by the incineration of the coffin, are collected without rever- 
ence or care - -so unlike the tenderness of Indian relatives 
— by the human scavengers in attendance who may some- 
times leave burnt fragments of the corpse lying about the 
place. The circular bits, we may add, belong to the head, 
the lengthy bits to the tibia, and the rest is the dust of 
Alexander that fills a chink in a wall to keep out the wind. 

A natural, and yet most horrible, feature connected with 
cremation is the prevention of the funeral party from 
accompanying the coffin to the furnace. The passage 
found it is generally too narrow to permit of their following 
it, but if they could be allowed to attend, the shock would 
be avoided that is now felt by even the most hardened .when 
the door of the inner room is suddenly closed on the funeral 
party and they are told that two of the nearest relatives 
only can ibe permitted to attend the body, not, alas, to its last 
,,hpme, |>ut to the scene of the last outrage committed on it. 

For it must be remembered thal burning the dead by a 
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process of incineration taking from two to four houfs has 
the ^me relation, to an ordinary burial, that a violent end 
bears to a natural death. Cremation is an outrage on the 
human image by impatiently and artificially forcing on its 
dissolution into dust, thus anticipating by the violence of a 
few hours the gradual decay of the grave. The body does 
not even resolve itself into the sky and seek its home with 
Indra, as is the Hindu belief, but it is a malodorous mass to 
be got out of sight as soon as possible. 

The fragments of ancient superstition still survive, but 
will disappear with the respect for the dead. When the 
crematory will dispose of other rubbish beside one’s parents, 
children and friends, its utility will become generally acknow- 
ledged. Dead animals, if not voters on the wrong side 
of politics, will be consigned to it, as the brutality of modern 
pseudo-science brings us back to primitive barbarism. * 

In the meanwhile, the Fetish man will continue to jabber 
at cremations the mutilated service of the Church of Eng- 
land that is intended for burials, and he will slink away w'ith 
his guinea and shame when the iron door opens into the 
barrack miscalled a chapel and ill-featured cormorants 
remove from the .slab the coffin over which the parson has 
•prayed. We have seen men, grown grey in wars, turn 
pale and leave the building, when the doors leading to the 
horrid rite are slammed in their face as they are pre- 
pared to follow the coffin. "" 

The chapel or shed or barrack-room contains shelves in 
which are placed earthenware boxes of varying sizes labelled 
with the names of the persons who have been cremated. 
We have no doubt that some of these urns are for ever,- 
forgotten there. Others may be burjed behind the building 
in a spot, a few yards square, in which ^so float some labels. ; 
Th« furnace' in the meanwhile sighs forth the quick 
ing^ of its shameful work. 

Far better is the burial accompanied by troops of Irtends, 
in a resting-place consecrated to past memories 
motives th^ commercial^reed« Best.t^ all it impost , 
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under the tree in one’s own garden or in a family Ma.uso- 
leum, which, unlike our sombre final homes in Eiirope, 
introduces the dead to the living in all the elegance and 
light of a drawing-room, at Sekandra. Clustering round the 
monuments of the dead, beloved or illustrious to their 
relicts, are memories which unite the past with the livingf 
present and* both with the glorious hopes of an eternal 
future. Fire-worshipper. 

The following remarks by a Brahmin gentleman may 
serve to compare Indian with European cremation : 

I 

I have been an eye-witness of several cremations in my caste as well as 
jn others. The mode from beginning to end is ns follows : 

The coffin is laid by the place where the funeral pile is to be erected ; 
the nearest relatives sprinkle with water the logs of wood that have been 
brought there for the purpose by Shudras, to purify them ; the coffin is 
placed on the pile with great resignation and other logs of wood placed on 
it so as to cover it ; the son or the nearest relative present applies fire to 
the toe of the' right foot of the deceased and thtjn to the pile. In most 
cases some sandal wood, tuisi^ pinipaly etc., are used which give out a 
fragrant odour. I'he relatives and friends, who are sitting all round the 
mournful pile, watch it with feelings at once serene and edifying as at every 
moment the flames consume the once much-beloved one's image. When 
the body is burnt away, all bathe themselves and return homewards. I 
have remarked very often that persons who would ordinarily think of 
nothing else but their animal wants, discuss the frailty of our life and 
moralize upon good deeds and their results, making special references to 
the qualifications and virtues of the departed. One could almost learn 
lyiti of the man during those long hours. The ashes are not removed 
till the third day, when the son or the nearest relative gathers them and 
presents them to some sacred river — all this while none but the closest 
relatives are allowed to touch the remains of the dead. In every case, we 
have an uncontrollable impulse to have the sight of the body as lobg as 
possible^ which becomes stronger in proportion as the total deprivation 
ComcH nearer. Then, how shocking must it be when we are forced to hand 
wet the body to one who has little re.spect for the departed and turn our 
l>acks on it, although we would remain there but for some unsympathising 
, of a con^ercial company and merely for their convenience 1 

M , D. Vedant. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON 

THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS OF 1892. 

Bv A Member. 

Yes, I was a member — but for the last time. Not readily 
will I again submit to a renewal of such sad' solemnities 
and hollow unrealities as characterized the Omental Con- 
gress of 1892. From start to finish it was stultifying ; the 
disappointed feeling that even the opening day induced^ 
grew steadily in force until my energies were absolutely 
stolen from me. The mind must at times surrender to its 
environment, and a five days’ contemplation of the luke- 
warm interest which was manifested passim in long-winded 
papers, and the sight of long-suffering and listless audi- 
ences, lulled at times into seeming lifelessness, left me a' 
derelict upon a sea of thwarted hopes. 

The reflection is a melancholy one, but it is none the less 
a fact, that the first jarring note within the Congress was 
struck by the gentleman who was its most conspicuous 
ornament — Professor Max Muller. I know that I express 
the sense of many members when 1 say that in some 
respects his inaugural address was almost nauseous. 
Nothing could have been in worse taste, considering tfie 
presence of so many subjects of foreign powers, than the 
fawning adulation of the Duke of York, filling three paces',, 
nor the adroit flattery-all-round which occupied a further 
three. Then followed a far from dignified attack upon the 
holders of the prior London Congress, and a proud vaunt- 
ing of alleged exclusive scholarship on behalf of members 
present. If one’s disgust had ended there thus nnuch . 
mighv^ have been forgiven, but the President proceeded for 
more than an hour longer until forced to pause for lack of 
breath. The audience was no less wearied with tjbf copids , 
v 4 rbor»m<, the precise value of which was 
appraised by an able member of the \Wh 

privately' i^^pressed opinion, was that “half an hour wouU| 
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have been ample for due treatment of such facts as the 
address contained.” 

The limp feeling that the President’s address engendered 
was followed later by one of almost feverish dissatisfaction 
on the part of some, and in others by cynical disgust. It 
seems almost incredible that a gathering which had been so 
predetermined, and on to which had been focussed, 
from one cause or another, so large an amount of attention, 
should have been so inadequately provided for and miser- 
ably mismanaged. Something might be urged in palliation 
ol the condition of affairs prevailing throughout had the 
assembly been the pioneer of its kind, but of course no 
such apology is for a moment permissible. Past experi- 
ence appeared to have taught nothing to the congress- 
ruling powers. On the opening day the officials in the 
sceVetaries’ room were — 1 don’t know which is the kinder 
thing to say, “witless,” or “at their wits’ end”; at any 
rate their replies to queries were of the most unsatisfying 
kind. Lest 1 should appear to be speaking without my 
book let me mention one solitary instance which ought to 
be sufficiently convincing. I addressed myself to one of 
the assistant secretaries, with a request for a copy of the 
President’s address then about to be delivered. Promptly 
1 was assured that they were not yet printed. Will it be 
believed that, casting my gaze upon the table at which the 
official in question sat, I saw a whole pile of copies of the 
address ready for distribution t And the official ignorance 
' in this one case of preparation was in converse ratio with 
the official unpreparedness in other directions. 

All who have attended them must have observed how 
admirably managed are the meetings of the British Asso- 
ciation. Last year’s Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
glraj^y, too, in spite of one or two little mishaps, was 
excellently administered. Summaries of nearly all the 
to be read were obtainable at the very commence- 
ntfehit of the meetings, and from day to day complete 
print^ copies of many ijr^re obt^ihkble for the asking. 
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Provisions of this kind are essential to the success of a 
great international gathering. They enable memibt^a to 
make judicious selection of the sections in which they 
desire to sit, and of the papers to which they prefer to 
listen. But chief among the advantages of such prepara- 
tion is this, that the educational loss resulting from the 
impossibility of attending all the sections at once is reduced 
to the minimum if all the papers be procurable. For the 
daily newspapers to report each and all is obviously imprac- 
ticable, and the wisdom of the course I have indicated is 
incontestable. 

But how did we fare, we deluded mortals who on the 
5th of last month expectantly foregathered in the dreary 
halls and draughty corridors of the U niversity of London ? 
Nothing was ready but Professor Max Muller s paper, the 
“ congress badges," a list of members and a programme of 
agenda for the day. The first to many, doubtless, as to 
me, was denied ; the second, a puny bit of cheap Brum- 
magem, very different from the artistic medal of the 
Hygienic Congress, was so weak as to quickly become 
useless ; and the third and last represented the entire 
provisional arrangements in the way of literature, to which 
the labours — save the mark — of committees and secretaries 
had been equal ! On 'I'uesday there was a little pamphlet 
ready containing a scrappy enumeration only of the papere 
to be read throughout the day, the production of wHicb' 
ndiculus mus had kept the printers working half the night . 
— presumably through secretarial incompetence or delay in* 
the furnishing of “copy.” Wednesday was the day for 
the delivery of Mr. Gladstone's paper on Archaiq Greece;, 
and here was perpetrated another blunder. Tuesdaiy’* 
programme had contained an intimation that Dr. Gins- 
buig was in receipt of Mr. Gladstone’s manuscnptf and 
that printed copies would be available on the morrow. 
Naturally these were applied for on W^ednesday morning., 
and a i^umber were liistributed. But Dr. GinsWg^as . 
bn ‘“discovering the fact, pn,ttK 
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not yet verified the proof corrections of the distinguished 
author of the paper, and it was positively Friday afternoon 
before copies were available for general distribution. 

In the interim one section — and one only— — h^d roused 
itself to a faint appreciation of its responsibilities. The 
Indian, with which was merged the Aryan, section con- 
trived to astonish us — I believe on the Wednesday morning 
— with a batch of half a dozen summaries of forthcoming 
papers. Exhaustion, however, must have supervened on 
this mighty effort, for no further abstracts were issued on 
the succeeding days. The daily programme did contain a 
passable rUsume of the doings of the previous .day, in this 
one section, which alone could claim to be just decently 
awake ; the secretaries of , the remaining nine ‘ appeared 
only jealously eager to perform the miracle of hibernating 
in September. There was inaccuracy even in the bald 
daily agenda with which they furnished hungry members, 
and one gentleman at It^ast was set down to deliver a 
lecture in two sections on the same day. I saw another 
wandering anxiously about, in wonderment as to the time 
when his paper would be reached, and quite destitute, 
apparently, of any official information on the point. 

Was it, then, a matter for surprise that the attendances 
^throughout were of attenuated dimensions ^ There assem- 
bled in one section in which I sat an audience of six all 
■toldr including the chairman and the lecturer, whose 
remarks, by the way, were practically inaudible. Other 
sections, too, in which I was interested were oftentimes 
’only characterized by a beggarly array of mostly empty 
benches. In one case indeed much else could not h^ve 
been expected, for the room would scarcely seat a score ; 
nevertheless there was no rush for chairs 1 Let all this be 
compared with last year’s meetings in the Inner Temple 
Hall, where an average attendance was recorded of over 
50 to ciCh meeting, and where ten hours’ work was, done 
daily fpr as many days. The roll of membership of the 
Si^tory Congress shewed a poster more th^ 
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600 ; the complete list of members of the Congress meet- 
ing at Burlington House and the University of London 
totalled 440 only ; but the average sectional adtendance 
was by no means pro rata. These figures, I fear, must 
somewhat inconveniently affect the “comprehensive” 
claims of Professor Max Muller. 

There was one direction in which the secretarial mis- 
management of the Congress affected the public rather 
than its members. I refer to the treatment of the Press. 
From what I gleaned from the reporters themselves, and 
from what I myself casually saw, they had certainly good 
cause for being aggrieved, and their editors, through them, 
might reasonably have omitted all mention of the Congress 
in their columns. It can be readilv understood that the 
difficulties — inherently great to begin with in the case of 
an Oriental Congress — under which the representatives of 
the press had to labour were not lessened by the non- 
preparation above referred to of efficient summaries of the 
papers, nor by the simultaneous sitting of ten different 
sections. Btit when uncivil curtness verging on absolute 
rudeness was meted out— as 1 myself observed — to the 
reporters in some cases, it cannot be supposed that they 
were rendered particularly anxious to adverti.se the Con- 
gress at great ler^^h. The President of one .section, t6 
my certain knowledge, was plainly warned by one report^" 
that that section would have to be entirely ignored unless 
some disposition was shown to facilitate the labours of 
himself and comrades. The hint was taken. At the 
final meeting on the Monday following, Professor Ma^l? 
Mtiller paid an elaborate compliment to the reporters, 
present, which, “coming so late in the day,” they accepted, 

I should imagine, for the little it was worth. Nor was 
^CxtUmour-prqpre reioT^ delicately considered by the doling 
out, at the: last minute, of tickets for the evenin|^ dihnerji 
in a manner, I am Informed, contrai^ to all ei^Jbliah^ 
precedent. Very Jltde, if any, post-prandial eloquence 
appeared .in the papers next morning; maybe this was an 
effect of which the method of the tnvitatioe l^as the cause. 
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This, curiously enough, was the sole exception that could 
be taken to the one department which was generally well 
administered. Mr, Rapson deserves praise as organiser of 
the excursions and entertainments. It is a suggestive com- 
mentary on the presidential boast of the gravity and soli- 
darity of the occasion, and the presence of experts only at 
the Congress, that the successes of the week were those 
that lay in the region of frivolity and relaxation. Successful 
they undoubtedly were, and nothing could have been plea- 
santer than the jaunts to Ightham Mote and Dorking on 
the Tuesday, to York House at Twickenham on the Thurs- 
day, or the Universities on Saturday. And truth to tell, 
no one seemed to enjoy them more than Professor Max 
Muller. 

Something remains to be said of the concluding meeting. 
Prom-some unexplained cause the President was in a singu- 
larly mournful mood — at times, indeed, almost lachrymose. 
But this solemnity did not prevent him from occasional 
lapses into militancy, induced by the mention of such words 
as “Lisbon,” or “The Ninth.” There was the same dis- 
position to adulate Royalty, and great was the satisfaction 
at the intimation from Sir Francis Grenfell that a telegram 
might be expected momentarily from the Duke of York, 
|ind grievous the disappointment at the ^id telegram’s non- 
arrival!' With curious complacency, too, the President 
a'rinoOlhced the gift — as though a new one — of the drinking- 
horn from the King of Sweden, already once presented at 
Upsala. In view of the opposition ^hown at Stockholm to 
Ute proposed formation of an Institute of Orientalists, it is 
well to note that the election of a provisional committee was 
not carried without several dissentient votes. Much ani- 
mated discussion was waged around the proposals as tq the 
so-called “ Tenth ” Congress of 1894. The date was adopted 
with no less than 18 adverse votes, and some amount qf 
opposition was shown to the recomm’endation that subse- 
quent congresses should be triennial. ^Then Geneva was 
sei^ted as the meeting-place, ^he very flight , a^l^u^ 

NEW 'SERIES. ■'VOL,. IV. .r'FF;"- ' •' . 
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which followed the announced decision was made the most 
of by Professor M tiller, who sententiously exclaimed, “ I 
wish I could have transmitted the plaudits by telephone ; 
but I charge our secretary to distinctly emphasize the pro- 
viso that the Congress be called the Tenth !” The rules 
which the committee had elected to draw up for the conduct 
of this “ Tenth ” Congress were then discussed with painful 
tardiness, and yet finally adopted without alteration. All 
mention of the weighty “ opinion ” of Dr. Pankhurst as to 
their status in the matter was studiously avoided by the 
Congress leaders, even the thin and feeble counterblast they 
had thought it necessary to obtain being likewise unnamed. 
This document, by the way, along with a catalogue of pre- 
sented books, represented about the whole of the printed 
literature of the Congress, over and above what has been 
previously described. A final note, of failure seemed to He 
struck by the President’s farewell remarks, which, though of 
the most commonplace order, he had yet deemed necessary 
to commit to paper, and to personally deliver with a llourish 
to the reporter for the Times, One sentence may be quoted 
because of the breadth of its pretensions : “ All true Oriental 
scholars in Europe, whether present or absent, have declared 
for our Congress.” shall see. 


Another member informs us that “ the Congress oHiciaTs 
had recourse to the Times reporter for matter which they 
ought to have supplied, and he strongly expressed him- 
self on the subject, as also on the dulness of the Congress 
of 1892 as compared with the interest and life' shown at that 

t' 

of 1891. At the Geographical Section, nothing was said 
abouil; the countries on the slopes of the Pamir which have 
the theaftfe bf a recent war, nor was the existence of 
tljat Section ‘in' tin •Otlentail Congress justified by pointing 
out the importance of a study of Oriental languages, tb 
geographers and explorers. Indeed, 4s Sir Grant Duff 
signifit:^tly remarked at the farewell dinner to the foreign 
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visitors, it was an open question whether congresses were 
useless, as stated by M. Renan, or useful as believed by him 
and his audience. All the Times had to say as to the results 
of the Congress of 1892 was that it had satisfied curiosity 
and had sought for light. . I was at a garden-party when 
members were photographed for an illustrated paper, but 
the illustratic^ never appeared. Indeed, whereas the 
journalistic and public interest never flagged during the 
12 days of the Congress of 1891, comparatively few London 
and- country papers noticed the 1892 Congress, and the 
Pall Mall Gazette, Daily Telegraph, etc., almost ignored it. 
There wffe no recognition of the good work done by the 
members. No translations or prize-essays were forth- 
coming. Where the Congress of 1891 distributed volumes 
of oew matter, that of 1892 issued a few leaves. Japan, 
which with its .scientific, literary, and even musical evenings, 
was quite a feature of last year’s Congress, was not even 
officially represented in 1892 ; indeed, Max Muller reigned 
over a solitude, cind called it a Congress of true Oriental 
scholars." 


iniftrpftri 
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LEGENDS. SONGS, AND CUSTOMS OF 
DARDISTAN. 

{SONGS IN THE GILGITI, ASTORI, GURAIZI, AND 
CHJLASI DIALECTS OF SHIN A.) 

{Cmtinued from VoL IV., pa^e 
5. A WOMAN’S SONG (GllXUfl). 

[the deserted wife and the faithless husband.] 
The Wife : 

Mey kukliri Patan gayla bi’yto djdk ton ? 

My kukuri Pathan fjoing he sat what am 1 to do ? 

Pipi batztsse gardo dhi ; rnuso tshihh. 
Aunt ! from the family he absence has given : I cocoon. 

Gd sikkim qail bring bdleo dh ; 

And coloured silk spinning animal bind do = could. 

Mid duddlo tshut bild ! 

My milk-sweet late has become I 

The Husband : 

Anl Azari rey* 

That Aaari, [is] a Deodar cedar [ .^] 

Rajdy. nd sdmmo ? ani Azareo rok bi/ds. 

Kingly, is it not so [my] love ! That Azari illness 1 have. 

Anl Wazircyn shuyi gas-mall, na smnnio I 

. This Wazir’s child princess, not [so] love ? 

Bdlli dapiijo gt beni ; anl par 

Then from my waist (girdle) taking I’ll ^t ; this beyond 

tshlsheyn ' 

the mountains. 

Sdri war tshisheyn djondjli izds bijdte. 

Sun this side’s mountain birch tree (?) to you both, 

Somm tshinim ; anil sh'db qodreyn kiwi ^ .ga ^ 

; Alike I love ; This white hawk black ^ and , 

. Tshikki\ mdy begd belh; balli , paskdja ■ 

firagrant bag mine being sit ; Then on my turban 

beyim. ■ ' 

^ faring I will sit. > 

*' More probably *<rey ” is the pine called the P^Jea Webbianiu 
t Part IL, page 16, gives the following for “Both." “Bu«h?»« 
lljdnfi (foe white bark of which is used for. paper) in Kashmir where it. » 
calleii the book-tree “Bums ]taU” lit : Bosutwtbe botfoj kdll 
/ is a bbMM&agt)^ taatt^'t^.'fo be foe. 
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Translation of A Womads Song." 

The deserted wife sings : — My Pathan ! oh kukiiri, far 
away from me has he made a home ; but, aunt, what am I 
to do. since he has left his own ! The silk that I have been 
weaving during his absence would be sufficient to bind all 
the animals of the field. Oh, how my darling is delaying 
his return ! 

The faithless husband sings : — [My new lovej Azari is 
like a royal Deodar ; is it not so, my love ? for Azari I am 
sick with desire. She is a Wazeer’s princess ; is it not .so, 
my love ?* Let me put you in my waist. The sun on 
yonder mountain, and the tree on this nigh mountain, ye 
both I love dearl 3 \ I will recline when this white hawk 
aiid%her black fragrant tresses become mine; encircling 
with them my head I will recline [in happiness.] 

6. THE JILTED LOVER’S DREAM. 

[iX THE ASTOKl DIALECT.] 

Tshunni nasdi/c nmlayi.* 

(Oh) Little delicate [maid] woman. 

BarCyo bdro, na.^ 

The husband old is, [is he not ?] 

Hapdtok thyayd gd. 

With a beat done it going, [you have “ been and gone 
an3 done it,”] 

Sdntmi rdtijo Sdmmi shakejo Mey nish 

In the sleep of night The sleep from the arm. My sleep 

harayd gd. Mashdq phir). phiit 

awate has gone. Turning round again opening hastily 

ialdsio*^ M^y laktdy piribann tshftsho hdun. Datshino 
I saw. My darling waistband variegated was. Right 

wing>{>its of the hawk ; “ dj<5nji ” is, to me, an unknown tree, but I con- 
jecture it to be the birch tree. “ Gas ” is a princess and “ mal ” Is added 
Tor'CUpllOny.c;, 4’" , ’ 

* jilukyi woman is not very respectful ; women are generally 
addreksed ai “ kaki ” sist», or “ dhl ” daughter,] 

Xfa f is it ? is it not so ? eo seems generally to Wa mere exclamation. 
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hata-j6 , aina gini, Tshak^oje wazze. Nu kabbo 
hand-from mirror taking, Looking she came. This left 

hata-jd surma gini. Pal^oje wazze. 
hand-from antimony taking, Applying she came. 

The above describes the dream of a lover whose sweet- 
heart has married one older than herself ; he says : 

Translation. 

“ That dear delicate little woman has a frightful old 
husband. 

“ Thou hast married a bear ! In the dead of night, 
resting on my arm, 

“ My sleep became like waking. Hastily I turned and 
with a quick glance saw 

“ That my darling’s waistband shone with many colours. 

“ That she advanced towards me holding in her right a 
mirror into which she looked, 

" That she came near me applying with her left the 
antimony to her eyes.” 

7. MODERN ASTORI SONG. 

This Song was composed by Rajah Bahadur Khan, now 
at Astor, who fell in love with the daughter of the Rajah 
of Hunza to whom he was affianced. When the war 
between Kashmir and Hunza broke out, the Astoris and 
Hunzas were in different camps; Rajah Bahadur Khan, 
son of Rajah Shakul Khan, of the Shiah persuasion,* thus 
laments his misfortunes : 

Lotshuko sabdin ken nimdz thd duwd 

Early in morning’s time [usual] prayers done supplication 

them Qabdl thd, Rahtma Garib'dy duwa 
1 make Accept, oh merciful [God] of the poor the prayer. 

Dbn mahi~yeen \ dim 

,j[her] teeth [are] of fish bone = like ivory, [her] body 

fMru—yeen . tshamilye tshtki ham me' armdn 

[like a] reedi [her] hair musk is. My longing 

tMef^ne BulbM shakdr. 

toirdu is [Oh] nightingale sweet! . 

' * pe^Je of Astc^ ate mostly Sunnis, and the Gilgitis mostly Shiah?:} 
the Chflas^ are all Sunnis. , 

* t A wwd which grows in the Gilgit country <rf white or red , 
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Chorus falls in with '' hat , hai, armdn bulbtil" oh, oh, 
the longing [for the] nightingale !”* 

Translation. 

After having discharged my usual religious duties in the 
early morning, I offer a prayer which, oh thou merciful 
God, accept ^from thy humble worshipper. [Then, think- 
ing of his beloved. J Her teeth are as white as ivory, her 
body as graceful as a reed, her hair is like musk.' My 
whole longing is towards you, oh sweet nightingale. 

Chorus ; Alas, how absorbing this longing for the night- 
ingale. ^ 

8. GURAIZI SONGS. 

This district used to be under Ahmad Shah of Skardo, 
and has since its conquest by Ghulab Singh come per- 
manently under the Maharajah of Kashmir. Its possession 
u.sed to be the apple of discord between the Nawabs of 
Astor and thb Rajahs of Skardo. It appears never to have 
had a real Government of its own. I'he fertility of its 
valleys always invited invasion. Yet the people are of 
Shina origin and appear much more manly than the other 
subjects of Kashmir. Their loyalty to that power is not 
much to be relied upon, but it is probable that with the 
great intermixture which has taken place between them 
and the Kashmiri Mussulmans for many years past, they 
will become equally demoralized. The old territory of 
Guraiz used in former days to e.xtend up to Kuyam or 
Bandipur on the Wular Lake. The women are reputed to 
be very chaste, and Colonel Gardiner told me that the 
handsomest women in Kashmir came from that district. 
To me, however, they appeared to be tolerably plain, 
altht^gh rather innocent-looking, which may render them 
attractive, especially after one has seen the handsome, but 
sensual-looking, women of Kashmir. The people of Guraiz 
are certainly very dirty, but they are, not so plain .as the 
Childsis. At Guraiz three languages are spoken: Kash- 
miri; Guraizi (a corruption of a Shini dialect),* and Pan- 

* It is rather unusual to find the nightingale , representing the beloved. 
She is generally “tne rose *’ and the Ipver “the nightingale.” 
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jabi — the latter on account of occupation by the Maha- 
rajah’s officials. I found some difficulty in getting a 
number'of them together from the different villages which 
compose the district of Guraiz, the Arcadia of Kashmir, 
but I gave them food and money, and after I got them into 
a good humour they sang : 

GURAIZI HUNTING SONG. 

Guraizi. English. 

Pere, tshakd, gazai-i = Look beyond! what a fine 

Beyond, look I a fine stag. stag ! 

Chorus. Pdrc, tshakc, djok Chorus. Look .beyond I 

dke dey. how gracefully he struts. 

Beyond, look ! how he struts 1 

P^re, tshakd, bhapuri bay ^rtV^;=Look beyond! he bears 
Beyond, look! shawl wool 12 loads, twelve loads of wool. * 

Chorus. Pdro, tsliakd, djok maar- — Chorus. Look beyond’! 
dke dey. how gracefully he struts. 

Beyond, look ! how he does strut ! 

Pdre, tshakd. doni skih'lu = Look beyond ! his very 

Beyond, look ! [his] teeth are of teeth are of crystal, 
crystal [glass] 

Chorus, /Vre, Ishakd, djdk— Chorus. Look beyond! 

maardke dey. how gracefully he struts. 

This is apparently a hunting song, but seems also to be 
applied to singing the praises of a favourite. 

There is another song, which was evidently given, with 
great gusto, in praise of Sheir Shah Ali Shah, Rajah of 
Skardo.* That Rajah, who is said to have temporarily 
conquered Chitrdl, which the Chilasis call Tshatshdl,t made 
a road of steps up the Atsho mountain which overlooks 
Bfinji, the most distant point reached before 1866 by 

* Possibly Ali Sher Khan, also called Ali Shah, the father of Ahmed 
Shah, ‘idle successful an^ popular Rajah of Skardo in the Sikh days- -or. 
etefe the great Ali Sher Khan, the founder of the race or caste of the Idttk' 
pon Raj^ of Ska,rdo. He built a great stone aqueduct froth the Sa^tur 
stream which also banked up a quantity of useful soil agdnst J^ndatt'otia, ' , 
i Murad wp, 1 believe, the ftr|t Skardo Rajah who conquered . 

N agyr, Hiinza and Chitrak He built a bridge near the Chitril lort Tnices'" 
of invasion-' JJttle Tibet exist in Dardistaa A number of bistori^ , 
events,' occunlhg ft different peKods, seem to, be nui^ up in dds.JOi^y ' 
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travellers or the Great Trigonometrical Survey. From the 

Atsho mountain Vigne rkurned, “the suspicious Rajah of 

Gilgit suddenly giving orders for burning the bridge over 
the Indus.” It is, however, more probable that his Astori 
companions fabricated the story in order to prevent him 
from entering an unfriendly territory in which Mr. Vigne s 
life might Have been in danger, for had he reached Bfinji 
he might have known that the Indus never was spanned by 
a bridge at that or any neighbouring point. The miserable 
Kashmiri coolies and boatmen who vC^ere forced to go up- 
country with the troops in 1866 were, some of them, 
employed, in rowing people across, and that is got 

over the Indus at Bunji ; however to return from this digres- 
sion to the Guraizi Song : 

•o PRAISE OF THE CONgUEROR SHEIR SHAH Ai.I SHAH. 


• Guraizi. 
Sheir Shah Ali Shah 
No mega djong 
Kd kolo shing phute 

Djar siintsho tarega 
Kdne Makpon^ 


English. 

— Sheir Shah Ali Shah. 

= I wind myself round his name.* 

1= He conquering the crooked Low- 
lands. 

= Made them quite straight. 

— The great Khan, the Makpon. 

K&no notn mega djong = 1 wind myself round the Khan s 

name. 

'r.k.mrimr bosh = He conquered bridging over [the 

hS^ Gilgit Ler] below Tshamhgar. 

Sart siintsho tar^-ga = And made all quite straight. 

I believe there was much more of this historical song, 
but unfortunately the paper on which the rest was written 
down by me as it was delivered, has been lost together 

wiih other papers. ..s' 

^•Tshamugar,” to which reference is made in 
^ village on the other side of the Gilgit river on the Nagyr 
It is right opposite to where 1 stayed for two nights 
' ■ * The Veneration for the name is, of codrse. also partly due to the fact 
that it means “ the lion of Ali,” Muhammad's 

the Shiah Mussulmans are so devotedly atuched. The Litde Tibetans 

■ , are silmost all Shiaha ' . ^ 

** Sar ** is Astori for Gflgiti ** Djor. 
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under a huge stone which projects from the base of the 
Niludir range on the Gilgit side. 

There were formerly seven forts at Tshatnllgar. A con- 
vention had been made between the Rajah of Gilgit and 
the Rajah of Skardo, by which Tshamugar was divided by 
the two according to the natural division which a stream 
that comes down from the Batkor mountain mrfde in that 
territory. The people of Tshamiigar, impatient of the 
Skardo rule, became all of them subjects to the Gilgit 
Rajah, on which Sher Shah AH Shah, the ruler of Skardo, 
collected an army, and crossing the Makpon-i-shagaron* 
at the foot of the Haramush mountain, came upon'^Tsha- 
mugar and diverted the water which ran through that dis- 
trict into another direction. This was the reason of the 
once fertile Tshamugar becoming deserted ; the forts were, 
razed to the ground. There are evidently traces of a river * 
having formerly run through Tshamugar. The people say 
that the Skardo Rajah stopped the flow of the water by 
throwing quicksilver into it. This is probably a legend 
arising from the reputation which Ahmad Shah, the most 
recent Skardo ruler whom the Guraizis can remember, had 
of dabbling in medicine and sorcery.f 

CHIIJVSl SONGS. 

[The Chilasis have a curious way of snapping their 
fingers, with which practice they accompany their songs, 
the thumb running up and down the fingers as on a musical 
instrument.] 

10. CHILASl. 

Til him Gitshere bodje sbmmo dimm bamijm 
Mey shahinni pashaldto dewa salim daute * 

Ris ; Aje gdje bdmto mey diiddi aje nush 
Harglnn Zde d^y mo bejomos 
Samat Khdnay s6ni m6 bdshdmm tutkk 
Miiug^deyto; md dabtar d^m 'i, 

* The ^ie 6f the Makpon-i-Sbang-Kong, where the Indus riref makes : 
a sudden turn l^thward and. below which it receives the Gilgit river. - > 

t The Shiah lUjahs of Skardo believcsd; .to be under the ; 

special prWec0Snbl)£‘4ji.‘. .'f ' 
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II. A. Tshekon th6nn ; tikki w^y nush, oh Berader 
Adon ; thon ; mad^y nush ; ey Berader 
B. Hamirey tshuki, piiki thas, paliitos 
Ni rdtey 16 ne bey, oh Berader ! 

The last word in each sentence, as is usual with all Shin 
songs, is repeated at the beginning of the next line. I may 
also remark that I have accentuated the words as pronounced 
in the songs and not as put down in my Vocabularyu 

'franslation. 


MKSSAGE TO A SWEETHEART EY A FRIEND. 

You ire going up to Gitshe, oh my dearest friend, 

Give my compliment and salute when you see my hawk. 
Speak to her. I must now go into my house ; my mother 
is no more 

And I fear the sting of that dragon,-' my step-mother— 

Oh noble. daughter of Samat Khan ; 1 will play the flute 
And give its price and keep it in my bosom. 

The second song describes a quarrel between two brothers 
who are resting after a march on some hill far away from 
any water or food wherewith to refresh themselves. 

Younger brother.— Km I to eat now, what am I to say, 
there is, oh my brother, neither bread nor water. 

Am I to. fetch some [water], what am I to say, there is no 
masak [a water-skin], oh my brother ! , 

Elder brother.— The: lying nonsense of Hamir (the younger 
brother) wounds me deeply (tears off the skin of my heart). 
There will be no day to this long night, oh my brother . 


12 . THE TRANSITORINESS OF THIS WORLD. 

Khka most djb rdum \ Mcy ddssga td b'ey '\ Tmm 

Btother ! I what am to say ? 1 My choice it is not 1 In the 

aresd ddro ! Mddje Idshga nZ biy 1 

whole of the present time 1 To me shame is not j The next 
ih uddsdne han % 

world near has come | People despairing will be 

• * The “ a fabiilous animal mentioned 
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2 nd Verse. 

Watdn ddro j Tu mashahiire , bilV | Ash 

In my country famous j You famous have become j To-day 

bajdtti dSgi barri musafiri j Zari m6jo 

to get you prepared on a great journey | Openly me 

lai Icmgiddi^je | Djill mey hawalli | Sin qatida 

much pains « | My soul is in your keeping j The river 

phine Suda chogarong 

is flowing, the large flower Of silver colour.* 

A* PRAYER OF THE UASHGELI KAFIRS. 

\In the Kaldsha dialect.^ 

The ideas and many of the words in this prayer were 
evidently acquired by my two Kafirs on their way through 
Kashmir : 

“ Khuda, tandrusti d^ prushkari rozi de, abatti kari, 
dewalat man. Tu ghdna asas, tshik intara, tshik, tu faida 
kay asas. Sat asman ti, Stru suri mastruk motshe de.” 

{7'o be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
OF THE LATE SIR WALTER EI^LIOT. 

{Continued froin l^ol. IV page 164.) 


XVI 11 . 

BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE “SAUGRAMA.”’ 

Bv A Native. 

I The Saligrama is a small, smooth, spherical black stone, curiously 
marked with one or more circular hollows, as if made by some 
insect At the side of the hollow is a small knob, hke a fossil shell or 
whorl, called the chakra of Vishnu. Every worshipper of 
as an object of daily adoration. Saligramas vary m pn c. 
one costs from to 5 Rs- One that has come down for g^^ratmus m a 
well-to-do family, or that has belonged to a man of renowned sanctity may 
fetch as imjch as from 1 50 to 200 Rs. R- S.] 

On the north side of the River Gandaky, near Oudh, there 
is a mountain called the •‘Saligrama Purvatum extending 
to 12 Yojanas, (or 120 miles) in length; and held sacred as 
partaking of the omnipresence of the god Hum 01 is 
On its lower part, there abounds a species of sacred stones 
of which “ Saligrdmas '' are formed. These are came 
down into the Gandaky river by the C/«n6«Wu'r, a stream 
running from the mountain. Certain gold-coloured insects, 
b’orne on that river and called “ Vujjrakutum, attach them- 
selves to the stones, and in the course of several years bore 
the holes and chukram. or circular marks seen on them. 

The stones are of 2 kinds Jalajum or born in water, 
and -Sthalajum” or born on dry l^d 1 the 
Smooth and handsome, the latter rough “nevem Ea 
insect engraves two “ Chukrams,’ up and down, in a hole. 
ThTstoti often have more than one hole, some as many 
as 7 or 8. Arhe engraving is sometimes ^ 

side of the stone. Stones without the Chukraoa 
useless. The “Chukrams” wrought in vanotw foirns are 
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and naming them after the different incarnations of Vishnu : 
— as, Vansudeva, Narraina, Gopala^ Matckeya, Nurma, etc. 

“ Saligrdmas ’’ ,vary also in colour;* as white, black, 
yellow, red,^ blue, etc., which are said to confer different 
blessings on the possessor, both in this and the other world. 
The white ensures salvation ; the blue bestows wealth and 
health ; the black confers popularity ; the red givbs power ; 
and so on. The most esteemed and venerated are those 
which are neither too large nor too small in size, and are 
round, smooth, deep-holed and engraved inwardly. Such 
as are wide-holed, crooked either in form or engraving, 
broken, cracked, or not bright, are considered of less virtue, 
except for “ Recluses,” who may keep and adore all kinds 
of “ Saligramas ” indiscriminately. 

We are told that the way to distinguish a good from a 
bad “ Saligrama,” is to put it into a measured quantity of 
cow’s milk or rice, for a day ; and to mark whether the 
quantity increases or diminishes. If it increases, or at 
least does not diminish, the “ Saligrama ” is to be con- 
sidered lucky and acceptable ; if it diminishes, it is not 
suitable. These “ Saligrdmas ” are adored as the domestic 
gods of all classes of Brahmins in India. They wash them 
and pray to them every day, offer them, in the first 
instance, the victuals prepared for their own use, and drink 
the water in which they are washed as conducive to every 
blessing and happiness. They cannot become polluted, nor 
do they require any ceremonial purification as idols do. 

XIX. 

SATI. 

<> 

[The Form and ceremony of performing the Sagamdnam otxSahagamdmm. 
(departing of a woman with her husband) commonly called Sati, translated, 
by C V„Ramaswamy, Brahmin; Madras, 1846.] 

When a man of the Brahmin caste dies, the y^ife rubs 
turmeric powder over her body and places on , her forehead 
the Kun^kam or spot made with a red powder. She chews 
betelnut, and holding a lime in her haiH, 
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usual declaration of wishing to ascend the funeral pile. 
She then dresses herself in a yellow cloth, and adorns her 
head with flowers, sandal and other perfumes. With a 
smiling countenance she distributes her jewelry among 
her children and relatives, giving a part also in charity 
to Brahmins. Then praying to God, she accompanies her 
relations irf procession to the Burning ground {^Smasanam 
Bhumi) where (on a pile of fuel) the corpse of her deceased 
husband is laid. Taking leave of all the people about the 
place, as the Rajah of the country, the principal personages 
and other spectators, she recites prayers for the safety 'qf 
the Ri^ah and country. She then walks thrice round the 
funeral pile, mounts it and reclines close to the body of her 
departed husband. The people then place large faggots 
and bundles of wood on the pile, and pour on it many pots 
of oil, resin, etc., to quicken the fire. Sometimes the 
woman in proof of her courage and fidelity to the deceased, 
exhibits to the spectators her glass bracelets, the lime she 
holds in her hand, the part of the cloth folded in front, the 
marriage Tali (nuptial golden ornament), or some other 
object. If this is found afterwards unconsumed by the 
fierce flames, it is believed by all to be a proof of her 
fidelity to her husband. In the case of even those who 
have not thus antecedently appealed to the spectators for 
this proof of their virtue, any portion of their bracelets, 
clofhes, marriage Tali, etc., which may remain unburnt, 
are separated by the people, the next day, from the ashes, 
are put in a clean place, and are worshipped with sandal. 
On holidays they offer them milk, fruit, etc., in the place 
where the Sagamandm was performed. They used formerly 
to make two stone images of the departed couple* and erect 
small .temples to them. The images were rubbed with 
turmeric powder, and adorned with glass beads and rings. 
On the following Friday boiled milk, rice and fruit were 
offered to them, Travellers and Villagers used to malce 

* These oM stone images are to be seen .all over Southern India, on 
t!baid8id<^. -in vUlages, and in die fields.— R. S, 
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vows to repair these temples, with the object of recovering 
from illness, obtaining Offspring, etc. If they obtained their 
desires, they moreover offered milk, rice, and cloth, accord- 
ing to their means. They held that these new deifies 
would appear to them in dreams, favour them with their 
commands and grant them their wishes. Some persons 
vowed to consider them as their household or family 
deities {Pdrantdhi ) ; and others promised to give their 
names to their expected children, and believed that they 
would remove unhappiness, sickness and all misfortunes 
^am the family. The deities thus recognised were ex- 
pected to warn the master of the house of all future ills in 
the family, and how to avert them. Thus they were held 
to fulfil the wishes of the heads of families, for some years ; 
but in time their power was believed to cease, though the 
departed couple were still expected to protect their own 
family during the lifetime of its members. Sometimes it 
happened that they did not help them at all. If the cloth, 
glass rings, and limes of the woman were all burnt to ashes, 
no virtue or power was ascribed to the couple, except for 
people of their own clan ; and therefore no others would 
respect or worship them, or vow to perform any ceremonies, 
because they had not the power to fulfil their wishes. 

This custom of the Sakagamdnam is directed in the 
Purdnds to be observed by all sects or castes. Pregnant 
women, however, of all castes are not permitted to burn ’ 
themselves with their husbands’ corpses, becau.se they are , 
then considered to enclose double souls. Any female who 
is made to die thus by force or compulsion will certainly 
have to wander about as a Bhuta (ghost) for a long time 
before she attains Mokskam (salvation). 

There are slight variations in the rules for the Kshatriya 
(warrior-caste) woman, who performs the Sakagamdnam for 
her husband. ‘ h. 

When a Kskatriyei inan dies, his wife, at once bathes, ; 
anoints h6r h^d with oil, rubs,^r person with sandal and 
other perftnnes, adoths herself with flowers, dresses herself 
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in a long saffron-coloured cloth, and takes a lime in one 
hand and a mirror in the other. Accompanied with music, 
she goes with her husband’s corpse to the burning ground, 
prayer to God. Into a pit previously dug is 
thrown a quantity of sandal wood with roots of some jungle 
trees, and ,firound it a screen of mats is raised. The 
woman now takes off her jewels and distributes them 
among Brahmins and women ; looks up, and prays *to the 
Sun for the prosperity of the country and of the Rajah. 
I'hen, breaking one side of the screen, she jumps into the^ 
flaming, fire. The people then throw the surrounding 
matting into the fire, and pour on it pots of ghee, resin, 
camphor, and other fragrant things, until both the bodies 
are consumed. Some women at the moment of going into 
tne flames, take up some of the fire in their hands. Others 
quietly lay themselves down alongside the corpses of their 
husbands. Some die before they can lie down thus, but 
others have answered, twice or even thrice, the call of the 
spectators. After both bodies have been entirely burnt, 
the sons or relations of the departed collect the glass rings, 
beads, cloth or other articles which the flames have respected, 
and preserve them in a pure place in their houses as relics, 
believing that thereby their desires will be accomplished. 

The sarrle rules are ordained for the Vaisyas and Balijas ; 
but in the caste of the Vacarhva the wife enters the pile 
with her husband’s corpse. The Reddis, I 'elanids, Cummds, 
Maharaihas, Rajputs, and Bondelies act as the Vacari 
caste ; the Arava Vclanms, the Kollars and some others 
observe the forms of the Kshatidyas or the Brahmins. 

15 the husband has died in a distant country, the widow on 
receiving the news of his death, rubs herself with turiheric, 
adorns Rerself with flowers, wears a yellow cloth, and does her 
■ hair in 5 or 10 plaits, to which she hangs limes. With the 
drawn sword of her husband in one hand, and in the otheh 
a mirror into which she looks, she proceeds, attended with 
i Hiusic, to the adjacent villages in which she has relations 
residing.’' These are bound to for the nxusici^ns and 
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to supply her with all she needs or reasonably demands. 
She thus visits the neighbouring villages for lo days, 
spending her time in pleasure, (witnessing) dances and 
music, etc. She does not sleep, but continues night and 
day in a state of exhilaration and excitement. As a rule, 
she takes no food. Some women however eat a little rice ; 
others are prevailed upon, by the earnest request of their 
relations, to take a little milk. 

On the eleventh day, a funeral pile is prepared in the 
name of her husband ; and when it is lighted, she enters 
into the fire according to the abovementioned rules. Her 
unburnt ornaments are gathered and kept by her relations, 
who worship them, as is said above, and believe that 
thereby some of their wishes may be accomplished, should 
fate be propitious. 

According to the Purdnas, women departing thus with 
their husbands live in heaven for 3 krorcs of divine years, 
and enjoy every felicity and happiness in Ddva-Lokam. 

Various motives may induce women to perform Sahaga- 
mdnam ; as ist, afifection and love to her deceased husband ; 
2nd, because she has no children to live for ; 3rd, fear of 
want of food and straitened circumstances ; 4th, resentment 
and anger against their relations ; etc. The Brahmins call 
this ceremony Sahagamdnam (going with the husband) ; 
the Kshatriyas call it Agni Pravesam (entering the (ire)., 
The custom is common over all India. 

A letter from Captain Robert Gill, dated Mahum, near 
julna, May ist, 1848, says: have not forgotten- 

your wish about monuments erected over Sutties. At 
Bajain I found 9 — all erected by the side of a beautiful 
tank, but totally different from those you described. They 
were "‘simple square tumuli^ twice as high as brokd, sur- 
rounded by , a cornice. The upper half was hollow and 
arched ’*on every side, and contained within sculptures of 
the two feet and a lingam. My informant, moreover, told 
me that other images were placed in the interior' of the 
house of the deceased wojcBan’s nearest relations, and wor* 
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shipped daily. One of the Suttees took place so late as 
within the last 3 years ; and the monument erected on that 
occasiqn was quite new. 

“ At Karinjah I was too unwell to go out, but made 
enquiries and learned that a Suttee had taken place there 
within the last year (1847), and that the monument was 
similar to those just described. I have not yet found any 
of the description of sculptures which you wish for, though 
I never fail to stroll round almost every village I pass, in 
hopes of doing so.” 

• XX. 

i,E(;kni) ok the koi.air lake. 

(Tkan’slatI'J) from tuk Mdrkancicya-puranam, by a 

Braumix.) 

[I'he Kol^ir (or Colair) Lake forms the drainage area of the richly 
irrigated rice-growing tract between the Godavcri and Krishna Rivers, on 
the East Coast. It is about on mean sea level, and runs into, or is filled 
by, the sea, according to the tides. It is mostly overgrown with tall reeds, 
and is the abode of millions of aquatic birds of every description. — R. S.J 

In former times, at an examination of the learning and 
acquirements of the Pandavas and Konravas, Duryodhana 
was rejoiced to see that Kama displayed skill superior to 
that of Arjuna ; and being pleased to find one who could 
overcome that hero, he appointed Kama Sovereign of 
Anga-ddsain, the country lying between the Krishna and 
the Goddveri, northward, up to the River Nirmala. Kama 
took possession of his dominions, and founded a large town, 
3 yojanas (30 miles) in length and as many in breadth ; 
and called it Karnapuram, after his own name. He also 
consecrated a pagoda to Golcarndswara. During his 
prosperous reign he attracted Brahmins in great rnimbers 
to the town, by granting Agrahdrams (Brahmin hamlets) 
for their support. On his fall, in ,the battle between the 
jPdndavds and Konrayds, Dharmaraja succeeded to the 
throne; and after him came a long line of kings of the 
Sorta Vamsa (family of, the MoOn). Diiring the Yudhisthir 
: m 2 ' tv.'". 
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epoch of the KaHyuga, Mahanandi of the Magadha family, 
being the most powerful chief of the age, ruled to the 
utmost limits of the earth. He took four wives fro^m the 
Kshatriya caste, and one, of> remarkable beauty, from the 
Sudras. He had sons by all. By the four Kshatriya 
wives he had Pumsapatadu, Vakshyapndu, Karadandu and 
Mandapaludu. By the Sudra wife he had Mahapadmudu ; 
and being particularly fond of this last son, he made him 
supreme king over all his dominions, bestowing only 4 
minor districts on his other sons. He then retired from 
the world, for contemplation and prayer. While Pump- 
sapatadu, Vakshyapudu, Karadandu and Mandapaludu 
reigned respectively in their kingdoms of Kalinga, Pulinda, 
Anga and Vanga, Mahapadmudu, their stepbrother, under- 
took a great warlike expedition, and received homage from 
all Kshatriyas, whom he subdued and reduced them to the 
same level as the Sudras, forcing them to live by (Cultivating 
the earth. He subjected the w'hole world to his sway. 

Karadandu, King of Anga, whose capital was Karnapu- 
ram, reigned with benevolence ; but the 8th descendant 
from him, having no i.ssue, entrusted the management of 
his kingdom to his Manti’i (minister) ; and accompanied by 
his wife, retired to the river Nirmala, to offer up prayers 
fora son. In a few years, a spirit of wickedness and dis- 
regard for his master entered the Mantri s head. He made 
himself absolute king, and even altered the name of the 
metropolis from Karnapuram to Kolairpuram, and pro- 
claimed the change everywhere. He also wickedly deprived ; 
the Brahmins of their Agra/idrams and Mdnyains (rent 
free lands) granted by former Rajahs; and thus reduced 
them to greit distress for want of even food and raiment. 

It happened that a Yogi came to the town, and stopping 
before a wretched, half-ruined house, he questioned jts. = , 
mistress, .who told hirn the whole history of the lijcal;,,'; 
poverty. Moved with compassion, he communicated td 
her a f^antram (spell), ^called Mditraconti ; and explaining ' 
its process tib her, with many other things, he went^his way. . ; 
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This niantram gave riches to all — Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas. It consisted in the woman’s washing white 
rice in a particular manner, and giving it to her husband at 
the morning Onposanam ; and when the hdmani is made 
with them the grains are said to be converted into so many 
grains of gold. A first trial having been found successful, 
the Brahmin joyfully directed his wife to continue the 
practice daily. In time, however, the woman communi- 
cated the secret to many other women; and for 18 years 
the town enjoyed unparalleled prosperity and wealth : — 
houses and Mahals were ev’^en erected with gold. 

Bat Agnihotra could not endure the sight of the wicked- 
ness involved in the preparation of the spell. There then 
resided near Mahadevi’s pagoda a very good Brahmin 
called Nilakuntha, whose wife Sumati was a woman of 
great virtue. She one day said to him : “ My Lord, tlie 
whole tojvn is become rich by means of a inantram ; will 
you permit me also to use it ?” The Brahmin thereupon 
rebuked her, and would not consent to the wicked practice. 
Jataveda condescended to visit this Brahmin’s house, and 
said that he, the God of Fire, intended to consume the 
town ; but he blessed the Brahmin and his wife, so that, 
through his mercy, they’^ would remain safe under their own 
roof, and would have all necessaries that they wished for. 
He then disappeared. Before long, however, Agnihotra 
began his work of destruction. He went round the town 
in a circle ; and a fire sprang up, which continued raging 
for 21 days. The soil too subsiding to the depth of 7 
Palmirah trees, the influx of the sea eventually quenched 
the fire. 

* Meanwhile the king had continued his prayer for 50 
years, after which Iswara (Siva) was pleased to bestow on 
him a son, whom he named Bhimadatta. Disguised as an 
Ascetic, the king, with great joy, set out with his son for 
Kamapurant. He sought and inquired for it everywhere, 
but none co^d tell him of it. Prosecuting his search, he 
canie to In^ra-Kiladri, and asked dn old Brahmin whom he 
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found there if he knew where Karnapuratn was. The 
Brahmin told him the whole past history of the place. 
The king was struck with surprise ; and seeing that these 
disasters were caused by the wickedness of the Mantri, 
he asked advice how he might recover his lost kingdom. 

The Brahmin was a great worshipper of Durga ; and 
praying fervently to the godde.ss on behalf of the«king, she 
appeared and asked him what he wanted. The Brahmin 
answered that the king then present was the former ruler 
of Karnapuram, and that he wished her to do him good. 
At the prayers of the godde.ss, the sea retired from Anga- 
desdm. Then she erected there a fort and established the 
king in it, conferring great riches upon him. He subse- 
quently elevated the ground for 100 villages, and peopled 
them. 

While the tenth descendant of this king was on tjie' 
throne* Chola-rajah, belonging to the race of Sah'vahana, 
wishing to conquer this fort, built another over against it ; 
but it w'as only after 1 2 years’ labour that he succeeded at 
length in taking it, by reopening a channel from the sea, 
information regarding which was given to him by a shep- 
herdess. The letting in of the sea thus refilled the Kolair 
Lake, and made the king quit his fort. Chola-rajah, how- 
ever, permitted him to erect another village and fort, not 
far away, called after his own name, Kaldindi, which is 
still in existence. But during the victorious career of Raja 
Narendra he was again restored to his own. Subsequently 
to the Salivdhana era, during the reign of Tanisha Padsha,t 
the Rajah was again expelled by the Sirdars Akkanna 
and Madanna ; and a portion of land on the seacoast was 
allotted to him, where he erected his capital and over whidh 
he continued to rule. 

But the waters have never again retired froin the 
Kolair Lake. 

* This ■would be in the XL Century a,d. — R. S. 

t Probably a Golconda general. Muhammad KuU klutb Shah con- 
quered this country in a.d. 1587.-— R. S. , . : , . , 
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XXI. 

A DHAK.WAR VILLAGE FESTIVAL OF DURGA.* 

(Communicated bv a Native Official to Sir W. 

Elliot, April 20, 1829,) * 

[This is a festival in honour of Durga as Mahishdsuramardan't — the 
destroyer of tjte Demon Ma/iishdsura. — W’. E.] 

At the village of Mangalagiidda, appertaining to the 
Potadkhal division of Badami Taluk, in the Oharwar 
Collectorate, is a temple of Mahishd sura- Mar danf (des- 
troyer of a giant transformed into a buffalo) under the 
name of Mangalavva Devi ; and a great feast is solemnized 
triennially in honour of this deity. Your orders to report 
in writing on this festival caused inquiry to be made from 
►several well-informed persons, with the following results : 

The Makdkuiakshctra (holy place) is 1 2 .miles in cir- 
cumference;, and is full of Lingams. In it is the village of 
Mangalagudda. of which the goddess is Mahishdsura 
Mardant. Formerly to extend her fame in the Kaliyuga 
(the present Iron age) she appeared to certain Hatikars 
or herdsmen, with whom she was pleased ; and from that 
time the festival has been held every third year. The 
following are the details with the names of the performers 
of the festival, and of the Hatikars devoted to the goddess. 

The worshipper is named Nagunnah. He is about 60 
years old and of the Khshatri caste. The person now 
actually performing the Puja ceremony to the goddess is 
Mangalavva, a female connected with the family of Nagun- 
nah’s brothers or cousins, and her husband is dead. During 
her lifetime she alone ought to perform the Puja. After 
h^r death any one of the worshipper’s family who may be 
commanded by the goddess, shall make the Puja. This 
is the practice at present. 

The headmen residing in the village of Nagarhal, who are 
of the kurumbar or shepherd caste are ; r Kenchaha Gonda, 
2 Bhimana Gonda, 3 Karl Hanumanna, 4 Jddida Papanna. 

* AnotJier stich Sir Waiter described in ’Trans. Ethnog. Soc., JKT.S.L, 
97-100. Her^ the details are more complete. — ^Ei>, 
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The four Hatikars or performers of the festival are Hanu- 
manna, Satyanna, Mudakanna, and Ninganna, residents of 
the village of Bachanagudda, and are of the shepherd caste. 

On the 14th day of the decreasing moon of the month 
Mdgha, which is the day called Sivaratri (the night of Siva), 
the four Hatikars pray to the goddess ; and, in obedience 
to her instructions, go to villages where there may be Sidi 
trees, make puja to them, and then cut them down and 
bring them away. They also cut and bring trees from the 
country wherever procurable. With these they erect a 
wooden Mantapa (porch) called Hirc-haudara. forming a 
large pandal (shed) in front of the goddess. ^ 

During the night of the 8th day after the erection of the 
Handara, the four Hatikars, calling out Sci/ni / Devara ! 
(Lord ! goddess 1) slaughter 6 sheep and cook 1 kudo (about 
80 quart measures) of Joi'cc grain (Holcus Sorghum), which* 
with repeated cries of Sami! Dezara ! they dedicate to 
the goddess, who is seated on the Afaradi (platform) close 
by the temple. Then all eat it. The next day, the four 
Hatikars again slaughter 6 sheep and cook i hudo of joree, 
as they did the day before, but on the banks of the 
Atimara-devd River, at the place where the deity resides. 

J^rom the 5th day of the increasing moon of the month 
Chaitra^ for 8 days, the four Hatikars pay the prit;sts at 
the rate of half a pagoda each, for their eating expenses, 
and as wages. 

On the day of the new moon of the month Phdlgutm, 
the space in front of the goddess is oramented with the 
coloured powder called Arki, which is thus made : An 
earthen pot is filled with 1 1 kinds of grain, cleanly washed 
in river water, and is placed for 3 nights before the 
large lamp called JVanda JDipd* in the priest’s house. 
After 3^days, the grain is pounded, and the powder,* dyed 
in different colours, is used to draw lines in different patterns’ 
on the gr^nd in front of the goddess, on the 5th day of tbe , 
increasing moon, when she is placed on the platfor|p. 

* ?r6g>erjy Andpid JD!ipa,-r~i3aje light kept burning: befene the idol in 
every ii'ouse. ' 
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From the ist to the 4th of the increasing moon of the 
month Chaitra, the priests, Hatikars, etc., worship and dis- 
tribute charities in their respective houses : nothing is done 
before or near the goddess. On the 5th of Chaitra Suddha, 
the goddess takes her seat and the female named Man- 
galavva, who has to worship the goddess, must from that 
day fast from the preceding night. In the morning, after 
bathing in the river, she sits, still fasting, before the 
goddess, and must not stir from that place, till sunset 
on Saturday. So strictly does she maintain her vigil, as 
not even to eat, drink, sleep, yawn, etc. On the same day 
(the 5th* of Chaitra Stiddhd) the goddess is placed on her 
seat, thus: In the evening she is taken to the river and 
brought back to the pagoda, with drums, tomtoms, and 
other music : and her ablution {abhishikd) takes place in 
Jthe pagoda with river water. Tlien she is dressed in a 
sdri (or woman’s cloth) and the ceremony of “ filling the 
onti" (skirt) is performed, — the worshipper clothing the 
goddess with a new Sdri and choli, and then filling up the 
receptacle formed by holding up its edges, with dry cocoa- 
nuts, dates, rice, betel nuts, etc. The ceremony is repeated, 
on the 2nd day by the headmen of the village Ndgarhal, 
and on the 3rd and 4th days by other officials. Afterwards 
meat offerings are presented by them, in order, and the 
skirt filled. Next, the Desai (Chief) of the Khata presents 
a new sari and choli, the onti of which is also filled, and 
meat offerings made. Then the clerks of the Desai, without 
presenting a sari, fill the onti of the one already on. After 
them the headmen of the village of Potadkhal do the same, 
and are followed in turn by the village accountants. 

During this ceremony, they throw over each other, before 
the goddess, the Ranga or coloured powder of a certain 
grain niixed with saffron, turmeric, and other powdered 
colours : the priests begin, and the Hatikars continue in 
succession. The Circar presents 1 2* sheep, — four named 
villages giving each two sheep, and four others each one 
sheisp. The worshippers kill the sheep!, placing th^eir heads 
on the spot covered with coloured ^ibisvder, and is 
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carried to the worshippers at the Bhandar or place where 
the kitchen stores of the goddess are kept. 

After this, about daybreak, bull buffaloes are offered. 
First comes that of the Chief, either already dedicated for 
this purpose or merely purchased ; then that of the in- 
habitants of Nagarhal. of Revadi, of Undi-Atar; then the* 
Circar Buffalo, and lastly that of the headman of Potadkhal. 
Buffaloes are also offered, during five days, by those who 
have vowed to do so. It is the command of the goddess 
that thousands of buffaloes and lakhs of sheep should be 
killed. Last year from 20,000 to 25,000 sheep and over 
400 buffaloes were sacrificed. • 

The sacrificer of the Buffaloes is of the Dhangar caste. 
Tfje priest takes up the head of the first buffalo sacrificed, 
and placing it on his own head, goes with it five times round 
the pagoda, and then places it on the coloured powder. 
All the heads are thus placed in the Manda^a, while the 
bodies are carried away by those who offered the animals. 
On the 6th of the increasing moon of Chaiira, mutton is 
dressed in the kitchen of the goddess, and the married 
women of the priests’ ca.ste, with others, eat it in the 
presence of the goddess. 

Those who have vowed to walk about the. Pagoda, 
clothed only with cinctures of leaves {hutagi) now do so 
tor 5 days. This the priests and 3 or 4 of the Hatikar or 
shepherd families do without paying any fees; and ‘none 
are paid by the headmen, accountants, chiefs and priests of 
the 8 villages which offer sheep ; but all others who do the 
ceremony under a vow, pay a fee. There were betweefi 
200 and 300 last year. 

Another kind of vow now performed is that of rolling 
their prostrate bodies on the ground 3 or 5 times round the 

. , ■ 

On the 8th and 9th day of the increasing moon of the 

month' the ceremony of or swinging with 

the back or side pierced with an iron hoc^,* hei^ calloi 
Chedal, *s |terforme!'d by the 4 Ha#ars, thO chn^, h^*^ 

, ■ * Thi8i8now,fort»idde?i.^^iL<& 
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men, accountants, etc., without paying any fees ; and then, 
with a fee, by those who have vowed to do so : last year 
there may have been about 40 such Bhagads. 

On the 9th day, the saturnalia connected with the 
sprinkling of red water called Vakali and the plunder of 
iSheep and buffalo heads called Talisuri (tali = head, 
suri = plundei*) takes place, the former about noon. Before 
the Ealisuri. the Rakshasa (demon) who was formerly 
brought away from the country of Badami, and kept 
(buried) at this place, is taken out (or raised) by digging 
a pit in the Mandapa and putting into it a cocoanut, with 
5 pice, arfd a black ewe, brought in covered with a cloth, 
and slaughtered in the pit, which is then filled up. There- 
upon all present become frenzied, as if possessed ; and 
while in this state, they snatch up and carry off the heads 
of the. sheep and buffaloes sacrificed; and for a couple of 
hours, during, which the plundering lasts, great confusion 
prevails. 

After this, the goddess is taken to the river, and brought 
back again, the Hatikars washing and cleaning the pagoda 
in the interval. During the 5 sacrificing days, flies do not 
swarm about ; but they do after the plunder of the heads. 

Performance of Hutagi and Sidi and the sacrificing of 
Sheep and buffaloes continue to the full moon of Jyishtha, 
and depend on the number of devotees from remote parts. 

XXII. 

SORCERY AND MURDER. 

.[Extracts from statements made during the trial of two men, Barradu 
and Suggadu, in 1852 in the Sessions’ Court of the Godaveri District ; 
evidently translated by a native. — R. S.] 

Th*e prosecutor, Marla Davan Dora, deposed : “ I. see 
the prispners now before the Court. I entered .into 
Nyastam (engagement of friendship) with the first prisoner 
whereby I am prohibited from telling his name : the other’s 
naine is Suggadu. My plaint is, that bn the Dassara feast 
day, ir»y wife, Viri, went for fuel and brought it to the 
house, At 7 a.m. she went to a field, when the two 
brothers, piispners .before the eourt, came across tp her 
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on the road. The first had a cudgel in his hand, and the 
second a bill-hook. The first struck my wife on the head 
with ^is cudgel, and she fell. Then the second gave her 
2 cuts on the neck with the bill hook, severing the head 
which fell to one side, apart from the body ; and she died. 
They did this on the supposition that she was A sorceresS. 
She never killed any one by sorcery. The first prisoner's 
daughter died ; but I do not know whether naturally or by 
sorcery. My younger brother’s daughter also died ; but 
sorcery was not suspected, and she died a natural death. 
The first prisoner’s daughter died 15 days before the 
Dussara feast, after a week’s illness. My wife did not 
attend her or give her any medicine. They were friends ; 
but on this occasion she did not go ; and I do not know 
why she was suspected of using sorcery against her. I do 
not know if any one told the prisoners so. My wife knew 
no sorcery, and did not say that she would kill the first 
prisoner’s daughter. The belief in sorcery does not exist 

•A 

among men in my (part of the) country. . . . When the 
prisoners killed my wife, my younger brother Mallu Dora 
and the first witness, Chota Reddy Dora, were also 
present. We did not interfere, for fear lest they would 
kill us also. . . . The cudgel was as large as a hand ; . . . 
the blow from it broke my wife’s head, and blood issued 
from it. . . . The head was taken away by the same man 
who cut it off — the 2nd prisoner now before the 'Court. 
He carried it off by the hair, under the impression that she 
being a sorceress, it would otherwise reunite with the 
body. . . . They buried the head under ground . . . my 
wife’s jewels, viz., 2 marriage plates (worth each 8 annas)' 
and a nose-ring (worth 4 annas) were stolen ; but nothing 
else ; the second prisoner carried them away, as. they had 
fallen when my wife’s head was cut off. ... I saw them 
killing my wife, my house, which was distant, as it is 
from this place to tHe Court-house gate (about Jh, 'yards).. 

« «■' . . ' 

[The rcpnainder of the evidence is of the bttt Qf .no 

interest, ^he i^oners wereaconvicte<i.-^& 
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THE PELASGI AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS. 

{^Continued from VoL TV.., page 180.) 

(by the late sir P. COLQUIIOUN AN1> h. e. the late 

p. wassa pasha.) 

Phcenicians, the Introducers of Writing into 

Europe. 

The Phoenicians who dw’clt southwards from Tripoli were 
the first to invent an alphabet in the prop(ir sense. The 
previous Eg^yptian writing had been of three kinds. Hiero- 
glyphic, Hieratic and I.)emotic — written from right to left. 
Hiero]^lyphic was kyriologic and enigmatic. Hieratic, 
derived from hieroglyphic, was phonetic and .symbolic; 
while Demotic was a simplified form of the latter. Phoeni- 
cian on the contrary was written from left to right and was 
alphabetical. It was from the 21 Phoenician letters that 
the 16 original Greek letters, mentioned by Pliny, were 
taken and these were, A, B, f', A, E, I, K, A, M, N, O, 11, P, 
S, T, Y. Palamedes, at the time of the Trojan war, is said 
to have added 4 : O, S, <1>, X ; and Simonides 4 more : 
Z, H, 'k, and Q. But on this unimportant point authors 
differ, , The Etruscans never had these 8 letters ; but 
they certainly had F^' the sixth letter in the old Greek 
alphabet; which though omitted by Pliny is stated by him ' 
to have been introduced by Kadmus — a Phoenician — «nd 
used from b.c, 1500, upwards to u.c. 1000. The Phoeni- 
cians were well known, and were in alliance with that great 
ancient commercial monopolist, Solomon; but even' 100 

v; 

* Plin. vii. 56. ’ * 

t Grute,r; Inscrip. Antiquse, Tom. T., p. 144, where, however, we have ^ 
written from right to left. Marsh makes a great point of the Digamma, 
or, as he calls it, the AColic Digamma, but he falls into the error of con- 
founding form with substance, and rendering intricate a very simple question. 
The olde^ written form of the tv, ou, or v sound Wds the Latin F, whichiwas 
the 6th letter '<1^ the alphabet 
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years before that epoch, they had founded Gades. In 
race they were Semitic, and coming from the borders of the 
Red Sea were hence called Erythraeans. About 869 B.C., 
being conquered by the Assyrians they wandered westward, 
and bounded Carthage, bx. 864. 

We hear nothing, however, of the Greek Race or 
language, and it is therefore, reasonable to ‘suppose that 
the advance of this race occurred at a far anterior period, 
and that it preceded the Phoenicians as traders ; or if it 
existed in those regions contemporaneously, it was over- 
shadowed by the superior commercial acumen of Semitic 
traders, and it was not till the destruction of these'that they 
acquired pre-eminence. 

Still this does not show that even at that early period 
the Pelasgi were a wholly savage and uncultivated nation. 
We find them to have been well instructed in certain arts ; 
though in the sense used by the Greeks they were bar- 
barians, that is to say non-Greeks. When the Pelasgi 
adopted the Greek language as a general means of inter- 
communication, they would naturally speak it in dialects 
bearing some affinity to their own language, and varying 
in intonation and construction. In the same way, the Irish, 
Welsh and Scots speak a peculiar P 2 nglish, though they 
have lost their own language, which was the basis of the 
present linguistic variations, by which they are unmistake- 
ably distinguished from the natives of England. 

The dialects of Greek are therefore, the result of the 
translation, by a foreigner, of his own language into Greek, 
furnishing a proof that Greek was a language adopted by 
a foreign race, and not its native tongue. Their native 
tongue, however, left its impress on the adopted language, 
ewen after their own had been forgotten. Thqs in the 
present day Greek is recognizable in the mouth of an 
Albanian, and is easily distinguished from the speech of 
those who from infancy have been educated in the Atheni^p 
Schools, and have never known any other langpsige but: 
Romaic- 1 
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Moreover the dialects of various parts of the present 
kingdom of Greece, where Romaic is the official language, 
are easily distinguished. Thus it is easy to detect among 
the higher classes in the Ionian Islands and other places 
formerly occupied by the Venetians, an Italian, in Athens a 
French, and in Constantinople a Turkish element. So the 
dialect of ancient times also arose out of the native language, 
namely Pelasgic and became impressed on the speech of 
the people even after their own language had faded from 
memory. 

CON<,)UEST BY TrAJ)E. 

The Anglo-Teutonic invasion of England was begun by 
the settling of traders on the Litus Saxoniaim, and after- 
wards accomplished through their being called on for 
assistance by one of two contending parties of native 
Britons. This ended in the auxiliaries subjugating the 
country and introducing their language to the e.xclusion of 
the Gaelic. Not that it is suppo.sed that they exterminated 
the native population, though this may in some respects be 
considered an invasion in force. d'rade had been the 
motive for entering the country, and not conquest, as in 
Caesar’s time ; yet the Romans, nothwithstanding an 
occupation of 400 years, failed to implant their language 
on British soil. 

The history of Ireland does not afford an exact parallel. 
The Norwegians, Normans and English began by invasion, 
gained a firmer footing by aiding one or another party ; 

. and finally subdued all. The difference is that, in the case 
of England, the settlement began in trade, but in the case 
of Ireland, it was from the very' first an enterprise of war 
and aggression for the object of plunder. 

• 

The Wars of the Heraclidas not an Invasion fro.m 

WITHOUT. 

A * • ' 

The only invasion of which history gives any trace 
in the Peloponnese is that of the Hei^lidae, who, however, 
were n# foreigners, but', a neighbouring Pelasgic tribe. 
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They made five attacks. Hercules having re-established . 
Tyndarus on the throne of Sparta obtained thereby a 
supposed claim to the Peloponnese. This claim he b6-, 
queathed to his son Hyllus, as the chief of his numerous 
progeny, who even at the time of his death formed a large 
clan, termed the Heraclida;. These settled in Trachinia ; 
and having, under the leadership of Hyllus, slain Eurys- 
theus, they occupied the country, but were soon after 
compelled to retire to Athens. 

On a second attempt, Hyllus was slain by Echemus, the 
champion of Atreus ; and thus the second attempt failed. 
Cleodacus", the son of Hyllus, made a third attempt, which 
was equally fruitless. His son, Aristomachus, who made 
the fourth attempt, perished in battle. 

Aristodemus, Temenus, and Cresphontes, the three sons 
of Aristomachus, made a fifth invasion, with a large force 
of men and ships ; and having succeeded, 8o' years after 
the Trojan War, divided the Peloponnese between them. 
These attacks covered a period of 1 20 years. Thus if the 
Trojan war occurred h.c. 1184, these attacks must have 
commenced 40 years before that event (a.d. 1224), and 
been still in progress during that expedition. 

Now as Atreus, ruler of Mycenae, is described as the 
antagonist of the Heraclidse, and as Agamemnon and 
Menelaus were his sons, it follows that these leaders , 
of the . forces against Troy, must have been engaged in 
wars at home, when they are represented as spending 
10 years in war abroad ! Thus the dates do not coincide ; , 
for if, according to Gladstone’s chronology, the siege be 
<f>ut back 241 years beyilhd the Arundelian date, wjhat 
becqmes of Atreus, who was then not even bom ? and of 
his soqs, Agamemnon and Menelaus, the leaders of the 
Trojan expedition'j* ^ 

Herpales must, of cot^^rse, be taken is a mythic person, 
a mere ideal of prowess and strengthr^a Samsort, to 
which Semitic hero he bears some similitude. Hence, oh 
the presumption that the HeracHdie represent an .invasion. 
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or immigration in force, of another race, it is sufficiently 
tlear that it was not they, but some antecedent race, which 
besieged Troy. ' This could only be the Pelasgi ; for not 
only is there no intimation that Hercules was of the Greek 
^race, but on the contrary he is stated to have been and 
must have been of a Pelasgian tribe. He was the son of 
Jupiter by Alcmcna the daughter of Electryon ruler of 
Mycenae, and wife of the Theban Amphitryon who was edu- 
cated in Bceotia. His father being a god, and if anything 
a Pelasgian god, Hercules himself must be a Pelasgian, 
for he ^^as not the son of his mother’s husband ; and on 
that mother’s side too he was a Pelasgian like his putative 
father. Hercules therefore was in every re.spect a Pelasgian. 
Hence the coming of the Heraclidae was no foreign invasion 
in force, but only an internal conflict,— the attack of one 
tribe on another, of the same country. 

The Besieoeks oe Trov, Pelasgians. 

According to the Arundelian (or vulgar) chronology, the 
siege of Troy began in b.c. J194, and Troy was captured 
in B.c. 1184. If Agamemnon and Menelaus were 50 years 
old at the capture, they must have been born about b.c. 1234, 
when Atreus was already dead ! The first invasion 
of the Heraclidce is placed in b.^-. 1224; the fall of Troy 
in B <;. 1184; and the return of the Heraclidae in b.c. 1104. 
This would be 80 years after the Trojan war, which must 
have been going on during the attacks of the Heraclidje. 
But this is not presumable, since' all Greece is represented 
as 'making common cause again^j; the Trojans: and yet - 
there is no trace of such a truce or compact at that time. 
This, however, is immaterial, since the real point resolves 
itself ‘ iftto the question. Were tfie Besiegers 0/ Troy 
Peimgmns or Greeks? According to the Mythical History 
itself, they must have been Pelasgians, consequently the 
siege must have occurred anterior to the arrival of any 
other foteigh lice within the Pelasgic area, the 

Greek radfe have been, already there. 

NEW SEfilES.- yO’L,. IV,‘ HH 
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For Greeks,„the Latins used the two words Gresci and 
Pe/asgt, but not the word Hellene#. The Arundelian 
ill arbles inform us that the word F/oaticot |Kras not confined 
to the neighbourhood of Dodona ; and those who were 
formerly called FpaiKol, afterwards were termed ''EXX»)»»c. 
Pliny* says that before the time of Hellen, a son of 
Deucalion called Graecus was king in Theslyy. Both 
these names therefore were local names. "EXXtji'tc, to irporspov 

KaXovjuevot.t 

Hence it would seem that the Pelasgic immigration into 
Italy was anterior to the adoption of the name 'EXXiii'tc by 
that race, and before the change of the tribal name. 
Generically, therefore, they were Pelasgi, and tribally Gra^ci. 

Those caixed Greeks in fact Pe^i.asgi anh. 

Thus the Greeks were not a foreign and intrusive .race,- 
but a Pelasgic race which adopted the language now 
called Greek. Some other term is, therefore, wanting to 
express the speakers of the Greek Language. 

The: Sy.ste;mati/-ation of the NE;o-i>E:i,AS(iic. 

It being thus sufficiently clear that Pe]a.sgians and 
Greeks were originally distinct in race and language, a lew 
observations on the Albanian language — the actual repre- 
sentative of the Pelasgian — may now be in place, showing 
that it is entirely unconnected with Greek. , « 

The Albanian form of speech has now been systematized 
by three Albanian Scholars, one of whom has reduced it to a 
regular grammatical form. Heretofore but very little of it 
had been reduced to w'rjting, and that little had been put 
down in what is termed the Cyrillic Alphabet. Dr. Hnhnl 
had made a more or less successful attempt to retfuce it to a 
mixed Alphabet of Latin and Greek letters, with* certain 
variants* At length a Society was expressly formi^ : for 
this purpose, of which the leading members were the 
* Plin. Hist. Nat. iv. 7. 

^ t' .Marm : Oiton. p. L t. ii., Ed. Load., xifSs. 

■ ^ ' r- ' 
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Effendis, Pasko Wassa of the Western, Joan-i-Adanash 
Vrdtose of the Eastern, and S. Sami Traseri of the 
Muhammadan confessions. They ultimately adopted the 
characters of Western BZurope, namely the Latin alphabet, 
^with some modifications and additions. 

The Albanian alphabet now consists of 35 characters, of 
which 26 are those of the Western alphabet. Seven are 
vowels, xnz., a, e, i,j\ o, it, and r; and there are 9 combina- 
tions, viz., dh, j^J, nj, Ih, rh, sh, th, z/i, and xh. These make 
a total of 35 signs, which, with the grave, acute, circumflex 
and nasal marks (viz., and ') suffice to express all 

necessary .sounds. The (t and ^ of the Greek are repre- 
sented by, and equivalent to the tk as in with, and the dh 
sounded like the (h in that — the dih or Saxon ‘\ They 
have the French j, and the Faiglish %v ; and the nasal of 
the Gaelic and French is indicated by an accent. 

POINT.S OK DiKKKRKNCK BETWEEN CiUEEK AND PeLASGIC. 

The Albanian has the Semitic ''shin'' or “ sh,” which is 
deficient in the Greek. 

The Genitive inflection is the same as the Dative. 

The verb has no Infinitive, in an inflected form; it is 
expressed by a prefix * 

There are but two genders, and no dual number. All 
these are points of construction differing from the Greek. 
The circumstance that Aeolic Greek has no dual is some 
evidence that those who spoke it were Pelasgic foreigners. 
In Ijke manner, as Italy is said to have been peopled by 
fhe.se Aeolian Pelasgi, Latin, at least as now known, has no 
dual, whereas other languages of Aryan root, Sclavonic 
and bid Teutonic, had a dual number, as also had ancient 
Greek and the Semitic tongues. 

Summary. 

Hence it would appear: 1. That th,e whole Peninsula of 
Asia Minor was invaded and settled by a^^'Pelasgian race'. 

* Koixiaic is reraarkable for the same dehciencies, showing that it is a 
mere trandari^Oh Albaoian. 
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superseding,; or ^extirpating the previous j[;)OpuIation or 
amalgamating with it by taking its Women as wives and 
concubines,— whereby the speech of the intruders became 
corrupted, and a new language was created ; — 

2. That another tribe of the same Pelasgian race passed 
the Hellespont into Thrace, and subsequently, onward 
through Macedonia, into Illyria, dispossessing the previous 
race, of probably Iberian or Turanian, or Greek speaking 
Aryan origin, and finally occupying all the country and 
Islands to the south, viz., the Peloponnese and adjacent 
Islands of the Archipelagos ; — 

3. That at a subsecjuent period they passed across to 
the Po. colonized Tuscany or Etruria, and penetrated 
southward, and were followed and drivam on further by 
the Tyrrhenians of the same race ; — 

4. That after they had become grecicized, they* sent 
former colonies to Italy, in which movement Herodotus 
joined - 

5. That they passed from the Peloponnese to Crete ; — 

6. That after they had become grecicized, they sent out 
other Colonies to the Islands and coasts of Asia Minor, 
whither some Pelasgian colonies had preceded them and 
settled in the Islands ; — 

7. That although these newer Colonies had become 
Greek in speech, the foundation of the population was 
Pelasgic in race : — 

8. That these grecicized Pelasgi founded colonies beyond 
the limits here mentioned, and extended themselves evert 
to Kherson in the Tauric Chersonese ; — 

9. That the Greek race did not invade the Pelasgic^area 
in force, but were settled in the country anterior to the; 
Pelasgi ; preceded the Phoenicians as traders, dissetninating 
their feinguage ts that of civilization and commerce; ^nd 
ultimately grecicizing a large proportion of the inhabitants, 
especially in thi^ Pelopohnese and Attica ; 

id. That the besiegers of Troy were^i iiKiEe 
themselves, PelasfH who became subsequently a Greek 
speakmg race # 
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11. That the Pelasgi have ever since uninterruptedly 
mintained themselves in the area in which they originally 

ettled ' . 1 . 

12. That they attained the zenith of their power under 

Alexander the Great ; — and 

1 3. That with a singular tenacity they have, even down 
o the present day, triumphantly maintained and preserved 
heir ancient language manners and customs, through the 
apse of time, amid the change of circumstances, and despite 
;he distractions of disastrous wars, the difficulties ol frequent 
devastations and the disintegrating effects of successive sub- 

jugatioAs. 

PART II. 


Thk Pklasgic Origin ok the Homeric Poems. 

tieretofore the Homeric poems have been considered 
original, on. the same principle that the .Sanskrit was once 
held to be the mo.st ancient of all languages and the parent 
of other Aryan tongues, from being the oldest of which any 
knowledge has been preserved : and in fact, just as a people 
are held to be autochthonic. until some more ancient race 
is proved to have existed. 

It is admitted that there were languages anterior to those 
now used ; but what they were is only known through their 
present descendants, while their parents are lost m the haze 
of antiquity. The comparatively recent discoveries regard- 
in<r Sanskrit, however valuable they may be, carry us philo- 
logically but one step further back ; for they merely demon- 
•strate that there had once been a form of speech more 
ancient still, -the parent or predecessor ot Sanskrit itsd 
as ’well as of the other, existent Aryan tongues, bansknt 
therefore, stands in the position of a brother or cOusin, an 
not in ‘that of a parent, to so many dead and living languages. 


The Originality of Ancient ani.> Modern Epics. 

It is I^dmitted that Virgil not only copied the general 
scheme of his epic from the Homeric Tpoems. more especially 
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from the Odysseyi but that he carried his plagiarism often 
to the extent of literal translation. Neither can it be denied 
that Dante owfes his conceptions to this latter author ; and 
Hogg’s rendering of the Paradise Lost into Latin Hexa- 
meters restores from Virgil’s JEneid, the lines translated 
textually from that author by Milton. The Homeric Poems* 
are, thereforo, so far undeniably the basis of these Epics: 
but it remains to be seen whether even those in their 
present shape, be entitled to the claim of originality. 

It is a bold act to assail the Gospel of classical scholarship 
and impugn its authenticity. Yet it is trusted that in the 
sequel will be clearly seen that this King of Epics is no 
more original than the revised version of the New Testament, 
■—albeit from the hands of more able and careful translators. 
Our assertion, however, does not, in any wise, impugn 
the merit of the Homeric Rhapsodies in the abstract, but 
only in the concrete ; and it amounts, in the^end, otily to 
showing, that they art; an admirable rendering, in a most 
powerful language, from anotht r, maybe equally powerful 
and eloquent one. 

Thp: Cyclic Poems, I'm. Troika and the Bards. 

That eminent classical Greek scholar, the late Mr. F, 
Paley of St. John’s, Cambridge, in the preface to his edition 
of the first 12 Books of the Iliad, alludes to the “Cyclic" 
Poems and the “ T roika but as both of .these has perished,* 
it is only possible to speculate on their possible existence 
and probable tenor. He set;ms to imply that both these 
poems existed in a form as complete as the present Homeric* 
Poems, which are mere fragments or selections from these 
antecessors : a view hardly consistent with the present 
thebry. That such a Poem as the. “Troika" may have 
existed, it is unnecessary to enquire, however imjpVobable 
that, may be ; but jthkt the Cyclic Poems did exist is con- 
sistent With the present contention and .with probability. 
The same however cannot be said of the Homeric Poems, 
that in their present* form they ’ ^re. compiled out of the 
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“Troika,” To contend that , a perfect epic existed at that 
fearly period, of which the scattered fragments have been 
woven into Iliad and Odyssey, like the scattered portions 
of the body of Anubis, is inconsistent with probability, and 
untenable also on other grounds, which the sequel wilP 
show. On the other hand, it is a far more reasonable 
suppositiSij that these two epics took their origin from the 
panegyrics of bards attached to the several heroes of the 
deeds recorded, and were so many isolated odes by different 
Bards : bards in those, as in the Gaelic Countries, were 
attached to the persons of leading chiefs or rulers, to 
whom •the title of King had been ignorantly applied. 
Their oral utterances afterwards became the folklore, the 
history, and the only record of past events, handed down 
^by professed Bardic reciters, who at a later epoch fell into 
disrepute as a mendicant class, devoid of all originality, the 
mere living book of past events. The art of writing 
would undoubtedly give, sooner or later, to this class, a 
coup dc g}'dcc. Thej' would cease to be a necessity, and 
the fittest alone would be tolerated, as quasi dramatic 
personages, analogous to the great Italian recitatori., or 
those in this present age and country, who make a liveli- 
hood by reciting the well-known poems of standard authors. 
Thus acted on by time and because no longer necessary, 
the bardic panegyrics on great chiefs fell into decay. 
Ma«y of them were lost, only some survived in a frag- 
mentary form, because the men whose minds had been 
trained to the retention of many thousands of lines no 
longer existed, or existed at least so sparsely, as to be 
even as difficult to find as would now be a Welsh 
hahper. 

The retention and repetition of long poems is- not even 
in the* present time an unusual feat by persons whV have 
never thought of making it a speciality ; and some, though 
occupied in important and all-absorbing professions, can 
repeat the greater part of Virgil, Horace, Greek plays, or 
even^ from thfe mere fecollections of school or 
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college ;* and this, it must be remembered, not in their 
mother tongue, but irt dead languages. In like manijer the 
Shasiras were hsmded down orally in India in a tongue 
which had ceased to be the vernacular, and many of the 
so-called Ossianic poems, the remains of the old historical 
bardic odes, may be heard in ah antiquated Gaelic, from » 
the mouths of illiterate people, who undoubtedly MvO this 
faculty in a far higher degree, — the result of necessary 
dependence on memory, — than their educated fellow 
countrymen, who place their reliance on books. Thus the 
preservation of these bardic pieces presents no difficulty, and 
certainly less in semibarbarous ages than at the present^epoch, 
especially when we remember that the oldest chronicles were, 
for the convenience of memory, composed in rhythm. 

Two classes of these poems have survived, those in the 
Homeric collection, and those of which the substance alone 
has been preserved by the tragedians. In how far these 
latter worked the ipsissinni verba into their dramatic pro- 
ductions is necessarily unknown ; but on account of the 
change in language and expression, presumably to no 
greater extent than that of paraphrasing them, so as to 
render them free adaptations. That in so doing they pre- 
served the feeling and barbaric force of the original, 
tempered by the Attic language and culture, is obvious from 
internal evidence. The ruffianism of Ajax, and the dis- 
courteous imperiousness of Agamemnon and Menelaui^ as 
depicted by Sophocles, are true to their character in the 
Homeric poems, while that of Ulysses and Teucer are toned 
down ; but Teemessa is an Attic matron rather than an 
Homeric concubine ; she receives more prominence than 
even Andromache or Helen. Nor is this true of Sophpdes 
alone, .^schylus and Euripides adopted the same type 
and fdllowed the same rule, yet it cannot be den*^ tha|t 
these characters are, more forcible and natural in Homeric 
than in Attic Greek. , 

' Sir Robert Collyer, now Lord Monkswell, would undertake the J^tal 
of the whole lUad in 6 months. “ > ' 

{To beponpinued.) . 
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SUMMARY OF THE LONDON 'ORIENTAL 
CONGRESSES OF 1891 AND 1892. 

The "'Occasionally Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists” is now over. In May it advertLsed itself as 
•the “Oriental Congress 1892”; in June as the “Ninth 
Oriental Congress”; in July it boldly assumed the title 
of the “ Ninth International Congress of Orientalists”; in 
August it became simply an “ International Congress of 
Orientalists and in September it was reported as the 
“ International Oriental Congress.” In its opening address 
it, started by abusing the “Statutory Congresses,” their 
Founders and promoters, and at its final meeting, it pro- 
fessed to issue “ Regulations for the organization of the* 
^International Oriental Congress ’’ in accordance with the 
. origmal Statutes, when its very existence and object were 
a defiance of the principles of the International Republic 
of Oriental letters, founded in Paris in 1873. These 
“ regulations ” are only in so far based on the Statutes, as 
the Statutes themselves are based on the alphabet. Other- 
wise there is no real connexion. The “ regulations ” may 
apply to almost any Congress — Oriental or Occidental ; they 
“can be repealed, varied or revised” by any Congress; 
they have no element of permanence and are a mere cover 
for the encroachments made and contemplated on the exist- 
• ing Series, whilst appropriating its name, whenever this can 
be done with impunity. The new “ Muller Series " shall 
“ if possible determine the time and place ot the succeeding 
'Congress”; its President may be nominated by the inviting 
Government; its organizing Committee shall “settle the 
corfditions of Membership”; “the Proceedings shall be 
handed over for custody of the (respective) Asiatic Society.” 
These* and other provisions are incompatible with the non- 
^ /.official and non -professional character of the international, 
privatse and open Institution, as founded in 1873. * 

The Cofigre^ of 1892, with its intermittent appellations, 
had five days’ easy, work— abowt ,18 hours^Wdieved by two 
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half-holidays and followed by excursions to Oxford and 
Cambridge; and a visit to the Zoological Gardens. The 
latter was natural after the bear-gardens of the Stdckholm- 
Christiania Congress from which this year’s Congress claims 
to be descended and from which it has received the un- 
Oriehtal heirloom of a drinking-horn. The speech also of * 
Professor Garner's Simian proteges was calculated to afford 
speculation to those Orientalists who had never heard an . 
Oriental Language, That speech is, perhaps, connected with 
solar myths or with the inarticulate Sanscrit of Chamber-^ 
Philologists. Among the blind, the one-eyed is King ; and 
Englishtnen, forgetting that the material which they collept 
in the East, is worth any number of “ chips from a German 
workshop,” have hitherto been such poor linguists that they 
readily acknowledge as a leader one who cannot speak, if 
he can otherwise command, a single Oriental language,, but . 
who has a perfect knowledge of the ways to ^manage an 
English audience and the English Press. 

Among the English Orientalists who stood aloof from the 
London Congress of 1 892 may be mentioned Dr. Pope, Dr. 
Rost, Prof. Margoliouth. Dr. C. Taylor, Dr. Cust, Mr, R. 
Cull, Sir Monier Williams, Dr. Isaac Taylor, Dr. H. Adler, 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, Sir Austin H. Layard, Sir Ch. Nicholson, 
Prof. G. Oppert, and a host of others, most of whom took an 
active part in the Congress of 1891. The Scotch U niversities 
took no interest in it. Of France all but two out of the 1205 of ‘ 
last year were absent, as were also the leading Sinologists 
Schlegel and Cordicr, Cartailhac, Capus, P'oucaux, Robiou, 
Marre, Vinson, Lincke, Merx, Maspero, de Rosny, Amdi- 
neau, Dferenbourg, Beauregard, Graffin, R6ne Basset, Lamy, 
Tsagarelli, Esoff, Montet, Turrini, Severini, LudWig, 
Griinert, Carolides, Vasconcellos Abreu, Gayangos, Dona- 
diu, Sinionet, Vamb(;ry, Monseur, Van den Gbeyn, Fausbdll, * 
Skarstedt, Leland, "Hein — names of last year’s Congres^. 
The,Fr€tnch Founders* of course, did not a.ttend and no 
Summaries of Research were prepared. The great Pandits, 
Nyaratna, Gurupl^asada, and others of equal stending we^*e% ■ 
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silent. Are all these scholars not true Orientalists, and 
how about men like Glennie-Stuart, Simpson and* Vincent 
Smith who read papers at both Congresses ? How also 
was it that even the Geographical Section un^r the 
auspices of the Royal Geographical Society did not 
attract explorers, as did the Congress of last year and that 
it ignored Tecent discoveries in Dardistan and the regions 
round the Pamirs ? How was it that there were no 
Deputations from the City and British Chambers of Qom- 
merce, no ambassadors and no heads of religious com- 
munities that would have anything to say to a Congress 
which^was mainly Max Muller and little else ? Even the 
illustrated papers, unlike last year, had nothing to show 
of men and things Oriental, but only brought Max Muller’s 
. portrait. The Congress of 1892 will be chiefly remembered 
for, ignoring what is practical and useful in Oriental learn- 
ing. Orieptal Medicine, systems of Education, Arts, In- 
dustry, Commerce, Laws, Agriculture and other branches 
of applied sciences, so prominent in 1891, have been 
omitted from the 1892 programme. Whereas last year a 
number of countries and districts were first brought to 
European notice by natives of Hunza-Nagyr, Yasin, 
Chitrsll, Gabrisil, Koldb, etc., 1892 .scarcely touched Central 
Asia, but it created the Kingdom of Armenia, from which 
it appointed a repre.sentative on its Committee, in ignor- 
ance or defiance of Turkey ! 

The Congress of 1892 has had a number of excellent 
papers and has signalized two important discoveries — the 
Hechler MS. of the Septuagint and the work of Mr. F. 
Petrie in Egypt which was so appreciated at last year’s 
London Congress. In both instances, however, private 
enterprise had to draw public attention to their merits. 
The Congress of 1892 has dragged the controversy re- 
garding its legality into its literary meetings, and has in 
that respect not imitated the reticence of its predfece^or of 
1891. When the time for stopping it by injunction was 
sup^sed to be passed, it felt *00 longer “afraid or 
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ashamed ” to resume a number and tide to which it has no 
right. iSgd has further instituted comparisons between the 
Scholars it attracted and those of the last Congress which 
are doubly odious as they include members who took part 
in both meetings. It has made a definition of what il a 
“ true Oriental Scholar ” which is as one-sided as it is 
egotistical. Not "only he wlio publishes texts' that have 
not been published before or translates what has not been 
translated before ”is a true Oriental .Scholar. It is possible 
to conceive of Publishers of Oriental texts who may not be 
Oriental Scholars. Valueless texts an<l valueless or bad 
translations are also not uncommon. Tc.xts also for* which 
the nominal Editor maj' have gained large sums and a 
reputation have been revised by unknown sweaters. He 
who has been to the East and can speak an Oriental* 
language, or the native Oriental Scholar, may often correct 
the Orientalist of the closet in deciphering texts or in 
translating, as he almost invariably surpasses him in insight 
into Oriental thought. It is true that Prof. Max Muller 
will admit to his Congress "dragomans and intelligent 
couriers,” say one who has become a Count, but otherwise 
he will draw a hard and fast line between Orientalists who, 
like himself, are not Oriental linguists, and others who are. 
The former will be the main constituent elements of his 
Congresses ; the latter of the " so-called Statutory Con* 
gresses” that not only bring Oriental specialities up to 
date, as did the meeting of last year, but that also try to 
show the utility of Oriental learning in Education, Art, 
Industry, Commerce and Administration. The former will 
propose to the Foreign Office to subsidize “modern 
Arabic the latter has shown that the study of Classical 
Arabic alone gives influence among Muhammadans and 
that an' European, learning only an Arabic dialect runs the 
risk of being, misui^decstood beyond its limits of, within them*! 
of bfing considered an adventurer. The proposal of a 
" Muhammadan Encyclopaedia ” is better, though a» 

impracticaible. The improvement of the "SchobI of M^em 
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Oriental Languages” in connection with the Imperial Insti- 
tute is not only desirable, but also most urgerit. The 
Congress of 1892 also repeated “the pious wish” of other 
Congresses in favour of Folklore, but that of 1891 actually 
gathered hundreds of proverbs and scores of legends 
and songs. What we, however, chiefly object to is that 
Lord Reay should have been used to again bring forward 
the proposal of an “ International Institute of Orientalists ” 
which was lost at the Scandinavian Congress in 1889 and 
which elicited the protests of 600 Orientalists in 37 coun- 
tries. It is, indeed, intolerable that a number of persons 
should, even at the risk of making themselves ridiculous, 
attempt to control by means of such an Institute the pro- 
gress of Orientalism all over the world, which is the special 
, business of each country interested in it. When we re- 
member the miserable shots made by the self-elected Past- 
master of ..Sanscrit learning and others to translate Her 
Majesty’s Indian title and the offensive rendering of our 
National Anthem which was advocated by supposed 
Orientalists in the India Office ; when it is borne in mind 
what the “toujours perdrix” of an edition of the Veda, ever 
renewed at Oriental Congresses, has cost this country and • 
India, we may well hesitate before giving such persons the 
control of a research that should be alike scientific, disinter- 
-ested, and practical. Above all, we should not allow' the 
conspiracy to be repeated, w'ith or without the Swedish 
drinking-horn and Swedish decorations, which intends to 
convert an open international gathering of Orientalists in 
their private capacities into an official, if not a political, 
instrument. When the Russian Government attempted to 
do so in^Syd, on the occasion of the third Session of the 
Congress founded in Paris in 1873, English Scholars pro- 
tested and Russia gracefully yielded by re-asserting the 
original principles and by ratifying an 5 republishing the 
original Statutes. At Stockholm >Christiania in* 1^89, a 
similar attempt was made arid was defeated. It is much 
to: be that in 1892 Englishmen should have been 
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found so dead to the dictates of honour as “to eat their 
words,” after signing a pledge to oppose the Institute 
Scheme, as an encroachment on an International Republic 
of Letters, and the man who was identified with it, and that 
they should themselves have proposed such an Institution 
to be placed in his hands. We are, however, glad to hear 
that the proposal was not accepted without the opposition of 
some honest members. What the protestations of peace of 
Messrs. Muller and Co. are worth may be inferred from 
his repeating Abraham’s parting words to Lot : “If thou 
wilt take the left hand, I will go to the right : and if thou 
depart to the right hand, I will go to the left." It may, 
however, be observed that Lot remained in possession of 
the field, that Abraham left it and that he did not depart 
with anything belonging to his relative, whereas the party ■ 
that secretly and irregularly - in a meeting of 9 persons — 
elected Max Muller to be President of a Congress whose 
raison dlitre was to oppose the Christiania encroachments 
have not yet returned the subscriptions for 1S91 which 
were paid to them. No wonder that they should wish to 
go to the right when the Congress of 1891 goes to the left 
and vice versa. 

Nothing was easier, or more logical than for the London 
Congress of 1892 to acknowledge the already organized 
Lisbon Congress as the “Tenth ” of the Series, whilst re- 
serving its absurd plaim to be the “ Ninth,’’ but, in .spite^of 
18 members objecting to the selection of Geneva in 189435 
the “ Tenth,” that city was selected on the alleged invitation 
of 7 persons, when neither the University, nor the State 
nor any learned body of Geneva had joined them. This 
was purposely done to perpetuate the strife, especially if 
the following report which has appeared in almost alj the 
newspapers is correct *, “ The Special Committee reported, 
that it had been decided to accept an invitation to hold the 
tenth Congress in Geneva in 1894, on the express condUum 
that it should be aistinctly recognised as the tenth, and m 
having no connection with any other bpdp (applause). 
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was decided that after the next meeting the Congress should 
meet only once in three years," as if the practical demands of 
Oriental learning could wait till some new and perhaps un- 
founded theory had been elaborated out of the inner con- 
sciousness of a so-called Orientalist “ once in three years !” 

Among the many manoeuvres of a Congress constructed 
by intrigue was the one which used the influence of Lord 
Cross to get the Foreign Office to invite Foreign Govern- 
ments to send delegates to the anti- statutory Congress of 
Max Miiller. The letters which we publish elsewhere 
sufficiently indicate the nature and method of an attempt, 
which *has proved to be singularly abortive. Never was 
our Foreign Office so snubbed all round. For this it has 
to thank the India Office. It had never taken any interest 
•in Oriental Congresses, and, when it did, it was by a 
mi.stake, due to carelessness and to an inexcusable ignor- 
ance of wlvit had occurred in 1891. Most of the Govern- 
ments did not care to join in this insult to France, to 
Portugal, and to the eminent men and measures connected 
with last y<;ar’s Congress. France marked her sense of 
Lord Salisbury’s invitation by delegating three high 
officials to the Lisbon Congress ; in Portugal his fall has 
led to the renewal of the old friendship that binds that 
country to England. Even the German Governments 
were afraid to wantonly offend F'rench susceptibilities and 
stood aloof from the Congress — as did Russia, as did most 
Governments — except Holland, which has excused itself 
op the ground of having been invited by the British 
Government and which with Sweden and Austria were 
represented on the “ Quatuorvirate ” of the Christiania 
Committee, which was for ever to rule the Oriental 
Congresses. Italy, we believe, which had* specially dele- 
gated her Ambassador to the Congress of 1891, was 
misled into the self- stultification of being twice repre- 
-sented at a “ Ninth ” Congress. That title, we have it on 
the distinct authority of Lord Cross, had been abandoned 
by ‘‘ the gentlemen connected with the Congress agreeing 
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to leave it out,” and again, on still higher authority that 
“ Lord Cross deeply deplored the schism which had 
occurred and that his sole desire was to induce the two 
parties to re-unite,” and, finally, “ that the difficulties about 
the Congresses had been removed. There were several 
minor points on the question raised about the Congresses, 
which would settle themselves, but the real point was the 
title of the coming Congress, which he had settled was not 
to be called the Ninth Congress.” We must, however, do 
the Indian and the Foreign Offices the justice to admit 
that they retraced their steps as soon as they discovered 
the faztx pas of their Conservative predecessors. They did 
not send any delegate to the M idler Congress and gave it 
no official reception — omissions in which they were 
followed by all other Government Departments, in contra- 
distinction to last year’s Congress ; then the British Govern- 
ment in the Colonial Office not only sent a Delegate to it, 
but also deputed the Commissioner of Fiji and Rotuman to 
take part in the work in the Polynesian Section. Above 
all, must it be remembered, that Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress sent a gracious Message to last year’s Con- 
gress as the Statutory Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists. 

The schism among Orientalists was, therefore, on the 
point of being healed, when those whose interest it is to 
fish in troubled waters, have brought infamy on themselves 
and their Congress by again resuming the tide as soon as 
in their opinion they were out of legal danger. Professor 
Max Muller may yet learn to know when he is spoken to in 
Sanscrit ; he may give as learned a disquisition of the influ- 
ence of Babylonia on China, as he has, by mistake, made on 
the erroneous Supposition of China influencing Babylonia^ •, 
he may even emulate Sir Monier Williams in starting an v 
Institute and prevent anyone joining it or his Congresses 
who does not subscribe tc his solar and other mythsj! 
but he will never wipe out the stain of his iniprpjper / 
election, or the diii^race on his Congress lor having evaiied 
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by a trick the legal cor^sequences of their acts. Now as in 
March 1891, the demand for the return of subscriptions due 
to the Congress of that year is maintained by its organizers. 
Their determination is to be found in 4 he words of Sir 
Patrick Colquhoun, Q.C., the President of the Committee 
for the Congress of 1891, that “ without in the least oppos- 
ing the ass?;mbling of an Oriental Congress in 1892, we 
forbid the use of the name, organization, and of any portion 
of the funds of the Ninth International Congress of Oriental- 
ists for any other purpose than that of 1891 ; and we are 
prepared to take all such measures as may be within our 
power to enforce, if necessary, the rights which the 
founders and 400 signatory members, representing thirty 
countries, have conhded to our care.” 

• The very thin legal " opinion " which the Oriental Con- 
•gress of 1892 has obtained in its favour and which we 
publish elsewhere, condemns its conduct, if read with fuller 
knowledge or “ between the lines.” The legal action, how- 
ever, which will be taken is not precisely what the opinion 
in question tries to meet. Qui vivra verra. In the mean- 
while, the adjoined rough comparative statement will show 
to those interested in the matter the success of the open 
private Congress of 1891, in spite of all difficulties, against 
the would-be official Congress of 1892, which had one more 
year than its predecessor for its construction, besides the 
'aid oY the traitors from an existing organization and the aid 
of a misled Conservative Ministry and of subsidies of 
certain Indian Chiefs. Mr. Gladstone, it may be remem- 
bered, although in perfect health, never came near the 
Congress, which he wisely abstained from calling the 
“ Ninth,” for he sympathized, like every honourable man, 
wi^ thp object to get that title removed, although “ he was 
not in a position actively to interfere.” Indeed, there was 
a stampede among the honorary Vice-Presidents. ^ Even 
Lord Northbrook did not often attend, although, in spite of 
lassertions of a benevolent neutrality between the Congresses 
of iSprand 1892, the Royal Asiatic Society’s officials had 
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ail along covertly aided the Committee for* the Congress of 
1802 till they had substituted themselves for the origina 
office-holders of the latter. The Congress of >889 showed 
us Alexander djunk ; that of .892 Alexander dull 
•‘Scholars on the Rampage" (A. Q. R. of Janua^. 
chronicled the deliria of the former; our forthcoming 
revelations will describe the rude awakenings of the latter. 

We prognosticate a desertion of the pseudo-Ninth Con- 
gress as long as it calls itself “the Ninth” by all persons 
^o are not part of the conspiracy. The toady may yet miss 
many names in the revised list of ornamental supporters of 
the 1892 Congress, but the student will have no difficulty 
in arriving at a conclusion regarding the true value of the 
respective Congresses of .891 and 1892 in comparing the 
following statements of work and support: 

Sections. 


i8yi (London). 


(a) Summaries of Oriental Research 
since 1886 in 16 specialities. 

(/;) 1. Semitic languages, except 

.Arabic. 

2. Arabic and isldm. 

3. Assyriology. 

4. Palestinology. 

(c) Aryan : i- Sanscrit and Hin- 
duism, 

2, Pali and Buddhism. 

3. Iranian and Zoroastrianism. 
(g) Africa, except Egypt- 

(e) Egyptology. 

{/) Central Asia and Dardistan. 

(^) Comparative Religion (including 
Mythology and Folklore), 
philosophy, Law, and Oriental 
Sciences (including Medicine), 
If istory (includingthe relations 
of Greece and the East), etc. 
(A) Comparative langu^e. 

(/) Suggestions for the encourage- 
ment of Oriental Studies. 

(y) Indo-Chinese. 

(/i) Sinology. .* 

(/) Japanese, i ' • 


(/«) Dravidian. 

(n) Malayan and Polynrsi.m. 

(fj) Instructions to Explorers, etc. 

(/) Ethnographic.al Philology, in- 
cluding ihe migrations of 
races. 

(^r) Oriental Art, Art - Industry, 
Archaeology and Numismatics. 

(r) Relations with Oriental scholars 
and peoples. 

(j) Oriental Linguistics in Conv-^ 
merce, etc., with sub-sections 
regarding the various modem 
Oriental languages, (the Indian 
Vernaculars, Persian, Turkish, 
Armenian, etc.). 

(/) The Anthropology, Science, and 
Products, natural and artificial, 
of the East. . 

(u) Exhibition and explanations of 
objects illustrative of Sections 

2), 3). ?)♦ 

(/), (^). («^)» and (4 

(o) Exhibition (rf Piiblicatii^ : tfe- 
lating tb Otiental 
, , Tiay<d8,'efic;.- 
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Sections. 


1892 (London). 


I. India. 

II. Aryan. 

III. Semitic, 

{d) Assyrian and Babylonian. 
(If) General. 

IV. l^ersia and Turkey. 

V. China, Central Asia, and the 
Far East. 


VI. Egypt and Africa. 

VII. Australasia and Oceana, 

VIII. Anthropological and Myth- 
ological. 

IX. Geographical, 

X. Archaic Greece and the 
East. 


This final classification was very gradually and waveringly 
reached after the first-issued programme, which resembled 
that of the Stockholm-Christiania Congress. It is, how- 
ever, still most unscientific, as we have already pointed out 


in our last issue, in spite of its evident desire to imitate 
some of the features of the Congress of 1891. 


1889 (Stockholm). 

•Semitic and Islam. African, including Egyptology. 

Aryan. ^ Central Asia and the Far East. 

Malayan and Polynesian. 


AiisrK\(. 1 c:omparing the Congresses of 1891 and 1892. 


/ 89 1 . 


Countries represented ... 37 

(fovernments ... ... 8 

[and 5 British Colonics,] viz. : 
llic British Colonial Office ^ 
J^ancct Bussia^ Italy ^ Spairiy 
Portuy;al^ Greece^ Persia, 
learned bodies ... ... 45 

^Jicotch Universities and Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge. 

Chambers of Commerce and 
Peputations from City ... 3 

Members (including 1 1 lite- 
rary Ladies, Vjut excluding 
Ladies accompanying Mem- 
bers) ... ... 632 


1892, 

(after an additional year of prepaf^a- 
lion . ) 

t8 

.. ... ... ... ... 6 

[and 5 Indian provincial Govts.,] 
viz. : Austria^ Holland., Jictly^ 
S^ueden and IVoricmy^ JIsypl% 
Siam, 

... ... ... ... ••• 40^ 

Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, 

None 


44 ot 


* This number includes 3 Branches of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 
an ofBdal list of the monopolist of learning, the “ Kaiserliche Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Wien,” and its translation, “the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, Vienna,” is also given as two Institutions ! 

,'t Thte inclpdes 75 I.adies» sometimes, thlee Ladies of one Member's 
family, anj^ scarcely any Orientalists. 
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Papers 

1 60 

... ... ... ... 101 

Summaries of Research in 

Oriental Specialities 

16 

None 

Donors of books, etc. 

55 

40 

Separate books presented ... 

342. 

Separate books and pamphlets 61 

Hours of work 

100 

18 

Sections 


... 10 

Average attendance at ordinary 


6 to 1 2 

meetings 

57 

(to judge from newspitiJcr rej^orts.) 

Ambassadors or Ministers ac- 


> 

credited to the Court of 

St James* ... 

I T 

'None 

Ministers of Public Instruc- 

tion 

4 

- None 

Cardinal, Bishop, Chief 

Rabbi, etc. 

5 

None 

Special collections illustrating 

recent Di.scoveries 

5 

Hcchlefs Manuscript. 

Publishers exhibiting Oriental 

works 

12 

I 

Intkrnationai. 

Com 1‘AKi^ON. 

Whilst the Congress of 1892 

has no Members even from such conn- 


tries as S/nan which contributed 19 to the (Congress of 1H9T : none 
from Turkey which gave 9 members to 1891 ; none from China which 
had 6 Members in 1891; none from Japan which was represented by 
ij Members in 1891, except the Japan Society, founded by the Congress 
of 1891, it has even in Great Britain only 188 Members to 215 in 1891, 
and only 26 in India including 5 Governments to 45 in 1891. In Central 
Asia and Dardistan 1892 has none. France has nominally 6 Members 
in 1892 against 125 Members in 1891 ; Austria has 16 against 20; Italy 
r8 against 27; and Russia 14 against 17; only Ciermany is the country 
better represented at the 1892 Congress, there being 50 German Members 
to 20 in 1891, but it may be noticed that even the German Government, 
following the example of France and Russia, has not sent a Delegate to the 
Congress of 1892, 


Details 

OF 

C0UNTKIE.S. 


1891. 

I. Algiers (including i society 

7 

1892. 

None 

2. Australia (including 2 




learned bodies)* 

4 

... 

None 

3. Austria-Hungary (including 


I. Govt, and including 

5 

2 learned bodies) 

20 

learned bodies 

... 16 

4. Belgium (including a 


2 

... 6 

learned body) ... 

10 


jNone 

5. Canada 

1 

♦ « * « . . , I * ♦ 
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6. Ceylon (including I society) 4 


7. China 6 

8. Denmark ... 5 

9. Egypt 9 

10. France (its Govt, and in- 

cluding 9 societies) 125 

11. Gevman^ ... ... ... 20 


12. Gt. Britain (including Col. 

Office and 7 societies) ... 215 

13. Greece (including Govt. 

and University of Athens) 7 

14. Hayti ... ... ... 1 

15. Holland (including 1 

sSciely) ... ... ... 6 

16. India and Burma (includ- 

ing I society) 45 

17. Italy (including Govt, and 

3 learned bodies) . , 27 

i8.,la})an (including 2 learned 

bodies) ... ... ... it 

19. Joliore * ... ... ... 2 

20. Malta ... ... ... 1 

2J. Persia (Govt.) ... ... 2 

22. [Portugal (including (lovt. 

and 3 learned bodies) 9 

23. Rouinania ... ... 2 

24. Russia and Finland (Govt., 

and 2 societies) ... 17 

25. Servia ... ... ... 1 

Siam ... ... None 

26. Spain (Govt, and 6 learned 

^ bodies) 19 

27. Sweden and Norway ... 12 

28. Switzerland (including 

• Geneva University) ... 5 

29. Tonquin and Annam ... t 

30. Tunis 2 

31T Turkey 9 

32. Polynesia 4 

33* U*S. America (including 2 

learned bodies) ... ... 14 

34, 35, 36, 37' Kashmir-Gilgit, 9 

Gabridl, Kolab, Yasin- 

Chitrdl, Hunza - NagjT, 

Badakhshdn. 632 


None 

None 

3 i 

4. Govt, including a library 
and its Librarian ... 7 

5 6 

6. including 9 learned bodies 50 

7. including it societies ... 188 

.... None 

None 

8. Govt, and including 2 

societies ... ... 13 

9. 4 l.ocal (iovts., and includ- 

ing 4 learned bodies ... 26 

TO. Govt, and including 6 

learned bodies ... ... 18 

11. (a Society) ... ... i 

(created by the Congress of 189T ) 

None 

None 

12. ... ... ... ... 3 

^3 ^ 

None 

14. including 3 learned bodies 14 

None 

15. (iovt. .. I 

None 

16. Govt. .. 3 

17. ... .* S 

None 

None 

None 

18. including 2 learned bodies 14 

Total 373 

Ladies 75 
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I'HE NikTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OK 
ORIENTALISTS (1892). 

Counsel's Opinion. 

1 am of opinioipi that the organisers of the Congress cannot be restrained 
from the use of the designation “ Ninth ” at the suit of Dr. Leitner or any 
jther person. In the first place, I think that the Congress about to be 
held is properly described as the “Ninth.” It appears to me that the 
Congress of 1889 had power to appoint the Committee for arranging the 
place of the next Congress, and that this Committee has duly fixed the 
intended Congress accordingly.! Hy Article 3 of the Paris Statutes each 
Congress appoints the place for holding the next Congress ; and I think 
that under this Article, as well as by virtue of its inherent powers, it was 
within the scope of the Authority of the C'ongress of 18S9 to ap}X)int a 
Committee, and to delegate to that Committee the choice of the next 
place of meeting. Considering that it was impossible during the Session 
of that Congress to name a place for the next meeting. 1 think that lh*i 
course pursued was the only reasonable and jiracticahle course to be 
taken under the circumstances. It was clearly not contrary to the spirit 
of the Statutes referred to as a matter to be observed in Article 17. I 
notice, also, that Article j8 contemplates the appointment (>f a Committee 
for carrying out the next Congress. I may add that Artic'le 2 appears 
only to apply to the case where, the place of next Session iuuing been 
fixed by the Congress, there is a failure on tlic part of the C'ommittee for 
the next Session to notify before the 31st December the time for opening 
the new Session, in which case only the fixing of another Country for the 
next meeting devolves upon the Committee of the last C'ongrcss. As to 
the alleged resolution of 1873, relied upon by Dr. Leitner and his friends, 
I think that, even if it was passed, it did not in any way bind the 
(Congress of 1889, and could not have any operation so as to take pre- 
cedence of the provisions made by that Congress for the continuation of 
the meetings. 

In the second place, I do not sec any harm from confusion of names or 
otherwise that can ensue proper to be prevented by injunction. The 
Congress alleged by Dr. Leitner and his friend.s to be the genuine ninth 
has already been held in September, 1891. The Congress at Lisbon is 
described by the same persons as the tenth, and cannot be affected by the 
proposed Congress. J 

In the last place, I think that any application for an injunction is too 
late.Jf It IS clear that the matter has for a long time been in controversy. 

“ I think,” “ I do not see ” are insufficient statements without .giving 
the grounds for the assertions. 

! The Christiania^Committee never fixed any place. London had been 
fixed — and ttot too for 1891 — before it accepted an accomplished feet. 

J .^kragraph is sufficient to show the “ thinness ” of this opinion. 
The obvious confusion of publications being issued for .several years 
two Series of Congresses each calling themselves ^^The Ninth ” or The 
Tenth ” wqpld Mem to prove etbe necessity for a distinctive appellatiot^ 

§ Precisely, See the correspondence, on , subject* , , ' 
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,Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir M, E. Grant-Duff, and otherii withdrew from 
the Congress of 1891 ; and a letter of protest, dated 28th January, 1892, 
is stated to have been written. All the arrangements having been allowed 
to be made,* I think that it would be improper that in such a case as the 
))resent any injunction should be granted on the eve of the time appointed 
for the meeting of the C'ongress. 

(Signed) A. G. Marien. 

ij, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 

26th August, 1892. 


1891. Per CbNTRA. 

Conclusions of Dr. Pankhursts opinion (for his “ opinion,” in its^ entirety, 
see last number of the A. Q. P.), 

In the* state of things disclosed by the matters aforesaid, I am of opinion 
as follows : 

( 1 ) 'Phat the representations and acts of the persons aforesaid in 
arranging or attempting to hold, and })urporting to hold, ‘‘ 1 'he Ninth 

, International Congress of Orientalists in London in 1892 constitute an 
unwarrantable and wrongful usurpation and assumption of the name, 
style* title, number, rights, and functions of the International Congress of 
Orientalists founded in Paris in 1873, and of the series of Congresses 
based thereon, and forming part thereof. 

(2) That the holding of “The Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists” in London in 1892, having regard to the fact that “The Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists ” has aheady been held in London 
in 1891, besides of ncc'cssity involving confusion and leading to absurdity, 
is wrongfLil, and a violatian of the Statutes by which the holding of the 
International Congresses of Orientalists is governed. 

(3) I'hat the retention by, or on behalf of, these persons of subscriptions 
paid or intended for or for the purpose of “ The Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists,” held in I.ondon in 1891, is illegal.! 

(4j T hat the receipt and application of subscriptions, and the issue of 
circulars and papers soliciting subscriptions for or for the purpose of 
“I'he Ninth International Congress of Orientalists” in I^ondon in 1892, 
tile holding thereof being wrongful, as aforesaid, are also wrongful. 

R. M. Rank HURST. 

5, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 

, 3 June, 1892. 

* Protests have been constantly made, sometimes with a temporary 
appar^t success, and reliance was, therefore, placed on sense and good 
feeling prevailing eventually. 

t Counsel also refers in his opinion to V he following fact : Dr. Badenoch 
by letter, on behalf of the organising Committee of such^ last-named 
Ccoigress, addressed to Dr. Bullitiger, says f “ You have not yet returned 
the subscriptions which you obtained for the Congress of 1891, and in lieu 
of which literary and other papers have been sent by us to the' subscribers 
at OUT expend,” * 
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\ 

rHE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 

(Ninth and Tenth Sessions : London, 1891 ; and Ijsbon, 1892.) 

The following letter, which explains itself, was addressed by Dr. (L W. 
Leitner to the India Office : 

lo J. A, (JODLEY, EsqKE., C.B, ETC'., UnDKK SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 

India.’ 

Wcjking, 1 2th July, 1892. 

Sir, — As I am convinced that the action taken by the India Office with 
regard to the projected London Oriental Congress of 1892 wiiJ lead to 
much ill-feeling, unless an early remedy is applied, I beg to inform you that 
I have received information* from responsible ])ersons in Portugal and 
France respectively which clearly shows that any official support given to 
that Congress would be considered an affront to those two countries. 

7 ’he reason is obvious. In the case ot Portugal, the King is the 
President and all the Ministers and other leading persons, native and 
foreign, in Portugal are Members of the Committee organizing the Xth 
International Congress of Orientalists to be held at Lisbon from the 
23rd Sept, lo the 1st of October. Now, the l.ondon Oriental Congress 
for 1892 not only proposes to hold its nuetings from the 5th to the 
12th September next, but also announces a I'enth Intcrnatioiuil C’ongrcss 
at Geneva t thereby showing the animus whi<‘h inspires it as regards the 
Portuguese ('ongress. As for iTancc, the President of the Republic, 
M. Carnot, is the son of Senator Carnot, wdio was connected with the foun- 
dation in Paris in 1873 t)f the series of the non-official gatherings known 
as “the International Congress of Orientalists’' of which “the Ninth” 
took place dc facto in the order of sequenc e last year, and was further the 
de jure Ninth Congress in the opinion of the Founders of the Sfries. 
Now the 1892 Congress started originally in connection with the attempt 
made by a minority at the 8th Congress of Stockholm-Christiania in 1889, 
with which Prof. Max Muller was identified, to set aside the Statutes and 
original princijdes of these open Congresses, in which all schools and 
nationalities are on a footing of perfect equality, in favour of a monopoly 
by mainly a few (ierman Professors. (See Prof. A. WebePs proposals, on 
pages cxxiv-cxxvii of forwarded proceedings.) 

> This attempt was, at first, defeated ; but it ba.s since been practically 
revive 4 by seceders from the Committee of 1891, although they had 

^ 1. Lisbonne 1 e 5 Juiflet “Je puis vou.-s garantir cpie le Ministte Anglais k Lisbonne a 
invite notre Qouvernement \ se faire repr&ienler a cc (xmgres, ce qui prouve que Tcm 
persiste dans I’usurpaiion.” 2. The news from France i.s to the same effect. 

t I have just heard from a (iene%^a authority : “Ni TUniversit^, ni la munidpaltt^ U* 
TKtat dc Geneve n’onl, it ma conrmissance, prit part it Tinvitation que vous m'annonee/.. 
. . . Le (>)ngjres de Londres (1S91) est un fait qu'on ne i^ut 
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pledged themselves to the maintenance of the Statutes and to hold a 
Congress under them in 1891, some of whom are intimately connected 
with the India Office. To ask, therefore, the French (Jovt. to send a 
representative to the London Congress of 1892 is to ask it to support 
a movement which, in its raison d'etre^ is intended to destroy every 
vestige of the French origin of this International Republic of Oriental 
letters. 

It is, therefore, quite clear to me that the Right Hon. the Secretary 
of State for India could not have had before him the material bearing on 
this point, whatever other material he may have had. Further he could 
not have been fully advised as regards the confusion and ^manifold in- 
conveniences, not to speak of legal and other difficulties and the manifest 
absurdity ari.sing from the London (Congress of 1892 calling itself by the 
same name as that of J891 and the reproach which any support of a rival 
Congress, under that name, conveys on the eminent men and measures, 
including a IJbrary of publications in progress, connected with the London 
(Congress of 189T. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught was a Patron of that Congress; Her 
.Majesty sent a Message to it : the Right Hon. the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies was represented at it ; 600 Orientalists from 37 countries 
and 38 learned corporations .sup])oried it, and it would be ignoring them 
all to ignore •that the Ninth Congress in which they took part was really 
the Nintli. Were the Congress of this year to call itself, as once suggested 
by Prof. MaK Muller himself, “the International Congress of Oriental 
Scholars ” or by some other distinctive name, confusion would be avoided 
and peace would be restored. J.ord Cro.ss knows that, for that desirable 
consummation, we were willing, as far as possible, to admit last year the 
seceders on their own terms, provided they recognised the Statute.s, in the 
Congress of 1891 and, even now, were they to admit Lisbon as the Tenth 
Congress, the reunion of Orientalists would ipso facto and immediately 
take place, whereas by the conduct which tliey are i>iirsuing and in which 
they are officially assisted by what is obviously a mistake, the schism must 
l)e jjerpetuated through the simultaneous recurrence of Congresses of 
which two call themselves 1 enth, two Eleventh and so ad infinitum. (See 
enclosed Circular A.) 

^I have the mo.st perfect confidence in the Right Honorable the? Secretary 
of State for India fully and faithfully adhering to his promise, made last 
year, to observe complete impartiality as regards the Congresses of 1891 
ami ^892* If he has desired the P’oreign Office to suggest to the various 
foreign Governments to send representatives to the London Congress of 
1892, he will either withdraw that desire or request that the same consider^* 
tion extended to the statutory successor of the Congress* of 1891, 
namely, the Lisbon Congress, presided over by an Orientalist King and in 
a peninsula that is full of Oriental memories and monuments. Ttus 
gracious and impartial course is specially indicated by the circumstance 
of his having been unable to do anything for our Congre.ss last year, and 
of officials and others connected with the India Office being on the London 
Committee for 1892* He will also I hope, send a Delegate to the Lisbon 
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Congress and, if no other person is available, I beg to offer my unpaid 
services in that capacity. 

Hitherto the support of the India Office to the Oriental Congresses has 
been confined to sending a Delegate to it and when the Congress was 
first held in London in 1874, to ask its Members to visit the India Office 
Library. Even this last formal and slight favour was not shown to us, on 
the ground, I presume, of the necessity of preserving the strictest neutrality, , 
I am, however, now told that if the India Office show an unusual interest 
in the London Oriental Congress of 1892 and have induced the Foreign 
Office, which never took any part in these gatherings, to move ail over the 
world on its behalf, it is because Lord Cross has convinced himself from 
material laid before him of the thoroughh* representative character of the 
body that intends to meet in London this year. I am, therefore, obliged 
to show that the body in question is infinitely less representative than the 
one to which all countenance was refused last year. » 

Taking the end of June 1891 and of this year as a convenient date for 
comparison, 1 find by the circulars then issued by the respective Com- 
mittees that 1891 had then 500 Members representing 32 countries ; 
90 papers, and Delegates, j)romised or sent, by 7 (iovernmcnls and 28 
learned bodies. It had compileted the organization of over 30 Sections, 
including those specially interesting to the scholarship) and commerce of 
this country and its relations with Orientals, (The Lislion tprogranime is 
even more extensive.) 

The last Ciicular, on the other hand, of 1892 bears no longer the 
140 odd "names of previous Lists, perhaps owing to the protests of those 
erroneously included in it; H.R.H. the Duke of C'onnaught does no 
longer figure on it ; and only the promise of ij pap)ers is mentioned in it 
of which it would be too much to say that 3 are likely to be imiiortant 
additions to knowledge: 5 of their 10 authors have yet to make their 
reputation and onl) 1 1 learned bodies, including 3 of minor standing, 
are mentioned as adhering to the 1892 l.ondon Congress and no Govern- ' 
ment has as yet deputed a Delegate to it. It has only increased the 
original 6 stereotyped and sterile Sections by two and has lost ^some 
specialists as Sectional Presidents and Secretaries. No wonder, therefore, 
that an artificial stimulus is required in order to prop up a Congress that 
c^tnnot stand on its own merits. Indeed, it altogether detracts from 
representative character of a non-official gathering, like the International 
Congress of Orientalists, to use, however indirectly, the pressure of a 
Government Department like the India Office or the Foreign Office, in 
order to obtain Delegates from the various Foreign Governments. This 
#as not the course adopted, at any rate, by the Congress of 1891, nor was 
it necessary ; for the mere intimation of its lieing about to be hel& to the 
various Government^ including our own Colonial Office, sufficed to obtain 
from those interested in it, Delegates who took an active part in its pro- 
ceedings or literary work. * 

This work occupied ro hours daily during 10 days. The daily Prem of 
this and other countries rej^orted its proceedings at length, and thus drew 
attention toThe importance to the public of subjects that had till then teeri 
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ignored. The last Congress had four times as many papers as the average 
of previous (Congresses ; it covered all branches of Oriental learning and for 
the first time brought up to date Summaries of Oriental Research ” in 
t 6 specialities so as to facilitate further progress in them ; it has affected 
Oriental Education and Examinations in this and other countries and 
learned Societies have been formed from several of its Sections. Above all, 
^t represented the triumph, against a dishonest opposition, of the original 
progressive and yet truly conservative principles of the institution, which 
alone are worftiy of the support, not only of the independent Scholars 
but also of the officials of this and other countries interested in the 
East. 

It is impossil:)le to ignore a Congress of 600 scholars representing 
37 countries, presided over by the Lord Chancellor of England and 
guided by high Indian officials and by leading Members of British 
Universittes, including the scholarly Master of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and supported (for the first time) by nearly all the Ambassadors 
and Ministers accredited to the C'ourt of St, James and by the heads of 
the various religious denominations. 

• It seems to be c(iually impossible to recognise a Congress of seceders, 

^ as long as it uses a name and title that do not belong to it, and does not 
return certain subscriptions originally })aid for 1891. (See Resolutions of 
f'ounders and public letter of Sir Patrick (Jokmhoun, Q.C.) 

The restoration of peace among Orientalists is now, to a great extent, in 
the hands of the Secretary of State, if he will adopt any of the courses 
which I have ventured most respectfully to suggest; and I shall* be glad to 
hold myself in readiness to wait on His Lordship in order to produce the 
material in supj)ort of my statements should he wish me to do so. 

. 1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

> G. W. Leitneu, 

Delegate - General of the J’oundcrs and of the Nmth and Tenth 
International (Jongresses of Orientalists. 


A copy of this letter was simultaneously forwarded to the Foreign Office 
with the following forwarding remarks : 

13th July, 1892. 

“ In continuation of previous correspondence and of our interview re- 
garding the Oriental Congresses of this year, I beg to enclose the copy oP 
a letter which I have sent to the India Oflfice on the subject. I hope that 
in the interests of fairness, of the regard to certain countries concerneti, 
and of the scientific and practical value which attaches to the extensive 
Lisbon programme, you may be able to send* the purport of my letter . to 
the India OfiSce as also one of the forwarded circulars of the Lisbon 
Congress, to your representatives abroad, as has been done for the London 
Congress of this year.” ' 
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'I'he following correspondence also passed between two of the Vice* 
Presidents of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, held in 
London in 1891, and Lords Salisbury and Cross : 

To THE Most Noble, the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G, 

“ 2ist July, 1892. 

“ I trust you will excuse me for troubling you on a matter which is of 
some interest to Orientalists, and in which the action of the Foreign Othce, 
obviously taken under imperfect information, may grievously offend several 
foreign goveriiments. 

** I^ast year an Oriental Congress in accordance with the Statutes laid 
down for these series of meetings in Paris in 1873, was held in J^ondon 
under the patronage of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, HJ.H. the Arch- 
duke Rainer, with Lords Lytton and Dufferin as Honorary JVesidents, and 
the Lord Chancellor as President, assisted by Dr. Taylor, the Mdster of St, 
John's College, Cambridge. It was the 9th of the series and was attended 
by delegates from every country in h'.urope, many of them of the highest 
distinction. Italy was specially represented by its Ambassador in ].ondon, 
and France by its most distinguished Orientalists. A powerful party of 
English Orientalists seceded from this (Congress and determined to hold- 
one of their own under the Presidency of J'rofessor Max Muller, who not 
being an Englishman by birth, would have been ineligible^ as President of 
a Statutory Congress. 

“ The office-holders of the 9th Congress, of whic h I was one of the Vice- 
Presidents; have no feeling but that of friendship and cordiality towards 
the Orientalists who desire to hold a Congress in London this year. They 
only object, and object strongly, to the term 9lh '' being given to it, thus 
ignoring last year’s Congress which was graciously acknowledged by Her 
Majesty, and presided over by the distinguished persons I have named to 
your Lordship. 

‘‘ l.^ast year Lord Cross, whom 1 had begged to join our Congress and 
assist it with the influence of the India Office, declined on the ground of 
not desiring to depart in any way from the impartial attitude wl>rch he 
desired to maintain between the rival Congresses. This year, in spite of 
this pledge, he has, as I understand from a communication addressed 

by to , not only given the support of the India Office 

to the so-called 9th Congres.s of 1892, but has himself become a Vice* 
President of it, while he has induced the Foreign Office to m9ve its 
representatives abroad to have delegates deputed to it from the countries 
in which they are officially employed. I would venture to point out to 
your Lordship that had the Foreign Office been properly informe^d of the 
facts of the case it is impossible that they could have taken this action 
which will seriously offend France and Italy and other countries who have 
been officially represented at the 9th Congress of 1891 ; and 1 earnestly 
trust that your Lordship .will withdraw any approval or assistance which 
the Foreign Office may have granted to the so-called 0th Cor^ress of 1892, 
and maintain the attitude of impartiality which Lord Cross asserted against 
the genuine and Statute^ 9th Congress in 189^^ 
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jR^ly. 

Hatfield House, Hatfield, Herts, 22nd July, 1892. 

“I beg to acknowledge your letter of the 21st inst. I have already had 
a letter upon the other side. I am afraid it is a dispute in which the Foreign 
Office could not intervene with any likelihood of an advantageous result, and 
that therefore wc had better take no steps in tl>e matter. 

• “ Salisuurv.’' 

^ R€?nark by the Delegate- General. 

The F. O. is not asked to interfere in any dispute, but to undo the 
effects of its interference by recalling the Circular to Foreign Governments 
to send Delegates to the Congress of one of the disputing parties. 


Lord Salisbury replied to another Vice-President as follows : 

“ 23rd July, 1892. 

T am desired by Lord Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 20th instant, and in reply I have to say that His I-ordship 
will make inquiries into the matter to which you refer ; he does not, how- 
ever, think that it is one in which Her Majesty’s Government can interfere.’' 


To rtiT. Ri, Hon. Viscocni Cross, Inj)1a Office. 

2ist July, 1892. 

‘*As one of the Vice-Presidents of the 9th Statutory Oriental Congress 
of 1891 I invite your attention to the fact that you promised neutrality 
between that Congress and the gentlemen who were endeavouring to 
bring about a Ck^ngress in England this year, and you declined to assist 
our Congress on the groujid of your desire to be impartial between these 
conflicting claims. 

“I now understand on the authority of , that H.R.H. the Duke 

of York has con.sented to be President of the 1892 Congress styling itself 
• the 9thj as that wEich has the support of the India Office, Lord Cross being 
a Vice-President. 

“ I would beg to say that this seems to be in direct opposition to the 
plc<|ge of neutrality which was given last year; and not only this, but the 
•India Office has moved the Foreign Office to invite its representatives in 
foreign countries to procure the deputation of delegates to the .so-called 
9th Qongress of 1892 in London, although your Lordship must be aware 
that the 9th Statutory Congress was held last year under the patronage of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught and received the recognition of Her 
Majesty the Queen, The action of the India Office consequently puts a 
slight oh Her Majesty and the Duke of Connaught, and compromises th^ 
Foreign Office in all those countries which sent delegates to the 9th Con- 
gress of 189T, especially PVance, who were th^ founders of these'Statutory 
gatherings, and Italy whose Ambassador was the delegate appointed by 
H.M, the King of Italy. 

“ The office-holders in the Congress of i8gi*haye no feeling but one of 
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cordiality towards the distinguished gentlemen who desire to hold a Con- 
gress in London this year, and the only thing on which they insist is that 
the term 9th Congress shall not be applied to it and the Congress of 1891 
ignored, I would therefore beg your Lordship to have the kindness to 
procure the withdrawal of this designation ; otherwise we shall be compelled, 
by legal injunction and by full publication of the facts of the case, to place 
this breach of faith and courtesy before the public of Europe for considera- 
tion and decision.” 


Reply to the ahm^e. 

26th July, 1892, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

“ I am desired by Lord Cross to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 2ist inst. His Lordship wishes me to say that the Secretary of State 
has consented to become a V.P. of the C’ongress to be Iield in London 
and with the co 7 icurrcfice 0/ his Cotnuil ( 1 ) has moved the Foreign Office to 
invite Foreign Governments to send delegates to it. 

“He did so because he was advised that the Congress miglit fairly be said 
to represent the Oriental learning of Europe and for no other reason (2). 
This being so and in view of the interest which our Government of India 
has in such matters, he would not have considered himself justified in 
holding aloof. As to the question which has arisen resj)ectiag the right of 
the Congress to describe itself as the ‘9th Congress of Orientalists/ 
lx)rd Cross does not offer any opinion nor wonkl his action have been 
influenced one way or the other by any answer which might have been 
given to that question {3). The Secretary of State in (knincil has given no 
pledge or promise w'hich is inconsistent with the course which he has 
taken (4), I am, etc,, etc. 

“ Chari. K s F. Bruck/’ 

Remarks by the JJe!cy;aic-Geuenxi on the above letter. 

(1) I respectfully deny that the ( anincil w ere placed in possession of the 
facts. 

(2) This reason applied far more forcibly to the (Congress of 1891. 

(3) The discussion as to which Congress w^as the legal one, i.e\ had a 
right to call itself “ The Ninth,” w'as, at any rate, the alleged reason for the 
neutrality of Lord Cross betw'een the Congresses of 1891 and 1892. 

(4) This is not a matter of opinion, but of fact, and the fact of Lord 
Cross advising the Queen to be neutral between the Congresses of 1891 and 
1892 is alone in favour of the presumption of Lord Cross’s own neutrjLlity. 

At a well-supported meeting of the members of the Ninth and pre- 
ceding Sessions of the International Congress of Orientalists held on the 
6lh August, 1892, tjie following Resolutions >vere unanimously passed: 

INTERNATIONAL, CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 

I St Session, Paris, 1873. 
and „ London, 1874, 

‘ 3rd „ " St* Petersburg, 1876. 
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4th Session, Florence, 1878* 

5th „ Berlin, i88r. 

6th „ Leyden, 1883. 

7 th „ Vienna, 1886. 

8th ,, Stockholm-Christiania, 1889 

9th ,, London, i8qi. 

We, the members of the Ninth and preceding Sessions of the above Series 
of the International Congress of Orientalists; hereby- - 

(1) approve of the following resolution of the Committee of Permanence 
of 1873, and of the Committee of Permanence of 1891 (r8th Jpne, 1892): 

“ Resolution. 

“The members of the Permanent Committees of 1873 and 1891 protest 
against the usurpation of the number and title of ‘'fhe Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists ’ (which has already been held in London, in 
September, 1891) by a Committee preparing a C'ongress under the same 
designation in 1892, in spite of the absolute prohibition of the two above- 
mentioned Committees. These said Committees claim, along with the 
’number of the series inaugurated at Paris in 1873, also the very title of 
the Congresses as being their property and that of their lawful successors, 
and abs<^lutcly forbid to any person whomsoever unconnected with 
these statutory Committees and their lawful successors, to take the 
denomination of these C'ongresses, the title of which is guaranteed by the 
laws of all countries in respe(T of literary property.'’ 

(2) declare as follows : 

“ (a) That ‘ The Ninth International ( "ongress of Orientalists,’ duly 
held in pursuance of the Statutes in I.ondon in 1891, was 
recognised by the (rovemments of England, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Greece, Russia, and of other countries, was 
attended by delegates of 38 learned bodies and formed by 
600 Orientalists, as members, representing 37 countries. 

“ ip) "J'hat the arranging to hold or the holding in London, in 1892, 
^ of a Congress designated as ‘ The Ninth International 

Congress ot Orientalists,’ constitutes an unwarrantable and 
wrongful usurpation of the name, style, title, rights, and 
functions of the International Congress of Orientalists 
founded in l^aris in 1873, Series of Congresses 

based thereon and forming part thereof.” 


Thei*followang Circular letter, which has been very influentially and in- 
ternationally signed, has been addressed to tho.se persons on the Secedfcrs’ 
List who are believed to be unacquainted with the facts of the case : 

t 

’ ^‘Woking, isth July, 1892. 

Dear Sir, — A s it appears that the Orien^lists’ Congress announced as 
about tb^be held in Loftdon in September, 1892, with which your name is 
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associated, is still being described as “the Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists,” notwithstanding the letter of protest addressed by M. le Baron 
Textor de Ravisi, President of the Comity de Permanence of 1873, to 
Professor R. K. Douglas, lately one of the Secretaries of the proposed 
C’ongress, on the 28th January, 1892, we think it our duty, on behalf of the 
Organizing Committee of the Tenth International CJongress of Orientalists 
to be held at Lisbon in 1892, appointed by the genuine Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, which was held in London in 1891, to 
call your attention to the illegality and absurdity of the proceedings to 
which you are thus being made a party by the persistent and wrongful 
appropriation by this pretended Ninth I.ondon Congress of 1892 of a title 
which docs not belong to it. 

“ That we do not overrate the gravity of the matter will appear from the 
important opinion of C'ounsel which vve have obtained, and of which a 
copy is enclosed. W hile we have the heartiest symi)athy and goodwill 
towards any organization which has for its object the promotion and 
furtherance of Oriental studies, and wish nothing but success to ever)' 
genuine Congress of Oriental students, whenever and wherever it may be 
held, we cannot but strenuously maintain our rights and tho.se of the great 
body of Orintalists which met at London in the Ninth International Con- 
gress of 1891, and will meet at Lisbon in the I'cnlh International Cemgress 
of 1892, to the sole use of those de.scriptions as against any body taking 
upon itself to use them without anj legal title to them. 

“We are, dear Sir, on behalf of the I'oundation C<jmmittee of 1873, 
and of the Committees of the Ninth and 'I’enlh International Congress of 
Orientalists, your most obedient servants.” (Here follow the signatures.) 

r.S. — The Cencral Meeting held on the 6th instant of Members of 
the Ninth and preceding C.'ongresses of the series founded in Paris in 1873 
unanimously decided to add the following ^sentence to the above letter 
addressed to those whose names are presumed to be on the List of the 
pseudo-Ninth Congress without their full knowledge of the facts : “We are 
therefore satisfied that on full consideration you will either withdraw from 
the so-called 9th Congre.ss of* this year or take such steps as may be 
necessary to alter the designation of that Congress so as to prevent the 
injustice and confusion of which we now complain.” 

C. W. Leitnkk, 

Delegate-General for the IXth and Xth International Congresses of 
Orientalists. , 

Woking, loth August, 1892. 
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ABANDONMENT OF THE NUMBER « NINTH ” BY THE 
COMMITTEE PREPARING AN ORIENTAL CONGRESS 
IN LONDON IN 1892. 

The following correspondence is reprinted from the ^^Pall Mall Gazette^ for 
the information of Me7nbers : 

{Copy.'X 

' 2, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, 20th August, 1892. 

Sir, — We ^re instructed by our client, Dr. G. W. Leitner, Delegate- 
General of “The 9th International Congress of Orientalists,” held in 
London last September, and acting on behalf of the founder^ and “the 
Comit6 de Permanence” of “The International Congress of Orientalists,” 
to inform you that he has received with much satisfaction an intimation 
that the committee of which you are the chairman and which is organizing 
a Congress to be held from the 5th to the 1 2th proximo, under the designa- 
tion of ‘^rhe 9th International Congress of Orientalists,” has finally aban- 
doned such designation, which belongs to the Congress which was held in 
London in September last. 

W hen the intimation above referred to reached Dr. Leitner he was on 
•the t)oint of instituting legal proceedings for restraining the continued user 

* and 2t}>propriation of the number and title of “The 9th International Con- 
gress of Orientalists.” and wc are now desired to inform you that he will 
not invoke the assistance of the Court in the matter in the event of your 
being able to confirm the information of your committee having abandoned 
such user, by your sending us, by return of post, a letter on behalf of your- 
self and your committee undertaking that the further use and appropriation 
of the said number and title will be henceforth and finally discontinued. — 
We are Sir, your faithful servants, 

. Daubfny and Mkad. 

Sir George Birdwood. 

The following is Sir G. Birdwood’s reply : 

^ 7, Apsley Terrace, Acton, W,, Aug. 21, 1892. 

Dear Sirs, — I regret that I cannot give an authoritative reply to your 
letter of yesterday’s date, as I am now no longer in any way connected 
witjj^ the late “ 9th Congress of Orientalists ” who proposed to meet in 

• London next month. On the 9th instant the organizing committee for- 
mally withdrew, as I was informed on the 14th inst., the words “the 9th,” 
fron^the title of the proposed Congress, and as this was the second meeting 
at which important resolutions affecting the constitution and status of the 
proposed Congress had been taken in my absence — an absence due to my 
not havmg had any intimation whatever of the said meetings being con- 
vened — I on the 15th inst, resigned, on the above express grounds, the 
chairmanship of the executive committee and my vice presidentship and 
membership Of the Congress ; my resignati6n having been accepted, I 
have no doubt whatever of the words “ the ninth ” having been withdrawn 
from the designation of the said Congress, and that the said Congress is, 
in fact, voided and has ceased % ^xist. I have seen also a prospectus of 
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the Congress still proposed to be held in London next month, in which the 
words “ the ninth ” nowhere appear. 

There seems, therefore, to be little doubt on the point, but still, having 
only the information 1 have given on it, I propose to send on your letter to 
the “Secretaries to the Congress of Orientalists, 22, Albemarle Street, W.,” 
and I would advise you to at once further address them direct. This is 
the more necessary as they have issued a Notice of Meeting for 3.30 p.m. 
to-morrow “ to consider the question of the title of the newly-proposed 
Congress, and have asked me to attend, but I do not intend to be present 
in any capacity. — Yours faithfully, 

Ceoroe J3IRD\V00I). 

Pall Mall Gazetti\ 24th August, 1892. 

Sir George Birdwood also wrote as tollows to the k^ditor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette : 

Sir, — My resignation of the Chairmanshij) of the ICxecutive Committee 
of the disnumbered Congress of Orientalists, to be held here early next 
month, has not the slightest significance in relation to the Congress, the 
success of w^hich is trebly assured by the presence of its illustrious Presi' 
dent, Professor Max Muller, and the brilliant German, .\u.strian, Italian, 
and other foreign Orientalists who have promised to attend it ; by the scien- ' 
tific importance of the papers contributed to it ; and the staunch support 
given it from all over the world by the enthusiastic admirers of Professor 
Max Muller. My resignation, in short, is a circumstance of an entirely 
private and, so to say, domestic character ; but as my correspondence 
with Messrs, Daubeny and Mead on the subject of the designation of the 
ensuing Congress has been made public, in your issue of the 24th inst., I 
beg that you will, in simple justice to myself, give publication also to my 
letter of the 14th inst., a copy of which follow'S, referred to in the said 
correspondence, communicating my resignation to the Secretaries of the 
late 9th, and now disnumbered, Congress of Orientalists, of London, of 
1892. — I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

George Birdwood. 

' August 29. 

\Enclosiire 

7, Apsley Terrace, Acton, W., 15th August, 1892. 

To the Secretaries to tlu ^th Congress of Orientalists. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to tender to the Executive Committee of “ the 9th 
Congress of Orientalists” my resignation of the Chairmanship qf th^ 
Committee as also of my Vice-Presidentship and Membership of the 
Congress. You are aware of the trying circumstances under which I was 
most reluctantly -led to accept the Chairmanship of your Committee, and 
that in consenting to serve the office so long as a certain ignominy might 
attach to it I have from the first explicitly stated my intention to resign it, 
when the success of “the 9th Congress of Orientalists ” was secured ; and, 
frankly, not only from a sense of my deep unworthiness for the office, in 
the event of its becoming, as it has now become, one of specific distinction, 
but because also of my absolutely insurmountably incapacity for any 
representative position necessitating my having to be in ^rsonal public 
evidence. 

Nevertheless I should not have at this moment resigned, noi: in this 
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formal manner, but for the fact that two meetings of your Committee, at 
which most important modifications in the constitution and character of 
the Congress were made, have recently been held, without any notice 
whatever being given me of their having been convened, Jt was only at 
the last meeting at which I had the honour to preside that I for the first 
time heard of the previous meeting, at which Sir Alfred Lyall occupied the 
chair, having been held. Again, it was only on Wednesday last, the nth 
inst., that I casually heard from Mr. Thomas H. Thornton, C.S.I., D.C.L., 
of the meeting of your Committee held on the previous day, at which it 
was agreed,* so Mr. Thornton informed me, to withdraw the term “ the 9th ’’ 
from the style and title of the Congress : a surrender which withdraws the 
Congress from its regular series, and radically affects its status. Professor 
Rhys l\ivids has informed me that the meeting of the 9th was notified to 
me by telegram. 'I’hat telegram, however, has not yet been anywhere 
delivered to me, while a day or two before I left town, on a short holiday, 
between Wednesday the 3rd and Tuesday the 9th instants, on my writing to 
know v'hcther the meeting 1 had suggested for Tuesday the ifith, to-morrow, 
was to be called, I was told that the notices for it were being sent out ; — 
and I was told nothing more. I feel, therefore, that under such circum- 
stances there is nothing for me but to resign at once and with this formal 
statement of my reasons for so doing. — I have, etc., 

Gkorge Birdwood. 

Pall Mall Gazetii\ 30th August, 1892. 

The following is the letter of the present Hon. Sec, and Hon. 'I'rcasurer 
of the Lond?)n Oriental Congress of 1892 : 

To the Editor of the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” 

Sir, -In stating that the coming Congress of Orientalists is dis- 
numbered ” Sir George Birdwood must have been misinformed. It is true 
that at a meeting of the Organizing Committee, held on the loth inst., a 
majority were of opinion that for the present the word “ninth” should be 
omitted from the title, not as abandoning claim to the appellation, but with 
a view to allay for the time being an irritating controversy. 

Hut no resolution to that effect was passed, and at a fuller meeting, held 
on the 16th in.st., the idea was decisively rejected. 

Accordingly the “Ninth international Congress of Orientalists” will be 
hel^i on September 5 and following days. — We are, Sir, your obedient 
servants, 

T. W. Rhys Davids, Hon. Secretary. 

• August 31. E. Dklmar Morg.^n, Hon. Treasurer. 

[Pall A fall Gazette^ September i, 1892.] 

«Dr. Leitner replied on the whole question as follows : 

Sir, — Allow me to observe that the letter from Messrs. Davids and 
Morgan, published in your issue of yesterday, would seem to bear out the 
view of Sir George Birdwood, the retired chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee of the so-called “Ninth” Congress, which is to meet next week, ^ 
that it had been proposed to drop the words “ the Ninth ” only until the 
Congress met, and then, when it was too late to receive an injunction 
against their use, to resume them.**^ This view is certainly borne out by the 

* Extract of letter from Sir George Birdwo6d to the Hon. Secretary of the 
so-called Ninth” Congress, dated 31st August, 1892 : — “Even now, while 
askmgmetp ^remain a. Member’ of the Ninth (w) Congress, I observe 

KK 2 
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event. To all appcvarances the words “ The Ninth ” had been deliberately 
and finally removed by the organizing Committee of Prof. Max Muller’s 
Congress in consequence of their ex|>ectation of our taking legal proceed- 
ings to prevent their usurpation of a number that belongs to the Series 
founded in Paris in 1873, which “ The Ninth ” has already taken place 
in London last September, being “ The Ninth ” de facto in the order of 
sequence in the above-mentioned Series, and “ The Ninth ” de jure in the 
opinion of the Founders, whose authority the seceders have themselves 
acknowledged in their earlier circulars, where they represented that they 
were acting under powers received fiom the Founders, who, however, 
promptly denied it. It is not the case, as asserted by Messrs. Davids and 
Morgan, that there was no decision of their Committee to drop the words 
The Ninth ” finally, or that it was only in operation from the plh to the 
1 6th August. I can prove that the decision was arrived at and acted on, 
and that too for a longer period than it is admitted, merely as ‘‘an idea^' 
by Messrs. Davids and Morgan. The letter of Sir (ieorge Birdwoo<l, their 
former Chairman, to our solicitors shows that “ the idea was not decisively 
rejected” on the 16th August, for he advises them on the 21st August to 
write at once to “ the Secretaries to the Congress of Orientalists, Albemarle 
Street,” as they had “issued a Notice” for the 22nd io consider^' Dhe 
question of the title of the newly-proposed Congress.’ Indeed, u]) to the 
31st ultimo, there Nvas still some doubt on the matter, as appears from the 
letter of that date of Sir Ceorge Birdwood to Prot. Rhys Davids, of which 
the letter in the Pall Mall of the same date (though published yesterday) 
by Messrs. Davids and Morgan is the result. 1 saw it yesterday afternoon, 
when It was too late to apply for an injunction, the wTit and affidavit for 
which had been settled. Yesterday was, I believe, absolutely the last day 
on w’hich we could have applied for an injunction. ^Yc have thus been 
tricked out of our injunction, but Messrs. Davids and Morgan have 
strengthened our right to damages by their conduct, which implicates their 
Committee, for they distinctly assert that “a majority w^ere of opinion 
\h.zx for the present the word ‘Ninth’ should be omitted from the title, 
not as abandoning claim to the appellation, but with a view to allay 
the time being irritating controversy,” in other words, meaning all along 
to resume the very word which formed the dispute, when pretending 
to give it up finally ! Facts, however, arc stronger than assertions. I have 
two of their printed “Lists of Members,” a smaller one “corrected to 
I St August” and a more complete one ^'‘corrected to j6tk AugusP^ on which 
the words “The Ninth” are omitted from the title of their Congress. 

I have to-day received a programme, which although dated 14th May, 
1892, poneains the most recent addit!on.s to their Congress, thus showing 
that the decision arrived at on the 9th August to drop the words “ The 

the paper on which you write is imprinted International Cofigress of 
Orientalists, Ixjndon, 1892 ;’‘a circumstance confirmatory, as it would 
apjxar, of the amazing statement made to me last week by members of the 
Committee who sought to induce me to withdraw my resignation, that 
you proposed to drop the werji^ ‘the Ninth' only until the Congress met, 

• and then, when it was too late to receive an injunction against their use, 
to resume them.”-^Oz^^r/a«rf Afar/, ,2 September, 1892. \ 
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Ninth ’'was not only conclusive as to the future denomination of their 
Congress, but that they also wished to give it a retrospective effect by omit- 
ting, even in their past documents, the words “The Ninth” from and after the 
14th May, 1892. It is, therefore, clear that whatever claim the Mullerites 
may have had to the title “ Ninth,” they have themselves relinquished it 
finally by the documentary evidence alluded, to sent to the newspapers and 
to their Members. As we have never been opposed to the holding of an 
Oriental Congress, provided it did not usurp our number and title, I 
expressed a*hope to some of our Members that they would join it, as it 
had given up the words “ The Ninth and I have no doubt that, just as the 
assumption of the number helped the seceders to form a party among 
Members of past Congresses, so did its recent abandonment bring over 
many who would not have lent their names to it otherwise. I do not envy 
such success or the means and men that obtained it. In spite of it all, the 
Miillcr*("ongrcss will not have the Summaries of Research in 16 Oriental 
specialities, the practical results, the 160 papers or the 600 Members from 37 
countries of our Congress of last year, which represented the cause of legality 
and of the inde])endence of scholars and the ec^uality of all schools and 
nationalities against a conspiracy on our International Republic of Oriental 
letters. I will not stoop to detail the evasive answers of Professor Midler 
and Co. •' I am convinced that Oriental culture and learning, rightly 
understood jftid studied for their own sakes, lead to higher standards of 
knowledge and life than among some of their self-elected High-Priests 
in this coimtry. I wall, however, conclude by stating that as late as the 
27th August I was assured in writing, on an authority that cannot be 
gainsaid, that peace had been restored, “ aP being satisfied that the 7 iford 
'‘Ninth ’ had been dropped,^"* Its retention is an insult to the distinguished 
men and measures of last year’s Congress, and to those honourable men 
and scholars who have lent their names to the Congress of this year, in 
ignorance of the facts. 

Woking, Sept 2. G. W. Lkitner, 

Delegate-General of the Founders and for the Ninth and Tenth 
^ International Congresses of Orientalists (London, Sept., 1891, 

and I.isbon, Sept. 23-30, 1892). 

Pail Mall Gazette, 3rd September, 1892. 

% 

It will be clear from the preceding correspondence that Sir George Bird- 
wood’s resignation was not on any question of principle, however mistaken, 
buli^ as he himself expresses it in his letter of the 29th August, was “of an 
entirely personal and, so to say, domestic character.” Indeed, by his letter 
to our Solicitors he saved himself from inclusion in the injunction, whilst 
his letfer of the 31st August to the Hon. Secretary of his Committed preceded 
the latter’s public resumption of the word “ Ninth ” coupled with the admis- 
sion in the Pall Mall Gazette of the ist September that the wcj-d “ J^Jinth ” • 
had only temporarily been withdrawn, so as *‘to allay for the time being an 

^ The answers referred to are those to Dr. Badenoch in October, 1890, 
and to our Solicitors in August, 1892. — This note, and the one on 

the preceding page, have. been added since reprinting the correspondence. 
— G. W. L. 
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irritating controversy.” In other words, it was Sir George Birdwood^s own 
letter that helped to stave off the injunction till it was too late to apply for it. 
He deserves credit for any indignation he may feel at the way in which we 
have been tricked, but which has earned for us a moral victory, far greater 
than any legal one could have been. Ah uno disce omnes. It w^as to Sir George 
Birdwood that the disruption in the London Committee, appointed by the 
Founders and about 300 Signatories for 1891 — and 1891 only — was due. 
The Christiania Committee had surrendered to it and had accepted 1891, 
but it was Sir George Birdwood who aided in reviving the schism among 
Orientalists, by getting the very man secretly and irregularly elected as 
President — at a meeting of 9 persons — who had been identified wdth the en- 
croachments of the Christiania Committee on our statutes and jirinciples. 
Sir (ieorge Birdwood had signed the protest against the encroachments 
of the Christiania Committee, contesting the legality of its composition 
and proceedings, and thereby had mainly justified his own election as 
Vice-President of a Committee, formed by the Paris I^'ounders to re assert 
the statutes and original principles of 1873, oppose the Christiania 

Committee. In the Asiatic Quarterly Review of January, 1891, will be 
found reprinted the letter showing why, in the opinion of the Founilers and 
of 22 representatives of the bodies connected with the origin of the Congress, 
he could no longer be allowed to retain office in the legitimate Committee 
of 1891, He is now the “retired” Vire-Presidenl of two C ohmiitiees, of 
the one that jirotested against the Christiania Committee, as also of the 
one of the seceders, who have since supported it. As for IVofessor Max 
Muller, he has, of course, every right to found a Congress of his own, and 
to avail himself, >vithin the limits of fair-play, of the assistance given to 
him by former opponents, provided he does not usurp the title of the 
Institution founded in Paris in 1873, or a number in its Series. It may be 
added that wc have copyright in the various and numerous publications 
already issued, or in serial progress, of “the Ninth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists,” and that “the Tenth International Congress of 
Orientalists,” which will be held at Lisbon in September, 1893, 
its legitimate successors, will be similarly protected. In the meanwkile, 
we hail w’ith satisfaction, as a possible sign of better feeling and sense, the 
circumstance that the 7 }i//es has adopted for its reports of the J^ondon 
Oriental Congress of 1892, the heading which our Solicitors suggested to 
Professor Max Muller, as a modus vivendi, namely, that of “ International 
Oriental Congress.” G. W. L. 

12th Sept,, 1892. • 

On the last day of the Congress of 1892, being unaware of the nature of 
our contemplated proceedings, Professor MiiUer has resumed the number 
and title in the Paris Series to which his Congress has no right. According 
to the Times of to-day, he is reported to have..said : “ We need no longer 
* l>e afrai^ or ashamed of our old title of the Ninth International Congress 
of Orientali^s, though we all know how cruelly that title has beei> treated 
during the last three years.*^ Yes, 600 Orientalists in 37 countries know 
of its misappropriation by the “ Occasionally Ninth Congress,” but we do 
not know whether it “ need np longer be afraid ” as it certainly has every 
need to be ashamed.” * G. W. I,-. 

13/// Sept, 1892. 
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THE LISBON ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

Among the 50 papers already promised to or received by the Lisbon Oriental 
Congress that on “Sea-voyages by Hindus,” by Pundit Mahesh Chandra 
Nyaratna, C.I.E., may settle a vexed question which is causing much stir 
at present among the orthodox of that race, whilst Professor Felix Robiou^s 
“ The Religious Conditions of Iran, Egypt, 'etc., during Alexander’s Con- 
quests ” may throw light on kindred “ Craeco-Buddhistic ” influences. The 
mass of Portuguese material, especially on India, will be an interesting 
feature of the Congress. Professor Rene Basset writes on “ the Oriental 
Manuscripts at Lisbon ’’and reports on those he has found .in Oran and 
other parts of French Africa. Professor Gustav Oppert, of Madras, con- 
tinues his researches in “ Indian Theogohy, comprising Sakti worship 
Pandit Dhruva, of Bnroda, contributes two very important and exhaustive 
papers, gone on the “Vedic Chronology” and the other on “The First 
Dawn of Aryan Philosophy.” The Aryan Section will be specially strong 
in papers from Euro^iean and Native Indian Sanscritists. Morocco yields, 
through M. Jules Rev, an important contribution to the history of the 
expulsion of the Moors from the Iberian Peninsula, and may also be 
represented by a Moroccan Exhibition in connection with the Congress, 
whidh, whilst on an excursion to the Alhambra at Granada, will hear from 
the Spanish Congress of Africanists how important is the study of Arabic 
in African commerce and exploration. Professor Carl Abel will give the 
results of further inquiry into his “ Indo-Kgyptian Affinities.” Dr. W. Hein 
submits the second part of the “Biography of Omar;” Dr. A. Lincke, 
besides a “ Summary of Assyriology,” gives a paper on the “ Colonization 
of Assyria,” a subject that will be illustrated by an Assyrian collection ; 
the Master of St, John’.s, Cambridge, “On a MS. in the Royal Library of 
Parma, in connection with the Pirke Aboih p the Rev. Rabbi Gollancz, 

“ Sindbad in Syriac Mr. S. Stuart-Glennie on “ the Migrations of Nations 
General Showers, “ Relations with Orientals Mr. Vincent Smith, “Indian 
Numismatics in 1892,” which wall be brought up to date ; General Furlong, a 
“ Synchronological Map of Religions Miss Garnett, “ a paper on Folklore;” 
whilst several Indian Civilians will give their researches into “the Sikh 
Granth ” and “ Indian Ethnology.” Among Italian and Swedish scholars, 
Professor C. dc Cara and Rector Skarstedt will be represented by memoirs 
on studies with which their names are identified, whilst Portugal itself gives 
abundant proof of Oriental .scholarship in Prof. Vasconcellos’ Oriental studies 
on, the Lusiade, etc., Ben Oliel’s “Lokman,” Corabargua’s “The Gipsies 
of Portugal,” “ the Ethiopian Discoveries ” by Esteves Pereira, and "con- 
siderable material on ancient and modern Indian Law and- methods of 
Educa'lion. 

A paper on “Sanscrit Music” by Raja Sir Sourindro Mohun. Tagore 
together with a gift of the Nyastaranga, the curious wind instrument that is 
played by the mechanical pressure of the rpuscles of the throat from the 
outside, will certainly be one of the attractions *of the Congress* 

The Raja has also composed a musical and poetical address in Sanscrit 
to the King of Portugal to whom an Arabic Ode has also been presented, 
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the numerical value of the letters of ^i^hich gives the dates of his ascension 
and of the Congress. Pictures and descriptions of the ancient and modern 
arts and professions of India have also been sent. The illustrations of the 
trades and trade-implements of Kashmir, including their technical dialects, 
will be specially interesting as will also be the exhibition of pictures of the 
various classes of Muhammadan and Hindu ascetics. Morocco and Portu- 
guese Africa will be, of course, represented. M., Meyer, a Batavian 
Civilian, contributes a paper on the influence of Porttiguese in the Dutch 
Colonies, and the Lisbon archives will unfold much unexpected material 
regarding India at and after the time of Vasco da Gama*s discovery in 
1498. The National Press at Lisbon is already printing a number of 
publications for the Congress. 

As we are going to press, wc*have received the following circular-letter 
fromnhe Delegate-General : 

Drar Sir, — I have received the following telegram from M, Corcleiro, Secretary of 
the Xth International Congress of Orientalists : 

“Congress of Orientalists adjourned by Government order owing to Cholera precau- 
tions. Slop departures Congressisis. Continue to send names of new members and 
papers to oiganizing and executive Committees.” 

It is proposed to adjourn the Congress to September ’93, unless a majority of Members 
should desire it to be held at an earlier date. 1 may add that the Lisbon Congress has 
already 50 papers and a large number of members representing 20 countries. The post- 
ponement for a year, far from injuring the Congress, can only a<l(.l to thi success of the 
Meeting. — I am, dear .Sir, yours faithfully, 

(i. W. Lri 1 NEK, Delegate-General. 
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^ We quote the following ‘article, written just before the Oriental (Ilongress of 1892 : 

• AN ANGI.O-SWEDISH ORIENTAL FARCE. 

Acts I. and II. (1889 and 1892). 

We have not yet seen the last of “the Swedish burlesque/’ as Sir Henry. Rawlinson so 
aptly called it, in reconmicnding that steps should he taken to prevent its repetition in 
England. The King of Sweden, whc» is said to have admitted to Archbishop Sundberg 
that there was “ a little humbug ’’ in the Swedish Congress, has again deputed its iSecretary 
to present to Professor Max Muller a second time (the first being at Upsala, in 1889) a 
Swedish dtinking-horn, which, says the TimeSy “is in future to be handed from JVesident 
to l*resident of the International Congress of Orientalists.” It will certainly rot be 
accepted by the Institution foumled under that name in Paris in 1873, and of which nine 
Sessions have already been held, though it is a fitting emblem of what took place at the 
.Swedish Congress, of which the London Congress of next week is the worthy, if 
•illegitimate, successor. The Swedish or 8th Congress ended in a row, did not appoint 
the place of the next meeting, as bound to do by the Statutes, and was not invited by any 
less biTnilous, or, indeed, any country, A Committee of four German names was somehow 
formed at Chrisj^ania, to permanently guide International Orientalism, with Professor 
Max Muller as hopume dc coppfuiiict' ; but England, France, Russia, and nearly all other 
countries interested in the East were omitted from the oligarchy. This led to protests 
from 6cx) Orientalists in 37 countries, which obliged the Paris Founders to themselves 
.select a place and <late in accordance with a resolution of the first Congress “ whenever 
the continuity of the cause [of the Congress] should require it.” The result was “The 
Ninth International C'ongress of Orientalists,” which was held in London for ten hours 
daily from the 1st to the 10th September, 1891, and which will now be statutorily suc- 
ceeded by the Tenth Session, to be held at Lisbon from the 23rd proximo to the end of 
the month, under the presidency of the King of Portugal, himself an Oriental scholar. 
Now, some seceders from the 1891 Committee wished to have their own innings, and 
allied themselves with the Christiania usurpers to hold a Congress of their own, which 
they also called “ Ninth ” — a designation, the absurdity of which was too much for their own 
wiser supporters, who forced them to abandon it, stimulated by threats of legal proceed- 
ings frBm the Ftnmders, The funny thing is, that some of those who protested against the 
Stockholm Ikicchanalia, and against the attempt to convert an open republic of letters 
into a close official preserve, under the leadership of King Oscar and of Count Landl>erg, 
assisted by Professor Max Muller, are now among their humble supporters, though 
distracted with dissensions among themselves, which have just ended in the withdrawal 
of their chairman, Sir George Birdwood. Messrs. Ginsburg, Sayce, Douglas, and 
others seem to have forgotten their virtuou.s indignation or written protests, and now 
form* chorus to the hymn in his own glory of Max Miiller, who, not yielding to Cassar 
what is by giving kings the usual honorary presidentships, has remembered that 

royal personages and statesmen are often most proud of what they least know. He has 
accordingly flattered them and himself by making them his own vice-presidents, so that, 
if not themselves an Oriental rose, they may at least be near the one that is credited* by 
f!on*OrientaIists with the true perfume of Oriental scholarship. The proper position for 
royalty and prime ministers is, of course, to be patrons of learning, not .assistant -pro- 
fessors. [More recent circulars rectify this presumption.] 

The Swedish drinking-horn has already bjen once presented at Upsala, with the 
cheers of those that did not suflTer from the effects of the hydromel of the Scandinavian 
gods* The Asiatic Quarter Review of January, lS90, gives the following account : 
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** He (Professor Miiller), bestriding the hillock of Odin, at old Upsala, handed down, in a 
speech worthy of the object, a drinking-horn to successive presidents of future Congresses 
of Orientalists and Orientals, out of which they were to drink to the health of King Oscar !” 
The programme of the Swedish Congress announced that “Near the tonribs of Odin, 
Thor, and Freya, the hydrome! of the gods will be drunk. . . . There will be solemnly 
remitted to the Congress, in the name of H.M. the King, an object, in order to perpetuate 
among the Orientalists present the memory of this Congress.” This “object'* was the 
drinking-horn, which is to be paraded a second time in Londop. It seems cruel to inflict 
on those who were absent the memory of scenes that those present try to forget, and 
even more cruel to connect with Oriental learning an emblem of OcciJental wassail-- 
repugnant alike to Muhammadans and Hindus. Of course, if, in the words of the 
Swedish programme, “ the Orientalists of the entire world should group themselves 
round the august monarch of the North,” then, indeed, the Scandinavian drinking-horn 
might remain ; hut, as the C‘zar, an even more august “ Figure of the North,” is reported 
to have said, “ Who is the King of Sweden, that he should put himself at the head of the 
Orientalists of the world?” This reminds us that our own “ (irand Old .Man” is in the 
swim, and that he will lecture on “Ancient Greece and the East, ’ in connexion with a 
Congress, the object of which is to destroy every vestige of the French origin of a truly 
international republic of Oriental letters. “ When Greek meets Greek then comes the 
tug of war"; but when he meets a Parnellite leader and Hebrew scholar, then does he 
fraternize with Dr. Ginsburg, the C'hief Secretary of the Congress, and give a lecture on 
“Ancient Greece and the East,” with the probable re.sult that Greek scholars will 
mistake him for an Orientalist, and Oiiental scholars admit that he, indeed, knows 
Greek. Were Mr. Gladstone to perform on a pliysical light-rojje, as he will in a few 
days on an intellectual one, he would also be sure of a large audience, even in 
September ; but we hope that he and the member> of the Congress ^ill, at any rale, 
resist every attempt to convert a gathering, in which all schools and nationalities should 
be on a footing of perfect equality, into a monopoly oi a bear-garden. 


To the Editor of the ‘‘Asiatic* ('^)rAKi'hkLv Rfatkw.*’ 

Dear Sir, — I find with surprise and regret that a referenee which I 
made, in the House of Commons some months ago, to the new Constitu- 
tion of Japan has been seriously misunderstood, no doubt unintentionally, 
in an article which appears in your last number. Whether this is owing to 
obscurity in my w'ords, or to their compression in a newspaper report, I 
need not enquire. All I desire is to disclaim most explicitly and emphati- 
cally any intention of disparaging in any way the Constitution of the 
Japanese Empire. I carefully studied that instrument some years ago, and 
formed a very high opinion of the skill with which it had been prepare^. 
Nothing was further from my mind than to condemn as unsuited to the 
conditions of a great Oriental monarchy the provisions on which I com- 
mented, though I held that similar arrangements would be unsuited to 
Ireland or any other part of the United Kingdom. This was my argu- 
ment : and it would have been as foreign to my purpose as 0[)posed to my 
wishes and sentiments to say anything that could be deemed wanfing in 
respect or friendliness to those representative institutions which the new 
Constitution has created, and whose wwking many of us in England are 
watching with lively interest and sympathy. Requesting you to insert this 
disclaimer in your next issue,— I have the honour to be, faithfully yours, . 

J. Bryce* 

August I jth, 1892. ‘ 
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One of our most valued supporters in Persia has written to us the follow* 
ing letter, which is well worthy of publication, as it contains information 
of an important and interesting nature in an attractive form. — Ed. 

“I have also received the July number of the Review and read 
^ Part I. of Biddulph’s Physical Geography of Persia. Last year I received 
from T.ondon ‘ Report on a Visit to Persia,’ by C. E. Biddulph (Waterlow 
Brothers and Layton, London, 1891), and I now find that Biddulph’s pre* 
sent paper in your review is almost a literal reprint of pp. 6 to ii of it. 

p. 6 of the report is reproduced pp. 43 and 44 of the Review. 

7 43> 44^ 45 >> 

^ >) 4^t 47 

9 )> )> 47 n 

)) if 47* 4^ >> 

^1^ >9 if 44> 4^ ff 

‘‘The sequenc:c of the paragraphs has been altered and some of the 
sentences have been modified, but the text is practically the same. I hope 
Mr. Biddulph did not give 3^011 his paper as original or unpublished matter.* 

. “ Some of bis statements are correct, but many others are incorrect and 
^ misleading — caused by the writer’s ignorance of the subject. The moun- 
tainous character of Persia has attracted very much attention indeed, in 
fact most writefs on Persia from the i6th century until the present time 
have fully noticed it. Rainfall is by no means dependent on the height of 
the mountains, for Northern lieluchistan with its 9,000' and 12,000' ranges 
and peaks is practically rainless. The descTiption of the hills of inner 
Persia rising out of the great gravel slopes is not correct. That roads and 
railways in Persia can be c onstructed only at a ruinous cost is nonsense. 
/I’he obstacles to construction are not greater in Persia than in most other 
countries. The distance from Rum to Teheran in a bee line is 74^ miles, ^ 
not ‘a little over 80,’ and that traversed by the new road does not ‘con- 
siderably exceed 100 miles,’ but is 93*6 miles. The length of the old road 
was 89*2 miles. The hills between Kum and Ispahan do not cover nearly § of 

• the roijte, but only about 40 miles out of 150. The statement that the great 
desert is for * the most part absolutely incapable of sustaining any form 
of life ’ is incorrect. Many fuims of animal life may be found in the desert. 
In J:he report Mr. Biddulph estimated the total area of desert at 200,000 

* square miles, in his present paper at 150,000 miles. He then adds ‘that 
nomad tribes take their flocks to graze upon the scanty vegetation which 
appears in portions of the desert,’ a statement which contradicts what he 
has said before regarding the total absence of life forms, and, besides, does 
not fit in with the term ‘ desert.’ These are some of the incorrect state- 
ments. * It would be impossible to criticize any further. 

“ In your summary of events (p. 236) you refer to heavy snowstormsdn 
April last, which did much damage to the telegraphs, which ard now being 
worked on the Duplex system. Col. Wella, R.E., the Diret:tor of the 
English Government line from Teheran to Bushire, writes : 

* We w^ere not aware that it had been published, nor were we assured that it had not ; 
naturally we presumed the latter. — E d. 
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“ * We had a blizzard at Dehbid (s stages from Shiraz on the Ispahan 
road) on the 29th February, but no snow since, at least none that has caused 
a moment’s interruption.’ 

“And the Inspector of the Indo-European Company's lines from 
Teheran to Gulpa on the Russian frontier, writes : 

“ ‘ Unsere Leitungen waren am jten April auf denV Kafian Kuh durch 
einen Orkan gestort, welcher 4 pfosten ans der Erde riss. Von Schnee 
Keine spur.’ 

“ The lines are not yet worked on the 1 )uplex system, but last April there 
was some talk of introducing the system. 

“The Cholera is gradually spreading. In Khorassan it is practically 
finished, but we have it here at Teheran since the ist inst.; it is in Astrabad, 
Gilan and Mazanderan, and pretty strong at Tabriz. It is also at Yezd, 
and various places between Ispahan and Shiraz. I hear fron) Bombay 
that some big Hindu priest intends going to Chicago next year. He 
fancies he will be able to convert the Yanks to Hinduism, but the American 
Consul at Bombay, also agent to the World’s Fair, looks upon the priest 
as a splendid exhibit, and I should not wonder if the Americans ])aid the 
priest’s passage. 

“ How will the unfortunate quarrel regardiug the Congress of Orier\talists 
end? I do not know the Count who was at the head of the J889 Con- 
gress, but already in 1888 1 heard from one who knew hirn well in Syria, 
etc., the prediction that the Count would create discord. My friend’s 
prediction has aj^parently been fulfilled, for since 1889 there have been no 
end of little fights. It is a pity that some orientalists, who.se names I need 
not mention to you, do not stick to the statutes. Surely, two congresses 
cannot be run simultaneously for any length of time with any chance of 
success. 

“I trust I shall be able to get to Europe during the coming winter and 
make your acquaintance. Some years ago 1 was on the point of going to 
Woking with my friend Purdon Clarke, but was unfortunately prevented at 
the last moment. I see you had quite a tamasha at your mosque on the 
6th of July, 1892, on the occasion of the ’Aid uz-zuha. Why don’t the 
Liverpool Muhammedans build a masjid? I'heir first-floor room in a 
rickety house is not quite the thing.” 

ABUSE OF AN ORIENTAL CONGRESS FOR OCCIDENTAL 
POLITICAL PURPOSES. 

To the Editor of the “Asiatic Quarterly Review.” 

Sir,— Permit me to call your attention to the Tinm report of Major 
Wingate’s paper on “The Rise and Wane of Mahdism in the Soudan.” 
This paper w^as read yesterday, at the Oriental Congress now sitting in 
London, by' Colonel Plunkett, R.E. The Mahdi and his Successor are 
here accused of having “gradually destroyed ancient tribal systems and 
tribal government,” and we are told that “the. piteous appeals of the pnee 
powerful tribes of the Soudan to be freed from their present bondage are 
indeed proof enough of their present misery and degradation.” 
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In ordinary disquisitions an Oriental Congress is not satisfied without 
looking back to some period of which those only 1,500 years before Christ 
are considered as modern. Why is this custom disregarded in writing of 
the Rise and Wane of Mahdism ? If we may judge from the report 
^ in the Times, not a word was said about the cause of the rise of Mahdism. 
We are told that : — 

• Utterly uneducated .<and ignorant of the world’s history and geography, 
the capture of Cairo, Constantinople, Mecca, Paris, and London presented 
to the Mahdi no greater difficulties than had been experienced in the 
capture of Obeid and Khartoum.” 

Unless all that has been done in the Soudan during the last quarter of 
a century has been planned for some diabolical purpose, of which both 
the rise and the fall of the Mahdi and his Successor formed essential parts, 
the British Government has shown even greater ignorance and incapacity 
than thosS of the Mahdi. The conejuest of the Soudan, nominally by 
Egypt, ‘was really a European work, and to this conquest and to the 
systematic weakening of the Egyptian army by the British Government 
must be attributed the revolt, with all its consequences, of a people 
struggling and rightly struggling to be free.” 

• Wh^has the British Government thus thrown the Soudan under the con- 
vulsive management of “uneducated and ignorant” Moslems, and forbidden 
the Sultan Calf[jh, whose servants do know that London and Paris and 
Constantinoj)le are neither in Arabia nor on the Nile, to recover, by the 
legitimate means which he alone possesses, the allegiance of his subjects, 
so long estranged from him by the intrigues of the Christian Powers who 
pretend to protect him from Russia? 

If the British Governmem had accepted instructions from Russia for all 
'their proceedings in the Soudan and in Abyssinia they could not have 
better aided Hoi)’ Russia in her work of destroying every Mahometan 
State, persecuting every Christian Church, and exterminating the Jews. 

PTom the ]>rofessional point of view of an energetic military officer, 
Major Wingate’s ])apcr is doubtless one of considerable merit, and it has 
even a«political value, if taken in conjunction with statements on the other 
side respecting the ancient history of the means which were taken “ to 
strengthen the Khedive.” But, in the place where it was read, the Burn- 
, ing* of Persepolis is not ancient history, much less the Bombardment of 
Alexandria. To class this paper with the clear cold light arising from the 
patient and laborious investigations into the vestiges of long past ages 
could only be a disguise to an Oriental Congress. 

* Your obedient servant, 

* C. D. Collet, 

7, Coleridge Road, Finsbury Park, 

9 September, 1892. 

A correspondent from Tientsin, China, is good enough to send us the 
following information regarding General Tcheng-ki-tong, a former con- 
tributor to the A. Q- M.: ' 
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Tcheng^ki-tong has been tried, condemned and rehabilitated almost in 
a breath. He had been nearly a year in Tientsin busy with his literary 
exercises which possess such a charm for him, and apparently indifferent 
to all beside. The Chinese Government did not wish to stir up any mud, 
and would have wilUnglj4 allowed the so-called scandal of Tchen^-ki-tong 
to gradually fade into oblivion. But His Excellency Hsueh, the Minister 
to Paris and London, thought otherwise. He was indignant at the failure 
of his impeachment of the General, and impatient of the delay in bringing 
him to book. He telegraphed to Li Hung-Chang to ask where Tcheng- 
ki*tong was, and what he (the Viceroy) was doing in his case. Li Hung- 
Chang took little if any notice of the message, and let matters drift on as 
before. His Excellency then telegraphed to a subordinate 'Faotai, demand- 
ing a categorical reply. That officer of course could only report the message 
to the Viceroy. The Minister in London declared that his prestige had 
suffered a mortal blow through the immunity accorded to a man for whose 
punishment he stood pledged, and he threatened to resign. He finally 
sent an ultimatum to the Tsung li-Yamen declaring that he would perform 
no more diplomatic functions unless 'I'cheng's case were dealt with. 'Fhe 
Yamen and the Viceroy were at length roused to action by their energetic 
envoy, and Tcheng was promptly degraded. He continued his literary 
recreation apparently heedless of the cajmeious shafts of fate. 'I'hen his 
friends were roused to assist him. The whole question was his debts in 
Paris. They raised a subscription and then entered into negotiations for 
a compromise wrhich w'as ere long effected ; and Consul de Bezaure, who 
w’as employed as the agent in the final adjustment, has telegraphed to say 
that every creditor wffiose claim w’as registered at the I ’rench Foreign Office 
was satisfied. And thus the incident has terminated happily for all con- 
cerned, and the sentence against 'rcheng is annulled. 

The various j)arties to the negotiation have been terribly exercised in 
mind, and the friends who rallied to the rescue of the inculpated debtor 
have made great sacrifices. One man only has remained to all appearance 
indifferent equally to the pains and penalties inflicted on him and to the 
redemption provided by his friends. With the pen always in his hf»nd, he 
seemed to say to friend and foe alike, “ Pray don^t interrupt me 


NOTES. 

Major R. Poore, J.P., of Old Lodge, Salisbury, draws our attention to an extract 
from the proceedings of the Supreme Council of India, taken from the Bombay Gazette 
summary of August 5, as a strong argument to show^ the importance — not only to India, 
but to all Eastern or Western civilized communities — of subdivision into small sections 
dr wards of sight for local administration. Major Poore, whose experience and know* 
ledge of such matters can scarcely be overrated, in applying this principle to England, 
insists that qnly by its correct and full understanding can County Councils and like bodies 
usefully perform their— really most important-><«duties instead of becoming merely extra* 
vagant burdens on the ratepayers.^ Though the incident in this case refers to the police 
only, the principle is applicable to all administration ; and its raison d*itre is that full 
sight of fact must be given before decisions can be taken. 

The extract referred to by Major Poore contains, an account of a meeting of the 
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Supreme Council of India, at vshich the Hon. Sir Charles Crosslhwaite, in introducing a 
bill to further provide for the administration of towns in Lower Burma, made the follow- 
ing remarks : 

All over Burma there was, in former times, a police machinery by which villages and 
portions of towns had their headmen, under whom were minor officials, each entrusted 
with the supervision of a number of houses, usually ten. Even where this machinery 
has, from ignorance and neglect, fallen into disuse, people are readily induced to adopt it 
again, and take to without difficulty. As an example and proof of this I may state 
that in 1S83 Rangoon and its neighbourhood were in a very disturbed state. Dacoities 
(highway robberies by gangs) and robberies were frequent, and life and property were 
both unsafe. The police were helpless and disheartened, although their superintendent, 
the late Mr. Jgmeson, was one of the most experienced and able officers in Burma. 
Idke most successful Indian administrators he took counsel of the people of the country, 
and at their desire the old system was reverted to. The town was divided into wards, 
and ‘ myoganlugyis’ which is the Burmese translation of aldermen, were appointed, who 
undertook to help the police to supervise bad characters an<1 prevent crime. The system 
has been w'orked now for nearly ten years without legislative sanction, and, as the Chief 
(Commissioner reports, since that time Rangoon had been remarkably free from crimes of 
violence, and it is generally believed that the myoganliigyi system has contributed 
materially to its immunity from disturbance. — Sir Charles Crossthwaite ad<led that the 
measure yas of a very sim])le character, its main provisions being: (i) the division of 
towns into wards and blocks ; (2) the appointment of persons to be headmen of wards, 
or aldermen of blocks ; (3) the conferment on such headmen anti aldermen of certain 
jKjwers, and the imposition on them of certain duties.’* 


Mk. Tiikoi»ork Bent is at present engaged in bringing out a work on the Ruined 
('ities of Mashonaland (Messrs. Longmans and Co.), in which he hopes conclusively to 
provt? several valuable points concerning the Orientation of these ruins to the rising sun. 
The patterns which decorate many of the ruins and which go only round a portion of 
them have been accurately placed so as to receive the sun rays at the summer and winter 
solstices ; Mr, Beht has no less than nine instances of this, and these patterns are placed 
in connection with certain monoliths which show that the temples w^ere nothing but vast 
gnomons used by the primitive inhabitants for distinguishing the seasons. Furthermore 
from accurate measurements taken on the spot it wdll be shown that all the buildings 
were constructed with mathematical accuracy, the small round tow^er having a circum' 
ference equal to the diameter of the big one, and the big one having a circumference 
C({ual to the diameter of the circular building on the Lundi river ; and also the towers 
have been employed as units of measurement fur the curves of all the principal circular 
buildings in the Zimbabwe neighbourhood. 

Having carefully compared his finds in the ruins with objects in some of the principal 
European Museums, Mr. Bent has been able to show the Phtenician origin or at least 
the strong Phcenician influence which has been brought to bear upon them. Proving 
thereby that it was from the district of Mashonaland that the early commercial races of 
the world obtained the large quantity of gold with which history has credited them. 


*Mr. Haliburton’s article in our last issue on “Dwarf Tribes,” as might be expected, 
was largely quoted in the contemporary press, and created much interest in scientific 
circles. We now hear of further discoveries in connexion with this subject, that were 
to liave been brought forward at the Tenth International Congress of Orientalists at 
Lisbon, which has now been postponed to next year. The researches and discoveries 
alluded to refer to the points of correspondence betw’-een the survivals of prehistoric 
(dwarfs races in Mount Atlas and the Pyrenees, 

The discoverers of the latter were Professor Maratza and Dr. Bide ; the former having 
investigated the Nofzos (dwarfs) of the province of Gerona (between Barcelona* and 
France), in the district of Ribas. Dr. Bide brought to light strange race , 

in the Western Pyrenees, and inhabiting the districUof C:aceres ; these are* cave-dwellers, 
they cannot speak either Spanish or Portuguese, are hairy, and do not mix with other races. 

The postponement of the Lisbon Congress may, in this instance, have the advantageous 
result of enabling Messrs. Haliburton, Maratza, and JBide to secure actual specimens of 
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these interesting little people from various points of the Pyrenees and the Atlas, to serve 
as tangible proofs of their important discoveries, when the subject is brought forward at 
Lisbon* next year. 


THE OLDEST INDIAN MANUSCRIPT. 

Two years ago Lieutenant Bower, then in pursuit of the murderer of Mr. Dalgleish, the 
Scotch trader in Central Asia, discovered in Chinese Turkesta^i the remains of a subter- p 
rancan city. In one of the excavations near it he found a curkms birch -bark manuscript, 
which he took with him back to India for the investigation of scholars. , The manuscript 
is described as having been ])een dug out of the fm>l of one of the curious old erections 
just outside a subterranean city near Kuchar. These erections are said to be about 50 feet 
to 60 feet high, in shape like a huge cottage-loaf, built solid with sun-dried bricks, with 
layers of beams now crund^ling away. Dr. Hoernle, who undertook the examination of 
the manuscript, thinks that these erections are Buddhist stupas, which often contain a 
chamber enclosing relics and other olrects. These chambers are generally near the level 
of the ground, and are often excavated by persons in search of hidden treasure. There is 
no reason why a birch-bark manuscript, thus preserved from the chances of injury, should 
not last for an almost indefinite pcriotl, esjK‘cially if the chamber is ait -tight. Dr. Hoernle 
ha.s communicated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal the result of his examination. The 
manuscript is written in Sanscrit of a very archaic type, not in the Sarada character of 
Cashmere, as was at first surmised, but in the Cki])ta character, — a much earlier form. 
.Separate portions of it were written by diflerent scribes, and at different <lates ; and the 
latest portion must, he thinks, be not later than the second half of the fifth century -say, 
475 A. I). — while the earlier portion must be half a century earlier. The Bower manuscript, 
as it is now known, is therefore the oldest Indian manuscript, and one (jPlhc(ddest manu- 
scripts existing in the world. It is composed of five distinct sections : the first and fifth are 
medical works, the second and fourth collections of j>rovcrbial sa)ings, and the third the 
story of a charm against snake bite given by Biuldlia to Ananda. A translation will be 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the expense )>eing undertaken jointly by the 
Governments of India and of Bengal. 

We are requested to state that all hough the account, in our last issue, of a model “Indian 
Rajah at Home” was, indeed, “a sketch from real life,^' it was necessar)^, so as to avoid 
identification and the reproach of flatter)', to divert attention from his ]K‘rsonalily, The 
Rajah was, therefore, represented as a type of “a strict Hindu and the writer of the 
account was thus enabled to describe a real Oriental Durbar, with the Rajah reclining ou 
a soft carpet and “blowing a cloud,” while giving public audience as a judge of appeals. 
As a matter of fact, however, the particular Rajah referred to i^ not a Hindu, but a strict 
Sikh, and as such does not smoke. In all either respects the account of his admirable 
administration is literally correct, and is quite tyjucal of a good Indian Rajah of the old 
school, of which the Rajah described is one, of the few remaining instances. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Her Majesty has graciously received visits from two native 
Indian Chiefs who are travelling in Euro[)e, not for the 
"first time, and are accompanied by their families : the Thakur 
Sahib of Gt)ndal, and the Gaekwar of Baroda. Her High- 
ness the Maharani of Baroda was honoured with the Order 
of the Crown of India, and Her Majesty conversed with 
her in the Hindustani language, which she has been at the 
pains of learning to speak tluently. 

In tlie late general elections and the consequent change 
of Mini.stry, our Summary is concerned only with noting 
that Mr. Gladstone has chosen respectively as Secre- 
taries of State and Parliamentary Under Secretaries, 
as follows : h'oreign Office, the Earl ol Rosebery and .Sir 
Edward Giiey ; Colonial Office, the Marquis of Ripon anrl 
Mr. Sydney Buxton ; India Office, the Earl of Kimberley 
and Mr. George Russell ; — that an Indian gentleman, Mr. 
Oadabhai Naoroji, has been elected for East Finsbury; — 
and that several Anglo-Indians are returned as Members, 
among whom w'e welcome Sir George Chesney and Sir 
Andrew Scoble, as likely to do good service for India. 

In India itself, a plentiful though late rainfall has averted 
all danger of famine, and relief works have almost ceased. 
Excess of rain however has caused damage in many places ; 
and the out-turn of nearly all the crops will be under the 
average, as a result of the earlier drought. The wheat crop 
of the Punjab and Central Provinces, (two-thirds of the 
wh^le) will be less by 125,000 tons, and the entire wheat 
crop will be only 6,737,000 tons, or 650,000 tons less than 
the ngrmal yield. Next in importance is the progress of 
the new Indian Currency Association which has fgrmed 
branches in every large city and town and has sent to the 
Secretary of State a numerously • signed memorial from 
officials, bankers, merchants, and native chiefs. It urges 
the general consideration of the question on the Secretary, 
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especially the closing of the mint to free coinage of silver, 
and • the coining of gold. The statistics produced during 
the controversy have utterly destroyed the fallacy that a 
falling exchange in any way benefited Indian trade. Lord 
Lansdowne in accepting and forwarding the memorial de- 
clared that the Indian Government “Could not state its 
views on the subject." This apathy is generally and de- 
servedly condemned. Meanwhile the Government will take 
part in the International Money Conference, to which they 
have deputed Sir W. H. Houldsworth, Bart., M. P., Sir 
C. D. P' remantle, K.C. B., and Mr. Bertram W. Currie 
for England, with General Richartl Strachey C.S.I. and 
Mr. G. H. Murray of the 'rreasury for India. A great 
deal more than this conference, from which we hope very 
little, is necessary to be done, earnestly and immediately, 
by those re.sponsible for India, unless they wi.sh to stimjulaie 
the natural disgust there at a state of things w^hich should 
never have been allowed to arrive. 

Sir C. Crossthwaite who is nominated successor to Sir 
Auckland Colvin as Lieut. -Governor of the N.W. Provinces, 
will be replaced as Member of Council by .Sir C. Pritchard 
from Bombay, who is succeeded in the Bombay Council 
by Mr. A. C. Trevor, Commissioner of Sindh. It has beejn 
decided that Lushailand is to be governed by .'\ssam, and the 
Chin Hills by Burma, — the future of Chittagong being left for 
further report. The Mowhra P'lowers Bill has been passed 
through the Bombay Council notwithstanding much op- 
position and discontent, and the Supreme Council have 
also passed the Madras Civil Courts bill, described by 
the press as certainly useless and j^robably mischievous : 
it would seem that quicta non movere is only acted upon 
by the Indian Government when there is urgent need for 
action. The Indian Councils Bill passed by Parliament last 
session has been referred to the various local Governments 
for tKeir' recommendations as to its practical execution. 
The Indian taxpayer is saddled with another Anglican 
“ Bishopric ” of Lucknow, to which has been nominated 
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the Rev. A. Clifford, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, late Secretary to the C. M. S. at Calcutta. . The 
telegraph rate to England is again increased 2 annas per 
word, Press messages remaining at R. i/i. The recent 
orders regarding a Provincial Service have been extended 
to the P. Works Dept. : 12 and 13 appointments 
in alternTite 3'ears will be filled from Indian Colleges, 
with smaller pay and worse furlough rules than for the 
Imperial Branch which is recruited from England. The 
Bengal Report on the Poor White question gives Calcutta 
(with Plowrah) an Indo-European population of 21,000, of 
whom* 3,000 excluding children are destitute. Of these 
8 per cent, are Europeans and 22 per cent. Eurasians; 
70 per cent, are in work. Remedies seem limited to a 
recommendation to utilize them in the army and navy, but 
as they cost 80 per cent, more than natives, and are not 
consideredL much superior as war-material, this hardly seems 
feasible, though probably trial will be made with one 
regiment of Ifurasians. The Survey Department report 
the survey in 1890-91 of 117,915 square miles, or 44 more 
thqn the year before. The Lieut. -Governor of Bengal 
called a meeting of officials and non-officials to consider a 
general scheme for drainage and water supply, for muni- 
cipalities and rural areas in the provinces, and after mature 
di.scussion, a resolution to adopt the scheme was passed 
and^will be followed by lc;gislation. It is doubtful if the 
landowners on whom the cost will fall can bear the burden, 
which is heavily felt where already established — the muni- 
cipalities are as a rule very poor. 

Sir James Dormer has submitted his scheme for reorgan- 
izing the Madras army, proposing the establishment of 
Class, Regiments: 12 of Tamils, 9 of Telegus, 3 of Muhamma- 
dans, r of Coorgs, 1 of Moplahs, and 1 of Nyars ; there .^eems 
real need of reform. A battalion of 500 Manipur police, is . 
being raised to collect revenue and'keep order. The relief 
of the troops in Gilgit is being effected by the despatch of 
I Mountain Battery the 4th Regimdnt Kashmir Rifles, th6 
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5th Kashmir Infantry, and 2cx> of the 15th Sikhs, besides 30 
officers. Owing to Afghan demonstrations near the Zob 
valley (Gomal Pass) a force of 300 infantry and 100 cavalry 
with 2 mountain guns have been sent to .Kajuri Kach, 
at the request of the Waziris. A saviqg of Rs. 60,000 
having been effected last season by using the Karachi 
route for troops going northward, it will be tried this 
season also, with 3 troop-ships. Last season there arrived 
in India, 14,729 soldiers, 510 women, and 625 children, 
and there left 11,704 men, 572 women, and 259 children — 
a number somewhat less than the year previous, To 
encourage the study of Oriental languages by the rank and 
file of the British army, the present Lower Standard 
examination is divided into two separate ones, and the 
amounts given for that and the Higher Standard are 
apportioned accordingly ; we doubt if this lowering of* the. 
standard will advance these studies. Important to be 
noticed is the fact that as the Depots are unable to fill 
up vacancies in the 2nd Dragoon Guards and the 7th and 
18th Hussars, the Adjutant-General has called for volunteers 
from Cavalry Regiments at home : they must be over 20 
years old, have 5 years still to serve, and be of good 
character, — but they are to get simply nothing at ^lll for 
volunteering for India. The 3rd class of the Order of 
Merit has been conferred on 15 Indian soldiers for dis- 
tinguished gallantry and good service in Africa, 

Intellectual activity is shown b}- the registration for 
publication of 696 books in the Punjab, for the first quarter 
of 1892. The Engineers at work in the Godavery district 
have found near the old fort of Arugolanu the ruins of a 
Buddhist Monastery — a vihara court, with 2 chaytiars at 
one end, cells for monks round the sides, ahd a Stup*a out- 
side jat the other end : hitherto only detached stupas had 
been' found. Sir D, Brandis, late Director-General of 
P'orests, has presented his great herbarium to the Sahar- 
an pur Botanical Garden; and the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta has acquired bv purchase -Mr. Rivett Carnac’s 
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valuable collection of Indian coins. Alum has been dis- 
covered in large quantities at Jurgaon near Quettah, and 
good Kerosine (quantity unknown) in Shirani. 

A few are still on the Ajmir Marwara relief works. In 
the Madras Presidency Rs. 2,650,000 were spent on well- 
digging and repairs, 5,000 being completed and 1 7,000 in 
progress.# The amount spent in relief from the 1st April 
1891 to 31st May 1892 was Rs. 2,160,000; and revenue to 
Rs. 3,098,000 was remitted. Government have granted 
Rs. 20,000 for waterworks at Trichinopoly with an annual 
Rs. 1,300 for maintenance, beginning in 1894; — also 
Rs. 1*50,000 for waterworks at Sibi ; — Rs. 40,000 towards 
the exhil)ition of Indian tea, and Rs. 10,000 for Delhi 

m 

art-ware at Chicago. Rs. 1 5,000,000 have been sanc- 
tioned, to extend the Chenab irrigation works to serve 

♦ 

yop.ooo acres. The late report on Irrigation works 
gives 54, major works with a capital outlay of Rs. 
273,253,170, and a nett revenue (including interest) of 
Rs. 12,353,080 — the nett profit being 4'5 per cent. On 
76 minor works the capital outlay was Rs. 42,949,930 ; nett 
revenue Rs. 2,731,130, a profit of 5*12 per cent. .Some of 
the minor works, especially in Sindh, return a very large 
profit — as much as 25 per cent, in some cases. The 
Director-General of Railways reports a capital outlay pf 
;^ 226 ,ooo,ooo ( — Rs. 2,276,700,000) ; gross earnings 

2^4-, 000, 000, working expenses ^11,000,000, profit 
1 2,000,000. The average dividends were 5*4^ P^*" 
cent. ; 122,500,000 passengers travelled 276,000,000 miles, 
and 17,000,000 tons were conveyed. Rs. 9,100,000 have 
been spent on Collieries etc. The nett loss to the State 
was Rs. 1,725,000 ; and if the Rupee had been at par the 
interest would have been 21,458,633, and have yielded a 
surplus on the guaranteed Railways of Rs. 6,953,109 : this 
is the loss on one item alone. The depression o‘f trade 
has caused a falling off of Rs. ^50,000 on th^ Bombay 
Railways for the i.st quarter — the figure is now nearly 
Rs. 1,000,000. The total fall off iij Railway traffic between 
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ist April and i8th June was Rs. 2,450,cx)o. There were 
opened (1891 — ’92) 874 miles and under construction or 
sanctioned 1,697 miles. Lines at woi'k were 10,103 miles of 
broad, 7,171 of metre, and 228 of special gauges : — 17,609 
miles. These employed 280,000 natives, 5,936 Eurasians, 
and 4,626 Europeans. Six serious collisions during the 
year disposed of 56 killed and 135 injured. A now bridge 
2,100 feet long was opened at Fapaghni on the N.W. 
Madras Railway. The Gauhatti and Lamding line has 
been purchased by the Assam Bengal Railway ; and the 
Hyderabad Umarkot Railway has been opened for traffic, 
the first link in a new line between Karachi and Delhi. 
Numerous rivers have been in high flood— the Caubul, 
Indus, Chenab, Adyar — and have done much damage. 
Injuries more or less extensive and serious are reported 
from various lines : the l^eshaur line near Nowsb<-ra, the 
Punjab Railway at Raiwind and at Lala-M^usa and 
Khundwin, the Rajputana line {Sankaria Bridge swept 
away), the Quettah line flooded, as also the Koiri-Sukkur. 
The increased traffic at Calcutta has led to trial borings 
for a tunnel under the Hoogly between Howrah and 
Budge Budge. Destructive fires have occurred at Arthur 
Bunder, lo.ss Rs. 30,000 ; Rawul Pindi, loss Rs. 20,000 ; 
Peshawur, loss Rs. 100,000. 

From Goa the India Portugueza recognises the difficulty 
of providing India with European missionaries, and urgfjs, 
rather tardily, their replacement by native clergymen and 
native bishops. A national Lyceum has been opened at 
Panjim. An increased tariff has been adopted in the hope 
of getting 4 lakhs additional revenue, and the postage is 
tripled. The customs, like the receipts of the West of 
India Portuguese Railway, have fallen since the denuncia- 
tion of the treaty with India. 

From' the Native States, we learn that the Maharajah 
Holkar'has given 4 Big^hs of land for a Parsi tower of 
silence at Indore. K. C. Bedarkar’s report on the adminis- 
tration of Indore shows great general improvement, especi- 
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ally in revenue matters and public works. These have cost 
35 o>ooOi ‘ipti include 'a General Library, a Technical 
School and the Holkar College. Elementary schools are 
increasing, as also charitable institutions and vaccination 
operations. f he Baroda Government has appointed a 
•sanitary Commissroncr, a lady doctor, and dispensaries in 
the taluqs »f Kerala, Chansama, and Waghadia. An Agrir 
cultural Exhibition was opened at Trivandrum by the 
Maharajah ot 1 ravancorc, who specially noted the progress 
(since the last exhibition in 1884) of te.a and coffee cultiva- 
tion and of the plumbago mines • a block of i ton of plum- 
bago v^s shown, "fhe Maharajah of Dhar we note with 
r«;gret has suffered from a jjaralytic stroke. The late Sir 
Bahadur Khanji of Junagadh has been succeeded by his 
.brother the Nawab Rasul Khanji, who began his reign by 
giving Rs. 10,000 for enlarging the Islam Madresseh at 
Karachi, toi, 2,000 stutlents, with a boarding-house for 100. 
It now teaches only 500. Khan Bahadur Khurshedji 
Rustomji Thanawalla, late Chief justice of Baroda, has 
b,;en made Dewan of Rutlam. The command of the new 
Bhopal Cavalry Regiment of the Imperial Defence is given 
to Resaldar Husn Din Khan of the 3rd Lancers Hyder- 
abad Contingent, who served in the Afghan and Burmese 
Campaigns and received a sword of honour at the Muridki 
Camp of Exerci.se in 1890. The Mysore and Kapurthulla 
Durbars announce they will take part in the Chicago Ex- 
hibition. At the request of the Durbar, the Government 
hqve commissioned Mr. Evans judge of Shahjehanpur and 
Major Thornton Resident of jeypur to try the murderers 
of Kunj Behari Loll of Ulwar — Major Ramchunder, and 
his syce, and 2 Thakurs of Kankrowli. A native gentle- 
man at Poona has given Rs. 100,000 fora Pasteur Institute, 
and the Secretary of State has sanctioned a medical ofi^ce^’s 
taking charge of it, provided it does not cause an* increase 
in the medical staff. • 

The rebellion against the Amir of Afghanistan has 
become general in the Hazarajat, where fighting continues 
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with various success, the truth being singularly difficult to 
get at. The Usbeks have joined the movement, though 
4,000 of them have emigrated to Russian territory. Other 
risings or at least uneasiness have appeared in Jelabad, 
and among the Achakzais and Durranis. 

And while his hands were thus full, the Russians have 
appeared in the Pamirs, under Col. Yonoff, with 4 other 
officers, 2,000 men, 12 guns, and a squadron of Cossacks. 
A fatal encounter has taken place at Somatash, with loss 
on both sides, and the Russians are reported from^ various 
other parts of the Pamirs. The expedition has a scientific 
staff, but is professedly undertaken to verify l^ussia’s 
frontiers in the Pamirs, and to protect the Russian Kirkiz 
against Afghan tyrannj' ! It is now stated that the Czar 
has ordered Yonoff to return ; but he has taken up winter* 
(juarters on the Murgnab ; and there is little doubt ’that 
the thin end of the wedge in a claim to the ^^ole of the 
Pamirs, including perhaps also Roshan and .Shignan, has 
been inserted. The Amir has notified the facts to the 
Indian Government, which will most probably leave Lord 
Rosebery to be talked into overlooking the matter. Hut if 
the expedition was authorized, it should mean immediate 
war ; if not, Col. Yonoff should be tried by a court-martial and 
shot. Had the Amir’s country been at peace, the Russians 
would not have entered, or being there would never have 
been' allowed to return alive. Notwithstanding all these 
troubles, the Amir, with a silliness worthy of a child, has 
been annoying us in the East and South, at Jandol, the 
Khybqr, the Gomal, and in British Beluchistan, by either 
encouraging raids, or sending out bodies of troops. Mean- 
while the Indian Government finds no remedy for these 
complications except continually inviting the Amii; to a 
meeting which he does not care for. Perhaps he is right 
not to leave Cabul just now, as his absence might lose him 
the throne. The outloOk for both the Amir and the Indian 
Government, already not by any means a bright one, is yet 
more darkened by the'death of the Mehtar of Chitral, and 
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the seizure of the- throne by the younger son Afzul Khan 
to the exclusion of Nizam ul Mulk, the elder, who will 
most probably fight for his rights. The whirlpool thus 
created will draw in many dangerous factors as allies on 
one side or th’e other. 

In Burma heavy floods have injured the Railways at 
Frome artd in the Mu valley. The crops are very good, 
except in Pakkoku and Low^er Chindwin. Professor Greis- 
bach reports quantities of Jade at Uru, and great alluvial 
deposits of gold on the Upper Irrawady ; and Dr. Noetling 
large quantities of a dark-brown amber, showing a bluish 
tint ift certain lights. The Mergui coal-fields are proving 
very fruitful. Lands suitable for tea-growing are found in 
many places near Bhamo. The old trade with China is 
reviving. The North Chin Hills have been exiflored and 
reduced to order, and the South Chin Hills have been 
subdued, .without bloodshed except at Shurheva ; iqo 
slaves were recovered, and slavery there is ended. Roads 
and telegraphs have been increased, 160 miles of the latter 
in the Bhamo district alone. Government has re.solved to 
prohibit opium in Lower as in Upper Burma ; but opinions 
differ as to the wisdom of the policy or its practicability, A 
fourth .Inspector of Schools has been sanctioned ; the circles 
being the Eastern, Central, Western and Upper Burma. 
Crime in Upper Burma is reported to be normal, but 
there has been an increase of 30 per cent, in Lower 
Burma, owing to the famine and immigration from Upper 
.Burma. The Government has resolved to avail itself of the 
older system for maintaining order, by having head-men for 
each village and ward of a village, who is held* respon- 
sible for its welfare and quietness ; this system,* which had 
not quite died out, is as popular as it is effective, A further 
reduction of 1,039 men is announced in the police, force, 
which now numbers 14,349. 

The rising in Pahang is still unsubdued after' more than 
6 months ; and we go a little beyond our usual course to 
call attention to it. The Sultan of Pahang, an independent 
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chief, having in an evil moment granted. some mining con- 
cessions to European companies at Raub Penjanm and 
other places, asked the Straits’ Governor to send him an 
officer to advise him in his relations with them. The 
officer sent gradually arrogated to himself, with the title of a 
Resident, the power§ of a sovereign, and practically got the 
whole administration into his hands, so much so that he is 
called by the Times and others “The Governor.” The Sultan 
bore this patiently ; but his head-men at length rose against 
the usurpation, and have held their own with varying 
success : at least, they are yet unsubdued, and may renew 
the contest at any moment. .Meanwhile the Gov'ernor 
hr.st “ ordered ’ the Sultan to reside at Fekan, and later on, 
has removed him to Singapore, and decided to administer 
the country by Englishmen. No charges «^f incapacity, 
tyranny or unfriendliness have been made against the Sultan, 
nor is he even charged with complicity in the uiportunate 
resistance into which the chiefs of the .state have been 
goaded by a shameless usurpation. We ask the question, 
by what authority has the Sultan of Pahang been deprived 
of his kingdom by a set of subordinate officials, unknown" 
to fame } Now that the general elections are over, we 
hope this series of transactions, little to the credit of the 
Briti.sh Government, will meet the condemnation which it 
deserves, and that the Sultan will be restored to the 
authority which he has done nothing to discredit. It shows 
how the affair is for a complicated purpose, that we find 
in the Times that “ 3 men were found guilty of waging war 
against the Sultan.” His subjects resisting our forces, in 
order to’ restore to him an authority of which we' have 
deprived hifn, are said to wage war against him / I'hus we 
use his name to strengthen our false position, while we 
condemn 'him tq what is virtually imprisonment in exile. , 
I'Kere has been a terrible eruption on Great Sangir 
Island, ‘with much loss pf life : it was stated to be a 
complete destruction, with 12,000 lives lost, but this seems 
on the face of it a great exaggeration, 
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Lora Brassey tried ineffectually to have North British 
Bornko made into a Crown Colony. The- N. B. Borneo 
Company have sold 1,000,000 acres, and 17 estates are 
cultivating tobacco, but there are no dividends. The 
population is reported at 120,000, with 245 Europeans 
<(160 British), 52* Eurasians, 67,062 Asiatics; that of 
Sandaka the capital at 6,350,116 being British. The 
exports (cocoa, rubber, tobacco and timber) have risen 
from $401,604 in ’85 to $901,290 in 1890, and thd imports 
from $648,317 to $2,018,089, 

In loNpuiN a French Convoy from Hanoi to Lama Son, 
fell int® an ambuscade of Chine.se and retreated with the 
loss of 12 killed 17 injured. From a debate in the French 
Chamber we learn that there are now 13,000 Native and 
8,000 French soldiers in Tonquin. I'hey are trying to 
.raise, local Ituropean corps. As the credit for military 
purposes w^is exceded, the navy were to give up their 
part of the vote for the military. 

The j.vRAN Parliament after several Government defeats 
was clo.sed. 'I'he ministry has been reconstructed as follows : 
Premier. Count I to : Home Office, \'iscount Inouye Nasaru ; 
.Foreign Office, Mr. Nutsu Munitimtsu; Finance. Mr. 
Watanabe Kumtake : justice, Mr. ^ amegata ; Education, 
Mr. Kano 'I'okana ; War, Mr. Oyama ; Navy, Mr. Niri ; 
Ways and Communications, Mr. Kunida; Agriculture and 
Comijierce, Count Goto Shigoro. An attempt made to 
murder Mr. Kano Tokana and Count Okuma, the leaders 
of the Progressist (Kaishin-to) party, luckily failed. The 
Portuguese, having no political representatives in Japan, 
are declared to be under Japanese law courts, — as Should 
all other residents in Japan, we think. Progress is shown 
in Japan among other matters in the floor matting trade, 
which* produces beautiful work in. no less than* 4,ocx5 
patterns, woven of a fibre with cotton warp. In '1886 
the export was only .1^89, in 1889 it was ;^2 5,389; and 
in r89i ;^io4,396. It is taken mainly by Australia and 
the United States ; but it needs qnly to be known to 
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secure a market in other countries also. The silk crop is 
disappointing, being lo per cent, less than last year and of 
inferior quality. The Japan Mail Steam Ship Company 
have dismissed a number of their European employ <^s. 

Formosa is overrun with robber bands, with whom the 
Chinese are fighting with varying success, ‘ 

China. — At Shanghai the long suspended attempt to 
start cotton spinning has been resumed during the last year 
with success. Chinese cotton has been found very good 
for the purpose, and makes well into “ American drills 
and sheetings, r yard wide and 40 yards long, weighing 
14 lb. There are 550 looms, and 21,000 spindles. ' They 
turn out 130,000 yards a week, and are worked by Chinese 
only. A yarn mill produces about 8 bales a day. of 
400 lb. Half of the machinery is English and half 
American ; it seems there were two parties in the conpi-'m, 
one for getting the whole of the macliinery froyi England, 
the other from America. The result is characteristical. 

Reports from China state that much of the ill-feeling 
against foreigners is stimulated by the intolerant legislation 
of America and Australia against Chinese ; and that the 
missionaries often promote this ill-feeling by their contempt 
of local customs, local magistrates and regulations, and by 
violent attacks on local religious feeling. More anti-foreign 
placards have appeared in Hunan, and at Shensi a I'rench 
missionary and some native Christians have been mutilateti. 
The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Turner were also assaulted in the 
north-we.st district of Sze-Chuen, but were rescued by the 
officials. An agreement with Russia is reported for the 
establishment of Russian consuls in every important Chinese 
town. Regarding the Pamirs, the Chinese troops seem to 
have prudently withdrawn for a time. The 'Psung li yamen 
say thtfy l(;ave the matter in the hands of the Governor of 
Chine'se Turkestan ; but strong representations l^ave been 
made’ at 'St. Petersburg, where one of the Chinese Ambas- 
sadors accredited to several courts will reside permanently. 

In Thibet a child under 10 years old has been solemnly 
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enthroned as Pashen Erdeni Grand Lama by Chinese 
officials sent with rescripts from Pekin. The P2mperor sent 
presents of money and valuable articles. 

While the Russians were intent on the Pamirs, there has 
^been an outbreak in Perjjhana, showing that below the 
surface all is not quiet in the Russian conquests in Central 
Asia. A lax of 6 roubles has been imposed in Russian 
Turkestan on each Kibitka (waggon tent), two thirds going 
to the Imperial and one half to the local treasury. I'wo 
favoured tribes are assessed at two roubles, and those at 
Astrabad at only one. 

I'.he d'ramways of Teheran are reported to be about to 
pass into Russian hands. Some eases of brigandage also 
have occurred. The Cholera after much devastation in 
’ Meshed, 'I'eheran, Tabriz, and elsewhere, pas.sed north- 
westerly to Batoum and Astrachan, and thence into Russia. 
.‘\i 'f'eherftn and villages about, the dead are numbered 
between 13,000 and 20,000 ; — in all Persia, over 60,000, in- 
cluding 20 Europeans, New cemeteries had to be opened. 

In Ykmkn, Ahmed P'aizi Pasha has captured the last 
stronghold of the rebels, Saada, 130 miles N. of Sennaa. 
The leader l lamid ud dun, with 20 other chiefs, was killed. 
Yemen has a population of about 3,000,000. The exports 
were Turkish dollars 2,200,000, the imports 5,300,000. 
These were principally rice, flour, piece goods, sugar, dates 
and'kerosine ; those consist of pearls, senna, myrrh, coffee, 
hides and salt, indigo, food and oil grains. 

• At Bourdour in Asia Minor an American missionary’s 
house was burnt down, and the United States at once 
damanded satisfaction. The damages were at once paid 
by the Ottoman Government, though it is believed that the 
fire .arose from the negligence of a servant. The two 
cruisers which, with characteristic modesty, were’a.t once 
ordered to the neighbourhood now have nothing to do. 
The railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem {54 miles)* has been 
completed by a French Company, and the first engine 
entered the Holy City on the 13th* Sept. The imports of 
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Palestine are given at j^287,7oo, the exports at ^400^530 — 
total value ;^7o6,82i in 1890; in 1891, ;^688,230. Vines 
have been introduced from P' ranee, and mulberry trees are 
being raised for sericulture. Among the exports were 
2 ^ 0,000 cases of oranges valued at 108,000, and 250 tons 
of soap, equal to .^124.000. Over 1,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and barley are reported. * 

The canards regarding our withdrawal from Etn rr need 
not detain us beyond saying that our policy regarding that 
country is not likely to be changed by the new Ministry. 
A great step in the further improvement of the country is 
the decree constituting municipalities in 14 of the chief towns 
of the Delta and Upper Egypt. 'I'he Governor, Sanitary 
officer and Engineer are members ex officio, and 6 others 
will be elected by the people. Their power of spending is 
limited ; a report of all their meetings must be sent U' the 
Minister of the Interior : and there will be a certain pro- 
portion of Europeans in the; Municipality till the nati\es 
have learned to shift for themselves. The total amount 
encashed since the last coupons were paid is, for the Unified 
debt ;^E.974 ,ooo, and for the Preferential debt ^{, ^^277,000. 
The cotton crop is 1 5 per cent, over that of last year. I'he 
success of the Daira Sanieh has led to a Company with 

20,000 for producing sugar, on 7,000 acres. Much in- 
convenience resulting from the circulation of light English 
gold it has been decided to clip all coins under weight or 
not current in England, and to give only bullion value for 
those tampered with. In the last 5 years .^1,800,000 have 
been spent on irrigation. The Nile is in very high flood, 
and causes some anxiety. 

From a Tunis report, w^e note that land cultivation has 
increased from 946,675 acres in 1881 to 1,825,365 acres in 
1891, yielding over 1, 000, 000. There are 200,000 head 
of cattle, and 1,000,000 sheep. Olive mills have increased 
to 86, ‘of which 9 are worked by steam. Wine of which in 
1887 only 337,000 gallons were exported, in 1891 gave 
2,362,800 gallons, and in 1892 3,100,000 gallons. In 1890 
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the imports and exports were £\,2’]\,e)0’j and ;^i,2i3,984 : 
in 1891 they were ;^r, 825,289 and ^1,588,129. The 
imports consisting of piece goods, flour, coffee, sugar, cotton, 
woollen and silk manufactures were from France ;^876,65o. 
Great Britain and Malta ;^349,662, Italy 57,422; the 

• exports were to , France ^297,270, to Great Britain 

• ^265, 780, and Italy ;^135,297; and France is raising 
fortifications in violation of her undertaking. 

The failure of Sir C. Euan-Smith’s mission 'to Morocco 
is already old matter. Our papers give only one side of the 
question ; much could be said from the Sultan’s side per- 
haps, 'as the proposed treaty certainly did curtail his power 
to an extent w’hich left sensible men sure that it could 
not be granted. Sir C. Euan-Smith rode too high a horse. 
'I'he flag incident shows in addition a great want of tact. 
Of^the trade of Morocco, 62 per cent, is British. Mean- 
while, after strenuous efforts and several checks, the Sultan’s 
ti oops have defeated the rebels : and the conferences of 
chiefs at Fez seem to have had good results both for the 
present pacification of the country and for its future better 
government, 'fhe governor who was the cause of the 
rebellion has been replaced by another. 

The G.-\mi!I.\ report for 189] gives the revenue at 
^31,038, expenditure at .^29,697, leaving a surplus of 
/ 1,341 : this happy land has no public debt, and its 
accymulated surplus of 18.102 is mainly invested in 
England. By the recent delimitation with France the 
colony has gained 250 miles of territory, lo kilometres 
wide on each side of the river, 40 miles along the Vintang 
Creek, and all the navigable waters. The pro.s})ects of this 
colony are very bright. The French have at length assumed 
the offensive in Dahomey, but up to date with no definite 
success, though King Behanzin has had to retreat. The 

"^French Soudan has been made into a separate . Province, 
under Colonel Archinard. In the Cameroon s, the Germans* 
have a good station for trade at Baliburg in Baliland ; but 
they have failed to reach the fertile kingdonj of Adamava, 
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as the road is barred by hostile Badunj^s and Bafuts, who 
are too strong for the allies of the Germans. On the 
Gold Coast, Sir W, B. Griffith occupied Crobo Hill, 
installed a new Ring of East Crobo, and abolished human 
sacrifices and fetish wprship on the Hill : all is reported 
to be quiet. The trade of the Oil RrvEks Protectokatk, 
July to December 1H91, gave imports at .^295,52.8, exports 
at ;^269,237, and revenue at the trade is chielly 

with the United Kingdom and Germany. In the Con<.;o 
State, a general rising of the Arabs has swept away the 
stations of the Anti-Slavery Co. and Congo State, most 
of the Europeans being massacrt;d. It extends from 
Tanganyka to Nyengwe and the upper Lomani, and is 
headed by Rumiliza. The Joubert and jegus expeditions 
to Katanga have been driven back. Forces were being 
concentrated at Basoko at tht; conlluence of the Lomani 
and Congo rivers. The position of the State-, is lurther 
complicated by financial difficultit:s ; and k'rance has made 
a vexatious and as it appears unfounded charge for indemnity 
for the assumed murder of a Frenchman on Congo territory. 

The Franchise has been raised at Cai’K Colon v from £,2^ 

.^75. illiterates not to have a vote : the avowed purpose 
being to prevent the swamping of the kiuropean interest bv 
the native vote. Sir J. Gordon Spriggs moved a vote of 
censure regarding the non-completion of the Mafeking 
Railway, with a personal attack on Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who 
admitted that it was necessary and would be completed as 
soon as practicable. The motion was negatived. The export 
of gold rose from /"^Si.ckx) in July to /.'455.050 in August. 
Cirapes are being largely sent to England. Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes seems to wish for an African Council like the India 
Office. His next journey to England is not yet fixed ; 
but Sir H. B.. Loch is coming at once, and arqong other 
matters will 'discuss the Swaziland question. This visit has 
prevented Sir Henry from meeting President Kruger of the 
Transvaal and the President of the Orange Free State, 
at a conferente, at which the' Swaziland question would 
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have been discussed. The Transvaal loan of ^2,500,000 
at 5 per cent, has been most successfully floated, the money 
being for Railways to Port Elizabeth and southwards. 

1 he republic has imposed an increased tariff as against the 
Cape, and in Teply to remonstrances declares itself unable 

• to lower them. • There is a great competition in tariffs 

• between the Cape and the Natal Railways, regarding the 
I ransvaal, and reductions have been made by both, till it 
has become almost suicidal. Durban is certainly 300 miles 
nearer Pretoria than any other British port (Delagoa Bay 
only can compete with it in this), but other considerations 
help rfie Cape route. The two Natal delegates having 
returned after conferring with Lord Knutsford, made their 
report regarding Representative Government. The Parlia- 

, ment was then dissolved, and a general election will decide 
whc;lher the natives are to be under the Governor and 
Ministers ^or Xinder the Colonial Office. Opinion in the 
Colony is by no means unanimous regarding the measure. 
The imports for 1S90 91 were ^3,620,809, and the exports 

1,315.625. Crunguphana was about to start on the war- 
path against the Portuguese on the Limpopo, but Sir 
H, Loch through the British Consul persuaded him 
to give up the idea. Great progress is being made in 
the Anglo- Portuguese delimitation in the Pungwe, which 
has led to .several rectifications of our maps. The Anglo- 
(.ierpian commission has not been so successful, from 
Dr. Peters’ resignation, owing to differences with Baron 
Soden. Kilma Njaro has been re-occupied ; but the 
Church Missionary Society have left it of their own will. 
From Uganda, Captain Lugard has given his version of 
the recent deplorable events ; and after an impartial 
examination of all statements, we are inclined to blame 
Bishop Hirth for the whole explosion. Captain Lugard is 
on his way to Europe, but the country is reported* to be 
quiet. Mwanga has been reinstated, and the Railway survey* 
made progress. 

At Zanzibar, where Mr. Gerald Portal has won thewell- 
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deserved honour of bein,^ made a K.C.M. G,, the International 
Maritime office decreed by the Brussels Conference for col- 
lectings document^ on the slavery question is beings formed, 
— Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Portugal and 
Russia sending representatives. Dr, Stuhlman has arrived 
at Zanzibar, quite recovered from his illness, and reports 
that Emin Pasha in April crossed Kagira to Ka-agwe and 
West M’pororu, where he heard that his people were not 
far off; he went north to llrschumbi, the south point of 
the Albert Nyanza, where he was told they were further 
away. In May, he went N.W. to the Albert Edward 
Eake, and met his people at Undussaim^ .Selim Bey and 
the .Soudanese refused to go with him ; and he continued 
his way westward to Uclle and Adainava. His 156 tons of 
ivor)' had been destroyed by the rebels. He touched 
P 3 nglish territory only twice. Smallpox broke out. and 
Emin, himself ill, remaining with those who were sick, sent 
back Stuhlman with those wdio were well, d'he .scientific 
results are great in meteorology, astronomy, survey's, 
measurements, and collections of mammal.s, birds, fishes, 
and skulls of pigmies, besides i man and 2 girls rescued from 
the Manyema. A chain of mountains has been discovered 
in S. L. 25'. E. L, 30^ — one peak still an active volcano. 
A river runs from the.se mountains north to Lake Albert 
Edward, and another lake is reported to the south. 

M.tiJKrrius. — Already in the middle of July, owing to 
good rains, almost all traces of the cyclone had disappeared 
in the fields, and the sugar-crop, was reported to be fairly 
good. In this calamity Mauritius received generous help 
from England, the Cape, and India; from India, amongst 
other chiefs, the Nawab Sir Abdulgunny, Ahmadullakhan 
and the Rajah of Rewah, contributed each Rs. 1,000. Sub- 
scriptions also came in from Natal, Madagascar, Seychelles, 
and Reunion: Their total loss is estimated 40,000,000 Rs. 
The British Parliament voted a loan of £600,000. 

H.M.S. Curaqoa has proclaimed a British protectorate 
over the Ellice Islands (E. of New Guinea and S. of the 
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Ciilbert Islands already annexed), also the Gardner, I^angar 
and Nassau Islands. Their inhabitants are said to be war- 
like and not industrious, and the islands fertile. But they 
are only 20 ft. above the sea, and are .said to be steadily 
disintegratinj^f. Tertulia I.sland has also been secured, 
probably as a coaling station ; it had been abandoned 
*by the Ufiited States. Johnson island also has been 
occupied, but it is claimed as belonging to Hawaii. The 
b rench have of course at once .set to occupy something in 
return, and have taken pos.se.ssion of the Gloriosa group on 
the Rquator, and the islands of Amsterdam and St. Paul : 
.XustraHa is lodging a protest against the occupation of the 
two last. 

The Rev(!nue of Vn toria for the year ending 30th June, 
was ,^7.72S,82.S, a decrease of .^^614, 000; the expenditure 
•was 5^8,639,900. The initial deficit of ^1,569.950 would 
bt- ^1,900,000 for 1S93-4: the last 3 years had left a 
deficit of £ r ,000,000 a year. The Customs receipts fell 
./Ti 36,000, the Land tax ;^93,ooo, Public works ^^407, 000 
(including /’cos, 000 Railways), and Fees /’68,ooo. 

The excise receipts increased /‘78,ooo. The deficit for 
^the year was /^i, 200,000. An adverse motion by Mr. 
Dixon on the Budget was defeated by 53 to 32 votes. 
The last (quarter shows a further decrease in revenue of 
/■ 1 65,887 compared with last year. Duties have been 
^ raised on spirits from 12s. to 15s. a gallon, on beer in bottle 
from 9d. to is. 6d. and in bulk from pd. to is. ; on sparkling 
wines from 8s., and other wines from 6s. per gallon to a 
* uniform 12s. A penny is added to the 2d. duty on tea. 
All ^this is expected to yield /"coo, 000. The debt was 
/’46,7 i 1,282, with an annual charge of /"i, 810,459. The 
revenye and expenditure would be equalized this year, and 
/^500,000 parried forward to the deficit. An increase of 
Stamp, Probate, and other duties and a tax on absentees 
were proposed. 

The South Australian revenue for the past year was 
^2, 778,000, an increase of ;^io,< 3 oo, the expenditure 

MM 2. 
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;^2, 734,000. Customs and land revenue are expected to 
yield 15,000 and Railways ^1,200,000. The public 
debt is quoted at ^22,100,000. A tax is proposed on 
stock to balance an expected decrease in customs, owing to 
drought and mining strikes. Later, .splendid rains have 
ended the drought. Changes in the military will give an* 
increase of 2.500 well trained men with a .saving ;^50,ooo 
a year. Against a pessimistic view given by some of the 
Northern Territory, we quote the following returns: The 
list of Northern Territory exports for 1891 is a medicine 
for feverish pessimism about that great Attachment to the 
colony: — “Gold, 28,629 oz., ^98,149; gold concehtrates, 
.^552 ; silver ore and bullion, 90 tons, ^4,140; copper ore, 
256 tons, .^3,619; tin (oxide), 41 tons. /’i,87o; fi.sh (dried) 
93,802 lb., ,^1,048 ; hides and horns, £'^,010 ; cattle, 5,875, 
^17,625; sheep, 7,500. /2,25o; wool. 1.315; tobacco, 
5,373 lb., .;^426 ; sugar, 24 tons, ;^48o ; beche-fle-mer, 103 
tons, ,/^2,725 ; tortoise-shell, 1,125; .sundries, /'413; re- 
exported, ^5,640. Total, ,^144,397. 

The 15th Parliament of Nkw Sorxii W.vi.ks promi.ses 
legislation on Land, small holdings, the franchise, and 
municipal extensions. Federation is to be forwarded by a 
resolution declaring its desirability. Rumours were afloat 
of a projJO.sal to make the Legislative Council an elective 
instead of a nominated body ; for as the last Federation 
Conference proposals included a P'ederal Legislative Council * 
to be elected by the Council of each Colony, the Sydney 
Council must become elective also, like those of the other 
colonies. Strikes have continued at Broken Hill, Silver 
Barrier and Barren Rock. Arbitration has been refused 
by the men, and the Bill for that purpose passed last March 
is .so much waste- paper. The loss to the colony is .simply 
©norpious; but Labour though very strong is completely 
blind to Toth its own and the general welfare. The revenue 
for the quarter ending- June was 85 7,000, an increase of 

94,000 on 1891 ; Customs increasing £165,000, Stamps 
^46,000 and Railways £6,000. Tenders for 175,000 tons 
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of steel rails are to be placed with local manufacturers to 
encourage production. The report of the Board for the 
Protection of Aborigines for 1891 says there are 4,458 full- 
blooded Aborigines and 3,015 half-castes in New South 
Wales, a decrease of 243 on the previous year. The 
diminution is partly owing to the fact that in 1890 many 
Aborigine^ from other colonies who came temporarily to 
this colony have since gone back. The natural decrease 
was 82, the births being 125 and the deaths 207. The 
Board are educating the young Aborigines and providing 
adults with profitable occupation and homes. ;^i4,o78 of 
(joyernment money w'as disbursed in 1891. The Board 
are not satisfied with the management of the Aborigine's 
Protection Association, and if its future operations do not 
inspire greater confidence “ the Board will recommend the 
(.iovernment to alter the existing system.” 

The revenue of Westkrn Australia for the half year 
ended June was ^266,171, and the expenditure .^257,136. 
There was a credit balance of ^116,682. Compared with 
the previous 1 2 months the increase in the revenue was 
/ 94 . 79 <'^, being ^517.985- against /■423,i87, and the 
expenditure ;^4S7, 438, against g^4 11,890. Of the loan of 

1.336,000 authorized for public works last year, only 
£500,000 had been raised, and of this only ..^171,366 
expended. The treasurer has in hand .^456, 567 on the 
current loan and trust accounts. 

I'he QuI'.k.nslano Government measure authorizing 
the construction of railways by private persons on the 
land grant .system has passed through Committee in the 
Legislative Assembly. Mr. Barbour’s proposal to divide 
Queensland into two provinces, North and South, instead 
of three, was carried by a majority of 22. The Govern- 
ment accepted the amendment, which has been passed ^Iso 
by the Legislative Council. Sir T. M’llwraith said^ in his 
Budget Speech that the financial* year was bad’ in all the 
Colonies. The estimated revenue had been ;^3,473,ooo, 
being ;^20 1,400 under the estimate, though ;^7o,ooo over 
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last year’s total. The improvement was wholly on the Rail- 
ways, w’hich gave ^19,000 over the estimate. The Kx- 
penditure was /'3, 62 5,000, a decrease of f 60,000 on last 
year. The exports during 189J increased by ^810,700, 
and exceeded the imports by nearly ^2,500,000. For the 
coming year, he estimates Revenue at 5 18,000, and 
Expenditure at >^3,636,000, leaving a deficit of •'^108,000. 
The salaries of Members of Parliament were to be reduced 
from January to 50 a year, succession duties to be doubled, 
and a tax put on “ Totalizers ” (betting machines), Customs 
duties increased 15 and 25 per cent. <m beer, boots, 
hops, malt, cheese, dried fruits, pickles, fiour, wheat, and 
tobacco. These, with /.26,ooo from retrenchments, will 
give 1 34,000. rhe Kanaka Labour .Act, as the Home 
Government refuse to veto it. may be considered as passed. 
The opposition to this and Coolie labour on the north of 
Australia continues, perhaps .somewhat unreasona.bly. 

I.vsMANi.t. — 'I'he Fruit growt^rs complain that the freight 
at f4 tos. pt r measured ton, or 2s. Otl. per case, hampers 
their trade. They could have sent 500,000 cases, at the 
rate of 3 per ton or 3s. per case, which would give. 
f/ 5,000 in 3 months. It is hojjed the shipow'ners will 
note this opening. The revenue for July W'as .^58,723, 
being a falling off of ..1^16,172 compart'd with July. The 
deficiency for the .seven months is .^32,868. 

On opening Parliament on July 26 the Governor •said 
that the depression in the revenue hatl entailed a necessity 
for retrenchment. Mr. Bird in his Bu^et Speech stated 
the revenue at f 8^2,622, and the expenditure .^921,637, 
leaving a deficiency of f 4^,000, or with that of last year 
.1^70,000. The debit balance 00*30 June was ,'i 8 1 ,086, 
It was proposed to reduce the Governor’s and Minis|erial 
salaries, take jCg,ooo from the assurance fund, and impose 
a tarifif almost wholly protective. Being ‘defeated on the 
fiscal question by 4 votes, Mr. P'ysh resigned, with his 
colleagues, and Mr. Dobson formed a Ministry, with Mr. 
John Henry as Treasurer, who stated that the whole of the 
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f r. 500,000 loan had been expended before being borrowed. 
It would, therefore, be necessary to borrow .^500,000, to 
pay for public and other expenses vote. A deficit of £ 1 80,000 
he proposed to meet by severe retrenchment, an increase of 
the Customs duties, and the imposition of fresh taxation on 
sugar, meat, toba*cco, sheep, cattle, tea, and beer. Sanction 
has been given to issue Treasury bills up to .^130,000. 

A motion in the New Zealand House of Representa- 
tives, by Sir G. Grey, that the future Governors be elected 
by the people, was rejected by 28 to 27 votes ; as was also 
the 8 hours bill sent up from the lower house. A difference 
of opfnion has arisen between the New Zealand Ministry 
and the Govt;rnor about appointing 12 additional members 
to the Legislative Council (a nominee Chamber). Lord 
(jlasgow consents to nine new memb(;rs, but declines to 
swamp the present House without a mon; evident necessity 
than is yet shown. 'I'he Colonial .Secretary has been a.sked 
to define the prerogatives of the Governor on this point, 
d'he revenue for the past year was g^'4,448,000, being 
/, 87,000 over the e.stimate. The expenditure is .^’26,000 
below the estimate. Last year left a surplus of 65,000, 
after paying ^100.000 off the floating debt and other dis- 
bursements. The revenue for the current year is estimated 
at ^4,161,000, including the new Land and Income taxes. 
It is proposed to expend ;^25,ooo on acquiring for 
small cultivators and in payment of Civil Service pensions 
lands owned by private and native proprietors. The tariff 
remains unaltered.,. Two State farms will be established for 
the relief of the unemployed on the co-operative system, 
which has been a success in ordinary public work.o. 

The trade of New Caledonia is increasing satisfactorily, 
with,the increase in the population and larger numbers em- 
ployed in the mines. Labour has been import^ frpm 
japan for the mines, and Tonquin for agriculttfre. , New^ 
Hebrides labour does not suit the mines, and is scarce and 
dear. The growing revenue helps the large expenses for 
public works. Lighthouses have been erected, and ships 
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enter Noumea harbour at night ; a contract for waterworks 
has been made ; dry docks are projected ; a railway is under 
consideration ; and a telegraph to Queensland. 

In CAXAr>A the trials connected w’ith the scandals are not 
yet over. The Government, through fear of President 
Harrison’s retaliatory measures very unnecessarily repeated 
that the preferential tolls on Canadian Canals Were only 
for this year. The I’nited States however issued retaliatory 
duties, and Canada gives in. She will refund to Canadian 
vessels the tolls they may have to pay in the I'nited States. 
The Canal on the Canadian side of St. Mary’s River is 
being pushed night and day to be completed next July, or 
1 8 months before contract time. I'he Canadian Pacific 
Railway is pushing on a new line through the Crow’s Nest 
Pass in the Rocky Mountains to pre-empt the pass, which 
is only wide enough for one road from the t;ast side. The 
company will run a line through tlie magnillcent t^ricultural 
country west of the boundary to connect with the present 
Soo system. A “ cut-off ” is also now being built through 
the Western States, which will give the company an 
optional Trans - continental route to the Pacific coast, 
cheaper than the present. The Parliamentary Se.ssions 
work included readjustment of Repre.sentation in the 
Commons, and the adoption of a code of criminal law. The 
duty has been raised on sugar, treacle, and tobacco for all 
co^untries not giving Canada the “ most favoured nation ” 
clause, and on eggs against the United States. Regarding 
the Copyright Act passed 2 years ago, Lord Salisbury 
told Canada that as it had not been formally approved it 
had lap-sed, and Canada had better accept Mr. Blair^e’s 
Copyright Act, and grant copyright to applicants from 
the United States as England herself does. Th^ re- 
organization of the Government railways has already saved 
$40,000. ' The revenue for the year Was $36,903,216, 
the expenditure $36,629, $03 ; the surplus is less than in 
the preceding 3 years, owing td remission in sugar 
duties. The McKinley tariff notwithstanding, the exports 
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of 1892 were i4,cxx>,oc)0 against $85,000,000 in 1889. 
1 he sealskins taken by the British Columbia fleet last year 
was $792,925 against $492,261 in 1890, Vessels belonging 
to both parties have been seized for contravening the modus 
z’tx'endz in the Behring Sea. As commissioners for this arbi- 
tration, b ranee has nominated Baron Alphonse de Courcel, 
and Italy "the Marquis Visconti Venosta. The British Par- 
liament just before closing last session, advance.d ^150,000 
to British Columbia, for the transfer of 1,250 families of 
Scottish Crofters, on free land, with dwellings and provision 
for a livelihood, in parties of 50 at a time, the whole to be 
located in 6 years. 

The misfortunes of NKWi'orNOf.ANi) have culminated in 
a terrible fire destroying two-thirds of the city of St. 
John, rendc!ring 10,000 homeless, with a loss of over 
$t3iOOO,ooo; about one-third of the loss is insured in 21 
house.s. •Fortunately but few lives were lost. All the 
newspapers, and most of the doctors were burnt out. Two 
attempts were made to burn down the remainder of the 
city, the marines had to patrol the place, and public-houses 
to be shut up by order. Some heartless landlords took 
advantage of the general misery to raise the rents. The 
lear of starvation was relieved by timely’^ supplies and 
money from Canada, and a fund was started at the 
Mansion House. The misfortune has had the fortunate 
restilt of bringing Newfoundland closer to Canada, and a 
feeling for Federation has sprung up in the island. There 
4iave been many forest fires, and a long-continued drought 
has much damaged the crops. Mr. A. W. Harvey is nego- 
ci^ting a treaty with Spain for the importation of fish from 
Newfoundland. 

West Indies. — The Commission to inquire into the Ad- 
ministration of J ustice by Mr. J ustice Cook, and Chief J u-stice 
Sir John Gorrre, in Trinidad and Tofjago, m’ade its re^- 
port on the 2nd May. The L»egislative Council there- 
upon interdicted both* from duty pending the decision of the 
Colonial Office. They meanwhile* returned home on leave. 
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their places being temporarily filled by Mr. S. H. Gatti, as 
Chief Jvistice, and Mr. Justice Lamb — Mr. W. L. Lewis 
taking Mr. Lamb’s place as second Puisne Judge. General 
Lyons has been sworn in as Governor of Bermuda. 

A wholesale eviction is reported from St. Thomas parish, 
Jamaica, of 1,000 tenants on twelve large estates, just as 
their crops were ripening. The (xovernment declined to 
•interfere. 

Obituary. — There have passed away during the quarter ; 
Mr. Dhunjibhai P'ramji Patel, the worthy son of a worthy 
father, “ the Nestor of the Parsis,” whose death we 
chronicled last quarter; Lady Li, wife of the Chinese 
Governor of Tiensin ; Lady Alexander Mackenzie, wife 
of the Chief Commissioner of Burma ; Admiral C. O. Hayes, 
who served on the India station ; the Hon. John Robson, 
Premier of British Columbia, who died in London ; "Dr. 
Tasso Neroustos Bey of Cairo; the Most Rov. Ernest 
Bonjean, Archbishop of Colombo; Mr. Rustomji Gustad 
Irani, the Maharathi poet and author ; Bishop John Hedley, 
D.D., of P'rodrickton and iMetropolitan of Canada ; the 
two Kizilbash Sirdars. Mullah Yusuf Ali Khan, a great 
Shia preacher, and a good counsellor to the Ameer of Cau- 
bul, and Muhammad Nubbi Khan, skilled in Persian poetry ; 
General P'. C. Maisey, who served in the Burma wars of 
1^52-53, and the Mutiny ; Hugh Hastings Romilly, C.M.G.; 
late Commissioner of New Guinea ; Alfred Patrick, C.M.‘G., 
clerk of the Federal Parliament of Canada ; Col. Sir R. W. 
Hurley, K.C.M.G., of the West India Regiment, and Ad-, 
ministrator of several colonies ; Sulieman Pasha, once of 
Plevna, late of Bagdad ; P. Wassa Pasha, Governor of tlje 
Libanus ; His Highness the Zamorin of Calicut, aged over 
80 years ; General R. W. Disney Leith, C.B., who s^,ved 
in the Fersian Gulf, Punjab, and Mutiny campaigns, and 
led the storming* party at Multan ; Dr. Forbes Watson, the 
well-known’, writer on India ; General the Hon. Sir A. E. 
Hardinge, K.C.B., who served in the* Sutlej campaign, and 
was Commander-in-Chief in Bombay ; Deputy Surgeon- 
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General H. W. Belle vv, of whom we give a longer notice 
elsewhere; Sir Harry Albert Atkinson, K.C.M.G., Pre- 
sident of the Legislative Council of Auckland, N. Zealand ; 
General Sir Charles T. Van Straubenzie, G.C.B., w'ho served 
in the*. Coorg* and Maharajpur canrjpaigns, the Crimea and 
China, and was ‘sometime fjovernor of Malta ; Lt. Genls, 
S. Chalmers and Alexander Pond, of the Indian Army ; 
(jeneral Sir Charles Stuart, secretary to Lord Canning during 
the Mutiny; xMr. Dimitri Rudolph Peacock, Consul-General 
at Odessa ; Col. L. B. Irwin, who served in the Jowaki c.x- 
pedition, the Afghan wars of 1878-9, and in Egypt; .Sir 
Chiirfes P'ox, K.C.M.Ci., of the Colonial Office ; Sir John 
Gorrie, who closed a former brilliant career under a cloud ; 
Marshal Namyk Pasha, some time Turkish Ambassador 
in Paris and London, age<l over 90 ; and F. A. Lushington, 
of tjhe Indian Civil Service. 

• 

We tj^uote from the ^It/ic/ucum : The death of Wassa 
Pasha took. place suddenly on the 29th of June. Pie was 
remarkable not only for his p(ditical position, as holding, 
with the consent of the Powers, the Governor-Generalship 
of the Lebanon, but also as a scholar. He is one of the tew 
Christian Albanians who have distinguished themselves in 
this respect. Besides the languages of Albania, he was 
acquainted with most of the European tongues and all 
those of the Slav family ; thus he took a high place as a 
linguist. He was the author of several works, and it may 
be remembered that to the last Congress of Orientalists he 
contributed, in collaboration with Sir Patrick Colquhoun, a 
paper on the Pelasgi. ^ • 


2isl September, 1892. 
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' 1 'hl sad deaths of several of the distinguished office-holders of the Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists held last year in London, has, in 
each case, been followed by the equally sad loss of their' literary materialT 
600 copies of Sir Patrick C okiuhouns magnum Comparative Law, 

to which an introduction bringing it up to date was being written in 
memoriam by a Committee of the Congress for which lie had done so 
much, were sold, along with, we fear, other treasures of that accomplished 
scholar, under the aiu'tioneePs hammer for less than J^\o. Sir Richard 
Burton’s manuscripts have lieen destroyed and now' it is feared the Cireek 
and Afghan linguistic coincidences of the eminent Dr. H. \\\ Bcllew, a 
Vice-President of the Congress in question, will never see the light. The 
writer of this notice as also of the “ Obituary ' in the 7imt'S froni which 
we quote, had long agreed to co-operate with Dr. Bellew^ in the elaboration 
of that material as also of the one embodying his views on Afghan polic), 
but the death of the great scholar and politician has deprived alike scienc e 
and diplomacy of contributions, which would have been invaluable at the 
present conjuncture of affairs. Still the woik on ‘‘Afghan ICthnograyhy,” 
])ublished for the Congress, will ever remain a monument not only of his 
learning and of many years’ labour, but also of the hi.story an (5 present dis- 
tribution of Afghan and neighbouring tribes. 

Dr. H. W. Bkj.ckw. 

W'e regret to announce the death of Dr. Henry Walter Bellew, C^S.L, 
Surgeon-Ceneral Bengal Army, retired, which took place at his residence 
at Parnham Royal, Bucks, on Tuesday, the 26th July. By his cU;ath has 
passed away another of the few remaining members of that Anglo-Indian 
.school that heljied to build uj> our Empire by acejuiring a thorough 
knowledge of the natives based on a sympathetic intercourse with them. 
As an Oriental linguist. Dr. I>ellew was well known; as a sanitary com- 
missioner his view^s were distinguished by a practical insight into the 
ciLstoms of the people which suggested remedies that were as efficacious as 
they were willingly adopted. As an explorer his gift of observation supplied 
minute and interesting information regarding regions that had either beep 
unknown, or little known, before his visit ; while as a Political Officer and 
a representative Englishman on the Punjab frontier he gained the confi- 
dence of native chiefs and of the natives generally in a high degree. Dr. 
Bellew was the son of the late Major H. W. Bellew, Assistant Quarter- 
master-General Indian Army, and was borp in India on August 30, 
1834. ‘ In. 1854 he went out to the Crimean war, from which he returned 
home inM855, when he took his commission and went to India in 1856. 
There he joined the Guides, and shortly after was Sent on the famous 
“Mission to 'Candahar ” with Major H. B. Lumsden, since better knowm 
as Sir Henry Lumsden, the brother of Sir P^ter Lumsden, of the India 
Council. Dr. Bellew then published his “Journal of a Mission to 
Candahar in 1857-58/' which* at once marked hip as a man who under- 
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Stood the natives. He was therefore able to render good service during 
the Ambeyla campaign. As Civil Surgeon of Peshawurhe became a centre 
of influence all along the frontier, and was enabled in 1864 to publish a 
“ General Report on the Yusuf;iais,” which is still a standard work on the 
topography, history, the antiquities, tribal subdivisions, government and 
customs, ( liuiatc and productions of the district, or rather country, of 
Yusufzai. He then ^)ublished “A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukhto 
Language,’' which was long a standard work on the subject, and in 1871 
he accompainied Sir Kichard Pollock on a political mission to Seistan, 
where they were joined by Sir lYedcrick ( roldsmid’s missif)j7 and proceeded 
together to the Persian capital. His extra-official observations made on 
that journey are contained in his valuable work “ I’Voir. the Indus to the 
"i'jgris,” and weie accompanied by a grammar of the Hrahin language, and 
other scientific matter. Jn 1873-74 he was deputed on the luiibassy to 
Kashgjiar and Yarkand after the return of Mr. Forsyth’s jjarty to India 
from a visit to the y\talik Ghazi, and, eschewing politics, his Kashmir 
and Kashghar gives a very telling description of the peoples, e.sjiecially of 
the latter country, and of their neighbours, including several references to 
‘‘ Kiinjui," which has latterly been brought under our influence by the 
name of Hunza. ' His fnendshij) with the Ameer Shore Ali, and his 
gre;1t knowledge of frontier affairs, pointed him out to I.ord i.ytton as the 
most comp<itent person for the ])o.st of Chief Political Officer to. Genera) 
(now Lord) Roberts at Cabiil iluring the war with Afghanistan in 1879. 
Illness unfortunately (’ompelled him to give up the post, but to science 
his sta}’ in Cabul furnished the materials for “ The Races of Afghanistan,” 
})ublished in 1880, and for Iiis valuable contribution to the ‘'Ethnography 
of .Afghanistan,” regarding which he submitted an important work to the 
International Congress of Orientalists held last yeai, on which occasion 
also, at a meeting jiresided over by the Hon. (1. Cur/on, AT.P., he e.\ 
})Ounded his views on a number of linguistic and other identifications 
between Greek and .Afghan tril)es, a subject which occu]>ied his attention 
^to within a few hours of his death. I )r. BcIIew had been l(uig ailing from 
gastric complaints, brought on by excessive (overwork and exposure during 
his^lndian career, from which he retired in November, 1886. He will be 
mourned by more than one generation of friends, colleagues, and brother 
officers. . . The funeral took place on the 30th July, at 4.20 p.m. at Woking, 
and was attended by his ]>rothcr, Mr. P. F. Bellew, his nephew (Aajitain 
)udge, Mr. Norman Mactiregor, M. Ciardiello, Dr. Kairbank, and a number 
cif" Anglo* Indian friends, including Sir Richard Pollock, Sir Peter Lumsden, 
(xenerals Hunter, John.stone and Limond, Mr. A. Brandreth and Dr. G. W. 
Leitncr, Dr. Bellew was married to Isabel, sister of another famous 
exptorer, (General Sir ('harles MacGregor, and leaves two dajaghters and 
a son, Dillon, of the ifitli Lancers, stationed at Ranikhet^ M.JV.P., 
India. — 29th July and ist August 1892. 

We take the following from the Homewanf Moil of .\iigusi 5th, in ordfer 
to supplement the foregoing obituary : 

“ Right or wrong, his convictions and his principles were often incom- 
patible with the precepts of official diplomacy ; and as he was not a man whose 
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opinions c:ould be concealed or altered from time to time to suit the vary- 
ing moods of politicians in power, it can easily he understood that he was 
as often as not ignored at headquarters. His advice and assistance would 
he sought when the Government was in a tight place ; he would he thrown 
over and left unrewarded when the crisis passed away. Yet it is a proof 
of the sterling quality of his mind that, although a keen and untiring con- 
troversialist, he was ever found, not protesting against oiTicial neglect or 
posing ns a man with a grievance, but expounding and advocating what lie 
believed to be true principles of policy. He held it a matter of far greater 
conseciucnce that we should be treating the Afgdians unfairly, than that liis 
oAvn ])rospccts of promotion should suffer. With his unrivalled experience 
and unusual faculties, it is easy to see that, had he only suliordinated his 
own views to those of this and that (kivernor - (ieneral and h'oreign 
Secretary, honours and official rewards would have been showered on him. 
As it was, he had to be content with a European reputation as a scholar 
and traveller, and with tlie approbation of those nho understood him. . . . 

‘"Elis father, Major H. \\\ Hellew, was one of that ill filled army uhich 
perished, all but one man, in thi‘ disastrous retreat from Cabul. ‘li'seenis 
to have been the will of ]Vo\ idence,* wrote one who knew him, ‘that 
Henry Walter Bellew sliould sj^end his life in efforts for the welfare of that 
race which deprived him of a fathers protection ; for no Ikiglisli name is 
so revered, and there are no deeds of kindness so treasurt'd up bv the 
Afgh ans, even as fiousehold words, as tlie name and dc'eds of ‘ bellew 
Sahib.’ ... 

“During the "Mutiny, when the (Guides were winning impt*rishal>le 
renown before Delhi, the two lAinisdens and bellew ivere at t\ie mercy of 
the Afghans. The rumour reacbc‘d Candahar that e\ery Englishman m 
India iiad been massacred. The Governor, ( iholam Haidar, son of the 
Dost, consulted his father as to whether the three hmglishmcn should be* 
j)Ut to death. It was very greatly owing to the good name tvhich Dr. 
bellew’ had won for England by the exercise of his professional skHl, and 
by the friendly relations \vhich he had estaldished with leading Afghans, 
that this catastrophe was averted. . . . 

In JS69 he w*as employed as interpreter with Shere Ali, during the 
Ameers visit to J,ord Mayo ; and the Ameer ne\'or c:eased to speak of him 
with expressions of respect and w’arm friendship. Nine years afterwards, 
wdien Sir Eewfis I’elly met the Afghan Envoy in confidence at Peshawur. 
the Envoy said to Dr, Belkwv, ‘ I reckon you as our friend, and I know 
that the Ameer esteems you as such, and often speaks of you in terms of 
commendation. Ikit,' he went on to say, ‘ it is different With your Govern- 
ment.’ 'Fhe Ameer has now^ a deep-rooted mistrust of the good faith and 
sincerity of the Briti.sh (iovernment, and lie has many reasons for this 
distrust. . . . 

“This is not a fitting occasion for inquiring into the secrets of history, 
but we cannot refrain from the remark that, had Dr. Bellew’s advice been 
taken, more than one serious scandal would have been avoided.” 

A friend sends us the following anecdotes regarding Dr. H. W. 
Bcllew : 

I. One clay we were riding out on the Mushobra Road and met a long string of coolies 
of sorts, Afghans, * Ladakhis, Cas^npiris, one or two Lcpchas and Bholeas, etc. ; 
Dr. Bellew,. as was usual with hiiu, qn seeing a strange physiognomy, entered into con- 
versation with one and another of them ; though perhaps not speaking all their different 
lingos, he yet managed to make them understand him. And the astonishment of these 
semi-savages, at hearing a sahib thus address them made them lift up their hands with 
many a “ Wah wab, here is a sahib who knows all about us and can talk to us all in our 
own tongues”; reminding one of the Bible* story about Here is a man who talks to us 
all in the languages in which we were born->Parthians» and Medes and Elamites, and 
fiwellers in Mesopotamia.” 
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2. A camel-man in the plains, straight down from Cabul with his load of apples and 
grapes, shortly after the last Afghan War, was discoursing upon his experiences, and 
finished up with “ Ah yes, you got away that time, but you will never get up there again ; 
or if you do, not a man of you but will leave his bones behind.” This made a great 
impression on Bellew at the time, and he mentioned it to several friends, as the common 
talk in the Cabul bazaar, which just bore out his own views, about the short-sighted 
policy of going up, at such infinite cost and difficulty and then clearing out again. If 
you go, you should stay there,” he used to say, **and let them see you are masters of the 
situation ; or if not, kave them alone to cut their own throats, and don’t interfere at all,” 

3. A celebrated American traveller to whom Dr. BeHew^ had been asked to show the lions 
of Cashmir, Minree, Teshawiir, etc., and who struck up a great friendship with him which 
has continued to this day (they both being of an open-hearted free-thinking sort of nature), 
wrote to him sjjortly after, to say “ he had heard two wonderful things that morning : — 
one was that there had been an earthquake in the Pesbawiir valley !, and the other that 
Bellew was married ! !, and of the two he rather thought the last had surprised him most. 
Thi.s shows he was not what one might call a marrying man, though this did not pre- 
vent his being the be.st of husbands when once married, as anothei anecdote will fairly 
prove. 

.p A correspondent in writing to the giving an account of Sir I). I'orsyth's 
Mission to Yarkand, and the hardships the party had to undergo, having to keep their 
ink'boUles over a spirit-lamp to prevent their freezing, etc., concluded with “This morn- 
ing It was so cold, that Dr. Bellew could not even write to his own wife.” showing that 
hih long fellers were quite a joke to the little band of travellers. Indeed his pen (like his 
pi[je) was never long out of his hand. 

5. While political assist.int to Sir h'rcderiek Rolierts he was put on the commission 
with his broliier-in-law, the lamented Sir Charles MacCiregor than whom India has seen 
no braver soldier— to investigate the guilt or non-guilt of certain pri.soners of war, a wuse 
.selection, as the ready action and prompt decisions of the one, were tempered by the clearer 
' insight of the other into the intricacies of the Afghan mind, .so that it was chaffingly said 
in camp, “ Oh ! bang it all, why not hand the whole business over to MacCregor and 
Bellew and lei them settle it between them ? MacOregor would do the fighting and coii- 
(pier tlie country for you, then let him clear out, and jiul Bellew in to pacify the natives 
.niid make the tiling vvoik.” 
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1. Ranjit Sinf^h^ by Sir Lkpki. Griffin K.C.S.L (Oxford : The 
Clarendon Press, 1892. 2s. 6d:), is one of the best volumes of the well-known 
series of The Rvlers of India. Sir Lepel Griffin is exceptionally well fitted 
for writing Punjab History, and he has given us here the fruits of his reading, 
personal acquaintance with Punjab ('hiefs and documents, and great know- 
ledge of Indian men and affairs. The history of Ranjit Singh, concise t() 
suit the Series, is graphic in its description.s, perfect in its form, and com- 
prehensive in all that needed to be detailed. Graceful yet terse in style in 
every part, wc specially note his sketch-c harader of Ranjit Singh as a man 
and a Ruler, and the cha]>ter on the Sikhs and their distinctive traits. 
Here and there are interspersed good maxims of sound statesmanship for 
the guidance of the ])rcsent British administration. ^Ve fully agree with 
Sir Lepel, that British rule in India has been a great siu'cess ; and we 
re-echo his hope that it may continue to ])romote the welfare of the 
country, by a firm, just, judicious, and conscientious government. It is 
important that books like this of Sir Lepel and Mr. lvi*cne's Madhavri Rao 
Scindhia should remind us, and especially the great Indian yuhlic, of the 
troubled days of anarchy and the terrible ways of tyranny from which the 
British fiovernment has freed India ; for it is important that the sons and 
grandsons should not forget what their ancestors witnessed and bore. We 
can recommend highly this volume of the Ru/ers oj J?tdia to all classes of 
readers. Excellent as the work is, Ranjit Singh's place in this Series is ):>y 
no means evident ; for though a great Ruler in India, he l an, in only a verv 
wide sense, be called one of the Rulers //India. 

2. Lord Wiiliain Bvntinck^ by Df-mkiru s C. Boi i.oer. (Oxford: I'he 

(Clarendon Pres.s, 1892. R?tlers 0/ India 2S, 6d.) Lord Bentinck 

has been generally considered an ovcrfiraiscd man, and of this clear and con- 
clusive evidence is supplied by Mr. Boulger’s welhwritten book, though the 
writer himself is a panegyrist. Lord Bentinek’s intellect failed to gras}S and 
his will to improve the numerous opportunities offered him in his early 
career, in the civil and military employments which the interest of his 
pow^erful family procured for him : he was, in almost every instance, a 
conspicuous failure. None but a man with wide and powerful connections 
could have recovered from the scathing censure and well deserved removal 
from office which closed Lord Benlinck’s first Indian career. Though the 
very facts that Mr. Boulger relates plainly lay on ].ord Bentinck's shoulders 
the responsibility of the Vellore mutiny and much 'else of evil hi his 
Governorship ofMadras, Mr. Boulger begins, later in the volume, to con- 
sider him the victim of an unjust severity. We are not told the negocia- 
' tions wliich resulted in l..ord Bentinck's appointment as Governor-General ; 

but the fact of his accepting office on condition of carrying out certain 
retrenchments and a policy which he condemned in his heart, shows that 
he sacrificed his principles for the chance of wiping out his former dis- 
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graceful ref all. His abolition of Sati and his financial administration 
deserve every praise But beyond that he did little or nothing for India. 
His campaign in Coorg was a failure, like the rest of his personal acts ; and 
he deserves no credit for carrying out orders from the Court of Directois 
which he hekl to he wrong, or for merely ('ontinuing the acts of his prede- 
cessors. So much for I.ord Hentinck himself We hope this Series will 
•not degenerate into niere ]^anegyrics, overlaying faults with a coating of 
•uniform prai.'^e. Mr. Boulgefs want of ])ersonal knowledge of India is 
conspicuous in this volume, when he comes to speak of native customs and 
feelings ; and we would recommend the Editor to pick his writers for further 
volumes of the Series from those who include a long residence in the East 
among other r(‘(tuirements as good writers. 

3. Orlcjital Re/i;^ions and Christtatiif\\ by f'. l\ Ei.lin wood, 1 >. 1 ). { London : 
James Nisbel and Co. 5s.) 'This is an essentially ]>ugnacious book, pro 
fcssedly Vritlen to exalt Cdiristianity at the expense of all other forms of 
religion. We would not, however, condemn it on that account alone : a man 
is right to piaise what he firmly believes. But before a writer can speak of 
('hristianily, he should be aide to sj)ecify wbat is included and what excluded 

*1)) that now very vague term, of which among Christians one body alone can 
give an authoritative definition. There is no such thing as Christianity 
in general : and our author fiils to specify which of the numerous branches 
of Christianity he i)atronises. The critic, moreover, of other religions than 
his own re<juires something besides a mere second or third hand com- 
jdlation of condemnatory sentences. A great deal more is wanted dian a 
mere anthology of vituperation. The living forms of Muhammadanism, 
Ilinduisfti and Buddhism he has not met and does not know ; the strength 
of their grasii upon millions he has not seen ; and their influence for good lie 
cannot appretnate. His reading has been all one-sided ; and lie naively 
suggests that, like some of Darwins followers, he intends producing what- 
ever favours his own view.s, without being too nice in selecting. 'Fhe fact 
is that he is incomiietent to judge, owing both to prejudice and ignorance. 
JtTs easy to ridicule separate details in religions, to dilate on defects, and 
to poifit the finger of scorn at shortcomings, d'hesc are incidental to all 
human institutions, and even ro those that may be called humano-divine : 
Christianity is not itself exempt from this “trail of the serpent.’’ It is also 
arf ojien question whether the missionaries (for whose training Dr. Ellin- 
wood lectures) would not succeed better, if taught to seek out and make 
the most of the }x>ints of contact of the various religions, rather than search 
for and abuse the lines of difference. Hence even as a guide to the 
missionary this book is misleading, while as an effort of scholarship it is a 
conspicuous failure. * 

4. ZeUers from Mandalay, by the late J. A. Colbfxk, edited .?)>; CL H. 

CoLBECK (Knaresborough : A. W, Lowe, 1892. 2s. 9d.), is a small volume 

of extracts from letters written by a late S.P.G. missionary aU Ma^idalay. < 
The printers and publishers have turned efut a very handsome volume, 
though the editing leaves roorti for amendment. Thus in the introduction 
(p. iv.) we are told that the monastic schoolsi* are losing ground, whereas 
the late Director of Public Instruction tells us that they have accepted the 

NEW SERIES, VOE. IV. NN 
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systeui inaugurated by Sir Arthur Phayre, and are holding their own amid 
the schools of Up]>er as of Lower Burma. The JA'tters themselves are 
honest, plain, and above all concise ; and though they pretend to no elo- 
quent e of diction or terseness of style, they convey a striking picture, vivid 
from its very simplicity, of the events of the concluding days of the prede- 
cessor of King "J'hibau, and. the short reign of the tyrant himself. The 
great defect is that the narrative is neither sufticidntly detailed nor con-' 
tinuous ; and hence, though very ])leasant reading as far as it goes, it fails, 
to show the whole history of even that narrow period of time, "i'he author 
concludes with the satisfactory announcement of having founded a “ real 
Burmese congregation,’' but with the vagueness characteristic of all mission- 
aries, fails to slate the number. 

5. Arakan : Past^ J'^rcserii^ and Future^ by John Ck.ri vv Hay. (London 
and Edinburgh ; William Blackwood and Sons, This book, which 

reache<l us too late for review in our last issue, is an a(H'ount c'f Vlr. Hay's 
long and strenuous efforts to make the India Office and tht‘ Indian (Govern- 
ment do something for the development of Arakan, beyond allowing jt to 
exist and (quietly appropriating the .surplus of iis rt-venue (in 1S90-91 (juitc 
Rs. 1,2 I 7,676) to Imperial uses. I Iepro}>oscs to make Akvab, in preference* 
to ('hitagong, the centre of its trading operations, and toconnec t Arakan by 
rail and steamer with Bengal on the east and Burma on the west. We con- 
fess to a feeling of utter disgust at the apathy which, notwithstanding a 
steady surplus in the revenue, has given to this trad, acquired in iSati, 
less than 50 miles of good ro*id and left it still almost unexplored, "i'lierc 
arc, of course, other motives beyond th(#se of mere ])hilanthio|>y visible in 
Mr. Hay’s contentirju.s, Inil nothing which he ne<.‘d be* ashtuned to admit. 
I'he book would have been far pleasanter to read in the form of a detailed 
narrative, instead of the present fragmentary stringing togctlier of letu^rs 
and newspaper articles, with a slender thread of connection. Much was 
written before the annexation of Burnialu and in consecjuence of this is 
(juite useless now and might be omitted. 'These are slight dtvy but 
the book is, as a record of neglected duties and opportunities/^ liable' in 
an age which generally publishes and reads nothing exc:e])t fulsome, 

and flattering to national and individual vanity. ^ 

6* Ma tnul-i-Ahviadi , a complete rnanut of the art of 

Surgery, by Hakim Ahmad Am*Sahuj, ; (Lahore, Lithographic 

Press of Mun.shi Jagaih Narayan, 1890). This is a thick 8vo. voL of 42^ 
pages (in three parts) wTitten in Hindustani, with illustrations. It forms a 
complete manual of Surgery. The author, a student of the Punjab 'Uni- 
versity, seeing that many natives in India held aloof from European 
surgery, has carefully compiled his work from ancient^ Arabic treati^^s sup- 
pl^emented by tKe practice of modern surgery : as a matter of course, the 
latter fornis the bulk of the treatise. It helps to show that the ancient Arabs 
had not neglected the art ; and it is a standing testimony to the deep study 
and wide reading of the atfthor. Its merit has been acknowledged in 
India by a wide circulation ; and the (iovernment have purchased and circu- 
lated a large number of copies among Indian medical .students. It Is a 
distinct step towards popularizing science by means of manuals ably written 
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in the vernacular, and as such vve give it a most hearty welcome. The 
lithograiihic character is clear and legible, though small in size ; and its 
chea])ness enables the jioorest Indian student to purchase a bock from which 
lie can store his mind or refresh his memory with the details of surgical art 
hitherto available only in Kuropean languages. 

7- by VV. AT. Flindkrs Pki rjk. • (London : I )avid Nutt, 1S92. 

24s.) 1 his is a companion volume to ATr. Idindcrs Petrie’s “lllahun, Clurob,” 
etc., which ^e reviewed in our April issue. It treats of the results of the 
excavations of 181)0-91, the publication of which the author anticipated in 
a paper read at the 9th International Congress of Orientalists last Se[)- 
tember in London. Half the ])resent ([uarto volume consists of very 
accurately ] prepared illustrations ; and the other half gives, in Mr. Petrie’s 
tamiliar and lucid style, a detailed account of the system on which he pro- 
ceeded^in his excavations and discoveries One cannot but be struck with 
the great [>ains he always takes for preserving the originals, even when re- 
])rodiK:ing their details: and we can only regret that others are not as 
careful: wet s<|Liee/es have, as he justly remarks, been the destruction of 
paintings, and leaving stonework uncovered is an invitation to plunder it 
for building material. Among the more interesting finds at this great 
])yra4nKl of Sern^feru, whom Prugsch places about \).c. 3766. before Kefu 
(Cheofis), are the details given of the building itself, N\hich show at that 
early age a knowledge of both the sc'ietK'c and art of architecture nearly as 
com[)lcte as that shown on the better known (nzeh edihccs. Numbers 
of tombs found intact contained bodies not mummified, which with other 
indications pointed to a difference of uice ; and sj;eeimens have been made 
over to the ('ollegc of .Surgeons for ethnographical and anthropological 
spccifii ation. A very early stage of the proc ess of nuimmifjcalion is also dis- 
closc^d. Several important papyri, some noteworthy discoveries regarding 
earlier hieroglyphics, and many stoni* im])lements, are among the finds of 
great inlcTcst, as is the chemical analysis given of the pigments used. For 
further particulars we must refer our readers to Air. I'liiulcrs Petrie’s 
splendid work, another monument of the .services wiiich he has, for over a 
dcciftie, continuously rendered to ICgy]>tology. 

8. Lhi of Officers of the Beric:;al Ariilkry^ compiled by tiENKRAi. 1 ^'. W. 
Srujnis. (Path : C. Seers, Argyle Street.) This is cssentiallx a compila- 
fion of details, interesting especially to artillery otfuers. and to those 

families whose sc ions have served their country in the distinguished corps, 
long since amalgamated with the Royal Artillery. 'I'hc old Bengal 
Artillery has a record of glorious deeds second to that of np corjis in the 
world ; and those whose family names occur in ilie list of (General Stubbs 
(him«elf a distingui?;hed officer of the same, and a great inimispiatist) will 
.treasure the record in their family archives. Cieneral Stubbs ever,idoes» his 
work with a thoroyghness that leaves nothing to be desirM ; and his 
patient and painstaking compilation exhausts all the available* records nov? 
existing. Among the names are many wfiich are familiar as household 
words, — Tomb, Olpherts, Reid, Roberts, Huish, etc. 

9, Kthnology in Folklore^ by G. L. Goawie, F.S.A. (I.,ondon : Kegan 
Paul and Co., 1892. 2^. 6d.) As might be expected from the President of 

NN* 2 
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the Folklore Society, we have here a very readable book and a considerable 
step towards systematizing the discoveries of this comparatively new branch 
of investigation. The work is full of interesting details and scraps of 
knowledge, and bears evidence of the wide reading and careful study of the 
author. The main idea sought to be proved is that a Non-Aryan race 
preceded the Aryan wave, had its own cults and customs, was concjuercd but 
not exterminated by the Aryans, and continued till a lute period intermixed 
with its conquerors : from this race the author traces folklore customs. 
Worthy of all praise for its research and erudition, our candid opinion is that 
h'olklore is not sufficiently advanced and founded in sound principles to be. 
called a science, and that this book fails to prove any positive Ethnological 
points, beyond the main conclusion. We note that at the outset (pp. 21 
to 29) the author places a foundation stone, from the earlier writiiigs of 
Sir Walter Elliot ; and by a strange coincidenci*, a full account of the same 
village festival is given in our current issue (p. 461) from lati*r n(;tes of 
Sir Walter. The two vary in very material i)oints, oi'i which arguments 
are based by Mr. Clomme. In folklore in gtmeral, the same complaint is 
made : that isolated and possildy exaggerated instances arc connec ted by 
suggestion, with a jiarticular origin ; and are afterwards c'ited as j)roofs of 
assertions. Instances occur in the book undtT review. Neither the learn- 
ing of the author nor the eminenet' of the Editor of the senes “Modern 
Science’^ suffice at [iresent to entitle Efhno/o}:^}' in P'o/klou' to a place among 
Sciences, 

10. Tkc Sacred F><>oks oj ike AV/y/, translated by various ( )riental Scholars, 
and edited by F. Max Mclckk. Yo\. xw. (Oxford: the (dareiulon 
Press, 1S92. 12s. 6tl.) This volume, whic'h in excellence and th(*>roiigh- 

ness of work as in a})pt‘aran('e, is uniform with the preceding volumes 
of the Series, contains a tianslation by Professor Hermann Oldenberg, 
three Cirihya Sutras, \Nith a general introduction, alter \vhich (each ^\lth 
its own introduction) come the Ch)bhila, Iliranyakesi and Apastamba 
Grihya Sutras : a synopsis of the whole is given as a conclusion. The 
volume is made up to the size of its predecessors by l*rofcssor Ma:^ 
Muller’s translation of At)astaml)a’s Yagha-Paribhasha .Sutras, witi^ a 
short introduction. It is superfluous to add more than that the work is 
worthy of the re]mtation of both the scholars concerned, and of the press 
from which it is issued. 

IT. Studies in Mokanunedanism,, by John J- Pool. (MTxstminster : ‘ 
A. ( x)nstable and (x)., 1S92.) The high-sounding title led us to expect 
much, and we are disappointed. Had it been called “ Gossips on Muha'fn- 
madanism” we should have .said the book was very readable and interest- 
ing, though not free from errors. But Mr. ]^()ofs Studies arc neither ^eep 
nor correct ; and though he has travelled in the East, as he repeatedly tells 
us, he has failed to make tlie most of his opportunities. A good book of 
amusemefnt for the general reader, it is, as a comparative study of Chris- 
tianity and Muhammadanism, of no value at all; and the sort of doleful 
dirge sung in each chapter over the real and supposed short-comings of the 
latter is tiresome and annoying, even to professors of the former religion. 

12. Mutual EiJIuence of Muhammaaans and Hindus in India^ by F. W. 
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Thomas. (Cambridge: JJeighton, Bell and Co., 1892.) This is a LeBas 
prize-essay, showing a great range of reading combined with considerable 
power of deduction. It first coin})are.s the nature of the two religions in 
themselves, and treats of the results a priori which were likely to result from 
theii contact and conflict ; and these results are then pursued in detail 
as regards Ciovfernment, Land tenure and Law, Morality, and Religion. 
The conclusion giv^^s a retros})ect and a forecast of the future, which 
is fair and probable. 'Fhe author has made as much as was possible of 
a subject wliich is necessarily rather dry in many of its details, and has 
given us a work of much learning and importance, though there are a few 
blemishes and errors, from whic'h nothing but a personal kn(jwledge oi 
India could have saved him. 

13. From the Arctic Ocean to the Vei/oio Sea^ by Juurs M. Pkrk, 

M.R.d.S. (London: Samp.snn Low and Co., 1892. 24s.), details an 

adyenftiroLis tr)ur through the Kara Sea, Siberia, Mongolia, and (’hina. 
It is a charming book, full of information on the manners and ('ustoms 
of those regions ; and its lively and graphic descriptions are profusely 
illustrated, almost at every page, by tlu‘ author’s excellent sketches and 
photographs. 'The first hand and [ilain-spoken descrijaions of prison life 
in Sfl)eria will be espe<'ially lead with interest, and probably with surprise 
by most persons whose ideas of the system, bad as it is, are distorted by 
the exaggei'cTtcd ac('ounts of the few who, after hurried journc)S, have posed 
as teachers and authorities : we allow for later improvements. Mr. Price’s 
book will do much to soften our ideas regarding Russian Siberia, and espe- 
cially the Russian oflit'ers who rule it. Despite the faults of a s)stcm of 
uni venial espionage and corruption, Mr. Price s experiences cause the reader 
to admire, almost unconsciously, the splendid {ihysitpie and excellent (]ualilies 
of the men who, far from the influence of public' opinion, maintain order 
amid their criminal siirrounding.s. 'The adventurous journey at'ross North- 
Eastern Asia is not likely to be often imitated ; but we iiromise our readers 
nuK'h enjoyment in following, in this delightful book, the author’s descrip- 
fion of his travels. He went as special correspondent of the ll/n strafed 
Louipon Neios^ with a pioneer commercial expedition. 

14. Asiatic Cholera : its History and Treatment^ by N. C. Macnamakv. 
(London and New York : Macmillan and Co., 1892. 2s. 6d.' Cood enough, 
<0 a certain extent, the historical fiart of this book is singularly incomplete : 

* we notice omission of all reference to the last Indian commission on Cholera, 
on which the lamented Dr, Bellew was secretary, and to the ('ontinued 
labours of Drs. Lewis, Cunningham, and others, who for many years carried 
out special investigations and experiments, 'Fhe numerous blue-books con- 
cerning both, the r^thor could easily have consulted at the India Office; 
and if the suppression of the names of all three of these great authorities is 
due to professional bias, it reflects little credit on Mr. Macnamaraf lit the 
scientific part of tKe work, which includes the Bacteriology, Etiology, dis- 
semination and treatment of this fell disease, he writes as a partisan of pai> 
ticular theories, which are mt yet demonstrated— to say the least. Our 
personal experience refutes many of the statements on which arguments are 
based ; and the mode qf treatment recommended we have seen tried often 
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as unsuccessfully as other nostrums. Strangely enough he fails to give any 
personal precautions against catching cholera in infected districts, though 
many are proved by experience to be effective, such as wide flannel belts 
round the abdomen, and the use of camphor. The author fails to see 
that the violent outbreaks of cholera in the jails and barracks of India, the 
sanitary arrangements of which are sr) c onspicuous amid tlvjir surroundings^ 
militates strongly against his theories, 'rhis book reliable, as far as it 
goes : but it is too i)artisan to be of much use, besides being incomplete 
and occasionally incorrect. * 

15. Alakahodht : the \:;re(if Bnddhisf TemJ^lc it 7 ider the T'rec, /rear 

Buddha Gawa^ bySiK A. CU'NNiNonAVt, R.IC., K.(M.K., C..S.I. (l.ondon : 
\V. H. Allen and ( 2 o., 1892. ^/'3 3s.) 'I'he nearl\ octogenarian archaeologist 

here gives us his long expected work whic*h (|iiite satisfies the hopes enter- 
tained of it. Messrs. Allen and fo. have done their duty as j>uhlishers in 
a splendidly got up volume, in whic’h letterpress, illiistratic:)ns and landing 
leav’e as little to desire as does the thoroughly c IiaraetcTislic work of Sir A. 
Cunningham. Whibl restoring to the great Ruddhist tcmjde (>f (iasa i*s 
former name of Mahabddhi, he also restores the temple ilscdf foi his 
readers. With descriptions of what still exists, ground ])lans, illustrations, 
and restorations, he enables one to raise Uj) a IKely idea of what the great 
temple must have been. Perhaps the only defect in the book is that* the 
restored view given (Plate \Vl)issinalk and insutficieiu to shoiv more' than 
very general details. Ceneral ( 'unninghain, besides desc'ribing what actually 
exists, traces the records of tlie temple in a'-ti^jimy, ( oncenlrates all the 
information available regarding it into a focus, and thus kindlc‘s a light to 
show the grandeur and l)eauty of this moiumieni oi l)) -gone pK‘t\, of vvhu'h 
only too little has escaped the ravages of time and man. Among the 
points settled in this volume bv the author, with his usual wealth of erudite 
illustration, is the cjiiestion of the time when the arch was known in India ; 
and he here proves, against his own pnwious view and Mr. J'ergusson's, that 
the arch was in existenee in India centuries anteiior to Muhimmadan com 
([Liest. We cannot give higher praise to this beautiful and interesting book 
than by saying that it is fully worthy of the great author’s deservedly high 
reputation as a veteran archaeologist, than wliom no one is a greater authority 
on Indian ciuestions. "^Phe discovery of so important a monument at com- 
paratively so late a date should encourage a more s)stematic ar(‘ha:ological 
survey than has hitherto been undertaken in India. , 

16. A Compnhc 7 isive Persian R^i^thh Dictwfia?y, by K. S'n.iNOASs, 
Ph.I). of the Munich University. (London : W. IL Alien and Qo, 
^,'3 1 6s.) As the author states, his work is “ Johnson and Richardson’s 
Persian, Arabic, and I'mglish Dic’tionary,” revised, enlarged, and entirely 
reconstruc, ted, giving in addition to the Persian also the Arabic word?? and 
phrases Jound in Per>?ian literature. It is considerably smaller than its 
original, yer maintains fully its claim of being a comprehensive aid to 
‘Persian liierdture. Like most comprehensive works, however, it has the 
defect of giving loose meanings under headings whence they ought to be 
struck out. under Bahana^ we have Da ha ft a i Farhattg^ Jasper, a 

precious stone of a thick greenish colour, Melochites ” (sic). Now, jasper 
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and malachite are not the same, nor is it true that jasper is of a thick 
screen ish colour for it is oftener red or yellow, nor is dahana ifarhan^cioxx^tcxXy 
used for either the one or the other. Another fault in common with other 
“comprehensive’’ hooks is that of inserting many words which have no 
claim whatever to a j)lace in a dictionary, or if they have, they require in fair- 
ness to he suj)pl«ment('d with a whole series of similar words. 'I hus we are 
given a bastard Madt^leine and Champs Elys^es, while Jloulcvard, Paris, and 
even Franc e, are absent. If those two, why not all geogra]>hical names of 
importance^ and if not, then why the two minor topographical details? 
\'et the work, more portable than other dictionaries of fhe language of a 
proportionate “comprehensiveness,’’ is a good one for the student, to 
whom it will savt‘ much time by presenting him a ready made phrase where 
he might have otherwise to seek out the meaning of two, perhaps three, 
words. 'Phe Persian sc'holar will hardly, however, praise it for strict exact- 
ness caT meaning. 

17. 7 lit Lithoitr Pa?^iy ill Sniit/i ll'n/t’s, b) j. R. RrivDPiorsK and 

K I. 'rAiM.Ki.T.L, (l.ondon: Swan Sonnenschien and (!o. ; Sydney and 
P»risbane ■ K. J )unlo]) and ( 181)2.) The last general elections in New 
South Wales leturncd 35 Labour members to the Sydney Legislature, and our 
authors give a full history of the men and of the ends of the Labcmr Party, 
anc? of what tiiese representatives of that party have hitherto done. The 
whole IS wi^ll and dispassionately told ; and the work destTves careful study 
by all interested in politics : for the Labour J^arly is looming large in the 
dim but not distant future of every so-called c'ivili^ed country. If what has 
taken place in New South W ales is the samyile of what will take plac e 
ever /\j’h ere, we shall have a party much given to disintegrating on side 
issues, to frequent loud and long speechifsing with repetitions of the state- 
ment that they are there not to talk but to ac't and to make everyone else 
;ua, and to an insistamx' on the passing of measures which, when passed, are 
found utterly worthless and useless- like the trades Disputes C 'onciliation 
and Arbitration Acn, ])assed last March, which remains in the ])resent 

,dis|)utes at l^roken Hill, cjuite a dead letter. As a grajihic descrijition of 
the party and its cjbjects, the men and their mode of acaing and speaking, 
this hook is of great value to the student of politics. 

18. Geoicm/>/ir of the British Colonies, by G. M. Daw son and A. Suthkr- 
i.ANi>. (London and New York : Macmillan and Co, 1892.) 'Phis little 
hook is one of the best of recent additions to Macmillan’s w'ell-knowm 
geographical series. 'Phe illustrations are excellent, the typographical 
terrors few in number, and the .‘^tyle lucid and interesting. . 'Phe physical, 
climatic;, and ethnographic'al conditions of the colonies receive their full 
share of attention, and the mind is now’here compelled to dwell on long 
iisft of cities and populations. It is, how'ever, not so much a standard w^ork 
for geographical reference as an interesting description, well cajculated to 
stir up a feeling of patriotism in the hearts of all British readers. The fact 
that to a great extent both the authors are describing their own nath’e 
countries may ]^erhaps ac<:ount for the general aspect of everything being 
so very couleur de rose : nevertheless the less prepossessing features of the 
picture are nowhere passed over. One of^the most interesting facts is that 
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“ Greater Britain ” seems to include almost all the coal and iron producing 
districts of the world. No “ Imperial federationist should be without this 
han4>’ little volume. 

19. Eastern Geography, by Pkok, A. H. Kkank, with a ma]). (I.ondon : 
Edward Stanford, 1892.) This geography is as good as the preceding, 
though a work of quite a different type. Professor Keaive’s diligence and 
research are abundantly sho\Vn throughout ; but the book is evidently 
meant more for the ethnographist or the European engaged in administra- 
tion or business in the far East than for the general reader, .‘"'ome of the 
statistics are interesting, but the lists of Siamese or Malayan provinces, etc., 
are necessarily somewhat dry. For the ordinary reader tin* most interest- 
ing portions of the volume are the historic‘al references and the ethnogra- 
phical and oceanic divisions of the ‘‘ tairy islands of the East.'’ Ihofe.ssor 
Keane's division of the Eastern Archipelago into three natural regior.s 
(Asiatic, Oceanic, and Australian) is ably staled, and ('crtainly very teason- 
ablc. 'I'he existence of a large “ Jmlonesian ” sulistratiiin throughout 
this part of the ^\orld is employed by him to connect the Polynesians <jt 
the Pacific with the ('aucasian inhvibitant^ of Intlia ; and no doubt the tall, 
wavy-haired, light-brown Tahuaiis and Samoans have a much greaUa 
resemblance to ('aucasians than to Mongols, Malavs, or N<groes. 'riie 
style is scientific, as becomes a work of this characier, still oiM asionaliy n 
might have been simpler. J^'or instance, in oiU‘ passage ue arn rold that a 
certain volcano fields “a considerable supply of the muriate (jf soda useful 
for culinary purposes.” It would perhaps ha^-c been just as < asy to say 
“cooking salt," and it is not (juite evident uhy !he author [iiefeis to use an 
obsolete chemical formula. 

20. Barren Ground of AortLcrn Canada, by \VAKiirKio\ Pim:. 
(London and New York : Macmillan and I'o.) 'The author, in a somewhat 
humble and deprecatory preface, begs the critical reader to sfjarc his com- 
ments on the faulty style of one who has been rash enough to laydown his 
rifle and take up the pen, and the “eminent g(‘ograpluT” not to waste his 
time in pointing out the inaccuracies in liis sketch ma]) of the lakes he 
passed through. As Mr. lake's travels lay, however, in a part of (’anada 
almo.st entirely unexplored b) w'hite men, the “eminent gcograjiher” would 
be very hasty to condemn what he knows little about. Travelling and 
camping with Indians all the time, the author was compelled to live a.s they ^ 
did, feasting and starving alternately, jo-stling for a good piec'e of meat out of , 
the common pot, now disputing and fjuarrelling with his rascally guides, now 
coaxing them. The chase of the Musk Ox, the object of his journey, and the 
migration of the (’aribou are naturally the most interesting parts of the 
book. We hope that the Indian’s innate lust of ruthless slaughter will not 
succeed in ^exterminating the Musk Ox, an animal interesting in itself iind 
perhaps a, remnant of the pre-glacial American fauna. The narrative is 
generally intelesting, and frequently humorous, though the humour is 
sdmewhat grirrt when it deals with the follies of starving men. Geographical 
societies may grieve that the author did not take instruments to give an 
e.xact map of the country he traversed, but this does not affect the general 
reader. It is a sportsman’s story, and as such well told ; but even the 
scientist can still find much useful information in it.* 
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21. Ram/nes throjigh Japan without a Guide. (London : Sampson T.ow, 
Marston and C:o. 6s.) After Sir Edwin Arnold's Seas and Lands, and 
several other elaborate descriptions of Japan and its people, it is not surpris- 
ing that Mr. Alfred Tracy felt somewhat diffident in launching his Ramh/es 
through Japan without a Guide on the sea of ]>ubliciiy. The only novelty 
it possesses, as ke himself tells us in the preface to his book, is that he 
travelled from one cpd of the empire to the'other without an interpreter or 
guide, and w ithout knowing more than a few' w^ords of the language. He 
has, howevfjr, given us a very pleasant and chatty account of his expe- 
riences during his three months’ wanderings, and a good deal of in- 
formation in his last cha]Uer on the J’resent and Future of Japan. The 
author, free from tlic narrow' prejudices of race and creed, does ample justice 
t(3 Jajianese life and manners, whicli he calls a phase of a real ('ivilization. 
Although he liolds ('hrislianity the highest type and form of c ivilization 
w’hen (fcbased on the teachings of Christ, he strongly deplores that the 
greed of ( liri.stian nations has brought that once prosperous country 
nearly to the verge of ruin, and that w’e still w'ithhold frcun her the right 
of c:ontrollmg her ('ommerce, and thus keep her in a position (jf dependence 
and humiliation. Like all Iravellen. in Japan, Mr. Tracy speaks most 
higiily of the c ourteous manners and good breeding of the Japanese people, 
m all grades of society. He met with unilorm politeness evcryw’here, and 
w’as rarely, ever, overchaigcd or imjiosed upon. We c:an recommend this 
book for its light and entcTtaining reading ; though, as a rule, we do not 
approve of luisty travels, as they seldom are quite accuiate. 

2 2. 'The /a 77 U Magazine and Rcvie7V iox August (Stevens and Haynes), 
c'ontaiys a further article by Mr. J(-)hn Dacosta, on “Judicial Indepen- 
dence* in India,” w'hic'h, like its predecessor, has been reprinted by the 
author. Mr. 1 )acosta’s arguments are very strongly marshalled, and taking 
the two articles together, seem to make out a c'ase of which probably the 
strongest features are yet in the background. It is evident, for instance, 
that the action of the Court cvf Wards, to mention only one point which 
♦K'curs to us at the moment, amply de.serves the same vigorous analysis as 
that to whic'h Mr. Dacosta has subjected the relations c^f the Executive 
and the* Judicature in llritish India. The editor has appended to the 
present contribution a brief notice, pointing out that the <]uestion of 
Judicial Indcpendenc'e was prac tically one of the main issues in the struggle 
fe against Absolutism under the Stuarts. 

23. Jataka-Afala. (Harvard Sanskrit Series.) 'I'hc names of Professor 
l.«nman, the supervisor of this series, and of Dr. Kern, the special editor 
of the volume under review, are a sufficient guarantee for the sound and 
ac'curate scholarshy3 of this edition of the “ Jataka-Mala." As far as we 
have examined the Sanskrit text, it leaves nothing to be desired ; the type 
is clear and readable, the printing and paper excellent. ^ 

It is a pleasure ti> turn from the badly -printed, and often; wte fear, it 
must be added, equally badly-edited, productions of the native Indian 
presses, to a book so technipally perfect as this first volume of the Harvard 
Series ; though, while noting the generally inferior w^ork of the Bombay 
and Calcutta printers, Jt would be unfair*not to make an exception in 
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favour of the “ Rig \^eda,” with Sayana’s Commentary, edited by i^andii 
Rajatama Shastri, which was published a few months ago by Mr. rukaram 
Tatya, of Bombay. 

This edition of the Jataka-Mala ; or, Ckirland of Birth-Stories,’' though 
produced from the collation of several MSS., really represents only one 
reading, as the MSS. accessible to the editor are evidently copies from a 
common source, and only rep( 5 at each other's mistake^. 

The birth-stories in the Sanskrit text are thirty-four in number, according 
to the Buddhist tradition, but the appendix contains a thirty-fifth story not 
in Sanskrit, but in the curious Ciatha dialect, which is closer to Sanskrit 
than Pali. The editor's explanation of the presence of this Gatha story in 
the Sanskrit text is interesting. 

The chief defect, it seems to u.s, that can he laitl to the charge of this 
first volume of the Harv’ard Sanskrit Series, is the absence of a general 
introduction discussing the literary and philosophic bearing of many inter- 
esting points involved in the “ Jataka-Mala." d'o the most interesting 
these, the origin of the main motive of the liook, some space, at any rate, 
might have been giv^en. 

We might have been told what I^r. Kern’s view is on the <}uestion of the 
source from which the author or authors of the '\[ataka-MaIa *’ l)orrowed 
the idea of stringing together a senes of stories or fables on the ])ersottalily 
of Buddha in different births ; and whether this eonc ejHion \vi\s borrowed 
from the Brahminical dot trinc of the a\atjrs of \’ishnii, stu'h as the fish- 
avatar and the boar-avatar, which might be (\)m])aied with the V'yagri- 
Jataka and the Shasha-Jataka in the text under review. 

24. The Naulahka : a Story anj by Rri>\AKi> Kiplinc. 

and WoLcori Bxi.Ks'riLK. (r.r)ndon : William Heinemann, 1^92.) hs. 
rhe incomparable ])ietures on the horizon, which Mr. R. Kipling has dis- 
covered and described, would, like charity, cover a multitude of literary 
sins ; but we cannot be indulgent to the rowdy and namby-pamby com- 
bination of American with Anglo-Indian love-making and swindling in 
“ Naulakha ” (as everyone in the least acquainted with any Indian ver- 
nacular would spell this well-known word). Of course, Mr. Kipling’s 
Indian descriptions shine in comparison with those of his \'ankee (olleague, 
but both are vulgar and falsely sentimental---the very last reproach which 
the authors probably expect. Kike “The Tight that Failed,” the ending 
of “ Naulahka ” is bad Kngli.sh and worse sense ; but there are the charac-«i 
ters of the Rajput King and of the (xipsy Queen, as also the ghastly failure 
of a Dufferin scheme for the medical treatment of Indian women, that 
alone would make the purchase of “Naulahka,” as also the sub.sequent 
relinquishment of the “nine lakh” gem, which is its raisou d^etre^ a matter 
of excusable curiosity. ' 

2-5. Tdic Lone-Star of Liberia^ by F, A. Durham, with an introduction 
by Mad^tne'La (lomtesse ('. Hugo. (I.,ondon : Ellioti Stock, 1892.) 'The 
author descrfl>es himself as an African and a student of Idncoln’s Inn. To 
the former circumstance is due his having undertaken the defence of his 
brethren ; to the latter, we owe a collection of strange quibbling arguments 
and peculiar views. The object of the book is to induce the Negroes ii^ 
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America to throw off the yoke of their tyrants and to emigrate to Liberia 
where grants of land and sundry good things await them. We agree with 
the author in considering this desirable both for the Negroes and theft 
persecutors ; but the fact that the former, in spite of much urging, yet 
remain attached to the flesh-pots and the accompanying indignities in the 
land of the “ sfars and stripes/' (for them, chiefly the latter) conclusively 
shows that these iiiartyred saints of coal-Llack hue arc still slaves in 
mind and serfs in spirit as they were bondsmen for ages. We laud Mr. 
Durham fof his vigorous protest against the iniquities perpetrated upon the 
inhabitants of Africa by exploiters whom the dazzled ignorant herd styles 
explorers ; by thieves, murdciers, incendiaries—as Dr. Gust’s article in this 
issue proves them to be — whom the English and German nations worship 
as heroes. Justly does the author inveigh against those whose gospel of 
peace and goodwill is ein})hasized by bullets and whose sincerity is demon- 
strated by tile gattling, the rifle, the bayonet! Mr. Durham is perfectly 
rigF^t in such denunciation and etjually so when he discloses the thousand 
grievances, the u lentless iiersecution, the cold-blooded tyranny which the 
dark ( iti/ens of ilie U nited Stales suffer at the hands of their fairer 
( O citizens : bin when the* author excuses the vilest of crimes to w^hich his 
brelhien are adfli('te<l on the plea of their excessively affectionate, amatory, 
temperament, then, indeed, are we fon*ibly reminded that he holds a brief 
on behalf o 4 ' his compatriots and that his statements should, therefore, be 
taken veiy largely cuni 'I’he height of absurdity is reached when 

\fr, Durham ('ontends for the Phrenician anct‘.stry of the African negro and 
boasts of Afru'an greatness and Afric'an civilization, on the strength of a 
mimb^^r of e\ain{)l(‘.s ot his race who not only successfully adopted the 
garments of Kuiope, but also its <'ultiire and thus became shining lights. 
Lhe author makes sweeping charges of ignorance, yet he himself betrays a 
lamentable want of knowiedge and culpable negligence w^hen referring to 
Indians ; his ('hildish spite against these, ill suits an apostle of toleration. 
Let the author not compare Africans to Orientals; for what comparison 
•can there be between the dark C'ontinent, j^ossessed of no indigenous civiliza- 
tion and no religion worthy the name ; between that absolute zero in the wT>rk 
of human j)rogress and the glorious, resplendent East, the fofis ct origo of 
religion, of philosophy, of culture : the cradki of mankind ? 

• Mr. Durham elaborately j)roves that white women have married black 
men and vUe 7'ersa : yet, w hat purpose this is to serve we cannot gather, 
nor can we think why tlie author should adduce proof for w'hat is admitted : 
vm one doubts that such things happen, and arguments are quite unneces- 
sary to maintain the assertion that there are fools amongst human beings of 
both sexes. Wc 4:annot conclude our remarks without wishing success to 
the object of the book and congratulating Mr. Durham on his wide though 
superficial reading, hi.s powerful though quibbling logi<', and his vigorous 
style only marred by distressing repetitions. . 

26, Useful MausArif Alouus and Verh^^m English letters’; compiled By 
Charles Johnston (Luzacapd Co., London). This is a useful little volume 
indeed. Mr. Johnston may lay claim to originality inasmuch as he has 
produced a handy book for the study of that most beautiful and polished ^ 
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language, Sanskrit, without at the very outset, as is customary, parading his 
knowledge of the intricacies of grammar and syntax and thus creating 
almost insurmountable barriers to the progress of the student. The learned 
author is, indeed, quite a heretic in this res})ect for he actually tries to 
make matters as easy as possible. 

27. PersLi and ihc Persian Qncsiian, by the Hon. (ieorge N. Curzon, M.P., 
2 vols. (Longmans and Co.).^ The two bulky volumes on “ Pepia and the 
Persian (^ue.stion V which have appeared during the current year, and for 
which we are indebted to the fluent pen of the Hon. C ieorge Cur/on, 
embody almost all that an enlightened inquirer ean reasonably expect to 
be told about an Oriental State, in a single ]>ublicatton. At once a com- 
prehensive guide-book and useful political manual, it ( ontains a vast 
amount of jiarticiilar and general information on a country the antictiiity of 
which alone entitles it to a prominent place among the nations of the P"ast. 
But Persia has stn^nger ('laiins to notice than dediH ihle from a venerable 
age. Her associations are Si'riiHural as well a^ historical. Her I'sthcrs 
and her Vashtis are even better known aiul more conspicuous figures in 
the world’s memory than her Ardashirs and Sluqiiirs. If we recognise in 
the Ahasuerus of the Bible, as inociern reseaich leads us to do, the Xerxes 
of Herodotus and Justin, Ase have the testimony of botii sacred and }>rofane 
history to the power and magnificence of the predecessors of Nasru‘d-din 
Shah five centuries befuiv the C.’hiistian Era ; and now in the last decade 
of the nineteenth ( entury the Persian kmgdom-~-thougli not in extent the 
vast Empire of C'yrus — is of veiy ample dimensions, and possesses a popu 
lation which, if com})aratively small and com]»Osed of divers elements, is 
by no means effete (;r incajiahle of i»rogression in a sense far higher than 
that of territorial aggrandisement. As a reason wliy Englishmen should be 
espechilly interested in PtTsia, Mr. (air/on reverts to a eommon ancestry ; 
hut ins argument is more likely to strike home when he ('omes down from 
the somewhat hazy standpoint of the original Aryan stock to the more 
evident periods of English history. His resume of .\nglo- Persian connec- 
tion, in his Introductory C'hapter, takes us back to the thirteenth century. 

The long-standing historical connection of the two monarchies must 
undoubtedly be an interesting and essential feature in any abstract of 
Anglo-Pcrsian diplomatic relations prepared at the ])resent hour to refresh* 
the memory of incoming CJovcrnments ; and it supjilies a kind of sym- 
]>atlietic chord which the Shah himself Avill readily touch when it suits the 
royal convenience. But if it is to be rendered available, by our statesmen, 
for the substantial advantage of Great Britain in the lorm of commercial or 
other concessions in favour of her enterprising subjects,*^ opening out oiew 
lines^ of communication with the Indian Phnpire, or, eminently, in aiding to 
oppose the qn warrantable encroachments of Russia towards India, we are 
bjund to" do .something to raise Persia herself to the level of civilized 

* We briefly referred to this work in our last issue, as one of the most important publi- 
cations of the quarter ; but we reserved a more exhaustive review of its contents for this 
present number, as l>oih time and spqce rendered it impos.sil>le to do justice to the book 
in our July issue.— Ku. 
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nations, a condition which she has not yet attained. For achieving such 
an object as this the volumes before us are of infinite value. They convey 
to the reader’s mind the truth about Persia and its ‘H^uestion they show 
the Shah and his ])eo])le, in their “habits as they live”- -the first repre- 
sented, not as a pattern sovereign, but as one who might well have been 
worse ; the last .'ts grasping, untrustworthy, false, yet withal frugal, intelli- 
• gent, industrious, two mam dernorali/ihg influences are expressed by 

^ the words tashakhkhus and inuddkhil^ which may, practically, be translated 
“ ostentatioiT ” and peculation (literally “incomings"). The love of 
display and distinction, and the craving for perquisites, in whatever sphere 
of work he may be ])laced, are to the Persian official, or eniplbyc of ever)' 
grade, like counsellors of ill whose promptings are seldom, if ever, resisted. 
In other classes the same spirit is actively in o])eration, but o})j)ortunities 
for its exercise are less frequent and provocative Those who have not 
lived m\d moved among Persians on their own soil can form but little con- 
ce])tion how thoroughly ingrained are such j)e('uiiarities on the native 
charac'ter, and how much they affect the ])osscssors in the ordinary transac - 
tions of life. \V%*]1 may it be >nid that if these evil genii were destroyed, 
, and replaced by Patriotism anti Honesty, the regeneration of Persia might 
'be anticipated. 

Our author makes no mention of /{n/tirk/ik/tt^^ —ihv term may not have 
fallen ii})on his ear- but this is what he has to tell us on inudakhi! : 

“'Phis remarkable word . . . may be variously translated as commission, 
penjuisite, douceur, consideration, pickings and stealings, jirofit, according 
to the immediate context in which it is employed. Roughly speaking, it 
sigmfit#> that balance of jiersonal advantage, usunll) expressed in money 
forms, wliich can be stjuee/.ed out of any and ever)' transaction. A 
negotiation, in which two parties are involved as donor and recipient, as 
superior and subordinate, or even as equal contracting agents, cannot take 
place in Persia without the party who can be represented as the author of 
the favour or service claiming and receiving a definite cash return for what 
tic has done or given. It may of course be said that human nature is 
mu the same all the world over, that a similar system exists under a 
.different name in our own or other countries, and that the philosophic 
critic will welcome in the I’ersian a man and a brother. To some extent 
•this is true, but in no (‘ounlry tliat I have ever seen or heard of in the 
world, is the system so open, so shamcles.s, or so universal in Persia. 
So far from being limited to the sphcie of domestic economy or to com- 
nttrcial transactions, it permeates every walk and inspires most of the 
actions of life. Py its operation, generosity or gratuitous service may be 
said^to have been erased in Persia from the category of social virtues, and 
cupidity has been elevated into the guiding princriple of humaw conduct 

(Vol. I., pf). 440 , 440- , ' * 

Be it added, however, that while this definition of a national failing may 
be admitted as a rule, there are undoubtedly to be found exce[)tions In 
individual cases, and these.are by no means confined to those who have 
enjoyed the advantages of Western civilization. 

Mr. Curzon divides bis book into thirty Chapters, half of which he com- 
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mends to the student, and half to the amateur. By clas^fying his work 
under the two heads of Dissertation and Travel, and apportioning chapters 
or parts of chapters accordingly, we should probably arrive at much the 
same result as he himself had in view, but the process would be faqftltated 
and methodized by subdivision. For instance, under the first head might 
be grouped (i ; archaeology and history, (2) (ommerce and politics; while ^ 
(t) geography in its wider and more poinibr sense, wHh (2) personal narra- • 
live and adventure, would be found under the sec'ond. Archtxology and . 
ancient history are, as a rule, combined. The ruins of Fasargadaj, the 
sculptures bearing the names of Naksh-i-Rustiini and Naksh-i-Rajab, Per- 
sepolis, Istakhr, Susa, and Shapiir — all these are de.scribed and commented 
on with praiseworth*^^ attention to minutiae and instriuaive retrospect ; and 
the reader, to aid hih research, is reterred, by (jiiotalions or indjcations, to 
Herodotus, ('tesias, Xenophon, Strabo, Phny, (^)uintiis ( 'urtms, Arrian, 
Lactantius, and other classical writers. At Perscj)o]is, the hall of a hfind.rcd 
columns is ('onsidered to have lujcn tlie throne room or audit nce-hall of 
Darius Hystaspes ; and it is thought prolxiblc lioni the evidi nt c of ashes, 
proved to be carbonized cedar, th^this is one of the palaces destroyed by 
Alexander, when, according to P^'^,-?n— 

“ 7'lic* king seized a flambeau, Nsitb /cal to destny ; ^ 

Thais led the way to light him to his ]*iey. 

And, like another Iltltu, iiicd another Tiov.’* • 

We will not follow Mr. ( Tir/on in ins disc ussion of motive for iIil* at t of 
incendiarism. What impelled Alexander to commit the deed— -if he did 
commit it at all— -must be matter of i)ure (onjet lure. Xor tan we attempt 
an analysis of the n anv pages he has devoted to aic luet)li)gical infestiga 
tion. But we may heartily congratulate him on tiie skill and industry he 
has exhibited in dealing widi this liraneh of his subject in conmvlifin witli 
ancieqt classical history. On the other hand, thert^ is miK'h of compara- 
tively modern history to be traced in tlie description ot (itics such as 
Tehran, 'Tabriz, Mash-had, Ispahan, \'ezd, Kirman, and vShiraz. 

With C'ommerce and Politic.s, the chapters relating to which arc plainh^ 
indicated by their titles, may be associated miu h that is comprised uwder 
the heads of Oovernnient, Institutions and Reforms, the Army, Railways?, 
Revenues, Rcsourt'cs and Manufacture.s. All these tjuestions are, upon 
the whole, ably, and often admirably, treated ; and the instruction imparted* 
is comprehensive and sound. JUit they cannot l)c adeijuately illustraUal T 
l)y extracts ; the inquirer must be referred to the book itself and its well- 
filled pages, in whi(’h he will find no dry chapters and tew dry passages. 

If we differ from the writer in opinion, it will l)e chiefly on details such as 
tlfe particular line of railway communication which should form the Persian 
link of an •Indo-European line. Tliat link should, we believe, be found 
belw^een ftie two terminal points of Baghdad and Kurachi ; not keeping to 
the coast except in Mekran, yet not reaching a more nbrtherly point than 
SViiniz. A main line further ngrth is obviously impolitic ; but branches 
could be run out with ease to northerly or other points of the compass in 
the inte’-ests of trade, when occasion offered or circumstances justified. 

. 'i'he physical difficulties to which Mr. (!urzon refers, as prc.senti?ig objections 
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to this s('heme, would assuredly be no greater than on his own pro{5t>sed 
line from Baghdad to Ispahan, through Kirmanshah. But we should ha^ 
great reason for thankfulness if even hh alternative line were adopted, ana 
stepsNaken to make it a reality. At present we are aware of no visible 
signs of laying down a serious length of railway in Persia, in any direction 
whatever ; nor does it appear practicable to. obtain a concession for such 
procedure for a course of years, unless Russia wert* the applicant. 

Ample justice is done to the geography of the Shah’s dominions. 
Ins])e(:tion of the newly executed map which acconii)anies “ Persia and the 
• Persian Question/’ shows that it is brought well up to date, and supplies 
intended travellers with just the information they retiuire. In that portion 
of the tt‘\t which we should separate as geographi(‘al, are some ca])ital 
descrijjtions of road and landscape, and the stories and statistics of towns 
are given with extra ordii^gry care and fulness. Referenc es to former writers 
al)c)und, and the cream of their observations is retained for the benefit of 
the reader. 

In (’ondiision, we must record our ajipreciation of Mr. (lurzon’s easy 
jiortraiture of men whom he meets, 'i'he passage in \vhich he describes the 
prime known as /.il es^Sultan merits notice under this head, and would be 
^ a hgr specimen to selc('t, had we sjiace for further extract. F. J. G. 

It is with jiarticular regret thaUve postpone for wain of space the reviews 
«»1 ( a])tam Jhngers ino^t interesting volumes entitled Du A/xcr an Go!/, 
iii Guinl'c par Ic pays dc et Ic Mossi (Paris : iiachettc et Cie.), and 
M. I. (diailleydlert s Jax Colonisation de I' Itido-Chinc : rcxpcriaiu' 
Atr^laisc (Paris: (juillaume et Cie. and Armand, Colin et (’ie.), which 
may well make Britain proud of the ])raise that the distinguished French- 
man, after careful study, aiialjsis, and examination, bestows on its methods 
of colonisation. 
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Oriental Research. 
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